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PREFACE 

Ix  Uiis  book  the  author  has  attempted  to  make  a  syn- 
teinatic  analysis  of  the  factors  and  piinciples  uivuLved  in  a 
wniitruclive  theory  of  secondary  education.  The  theory 
ksretii  developed  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  writer'ii  experience 
in  secondary-s<:bool  teaching  and  administration,  together 
nth  his  experieDce  as  a  college  instructor  in  the  theor>*  and 
{ncUce  of  secondary  education.  The  pretient  volume  pre- 
Knts  the  content  and  method  employed  in  a  course  of  the 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education  at  Harvard  University. 
After  use  in  manuscript  form  for  several  years,  the  book  ia 
now  published  in  the  hope  tliat  it  may  prove  of  some  value 
to  teachers,  administrators,  and  other  students  of  education. 

Three  factors  mujit  always  determine  the  form  which 
wcoodary  education  should  assume:  (a)  tlie  nature  of  tho 
pupila  to  be  educated;  (6)  the  character  of  the  social  or- 
pnixatbn  and  of  srx>ial  Ideals;  (c)  the  means  and  materials 
ftnilahle  for  educational  purposes.  Accordingly  this  volume 
iKfirided  into  three  parts.  Part  I  is  tlevoted  to  a  consider- 
itioo  of  the  raw  material  with  which  secondarj-  education 
deals,  i.e.,  boys  and  pirls  approximately  twelve  to  eifihteen 
]«M9  of  age.  Part  H  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
•eooodary  school  as  a  .social  icslitution  —  its  character, 
pkct,  and  function.  Part  HI  is  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  means  and  materials  wherewith  the  alms  of  secondary 
education  can  be  achieved.  Throughout  it  has  lieen  the 
enileavor  of  tlie  author  to  coordinate  and  correlate  the 
various  portions  of  tlio  book  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop 
a  thc«r>-  of  secondary  education  in  which  the  severnl  ele- 
BLcats  are  organically  related  and  mutually  consistent.  ¥Qt 
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that  reason  each  sncceerling  chapter  or  topic  must  be  con 
sidfred  in  its  relation  to  the  principles  formulated  or  thi 
factors  treated  in  preceding  sections.  The  coinpJex  in 
relations  of  secondary  education  preclude  the  adequate  con^ 
sideration  of  any  sinj^Ie  phase  in  isolation. 

In  the  construction  of  a  hook  on  the  principles  ol  second 
ary  education  one  of  tu-o  methods  may  be  employed.  K' 
number  of  specialists  may  collaborate  in  the  production 
of  a  book  which  consists  of  several  more  or  less  isolated 
treatises  on  various  separate  phases  of  secondary  educalio: 
Such  a  method  has  many  merits,  hut  precludes  the  develop- 
ment of  a  consistently  constructive  theory.  On  the  othepi 
hand,  when  a  single  individual  attempts  to  write  a  boo! 
covering  a  field  as  broad  as  that  of  secondary  educatfon, 
there  arc  always  two  possible  dangers;  cither  the  limitjitio 
of  the  individual  may  lead  to  superficial  treatment  and  error,' 
or  unsupported  personal  opinion  and  bias  may  dominate. 
The  first  of  these  dangers  is  minimized  when  the  writer 
refrains  from  attempting  to  deal  with  the  details  of  teach- 
ing appropriate  to  the  various  studies  of  the  secondary^ 
school  program  and  confines  this  attention  to  more  funda- 
mental principles.  In  this  book  the  author  deals  with  spe«; 
studies  only  in  connection  with  the  broader  matters  of  ai 
and  values,  together  with  the  liirger  elements  of  method' 
necessarily  involved.  A  later  volume  in  this  series  will  deal 
with  the  principles  of  teaching  in  the  secondary  school  and 
several  volumes  will  deal  with  methods  of  teadiing  special 
gubjects  or  groups  of  subjects. 

Bias  and  personal  opinion  the  author  has  attempted 
minimize  in  three  ways;  first,  by  supporting  importan' 
st-atements  on  disputed  points  by  reference  to  the  opinio 
of  specialists  and  to  the  results  of  impersonal  investigation 
secondly,  by  presenting  directly  the  findings  or  theories 
specialists  and  limiting  bis  personal  judgment   t»   their 
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evaluation  in  synthesis;  thirtily,  by  swniring  the  direct  criti- 
liira  of  sixxrialists  an<l  utilizing  their  judgments  in  the  prep- 
iitatioti  of  the  book.  Practically  every  chapter  of  the  book 
hs  been  examined  and  criticized  by  two  or  more  specialists 
in  the  field  treated  in  that  chapter,  lu  this  way  the  author 
its  hoped  to  safej^uard  himself  and  his  readers  from  the 
orors  of  purely  personut  opinion  and  bias. 

The  mere  listing  i>f  the  names  of  tliosc  men  and  women 
■ho  have  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  tins  volume  would 
Uke  more  space  t\mu  is  here  available.  The  author  takes 
this  opportunity  to  express  to  those  jxTsons  eollec-tively  his 
dtq)  appretriation  of  their  aisistanee.  Here  also  ho  wwhes  to 
■dtDowledge  the  eourtesy  of  publishers  and  authors  who 
Ii4ve  permit  led  the  use  of  ciuolaliona  for  Uie  dearer  pres- 
atatioa  of  typical  opinions  on  imjmrtant  points. 

Albxandeh  IxGLia. 
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CHiUTEU  I 

TltE  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  PUPIL:  PHYSICAL  TR.MTS 

I.  Physical  traits  as  basic  data.  All  educational  theory 
tiul  prictice  must  be  determined  primarily  I>y  the  nature  of 
tlttiiidi\'idual5  to  be  educated.  Ilrduced  to  its  lowest  terms 
rfucation  is  the  process  of  producing,  directing,  and  prcvent- 
ngdianges  in  liumiin  beings.  For  the  intelligent  pro<luction, 
dinction,  and  prt>vcntion  of  such  cimnges  a  knowledge  of 
Uk  raw  material  with  which  education  deals  is  a  fnnda- 
BKabil  neceesityi  and  henoe  the  first  problem  of  educattonat ' 
tteory  and  practice  in  any  department  is  concenied  with 
Uie  nature  of  those  to  I)c  educated.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  plati- 
tude to  say  that  the  physical  and  physiological  traits  of  the 
individual  primarily  condition  his  total  nature.  As  is  the 
CKeirith  many  general  truths,  the  readiness  with  which  one 
kzepts  sueh  a  statement  somcLtmes  tends  to  interfere  with 
I  full  appreciation  of  its  signiticHnce  and  to  leave  one  cun- 
iwit  with  the  acceptance  of  the  generalization.  Tlie  rcsiilt- 
tg  tendency  t«  minimize  the  imporljim-e  of  a  knowledge 
of  tbc  physical  and  physiological  traits  of  the  cducarid  is 
fiKthered  by  recognition  of  the  fact  that  such  traits  are 
ttjenable  to  control  through  education  to  a  limited  degree 
m]/  and  that  the  demands  of  modem  life  emphasize  atten- 
tion to  the  phenomena  of  mental  traits. 

Secondary  education,  its  any  other  department  of  educa- 
tion, demands  fur  initial  ooosideratlon   the  physical  and 
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phjTilorqgical  traits  of  boys  and  girls,  special  interest  center- 
"ing  on* those  trails  and  their  development  in  boys  and  girb 
.  \  of|ages  approxinuitely  twelve  to  eighteen.  Out  of  the  char- 
*  ■Vacter  of  those  traits  and  their  development  arise  numerous 
important  protilenis  for  aecondarj'  education,  some  of  gen- 
eral Jind  indirect  importance,  others  of  very  specific  and 
direct  bearing.  The  present  chapter,  therefore,  is  concerned 
witli  the  nuture  of  physical  or  physiological  traits  in  boys 
and  girU.  their  development,  and  their  bearing  on  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  secondary  education. 

Before  approaching  the  material  presented  in  this  chapter 
the  reader  should  he  warned  that  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  measurement  of  physical  and  physiological 
traits  and  that  even  the  best  material  available  is  open  to 
severe  criticism.  In  particular  one  must  be  careful  not  to 
infer  too  much  from  averages  which  can  hold  true  for  large 
groups  only  and  cannot  be  applied  safely  to  individuals  or 
small  groups  becauRe  of  the  great  variability  found.  Like- 
wise one  should  be  on  guard  against  unqualified  acceptance 
of  tlie  results  of  one  or  a  few  limited  investigations.  Finally, 
one  must  he  aware  of  tlie  danger  of  uiferring  the  nature  of 
development  "in  general,"  or  the  nature  of  the  development 
of  all  organs  and  parts  of  the  body,  from  the  nature  of  the 
development  of  one  or  more  specific  parts  or  organs. 

TSvo  errors  have  been  so  common  in  the  measurement  of 
physical  and  physiological  traits  that  they  merit  spec^ial 
mention.  One  of  tho.se  errors  is  the  practice  of  attempting 
to  determine  norms  of  development  ^y  measuring  diflereot 
"^oups  of  children  at  various  ufits,  instead  of  measuring  llie 
growth  of  tlie  same  childj'c;i.  The  second  error  is  that  of 
failing  to  recognize  properly  the  importance  of  variability 
and  of  overemphasizing  the  importance  of  averages  in  the 
measurement  of  any  given  trait.  Recent  investigations  have 
tended  to  avoid  tLese  errora. 
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2.  The  chronolf^cal  ages  of  pupils.    Data  conrerning 

physind  traits  and  their  development  arc  U-st  undprstood 
*iien  refernxl  to  terms  of  maturity  or  "agi;."  Ordinarily 
maturity  or  age  is  expressed  in  chronological  terms  —  years, 
mnoths,  and  days  — and  "norms"  for  physical  and  mental 
trails  are  commonly  exprcsfwd  by  the  layman  and  ciducator 
b  such  terms.  However,  clironological  age  is  s.  very  uosatis- 
ticlnry  measure  of  maturity  and  is  likely  to  he  misleading. 
Ttieorganixatinn  of  the  .^meriean  school  system  at  present 
poatolates  that  the  a^  and  grade  distribution  of  pupils  will 
omfDrm  roughly  to  the  followiug  standard: 
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Tlial  the  actual  situation  is  far  from  this  age-grade  distri- 
boliaa  may  be  seen  from  the  following  typical  example: 
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From  such  a  table  as  this  a  number  of  important  facU 
regarding  the  cbronologieal  age  of  secondary-school  pupils 
arc  evident.  It  is  probable  that  m  our  schools  as  at  present 

[adtniiii^tered  one  will  cot  6nd  as  many  as  one  half  of  th« 
>upils  in  any  grade  belonging  lo  any  ain^'le  age  group.  Thus 
in  the  above  tal)le  the  largest  age  group  in  the  eighth  grade 

fis  Uie  group  of  thirteen-year-old  pupils  who  form  34.6  per 
cent  of  the  entire  grade  group.  In  the  first  year  of  the  high 
school  the  foiirtecn-ycar-old  pupils  constitute  43.0  per  cent 
of  the  entire  grade  group.  In  the  second  year  of  the  high 
school  the  fifteen-year-old  ]>upils  constitute  38.7  per  cent 
of  the  eut-ire  grade  group.  In  the  third  year  of  the  high 
school  the  sixteen-year-old  pupils  constitute  34.3  per  cent 
of  the  grade  group.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school  the 
seventeen -year-old  pupils  constitute  34.3  per  cent  of  the 
grade  group.  Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  until  the  factor 
of  selection  operates  strongly  in  the  later  years  of  the 
secondary  school  the  proportion  of  pupils  belonging  to  any 
age  group  which  is  found  in  anj-  single  grade  of  the  school 
rarely  is  as  grea.t  as  one-third  of  the  entire  age  group  found 
in  the  entire  school  sj-steni.  This  is  seen  clearly  from  the 
figures  presented  in  Table  III. 

Consideration  of  such  a  typical  situation  as  that  indicated 

I  in  tlic  tables  given  shows  clearly  that  clm^nological  age  is  a 
I  very  poor  measure  of  matiu-ity  for  eduortional  purposes  and 
thai  the  actuaj  existing  situation  iiurfm'  educational  system 
does  not  even  approximately  conform  lo  the  theoretical  dis- 
tributiuu  of  iige  and  gnide.  Hence  it  is  that  the  term  "jieda- 
gngiiaU-^igft^*  is  frequently  employed  to  denote  degrees  of 
maturity  o.s  measured  by  the  stages  of  educational  progress 
{school  grades)  reached.  Il  is  obvious,  howe\'er,  that  peda- 
go^eul  age  is  a  general  term  designed  hu-gely  lo  eliuilnate 

i  the  confusion  caused  by  the  use  of  chronological  agf!  iis  B 
measure  of  maturity  and  that  it  depends  for  real  meauLng 
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no  more  fundamental  measures  of  the  two  underlying  and 
oofTcUlcd  factors,  physical  and  mental  maturity.  Thus  we 
Ibtc  at  least  four  measures  of  maturity:  chronological  age, 
pedagogical  age,  physiological  age,  and  psycJiological  wge. 
By  chronological  age  is  meant  the  numlicr  of  years  and 
fUBihs  a  boy  or  girl  hai  lived.  By  pedagogical  age  is  meant 
ti* grade  which  he  lia.s  reachwl  in  .school  or  the  stage  of  his 
odwational  progress.  By  physiologieal  age  is  meant  the 
^egtve  of  maturity  which  he  has  reached  as  measured  by  the 
development  of  various  organs  and  parts  of  the  bod.v,  or  of 
tliebody  as  a  whole.  It  is  sometimes  restricted  in  its  appU- 
Mlion  to  stages  of  pubescence  and  adolescence.  By  psycho- 
»pal  or  mental  age  is  meant  the  degree  of  maturity  which 
^  boy  or  girl  has  reached  as  measured  by  the  development 
oT  mental  traits.    That  chronological  age  is  by  no  means 
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parallel  with  pedagogicAl  age  tas  been  suggested  above. 
That  it  is  not  closely  paralleled  by  physiological  age  or  by 
jKychoIogieal  age  is  a  matter  of  everyday  observation.  A 
boy  Mxteen  years  of  age  may  be  less  mature  physiologically 
and  mentally  than  another  boy  twelve  years  of  age- 

The  consideration  of  phyaiologiciil  age  is  the  special  pur- 
pose of  this  chapter.  The  consideration  of  psychological  age, 
together  Viith  problems  of  the  relation  between  psychological 
age  and  other  "ages"  is  the  special  purpose  of  Chapter  II. 

3.  The  growth  of  children  in  height  and  weight  The 
phenomena  of  growth  in  height  and  weight  are  probably  the 
most  easily  observed  and  readily  measured  phcjiomcna 
affording  information  concerning  the  physical  growth  of 
children  and  hence  they  have  received  the  most  attention.  ' 
Numerous  studies  afford  \'aluabte  data  regarding  the  height 
and  weight  of  children  at  various  chronological  ages.  For 
the  present  purpose  we  may  consider  the  figures  calculated 
\hy  Boas  from  data  concerning  88,449  American  school  chil- 
dren in  height  and  al>out  68,000  in  weight.    (Tables  IV-V,) 

From  these  two  tables  a  number  of  facts  may  be  deduced: 
(])  The  rate  of  growth  in  height  and  weight  as  measured  by 
I  the  per  cent  of  annual  increase  varies  at  different  periods 
and  between  the  sexes.  (2)  For  boys  the  rate  of  growth  in 
height  is  relatively  high  (average  per  year  .'5.4  per  cent) 
from  age  5.5  to  age  8.5,  is  relatively  low  (average  per  year 
S.So  per  cent)  from  age  8.5  to  age  13.5,  and  ia  relatively  high 
'■again  (average  per  year  4  per  cent)  from  age  1^.5  to  age  16.5 
where  the  limit  of  average  height  for  adults  (about  68  inches) 
is  approached.  (3)  For  boys  the  rate  of  growth  in  weight  is 
relatively  high  (average  per  year  9.8  per  cent)  from  age  6.5 
to  age  8.5.  is  relatively  low  (average  per  ye«r  8.05  per  i-ent) 
from  age  8.5  to  age  1S.5,  and  is  relatively  high  again  (avcra 
per  year  12  per  cent)  from  age  1*.5  to  age  16.5.  (4)  For  girls 
le  rate  of  growth  in  height  remains  relatively  constant  from 
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>Se  7J  to  age  13.5  where  the  average  adult  limit  bej^ins  to 
beapproaclied.  (5)  For  ©rls  the  rate  of  growth  in  weight  is 
high  (averajje  per  year  10  j>er  cent)  from  age  6.5 
[8.5,  iH  relatively  low  (average  per  year  9.5  per  cent) 
fewn  ftge  8.5  to  age  10.6,  and  is  relatively  high  (averse  per 
ywr  li  per  cent)  from  age  10.5  to  age  14.5,  (6)  Boys  excel 
pri»  ill  height  from  birth  up  tp  age  about  11.5  and  after 
»W]t  14.6.    In  weight  they  excel  girU  from  bictU  up  la 
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Table  V,  Aterage  Weigbt  of  a»oct  08,000  American 
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about  age  1?.5  and  after  about  Ifl.B.  For  a  period  of  about 
three  years  around  the  age  of  puberty  and  early  adole-icence 
prla  excel  boys  in  height  and  weight.  They  tend  to  mature 
earlier.  (7)  For  girls  and  Ijoys  the  mean  variation  in  height 
from  age  8.5  on  iij.it  I'vTtr;'  iigw  greater-thaa  the  amount 
of  the  average  annual  increase.  This  fact  illustrates  very 
clearly  Uie  danger  of  apjjlying  general  averages  to  individual 
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cases  or  to  small  groups.  "Each  individual  is  a  law  unto 
fcmself.  A  school  cliild  may  be  several  inches  shorter  and 
nianj-  pounds  lighter  than  the  average  for  ehiUIrcn  of  his 
sge,  race,  and  sex,  while  fully  reaching  tlie  standard  which 
Ditturc  si'X  for  kirn." '  Even  wJien  we  are  dealing  \vitli  large 
gnm[>fi  Uie  amoiuit  of  the  v:irial)ility  must  be  considered 
JDlt  as  important  as  the  aver:i^e.  This  is  shown  for  height 
la  the  following  table: 

T»BLE  VI.  Showi.vg  the  PREQUENcrEs  OF  Heiobts  or  .American 
B4T9  ^-D  Girls  of  Ages  fhou  II.j  to  l(fJ  Ykabs.  Vim- 
QCEuaES  m  Per  CE?rr»  of  Total  Age  Groups  • 
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*  Adjipted  troin  Biuk,  F.  Catlci  B<iii!j.  dii.  nl.,  pp.  tK-W. 

Tie  figures  in  thja  table  indicate  dearly  the  danger  of 
Tcb'ing  on  averages.  This  is  obvious  from  the  extensive 
""nge  in  height  between  the  smallest  boy  or  girl  of  any 
?i^'«i  age  and  the  tallest  of  the  same  age  (averaging  nearly 
s  (out  and  a  half),  from  the  great  amount  of  variation  iu 
<  Tcrman,  L.  M.,  Tkc  Byjfieae  of  the  School  Child,  p.  21. 
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each  age  group,  and  from  the  grent  amount  of  overlapping. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  avcroge  height  for  a  boy 
br  girl  of  any  chronological  age  from  11 .5  to  18.5  is  equalled 
br  surpassed  by  tlie  height  of  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of 
|the  hoys  or  girls  a  yenr  younger. 

The  variability  in  height  and  weight  has  been  made  the 
basis  of  several  investigations  designed  to  discover  what 
relation,  if  any,  exists  l>etween  physical  growth  and  mental 
ability.  Are  children  wlio  are  heavier  and  tjiUer  than  their 
fellows  of  the  some  chronological  age  more  or  less  mature 
mentally  than  the  latter,  or  is  there  no  relation  between 
physical  growth  (as  measured  by  height  and  weight)  and 
mental  abihty?  Porter  maintained  that  there  is  a  physical 
basis  for  precocity  and  dullness,  with  the  advantage  in  favor 
of  those  physically  more  mature.  He  hases  his  argument 
primarily  on  data  collected  and  compiled  by  himself  for  Ihe 
heights  and  weights  of  about  34,fl00  boys  and  girls  as  related 
to  their  pedagogical  progress.  While  lus  figures  apply  partic- 
ularly to  elementary -school  pupils  the  point  which  he  raises 
may  be  made  clear  through  the  presentation  of  data  for 
pupils  fourte«i  to  sixteen  years  of  age.   (Table  VII.) 

Porter  says:  "The  truth  which  the  [original]  table  ex- 
presses is  very  plain.  It  declares  in  unmistakable  lines  tliat 
precocious  children  arc  hea\'ier  and  dull  children  tighter  than 
the  mean  child  of  the  same  age.  It  establishes  a  physical 
basis  of  precocity  and  dullness."  Boas  calls  attention  to  the 
fact,  however,  that  the  figures  show  a  correlation  between 
menUil  and  physical  growth  but  not  necessarily  that  mental 
development  depends  on  physical  growth.  West  furtjjor 
notes  that  two  errors  are  involved  iu  Porter's  restilta  be*aiuso 
a  number  of  pu|>ils  enter  school  at  a  late  age  and  are  there- 
fore inoorrcctly  counted  as  "dull"  pupils,  and  beeause 
Porter's  results  arc  eapable  of  mi.sintcrprctation  through  iiis 
method  of  reckoning  age  according  to  the  nearest  birthday.* 
'  Wat,  (i.  M.,  Heieme,  vq\.  tv.  l»v  \«t-8» 
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Boas,  using  data  colWoted  by  West  at  Toronto,  made  a  com- 
(wisoQ  of  the  relative  brightness  of  children  and  their  stages 
of  pliysical  development  in  weight.'  The  results  which  he 
obtained  were  diatnetrit^dly  opposed  to  those  found  by 
lytcTj  though  his  re.sult5  cannot  be  nccepied  as  satisfuc- 
torily  oblaiQC<l  tiectiusc  of  methods  employed  in  determining 
lilt  "lirigli[ne«i"  of  puj)ils  on  the  basis  of  tearhers'  judg- 
Beats.  MucDoiiidd,^  utiiiig  Uie  ttutdicrs'  esUmutcs  of 
"IirightDcas,"  and  Smedley,'  using  age  luid  grade  progress 
■StiKttsnrcs,  found  that  "Ijright"  ^'biHren  were  lalier  and 
luarier  thun  "dull"  cliildren.  Untdwln^  diutingiiisbes  be- 
ttre«a  "precocity"  and  advanced  stages  of  mental  matura- 
lifiai^Iud,  basing  his  conclusions  on  the  school  grades  and 

'  BwA  v..  Scit-ne^,  vfJ.  I.  pp.  «i5-S[). 

'  SIdcDtimUI.  A.,  lie-jyirt  oj  Ihn  United  folate*  Commiaaitmsr  c^  Edwation 
(ISOT-W).  vyl.  I,  pp.  a*W-ia04;  vol.  II.  pp.  l«}l-0O. 

'  Sowdlt}-.  I'.  W.,  Rt'pnrI  af  thr  Deparimtni  of  Chiid  Stiufg  if  the  PuUie 
Sdtab.  C]uta#>,  vol.  9.  pp.  1D-4B. 

*  BtUwoL  B.  T.,  Phumai  CmMk  traJScAooi  Progmt,  pp.  g^M. 
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physical  growth  measured  in  the  some  children  at  differen* 
aijes,  states  that  taU  children  are  older  physiologically  and 
mare  mature  mentally,  though  frequently  not  as  briglit. 
Gilbert'  claims  a  lack  of  correlation.    The  conflictin/j  eon- 

(  elusions  rea<:hed  by  the  different  investigators  render  the 
problem  complex.  However,  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
feeble-minded  children  are  commonly  inferiur  in  lieight  and 
/weight  could  lend  support  to  the  theory  that  there  is  aa 
'important  correlation  between  mental  abihty  and  physical 
growth  in  height  and  weight.  Terman  claims:  "For  masses, 
however,  the  relationship  midoubtedly  holds."*  Porter's 
suggestion  is  not  without  irajmrtance  that;  "No  child  whose 
weight  or  height  is  below  the  average  (median  or  norm)  for 
its  age  sliould  be  permitted  to  enter  a  school  grade  beyond 
the  average  of  its  age  except  after  such  a  physical  examinO' 
tion  as  shall  make  it  probable  that  the  child's  strength  is 
equal  to  the  strain."' 

4.  The  growth  of  organs  and  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  some- 
times thought  that  the  process  of  growth  throughout  the 
body  is  essentially  uniform  and  that  the  various  organs  and 
parts  of  tlie  body  develop  at  about  the  same  rates  and  in 
about  the  same  pro[X)rtioiis  at  dilTerent  stages.  Such  a  coO' 
ceplion  is  erroneous.  Growth  is  relative  in  the  varitHta 
vry,;iu>i  aud  jiarts  of  the  body.  Each  organ  and  part  ha.s  its 
own  rate  of  development.  After  initial  rapid  development 
in  babyhood  some  orgiuis  and  parts  develop  iit  a  fairly  con- 
stant rale  until  the  limiU  of  griwlli  are  api)rouclied.  Others 
develop  rapidly  in  early  cliildhood  and  more  slowly  later. 
Still  others  mauifcsl  u  relati^'uly  rapid  rate  of  development  iu 

'  Gilbert,  J.  A.,  Hesearfkea  an  Srhooi  Ckil-drium  ami  Colt  f^c  StudeiUt.  Sttldid 
from  the  Yulo  Psychological  Lottoralory.  vol.  i.  pp.  I-SB. 

»  Terman,  L.  M-  The  Itujirum/ liu  Svbwl  Ckiid.  pp,  27-«9. 

*  I'«rt«r.  W  T.,  Thf  Pti/jiral  Ha-wii  nf  SrluxA  I'rogreu,  Tnuunigtioiuof 
thcSt.Louia  Acaikmyof  Science,  vol.  8.  pp   161-81. 
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early  cliildliood,  tlien  a  [icriod  of  relatively  slow  dcveloj^- 

uient.  followed  again  by  a  rrlatively  rapid  rale  of  dcvelop- 

ment.  Tiie  various  organs  and  parts  of  the  body  which  have 

be«n  measured  carefully  in  their  development  manifest 

widely  varj'ing  rates  of  growth.'     Growth  iii  height  and 

wnght  may  be  and  prol>ably  is  si^ifiatnt  of  activity  in  the 

growth  processes  of  varioits  organs  and  ports  of  the  body 

whose  rates  of  development  vary  widely  from  eat-h  other 

and  from  such  total  growth  as  can  be  measured  by  height 

and  weight. 

In  the  followuig  table  are  presented  figures  for  growth  'ux 
xntal  cajjacity  uud  in  the  circumfereuc«  of  the  head. 

Table  Vtll* 


Ctrttinfm 

rtMW  y  fA'  AmiJ  III  mi 
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u 
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■i.a 
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iHS 

1.0 

MH.S 

O.I» 
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_*"'<**  (ibptrd  anil  miTfinmli  ijrnvnl  l.v  llic  »riltr  from  ilnla  KiTen  Uy  .Srofdlfy, 
f-  W,X«(iJr|Ai>  Orpnrtiunr  »^  CltM-Aiml]/,  CliiiitKi),  ml.  t.pii.  l»-tt.  nndlruoi  Wlilppls, 
C.  W.  (ifto  UmUmuM.  a.),  J/uniuil  c/  J/rnfuI  wv/  J'AuurdJ  Tcili,  (■•LrL  L  |>>p.  m-»9. 

HaD  claims  that  thejmujsjhare  in  the  augmented  devel- 
opnatt  of  adolescence.    Smedley  claims  that  jprls  iucrcise 

'  Cr.  lUI.  <•.  S..  AdoUKtoM;  and  ^^'cU^cabor£,  S.,  2>ai  Ft'ocAffum  lio 
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rtaost  rapidly  in  vital  capacity  from  \i  to  14,  afler  which  the 
iincreineut  is  ut  u  diuiiuisbeti  rate;  that  boys  take  a  suddea 
start  upward  at  li,  aud  continue  a  rapid  rise  until  at  least 
19i;  und  that  boys  have  a  larger  vital  capacity  than  ^rls  at 
all  ages.  Baldwia  and  Sniedley  claim  that  there  is  a  pasitivo 
correlation  between  vital  capacity  and  school  atajiding. 
Gilbert  claims  that  there  is  no  correlation. 

It  is  tempting  to  take  the  development  of  the  slaiU  as 
uidicaiiiig  a  possible  meaeuremeut  of  the  development  of 
tlie  brain  and  nervous  system.  Such  a  theory  is  in  all  prob- 
ability quite  untenable,  inasmuch  as  the  development  of 
the  head  in  circumference  is  largely  due  to  the  growth  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull  aud  the  weight  of  the  brain  does  not  in- 
crease in  the  same  proixjrtion  as  intelligence.  The  most 
appropriate  analogy  between  the  de^'elopment  of  mental 
traits  and  physical  traits  would  naturally  be  concerned  witli 
the  development  of  the  nervous  system  and  especially  of 
tlie  brain.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  the  development 
of  mental  traits  depends  not  so  much  on  the  increase  of  the 
bruin  in  mass  as  measured  by  ahe  or  neight  as  on  the 
development  of  neurone  cells  and  their  interconnections. 
On  this  our  present  knowledge  sheds  little  light  and  infer- 
ences are  dangerous.  To  argue  for  a  parallelism  of  mental 
development  and  physical  development  by  analogy,  and  tlien 
to  argue  that  there  is  correspondence  in  tlie  development  of 
the  nervous  system  follo'wing  from  the  supposed  develop- 
ment of  mental  traits,  is  to  argue  in  a  vicious  circle.  Concern- 
ing the  development  of  the  nervous  system  Terman's  state- 
ments are  here  appropriate: 


Compared  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  central  nervous  system 
shows  a  precocious  growth  in  size  and  weight.  At  birtli  tlie  hmin 
has  atrtrady  aH.iiiLwl  nhuut  onv  fourth  of  its  final  sixi-.  anii  by  ttevtii 
years  over  Diitpty  per  ct-rit.  Growth  continues  much  retarded  up 
to  «bout  fourteen,  and  then  practically  ceases.    But  here.  Least  ai 


PTTIL 


I 
I 

I 


* 


all.  Joes  weight  give  any  id<*  as  to  mattiritj^.  The  (tIU  ot  the 
brain.  oltJioiij^h  ail  prcseut  in  ciultryonic,  granule  form  for  scvtrol 
moDtlts  prctxiling  birth,  only  gnultially  ripen  into  thdr  fully 
•liirr.Ttitiuted  slructurv  ami  put  forth  tln-tr  bnuirhiitg  networl*  ot 
dviiilriLts. .  .  .  The  aL-c]ui»ition  nf  ihc.  m<'<hiltury  shnatli.  wiildi  we 
have  above  spoken  of  as  tlic  ripening  proptss.  proox^s  rapidly 
in  the  sensory  centers  and  more  gradually  in  the  frontal  jxirtiou, 
named  hy  Fleclisig  the  "association  centers."  This  iIl^hld■(^s  almost 
two  thirds  of  the  cerrrbrai  cortex,  which  tog^rthcr  with  the  niidillc 
sheath  of  tanK*'iitial  BIjers,  sitows  remarkable  and  important 
changes  in  tlic  wUuIar  dcvdupuit-iit  of  later  adulcscuuof,  the 
dHLDges  continuing  pnihably  us  latu  as  forty  years.' 


Studies  of  the  growth  of  the  bones  of  the  body  have  cra- 
liasixed  tlie  variations  in  the  development  of  parts  of  the 
body  in  two  rather  noteworthy  respects.  The  researches  of 
Eotcli  and  Pryor  indicate  that  anatomical  development,  as 
DiMsured  by  stages  in  ossification,  is  largely  independent  (rf 
chronological  age  and  of  development  in  heiglit  or  weight, 
except  in  tiie  most  general  way.  They  further  indicate  that 
prts  are  more  advanced  than  boys  at  every  age  with  respect' 
to  the  stage  of  ossification  of  the  epiphj-scal  cartilage,  though 
itt  Wight,  weight,  and  possibly  ifi  vita!  capacity,  such  supe- 
Dorily  on  the  part  of  girls  is  found  only  as  previously  indi- 
cated from  aljoul  twelve  to  about  fourteen.^ 

$.  Physical  development  in  relation  to  health.  On  the 
wlwle  it  apiJCATS  probable  that  mortality  is  lowest  and  tlie 
capacity  to  resist  disease  highest  at  ages  about  ten  to  four- 
Uto,  or  pn-cciJing  imd  during  the  early  stages  of  pu- 
Itrty.  Accurate  figures  are  difJieult  to  secure  and  still  more 
(Iifficiilt  to  interpret.  In  1910-11  for  ccrljiin  registration 
«rtas  of  the  United  States  the  uncorrected  dositli  rates 
for  various  age  groups  were  as  indicated  iu  tlie  following 
Uble: 

'  Tetmnn,  L.  M .,  The  Ilsaieiu  qf  tlu  School  Child,  W-  fiT-58. 
•  ibid.,  pp.  fti-6S. 
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Tabue  IX.    Death-Rates  per  1000  Popm^Tiow  port  Vaiiioto 
Age  Gkoups  in  lOlO-U* 


Siildtt 

BOMa 

At*t">"P* 

tfob 

Fennh 

BMiaa 

Mala 

Femxia 

Bntk  itstt 

1-  4  ycnrs 

18.« 

11.3 

11.8 

15.3 

IS.tJ 

MB 

8-  U 

Si! 

S.Q 

S,l 

40 

S.ff 

3-8 

Il>-!4      " 

e.3 

e.i 

2.2 

S.U 

«,3 

2.7 

IS-lfl      " 

3.8 

8.5 

5.0 

4.5 

4.0 

4.3 

ao-M    " 

fi.4 

5.0 

&.i 

Cfi 

a.1 

dl 

•  CoiiiiJilril   Iry  llw  wrilrr   'h'Lti  iIjiI*  »pvpifc  uTi  pp.  TO-17  nf  Ds'iiarliii'^nl  of  C'diu ciLCfTt^ 

hmau  o)  tbv  Ccrism,  Mirriatiii/  Siaiittin  \i\u  1}-     fi^urvs  for  diki  uic  ia  teruu  ii(  Um 
•■m^  taJjatai  lifty  ciUa  uai^b  ol  lUU.UUU  puiiululiun  ur  uve;. 

Hartwell's  figures  for  death  rates  in  the  City  of  Boston 
were  olitfuned  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  terms 
of  (Icallis  per  thousand  for  various  ages  they  are  indicated 
ID  the  following  table: 

Tablb  X* 


As* 

U<J» 

Feaiala 

AfM 

J/ob 

Ft  male 

4-  5 

ao.78 

81.55 

I«-I3 

3.44 

i..W 

B-  0 

14.85 

111,44 

13-14 

4.18 

0.17 

0-7 

13.40 

14,  f« 

1+-IA 

3.<m 

5,83 

7-  8 

0.35 

&M 

15-10 

a^i 

5.m 

»-  9 

0.00 

8.11 

ia-17 

6.58 

G.57 

(HO 

7-41 

5.11 

17-18 

0.43 

7,9-fc 

la-ll 

4.77 

S.i3 

18-10 

10.48 

6.3« 

11-12 

4,S8 

3.;i!3 

I9-ai 

10.35 

IQ.4B 

•  Ikitwell.  B,  M..  Rcp-trt  an  Fkanail  BJueatim  in  Iht  BaMmi  PiMif  SeMmU. 

Such  figures  as  tliose  presented  in  these  two  tables  must 
be  interpreted  with  great  caution.  The  removal  at  early 
a(;es  of  those  wlio  art;  more  susceptible  to  illness  and  death 
constantly  mokes  each  successive  group  more  select  in 
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(imllh  so  that  the  decrease  in  the  death-rate  from  nhildliood 
to  puberty  may  in  no  direct  way  be  related  to  <Ievelo|)iiierit 
vith  age.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  preventive  meilicinn 
uiii  itoproved  hygiene  lend  to  dwrease  the  deatli-rate  at 
eiiily  ages  and  tend  to  iocjrase  it  at  later  ages.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  mentioned  that  Hartwell  found  that  the 
agi!  »r  the  niinimuiu  death-rate  was  the  tliirteentli  year  in 
187j,  tlie  fourteenth  year  iu  18S5.  and  the  fifteenth  yeiir 
ia  ISW. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  the  period  of  puberty  and 
ttriy  adolescence  is  characterized  by  low  niortahty  rate."*  and 
a  Wgh  resistance  to  diseases  of  a  serious  character,  but  by  a 
susceptibility  to  minor  illnesses.  The  evidence  in  all  cases 
i»  by  no  menus  clear.  Neither  is  it  clear  tJiat  a  low  rate  of 
tnorlality,  if  it  is  found  for  puberty,  is  necessarily  related 
totlie  plteijomena  of  development.  On  the  whole  Temian's 
italenieuta  concerulug  investigations  In  tliis  field  are  appro- 


stions  on  this  point  are  somewhat  contradirtor>',  hut 
St*  on  tlic  whole  llial,  although  the  mortality  ralo  is  lowest 
tilt  ntloh-sivnt  aeCfWation  is  grratt-sL,  uiurbii]  c».iin3il.ion9 
of  hoUi  mind  aiul  boJy  are  si  that  timt-  rrii>st  frotuK-nt.  This  ts 
JwtifiJariy  lru€  of  ftirts.  It  is  newssary,  however,  to  ilLiJcnniiiiate 
^>Muei  and  to  detvniiiiie  tht-  curve  of  liabtlily  of  each.  Tu  limip 
kfcUer  diseosL'S  and  complaints  of  tvery  kind  and  lo  rnnmcrute 
Hhuwso  many  "illnosaes"  or  "defects"  is  of  doubtfnl  value,  at 
btst.  and  niB>'  bo  misleading. 

itany  more  and  much  more  accurate  investigations  ore 
before  we  may,  with  any  certainty,  determine  the 
health  to  maturity  or  the  ]>hcnomena  of  develop- 
ment. 

^  The  physiological  phenomena  of  adolescence.  "Adu- 
wccnce"  (from  llie  Latin  adolescere  —  to  ijrow  up,  to  ma- 
'  Tcrmau.  L.  M..  /"V  Z/^n/ww  <^/Ji^  Sc/uial  Child,  p.  ill. 
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iure)  is  the  term  applied  to  that  stage  of  development 
boys  and  girls  between  the  approximate  a^s  of  twe 
and  twentj',  wlieu  tlie  procreative  powers  are  develop! 
"Puberty"  is  the  term  applied  to  the  initial  stage  of  phyj 
logical  development  at  adoteseence^  From  its  begjnu 
secondary  education  has  been  closely  associated  with 
period  of  puberty  and  adolescence  and  in  many  ways 
character  has  frequently  been  determined,  directly  or  in 
rectly,  by  the  physiological  phenomena  connected  with  tl 
period  of  development.  Thus  among  primitive  peoples  wl 
formal  education  existed  was  related  to  the  initiatory  ri 
and  ceremonies  wliich  took  place  at  puberty  or  dur 
adolescence.  Among  the  Greeks  the  verj'  terms  employ 
to  characterize  certain  forms  or  stages  of  education  in 
cated  the  connection  between  education  and  puberty.' 
the  present  tinie  the  period  of  secondary  educatfon  eit! 
coincides  with  or  is  included  in  the  period  of  puberty 
early  adolescence  so  that  any  fruitful  analysis  of  phy^ 
or  physiological  development  and  of  secondary  educat 
requires  careful  study  of  the  phenomena  of  adolescen 
Such  an  analysis  is  of  great  importance  for  the  proper  und 
standing  and  treatment  of  adolescent' boys  and  girlie  in  dir 
connection  with  tlie  ]>hysical  and  pliysiologieal  traits  the 
selves.  It  becomes  increasingly  important  in  view  of  ' 
correlation  sometimes  claimed  between  physiological  e 
mental  traits  and  in  view  of  certain  indirect  effects  of  phj 
cal  or  physiological  traits  on  mental  traits  through  ■ 
determination  of  subjective  altitudes. 

If  pulwrty  began  for  all  children  or  even  for  olhboys  or 
girls  at  ajiproximatcty  the  some  chronological  age,  problc 


'  la  )U  etrift  wuisc  puberty  has  reference  to  lli«  pwrth  of  hair  oa 
body. 

'  Hirenie  ond  cfAebic  from  tfpjiv  0.111I  f^c^ot  =  having  atlained  ihf  ofi 
pB&erttf,  from  ^l  ^  at  aud  ^(i-t  =  puberty,  the  Hale  of  being  marn'agtM' 
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DTuiDg  out  of  the  phenomena  of  udoIes<.<ence  would  lx.>  much    ^H 
less  complicated  than  Uiey  are.    The  date  of  the  oiuset  of    ^H 
puberty  varies  both  for  boys  and  for  girls.  It  ^-aries  accord-  \  ^^ 
ing  to  race,  according  to  cUmate.  and  according  to  many  \      1 
other  conditioos.  Hence,  from  the  mere  fact  of  chronological     ^M 
»it  one  cannot  predicate  that  a  child  is  immature,  maturing.     ^| 
or  already  mature.    This  appears  clearly  from  the  results     ^| 
obtained  by  Cnimpton  who  measured  3825  boys  in  the  high      ^j 
schools  of  New  York  City  and  classified  them  in  three  groui»     ^j 
of  the  prepubcscent  (iuunature),  pubescent  (matuting),  and     ^H 
pottpubesceat  (mature).                                                               ^| 

Tabu  XI.    DtsTRiBunoN  or  Bots  by  CHRONOLfiGTCAL  Agb     ^I 

AND   BY    PhYSIOLOGICAI.   Aqe   as   viP.tsiiRFn.   BY   BtacEB   op       ^^I 
PL'11I£C£NC£  *                                                                                                              ^H 

Vm  via  pear* 

((•iind(itr«) 

Pubttrmt 

Fiiitpiihptf»Ht              ^^^M 

».ts 
\i.is 

\3i5 

13.7S 
UiS 
11.75 
1J.« 
16.75 
in.25 
16,T3 

i;.i5 

17.75 

C81)% 
B» 
55 

-ft- 

10 
0 
5 

i 
1 

0 
0 

i5 
SO 

tH 

«* 

20 
10 

4 
4 

e 

0 

100           ^^^1 

^  Qltapbin.    C.    VI..   " l'hytuAngira\    \ge  —  A    FunilaoKntiil   PiitKipk."   ^lUFncan      ^^H 
'wwUwolKn  Hetific.  vol.  xtn.  p.  lSf>.                                                                                  ^H 

Tlie  cluingc  from  prepubesccncc  to  pubescence  is  most  /  ^| 
Bntioeahle  from  age  \3.7R  to  age  14.95.                                      ^H 

TIk  other  ages  immcdialcly  prercflinj;  this,  hmvrvrr,  arc  also     ^H 

popwr,  and  tlio  tivcrojit:  dntr  in  niuHi  t'nrlicr  tlimt  the  mtim  dato.      ^^M 

r      Far  Uie  cmiing  of  prepubescence  and  the  bcpiiining  of  pubeaccnce     ^| 

L                                                                                    ^1 

■                                                                                  ^^1 

PRINCIPLES  OP  SECOND.VRY  EDUCATION 

Ihf  mi.I<ttr  uf  Uie  moan  yrar  U  U.OO  years,  the  average  d-ite  a 
13.M  ycifs  with  a  variahilily   (mean  square  deviation)   of  1.51 

This  means  timt  it  requires  a  range  of  about  three  years 
to  inrlu(ic  approximately  two  tliirds  of  the  cases.  The  full 
sit^iEcanct'  of  tVis  variability  U  noted  by  Crampton: 

M  the  immature  diffcrttl  from  the  mature  in  no  other  way  Uian 
this  partinilor  sipi,  it  would  hardly  be  i\orth  while  to  scdrfgate 
Uicsc  groups.  The  dassiGi-aUon  sliow's,  however,  Uiat  tliere  is  a 
strikmf*  physical  change  in  the  progress  from  immaturity  to  matur- 
ity. At  characturistir  ag«,  iJic  mature  are  more  than  33  per  eent 
h*»vior.   10  per  cent  taller,  and  3S  per  cent  stranger  Uian 


inunaturc. 


ij^ 


To  subsUuitiatc  tlus  statement  he  prescnLa  among  others 
tlic  following  figures: 
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TW  iwnvUli*>»  Mwr^B  sUkges  of  puberty  and  such  physi- 

j^^  V  ::;h(.  axxtl  wcifilit  is  indicated  by  these  data. 

iH-t>v(vn  physical  development  in  height  and^ 

'  Cnmtpkoa.  C  W,  o^  «*.,  P- 1*6- 
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wei(^t  and  mental  ability  or  school  progress  was  considered 
in  a  preceding  section.   Crampton  nuiintains: 

Greater  Iicight.  wcigfit,  uu»!  stwngtli  art-  r(ilat«I  to  better  scliolor- 
ship  bcrau»c  tln-.v  :irt;  all  t-ffwts  of  t!ir  saim-  caiiac,  —  earlier 
pulwstrnco.  ...  It  is  (MissitiEo  lliat  if  this  fiwtrtr  wfri>  to  lie  rfinii- 
Qattd  Uiere  wouM  ai>p?-ar  a  minus  instvail  ol  a  plus  rdatioii  bvtwc 
schtdmLip  and  weight.' 

These  statements  be  bases  on  the  results  obtained  by  com- 
pwing  the  average  status  in  physical  traits  of  boys  of  tlie 
sune  chronological  age  and  the  same  physiological  age 
pDops  which  differed  only  in  pedagogical  age  by  one  high- 
sthool  tenn,  and  by  observing  tlic  rate  of  success  and  fail- 
nre  ol  boys  of  each  chronological  age  and  physiological  age 
group.  Employing  the  latter  method  he  found  Hint  postjm- 
bescentswere  more  successful,  cighlcea  [wr  ct-nt  failing  to 
pass  into  the  next  form  as  against  twenty -seven  per  cent  of 
twlnre  for  tie  prepuljesceuli  at  tliirteeu  years  of  age.  At 
Uieage  of  fourteen  the  per  cents  of  failure  were  twenty-four 
and  Uiirty-four  respectively ;  at  fifteen  they  were  twenty -nine 
and  thirty -six.  As  a  result  he  maintains  that  earlier  pubcs-, 
eence  favors  good  scholarship  and  later  i>ubescence  jioorei 
lAolarshlp. 

Variabihty  also  characterizes  the  date  of  the  ap}>earance 
Uid  develoi>meut  of  pubescence  among  girls.  This  is  shonn 
in  Table  XIII. 

From  Uiese  Cgures  tlie  following  conclusion.s  may  be 
dnmi;  (1)  the  date  of  the  onset  of  puberty  is  highly  variable 
forgirb;  (2)  girls  of  the  same  chronological  age  dilFer  widely 
r«8pecl  to  their  stages  of  pliysiological  maturity  as 
'ed  by  puberty:  (3)  less  than  fi^'e  per  cent  of  girls  are 
BuDprepubesoentat  the  age  of  fifteen;  (4)  pubcst«nce  bejpns 
tor  girls  earlier  than  for  l»ys« 

7<  Some  implications  for  secondary  education.  As  a  result 
>  Crampton.  C.  Vf..  op.  ctt.,  pp.  ]  18-19. 
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TxBlx  Xin.  I>:sTim]UTioN  OF  I^'l'l  G1KL8  or  CusonoukjicaIi 
Agc  and  Stao£s  of  Pubebtt  * 


Jfota  afi  in  vcari 

(inunaJurw) 

i'ube-tMol  (nofunntF) 
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1S.5 
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S7.K7 

46.90        I 

i4.(i 
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SSAIU 

4K.IS       m 

14.0 

4.85 

17.74 

77.42        1 

16.0 

0.00 

I-IA4 

HaAS         1 

UJ 

1J5 

7.81 

m.ei 

IM 

2.04 

«.1« 

01.83 

1«J 

0.00 

3.17 

iUi.8a         J 

XTja 

0.00 

0.00 

100.00      ^ 

•  llali^inn.  I).  T..  "A  Mouurine  Scnlr  [nr  Ptivnii-nl  Gmirth  niiri    PTiysiologiciJ  Ago," 
J'r/limift  J'satfrwit  fiV  (ftf  A'nliMMil  Sntw'K  /iir  lin'  .S(jk/j(  iJ  fifuMtion.  part  I.  'liJip.  1,  p.  17. 

dplftuu  louic  nuQCif  Hjcluiiliom.  Tlic  ip^ouaI  Iciiucnr?  U.  howvnt,  ulivioiw- 

of  his  study  of  physioloEicat  a^e  in  connection  with.  hi^> 
school  pupils  Cramptou  recommends: 

Wliero  mature  and  imniaturc  children  are  now  broiiffht  together 
in  tht'  sairip  class  in  tlie  elwncntary  or  hi^it  arJicml,  tJicy  shoultl 
Ire  separated  into  different  classes,  so  Umt  the  ptdugopcal.  ethical 
and  si>ciiil  trffllmrnt  to  which  they  are  siiEjjecte(J  may  bo  l>ctt<T 
adapted  to  their  dis|>aratc  autj  distiQct  requirements  oud  uhilllivs,* 

An  experiment  carried  on  in  a  New  York  City  high 
school  more  or  less  sustained  Crampton's  thesis.  Fiater, 
gi^'iiig  the  reiiulLs  of  that  experiment,  presents  the  following 
figures: 

*  Cramplon,  C.  W.,  "AnaLomicn)  or  Phyaioloffiral  .\ge:  Krtm  Chron- 
.  Age."  I'edugogieal  Sfminan/,  vol,  xv,  p.  230. 
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nilhSdml*."  Pffdiai3fi<ai  Ciixu.  reX.  it.  p.  80. 

JVom  these  and  other  results  Foster  drew  the  following 
oucluaons: 

(1)  It  is  more  sKreeable  for  boys  of  tkc  same  clcvclopment  to 
MDciite  TritJi  oii(.>  another.  (2)  A  clussificalion  of  high  school  stu- 
tltatB  according  to  physiologica]  age,  based  on  piibnsn-no^,  U  easy 
Ipractiml.  (3)  by  an  expcrimeiil  in  a  New  Viwk  City  high 
I  it  was  shown  that  thp  (^cicncy  uf  the  Kliidrnts  wax  increased 
a  dassificatioit.  Tlie  percentage  of  <lischarges  was  very 
decrDii(M.iI  {from  7  per  crut  tu  11  p«r  tt-iit  Jeciiaisc). 
(4)  This  increased  eflidctKy  is  diu:  to  pti-asautier  Jissu<:iatLuii8  wiLti 
lludffitd  of  the  same  de\'cIopment.  (5)  There  exists  a  very  dose 
idUioo^tp  between  pubcseence  and  height,  (6)  In  schools  where 
examination  ia  impossible,  a  elaasifieatinn  a^vording  to 
would  prwbaUy  produce  alaiost  the  same  ivsults-' 

Such  statements  are  dangerous  when  made  oa  the  basts  of 
•ch  Kmiled  investigations  as  those  of  Foster. 

The  dassificiilion  suggested  by  Crampton  and  by  Foster, 
•Wever  promising  it  may  ap]>ear  wlien  considered  apart 
from  tBe'rxigcndes  of  school  administration,  presents  cer- 
tain liifficulUes  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  ordinary 
danuds  of  udmitiLst ration  in  the  secondary  school.  Aiiy 
■  Foster.  W.  L.,  op.  cil..  p.  88. 
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^heme  of  clossiBcation  wliich  increases  the  homogeneity  of 
the  groups  to  be  taught  in  one  direction  without  det-reiising 
it  in  nnother  may  be  considered  a  priori  as  a.  meatis  of  im- 
proving teaching  and  incre-asing  the  measure  of  success. 
Hence  it  is  to  be  exiiected  that  where  conditions  permit  the 
division  of  pupils  in  a  given  grade  into  groups  roughly  homo- 
geneous with  respect  to  the  stages  of  physiological  de\'elop- 
ruent  (or  any  other  im[K>rtaiit  factor),  better  results  may  be 
looked  for.  Iti  a  krge  secondary  school  such  a  classification 
is  frequently  possible.  In  a  small  school,  or  even  one  of 
average  size,  such  a  subdivision  of  classes  is  impossible.  Of 
the  11,074  public  hijrh  scliools  in  the  United  States  lu  1914- 
15  less  than  one  tenth  (l)!K>)  were  in  cities  of  8000  ixjpulalion 
or  over  and  10,084  were  in  communities  of  less  tlian  8000 
population  each.  In  smaller  communities  the  "average" 
high  school  has  62  pupils.  The  "average"  high  school  for 
the  comitry  at  large  has  about  114  pupils,  distributed  some- 
what ita  follows:  47  (41  per  cent)  in  the  first-year  class.  35 
(27  per  cent)  in  tlie  second-year  cta^s.  31  (1!)  [>er  cent)  in 
the  third-year  class,  and  10  (14  per  cent)  in  tlie  foitrth-ycar 
class.  It  is  obvious  that  in  tlie  great  majority  of  puliUc 
secondary'  schools  it  is  impracticable  to  subdivide  classes  for 
the  purpose  of  segregating  boys  or  girk  or  bolb  according  to 
degrees  of  pulwsceuce- 

Far  more  practicable  and  far  more  justifialile  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  Baldwin : ' 

Therefore.  Uic  obWous  educational  corollarj'  is  that  our  school 

Ftystenis,  piiV^lic  and  privntc,  should  take  iiitu  careful  <^»nsideratioit 

'  Ute  pfiysidoi/ieal  a\/e  arid  the  acmmpanying  stages  qf  mntUil  maturity 

of  hoys  and  girls,  rather  than  the  rhrortnlogiral  age  and  briphtneas. 

is  now  duQC.    This  wouM  ivquirc  that  lall,  hwUtby  children  of 

ilerated  development  he  encouraged  lo  proceed  throueli  kIioi^ 

'  riaiilnin,  II.  T.,  "  A  Mwjsiirjn;!  Scale  for  I'li,vsi<?al  (in>i.vth  ami  I'iiyiiio- 
lof^ira.!  Ag<^."  t'ijUenlh  YeaHjook  i]flhe  Nalioaat  Societgjar  the  Utaiij/  aj  EdU' 
tation,  part  i,  pp.  15-17. 
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u  rapiiUy  aa  possible  within  tbv  liiiiils  of  thorougiuiciis.  and  tHat 
mull,  light  chnUrcu  of  rcUirded  pli^sioIoKical  <k^'(tloplIll-nl  ho 
kcpL  bduw  ur  In  iJie  titrrtiuil  graik*.  duiii),'  HU|>ph-iiK.-iitur}'  wurk, 
titue  thtae  $hoTt,  light  pupiU  an  immaturs  in  irumtal  derdopnutit, 
dtfio^fA  tn  mant/  cases  -precociou*  in  degree  aj  brightness. 

Inwrnplete  though  our  knowledge  of  physiological  age  is, 
H  u  suffidenl  lo  put  115  on  guard  agiunst  the  practice  of 
i^onng  it  as  a  factor  of  imporUince  in  school  organization 
and  adminiiitralion.  In  a  later  swtion  attention  will  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  determining  promo-t, 
tion  by  pedagogical  age  alone  should  be  supplemented  by 
tto^ition  of  physiological  uge,  psychological  age,  chrono- 
logical iige,  and  social  age. 

S.  The  distribution  of  pupils  according  to  puberty.  Some 
conception  of  the  complexity  of  problems  involved  in  al- 
tcRi[kts  to  adja-«t  education  to  stages  of  maturity  according 
to  puberty  may  be  gained  from  an  analysis  of  the  pupil  pop- 
ubtioD  of  a  school  system.  In  Tables  XV-XVIII  an  esti- 
niale  is  made  of  such  a  distribution  of  pupils  in  Ihe  schools 
rfPalerson  New  Jersey,  in  1013.  1 

Prom  these  figures,  and  from  more  extended  taldca  on 
iriilc!i  lliosc  given  are  based,  a  number  of  facts  may  be 
deduced: 

(t)  Prepubescenl.  pubescent,  and  postpul»escent  children 
■w  found  in  almost  every  grade  of  the  school  system,  the 
pwportlon  of  prepubescents  graduallj'  decreasing  and  tlte 
IwpurlioD  of  postpuijesceiits  gradually  increasing. 

(8)  Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of 
pwpulwscent  I>oys  to  postpuWscent  boys  is  almost  exactly 
im-ertai  from  5fi/22  in  theseVenth  grade  lo  2'i/.'>8  in  the 
"Kith  grade,  while  a  similar  ratio  for  girls  is  approximately 
inVfTted  from 58/31  in  thesixth  grade  lo  18/57  in  the  eighth 
SRule.  Herein  are  observable:  («)  the  earlier  pube«<vnce  of 
&^;  (i)   the  transitional  character  of  grades  0/7  to  I. 


•  TiMrt  i-oiiiplk'l  by  tipt>iytnf  lij  tV  "jf^-vrniiv  4f«trih«iloii,  of  pUTille  b  tho  I'ntmon 
•rh^iU  flit  lUIS  [Jb'^Forl  u/  Min  tlmird  of  EdBratian  (lOlt).  (iji,  SJ-Ha),  Mil-  jimpuTliiiiu  of 
ll^uplli  -f  rilfli'niit  nui'i  ut  iliUi'ti-Til  it;iMfi  <</  imitiirily  ili'lL-riiuiii.-<l  (or  l"'/"    hy  •'nimvtan 

TUf  oriur  liiit  iiin'lii  iiniilur  tutilva  tor  a.  number  of  ciUe*  nliirct)  luiiicaU  tbul  lb«  (iluatiot) 
La  l^terioiL  ii  buiir  typinU. 


T\UIM  XVI.     DiaTHIBCTlON  ACCORtilNG  TO  CeBTAIN  ImPOBTANT 
DtvisiuMa  —  NcMUEits 
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Table  XVIL  DisrRtBunoK  Accononra  to  Cbstam  biroRTANT    ^| 
Dn'JsioxH  —  I*ER  Cents                                      ^H 
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Ml  per  rant  nsro  puboioniti  mul  B.i  per  isiit  wi-ic  pii9t[iulics«iil.  ric. 

1 

Of  all  the  immature  (prepubescent)  boys  and  girls  in          | 
iWic  schools  of  Patcrson  in  1913  all  imt.  ahoui  one  per          | 
"■ere  in  the  elfiiienl-ary  school  (grades  1-8). 
Of  all  the  maliiririK  (puljescent)  boys  more  than  five 
were  in  tlie  elemciitar>*  school:  of  all  tlie  pubeaccal 
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girls  nearly  nine  tenths  were  in  the  elcmcntarj'  school:  of  all 
pulwsceul  pupils  (boj/s  ami  girls  loycUiur)  iiioru  thai:!  six 
sevenths  were  in  Ihe  elementary  school.  The  largest  per- 
centage of  pul>esceut  pupils  (about  21  per  cent)  was  found 
in  the  scvetith  griwle.  Ahnnl  six  per  cent  of  pulwscent  boys, 
about  three  ]>er  cent  of  pul>eaceut  girls,  and  about  five  per 
cent  of  pubescent  pupils  were  found  in  grades  II,  III,  IV  of 
the  Iiigh  school.  Other  pubescent  pupils  were  about  equally 
divided  between  the  division  comprising  grades  1-6  and  the 
division  comprising  grades  7-1.  More  pubescent  boys  were 
io  the  sixth  grade  than  in  the  entire  high  scIuhjI.  more  pul>es- 
ccnt  girls  in  the  fifth  grade  than  in  the  entire  high  school, 
and  more  pulxiscent  pupils  in  the  fifth  grade  than  in  the 
entire  high  school. 

(5)  Of  all  Uie  mature  boys  (postpubcscents)  in  the  schools 
more  llian  one  half  were  in  the  elementary  school  (grades 
1-8).  Of  all  the  mature  girls  more  than  one  half  were  m  Ihe 
elemenlaty  scliool.  Of  all  mature  pupils  more  than  one  half 
were  in  the  elementary  school  and  less  than  one  half  ia  the 
high  school.  More  than  one  half  of  the  postpubescent  pupils 
of  either  ses  were  in  grades  T.  6. 1.  Less  than  one  third  of  all 
postpubescent  pupils  were  in  grades  II,  III,  TV,  of  Ihe  high 
school.  The  largest  nund.ier  of  postpubescent  pupils  was  in 
Ihe  eighth  grade.  Two  thirds  as  many  posLpubeseent  pupils 
were  m  grades  1-6  as  in  grades  II-IV.  There  were  more  poaU 
pubescent  girls  in  the  sixth  grade  than  in  any  grade  of  the 
high  school  except  grade  I. 

(6)  Of  all  boys  in  grades  1-8  of  tiie  elementary  school 
84  i>er  cent  were  prepiibeseont,  8  per  cent  were  pubescent. 
and  8  per  cent  postpubescent;  of  all  the  girts  77  per  cent  were 
preimtwscent,  10  per  cent  pubescent,  and  13  per  cent  post- 
pulJCsccTit ;  of  all  pujuls  iti  the  cU-nicntary  school  (gntdos  1-8) 
80  per  (Tcut  were  prepuliescent,  10  per  cent  pubescent,  and 
lUjJcrccnl  jiost pubescent. 
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(7)  Of  all  bftys  in  the  hish  school  (gradas  I-IV)  14  per 
cent  were  prepubescent,  11  per  cent  pubescent,  and  72  per 
«nt  postpubesceat;  of  all  the  girls  6  per  cent  were  pre- 
jiubescent,  11  per  cent  pubescent,  and  84  per  cent  post- 
pubescent;  ot  all  pupils  in  the  high  school  !>  per  cent  were 
pw pubescent .  13  per  cent  pubescent,  and  78  per  cent  post- 
puiiescent. 

(8)  Of  all  boys  in  gmdes  1-fi  of  the  elementary  school 
91  per  cfmt  were  prr^puhescent,  5  per  cent  pubescent,  and 
1  per  cent  postpiibescent;  of  all  the  girls  in  tbose  grades  88 
per  cent  were  prepubescent,  7  per  cent  pubescent,  and  5  per 
cent  postpubesecnt;  of  all  pupils  in  those  grades  8fl  per  cent 
wre  prepubescent,  6  per  cent  pubescent,  and  5  per  cent 
pcBl  pubescent, 

(9)  Of  all  boys  in  grades  7,  8,  I  (last  two  grades  of  the 
dtmentao'  school  and  first  grade  of  the  high  school)  41 
pet  cent  were  prepubescent,  2!  per  cent  pubescent,  and 
37  per  cent  poslpubescent;  of  all  the  girls  i)i  those  grades^ 
prr  cent  were  pi-epul>esceiit,  SO  per  cent  pubescent,  and 
IS  percent  post  pubescent;  of  all  pupils  in  those  grades  S-l-  per 
DBit  were  prepubescent,  20  per  cent  pubescent,  and  -16 
percent  post  pubescent. 

(1»)  Of  all  boys  in  grades  II -IV  (high  school  U,  III,  IV) 
'percent  were  prepubescent,  10  per  cent  pubescent,  and 
81  per  cent  postpuI>eseent;  of  all  girls  in  those  grades  2  per 
renl.  were  prepuliescent,  5  per  cent  pubescent,  and  93  per 
wnl  imstpubcscent;  of  all  pupils  in  those  grades  4  ]>or  cent 
'ow?  (irtpubesccnt,  7  per  cent  pubescent,  and  80  per  cent 
pwlpuijescent. 

^liitc  these  figures  can  ai>ply  with  exactness  to  one  dty 
ooly.  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  would  hold  true  approjci- 
"•"Wy  for  the  majority  of  school  systems.  A  number  of  city 
school  systems  examined  in  the  same  way  indicate  similar 
wndilions.  Certainly  it  is  true  timt  no  simple  means  cauXift 
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fmtml  lu  ifliitc  tlip  nrgnnizat.ion  of  tlie  snhnol  sj'stcni  to  the 
nul^>lcxitieH  found  in  the  phcnonicna  of  puberty. 

produ:ms  Fon  flktiier  consideration 

1.  How  ilo  ilifrcn!iiL«s  iH^twecn  boys  and  girls  in  tb«  rates  of  phyunt 

^trv<*l<ipinriil  nircf  I  Ihi?  prolilnm  of  coeducalion? 
(.  Wli«l  siltniuistrjitivc  prnbtcms  would  be  nifficlcfl  hy  ihe  rlAssifiirnUon 

lit  )tu|>ilii  jKTKmlin);  to  jiliyaioLo^ical  uRt:?  How  woutcl  they  bca0ccleil? 
8.  \\\mI  »'rj.7iii» «n(!  [mrl* uS  tlie  boily  kIiow  iuci-ta*ed rates <if  ileveldpmeul 

lit  ■iliili'urcin'i'?    VVtik-h  dn  mil?    f  Jin  n»y  one  age  be  set  to  ri>ver  Ji 

™iK»7   (Cf.  Ilnl).  G.  S,.  A^oifHTfn^.  vol.  i.) 
4.  Shnw  how  (trnwth  in  hciglit  or  weight  amy  nfTcct  mental  traits  by  caua- 

lijt  <diu)iteii  in  environ  menial  (sodnl)  conditions. 
i-  Ciiniparr  oiiy  two  Iwys  or  nny  hvn  KJr'-*  "^  iiiiproximittely  the  »«me 

ago  tiVK  .  h(-twi*n  l*.(l  and  15.0)  find  nnlt  nil  thcdB/Tf-reufts  in  phy»- 

tnd  Iniilayoii  ran.    Oo  any  of  thcobacrvud  dilTenrnces  causu  dlffcr- 

omf*  in  rhir  trcatmvaC  of  then)  by  other  people? 
0.  tUHliinr  lliu  itj(e-tjru(I«  digLribuliuii  table  of  nay  secondary  school  to 

teriiu  of  tier  tvaH  nnd  nntt  the  variftbilily. 
f.  ArruiitKiulJuut  oiicrhundn-'il  boysorgiilsof  any  Heeontlary  school  (n^de 

In  llii'  iirdvr  of  their  HcbolaatJc  records  (marks):  arrant  tJictn  in  Ihe 

ord^T  of  their  iiha'-i:  urntnue  them  in  the  order  of  their  heights  Ot 

wriffhU.    How  do  tlif  llirt-e  urr«agemenfs  coinpuir? 
H.  A|i|))y  till?  Iiibk's  of  Crotnpton  (Table  XI)  imd  of  Baldwin  (Table  XIII) 

|o  the  ujtu-(,Tudv  distribution  of  any  school  eysLem.  Cumparo  with  tliD 

tabltw  given  for  IVprson.    (Ct.  Tables  XV-XVIII.) 
p.  <'oin|iaro  boys  of  the  same ^Jironologieal  ugc  (reckoned  tviltun  h  tax- 

ntonlliNranKv)  but  tn  different  school  ^ad^s.  nslo  their  physical  dc\*d- 

wpmctil  (lieishf.  wi'iKht,  «lc.).  Uu  the  stinie  for  girls. 
111.  Ciifiipnn-  iIh'  iKiy"  who  h-nw  scIumiI  during  th*>  first  y>Mir  of  the  scvood' 

ary  w-IjimI  witb  those  who  remain,  ns  to  heigbl.  weight,  etc. 
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ition  and  the  development  of  mental 
cdocatiou  is  fundamentally  and  prjntarily 
;  |[|ir  physicnl  traits  of  the  pupils,  sceouclury  cdu- 
%iHg«r  iSrcctl.v  aiid  immediiLtely  concerned  for  tlifl 
,^fU  'wCK  «ft)k  moita]  traits.    Predominantly'  it  is  a  proot'ss 
.diicctuig.  or  preveiiliiiy  changes  in  the  neurone 


hich  control  and  deltrrmine  mental  traits.  It 
Dkdv*^  tbtfiTfi«\'.  that  the  greater  IsTiuFknowIcdge  of  men- 
tal. tS^JlTi  *im1  titc  nature  of  their  development,  tlic  more 
AbittCHktly  iukI  vfiicieiilly  can  the  process  of  education  be 
g^d^'tvJ-  -^*  **'^'*  suggested  in  the  previous  cliaptor  our 
ltiw«»kxt^'  of  pti,v.^ieal  traits  and  the  nature  of  Llietr  develop- 
HHuA  K^  ^'^■'v  iuHiK^iuute.  Even  less  adetiuatt^  and  reliable  is 
MNT^*'*'^*'*-'^'^*  ^^  niental  traits.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
wjb  ttM^  [Liycbologicol  trait  has  ever  been  aflctiuulely 
^Iffffftif^i  and  tliat  the  moiit  pain-stakinfj;  Lo^'estigations  have 
hfj^i  lo  alford  evidence  which  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
\  .  •■'irlc.'is  sucli  evidcuce  as  we  Imvc  suggests  certain 
icndendes  which  it  is  our  duty  to  recognize  lUiUl 
<ti»T  ur^'csligatiou  either  confirms  or  invalidates.  An 
'^f  (»f  all  Uie  mental  traits  involved  in  secondary  edu- 
Hvi  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book  and  in  fact  far 
the  l«mnds  of  availabit;  knowledge.  .\11  that  can  be 
l^tipttNl  heR'  is  a  brief  consideration  of  a  few  fundamental 
U  and  ttf  crrtain  problems  of  great  importance  for 
,iintliiry  education.  The  chapter  will  deal:  (I)  with, the 
iMil  of  mental  trails  with  age;  (II)  with  the  orjet- 
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of  tliedevTlopracnt  of  mental  traits;  (III)  with  the  relation 
of  adiiletinMKx'  to  (Ik-  tli'Vflitptiicril  of  mi-iilHl  Imits. 

As  in  the  cnusuieration  of  the  »lcvclo[  11110111  of  phynical 
Iraits  in  the  precediog  chapter  the  rcaiicr  shuul*!  Iw  warned 
against  certain  misconceptions  and  mi-sintcrprctaticmH.  Jle 
EJionId  be  warned  that  the  statistical  data  jireseiitcd  must 
becoDisidereH  as  indicative  of  general  tendencies  rather  limn 
u  exact  and  conchisive  evidenc«  as  to  details.  He  should 
imember  that  mental  traits  are  highly  susceptible  to  tlic 
influence  of  training  and  hence  that  in  every  case  such 
tneasurpments  as  those  presented  indicate  the  status  of  a 
nwiila!  trait  due  both  to  inner  growth  delenuiiu'd  b,v  nature 
and  to  training  through  exercise,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
Mparaie  the  two  factors  of  n.iture  and  nurture  and  the  status 
iwEcatcd  represents  an  actual  hut  not  11  necessary  condt- 
IJon.  Knally  it  must  be  remembered  that  where  statistical 
data  are  presented  one  must  always  keep  in  tnind  the  dan- 
pisol  drawing  conclusions  from  a  relatively  small  number 
dcucs  or  of  inteq>reling  as  normal  a  status  determined 
Imm  Uie  measurement  of  a  select  group. 

L  TuE  Deveu)pmbst  op  Mentai^  TiiArPB  wmr  Age 

10.  The  development  of  mental  traits  with  age.  It  is  an 
■)Bitrenie!y  difficult  tusk  to  determine  the  stains  of  any  men- 
•K  trait  at  any  given  age  in  such  a  way  as  to  Tneasuro  the 
•flwtof  maturity  or  inborn  tendencies  alone,  and  eliminate 
Itemcasurement  of  the  inHuence  of  training  or  the  environ- 
wnL  Commonly  the  status  of  any  mental  trait  at  any 
"W  represents  the  combined  c5^_t  of  inborn  tendencies 
'nd  of  training  so  that  it  ia  practically  impossible  to  iso- 
«le  the  ^cr-t  of  cither  influence.  For  that  reason  it  is  best 
*0 consider  first  the  character  of  tlie  devclfipment  of  mental 
Jj^iU  whidi  ore,  perhaps,  likely  to  be  afrected  least  by  spe- 
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For  ihis  ptirpnsc  we  may  ronsidor  t  he  resulta  *! 

't  nmiuremcnl  uf  children  of  ditTcrciil  agr-s  u'ith  *j 

it^orcapactly  todiscniuiuatedJifcrenccsiii  weight  j| 

^fjgamdiy  lo  react  to  a  given  aensory  stimulus.  ^ 

.■yipc    XrHBSX  op  Grams  I>rFrERExcE  requibed  w  order  a 

^  ^^   VStlLlN    ftltl.D    HtlDITt.D   DB    ABUi:  TO    PERCEIVR   THS  i| 

■ET^XKN  Weights.    Decrease  in  TliB  jVmounm  g 
srK  N'ElSS-'iARY  DENOTES  bfCREASE  IN  AdU-ITT.* 
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YHJfeS  XX.     XUMBBB  OP  TuOUSANDrHS  OF  A  SecxIND  BETWEEN 

■gc  MwWENT  OP  A  Disk  aki>  tiik  making  of  a  Contact  bv  i, 

yw^^  VVO  WA»  WSTPUfTKn  TO  PRESS  DOWN  A  KxY  AS  IWKJN  AS 

mm-mV  TiiB  DiiiK  MOVE:  Median  Time.    pKcmsAsai  m  Tiu 
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...  |;.l«.rrl»<nii-'  /'iy>-Ai>Li^y.  ViA.  Ill,  pp.  JT5-?'I,    ThiH«  nnt  rninilinr  wUh  the  tcrM 

*-iilii>ul  arfitHU  DDur  iiiU'rprat  It  M  II  oicujiuic  at  ttic  ccntriil  IcnUcDcy  mine- 

/Tlie  iji'iirrnl  londcncj-  of  the  iibiltlies  measured  to  increase 
I    .>'ivi<iiiH.  .A|>iijir('iitly  iiliihty  in  sjiecd  of  reaction 
.  .ti>iniitly  fnmi  the  age  of  six  to  the  age  of  seven- 
/,,'••  ,.ml  |iu>i.>4il>ly  hitcr.  Ability  to  discriniinate  differences 
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I  «-eigbt  increases  continuously  until  the  age  of  thirteen 
r  fourteen,  wlicre  the  apparent  limit  of  improvement  wilb- 
ut  si^JCcijJ  prat;tic<^  is  approached.  Again  the  reader  should 
e  warned  that  the  character  of  the  data  docs  not  warrant 
iore  than  tlie  most  ffeneral  conclusions  and  limits  interpre- 
ition  except  with  re|»ard  to  general  tendencies  —  possibly 
ven  Lliere.  The  particular  facts  to  be  noted  from  such  tables 
re  that,  in  so  far  as  the  data  are  reliable,  they  indicate  tliatj  t 
be  traita  measured  tend  to  increase  with  age  as  tlie  result! 
if  inner  growth  and  a  certain  amount  of  training,  and  thatl 
[ifferences  in  the  rate  of  development  and  in  the  duration  ol 
he  process  of  development  vary  with  different  iiienLil  traits 
uitil  the  hmiLs  of  cajwicity  arc  api>roached. 

M(jrc  complex  and  more  susceptible  to  tlic  influences  of 
tractire  and  training  arc  tlie  mental  traits  involve<l  in  nsso- 

tion  and  substitution.    The  results  of  certain  invesliga- 

ns  designed  to  measure  abilities  in  those  traits  ore  prc- 

ted  in  the  following  table: 


XXI.      TlTE  T>l:\-ELOFMEKT  OF  CAPACTfr  DJ   ASSOCIATION 

AXi>  SimsnTimoN'  [Vyle,)* 


A«<Tigr  I  Bon  ■    -    ■ 

tttard  I  Ctrl) 

0*nu>ip>ric>  WKwiatiiia: 

AveniK  I  B»r« 

i*rat<d  I  Gi'Ii. , 

OWMilo  aatirutiiwl 


A' 


ilatiOBi 


Of  111 
A> 


iiilkn: 


ntml  t  Oub . 


Agf  I'n  luaft 


IO.S 
13.0 


:io.<i 

10.9 


1S.7 


1S.S 
19.0 


J0 


T-S 


1«4 


19.9 


in.» 


\tl.H 


17.7 
ltl.« 


li 


II.S 
13.0 


1B.3 
IS.I 


ts 


11,1 

lU.H 


10,0 


U.V 


ll),l 
u.7he3.4 


ti 


UI.T 
M.S  VIA 


UJi 
11 A 


(I.I 

tll.9 


ia.i 


IS 


MS 
14.0 


in.o 

17.8 


15.11 
I0.« 


1S.« 
14l.« 


19.1 
19.3 


«l.7  U.lt 

«.9  *7,1 


*r.9 


17 


14.0 

18.0 


1T.« 
(1.4 


M.I 


«i.i 

!I9.CI 


14 


1».9 
1II.T 


17.S 

1U 


iW.4 
(3.4 


«8,T 


tH,D 
9S.1 


*  Ae  G«n:i  in  (ti<  liblr  rrpira-nl  the  mulls  of  IVIc'i  iniv-illKatiiiin.     Fur  conven. 
~^l»e  ir"w  "*'  t^\m  (ruui  Wlilpptn  C.  U..  J/fM^  i^  MaUtt  and  i'iutiical  TuU 
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In  this  table  it  is  lo  be  noted  that  here  again  we  find 
development  of  the  various  mental  traits  with  age  and  differ- 
ences in  the  rates  of  development  as  well  as  in  the  datc^ 
when  the  limits  of  improvement  begin  to  be  approachedj 
It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  practice  and  training  exert 
great  influence  on  such  traits  as  are  involved  in  the  processes 
of  ossodation. 

Measurement  of  the  development  of  various  memories 
with  ago  indicate  much  the  same  general  tendencies  as  those 
suggested  by  tlie  measurements  of  various  forms  of  associa- 
tion and  substitution.  This  appeiu-s  from  fij^fures  which 
represent  the  results  of  a  number  of  investigations. 

Table  XXII.    The  Devki-opmest  of  Variodb  MtuiosiBB 

WITH  Aob" 


^fe  in  yasr* 


9      (5     II     IS     IS.   a     Jj     !C     !7     IS 


a.  Mtnxary  njmn  fat  Digits: t 

k  MeniTy  TvncivtD  wardttt 

Avi:r»ui-  I  Uijyi 

Tccoid  I  <jirl» 

e.  Memory  (ibsirittl  wonl*:** 

Aivrii(R  i  Ituva , 

rciTDtil  f  (jjriv .., 

d,  Mttnory  rclnt«l  wordiitt 

Avvrnirc  I  boy» , 

MPiiril  I  Girlii 

e.  Memory  unnlaleil  <ni]ir)U:tt 

AvcrjiiTT  i  lUiyA  .,,_.,. 

triiirii  i  Oicli. 

Avrmgr  J  ttnyt - , . 

Kfucd  )  Girl* 


8.0 


S4J! 


Si.7 


U.I) 


48.7 
Sl.O 


sa.B 

3D.ll 


(tr.H 
.•II, n 


U-4 


S7.-! 
»7.J 


3 

ai.H 


37.7 


3I.« 


lO.D 


i<t.n 


,n]4i, 


1,4 

la.'ii 


us 

U.ll 


an  t 

SJt.l 


7.S 


.1S.3 
1U.4 


am 


3(i.8 


ST.8 

^.0 


IU.I) 
lT.fl 


an.  I 

SU.I) 


7.7 


a7.» 


lo.a 


is; 
u.o 


*3.1 


s.a 


M.I 
W.3 


4D.n  ti.l 


17.lf 


I4.» 


Si  A 


U.n 


to* 


MM 


*  The  llRiiin:?  in  lliin  t.ilik'  wire  tuki-n  (r<>in  WIiIpiiIf.  G.  M„  Afunuaf  V  Uitilal  a»d 
yhflfiml  TtJlj^  part  ii,  who  ivp'MdiiE^'it  1li«tiiL  fn^in  wiirk>i  jitirt  jvivjrU  <if  ihit  iavf*ili|^|ocv 
dtnl.   Fur  the  <inK'miI  'IsLi  i"i-  ILir  tdercnrpi  e'lven  hy  Wliippk.  op.  int. 

t  WliinpL'.  .Ji(.  of .  p.  n«.     -  1  IliJ^  p.  173-  ••  /feif..  p.  174. 

tt  IM:  p.  lau.  ll  ibii/..  p.  )68.  i  Ibid.,  p.  «||. 


Tliese  figures  indicate  a  (*enera!  growth  of  memories  wild 
age  in  most  iiutaiicrs  conltnuini;  through  the  period  of  scrbool 
life.   Summarizing  the  matter  considered  in  tlii^  section  we 
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Me  probably  safe  in  hoMing  (1)  tliat  in  genrral  mental  Iniits 
improve  in  efficiency  througliout  tlie  i)eriod  of  elementary 
and  acctmdjiry  odiication;  (i)  that  the  rate  of  irnppovcment 
with  age  varies  for  the  different  mcntnl  traits;  (3)  that  the 
limiU  of  improvement  vary;  W  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  given  status  once  attained  is  diminished,  except 
in  so  far  as  beinji  in  part  due  to  practice  and  training,  deleri- 
oiation  may  take  place  because  of  the  diaccntinuaucc  uf 
pRctice  or  a  change  in  training. 


L 


n.  TUE  OaUEB  OF  THE  DeVELOPUENT  OF   MeNT.VU 

TaAiTa 

11.  Theories  of  tiie  development  of  mental  traits.  Serioi 
CDiii«iucn<T3  for  secondary  cdncjitioo  depend  on  the  theory 
which  is  followed  cnuccraing  the  order  of  the  devclojiment 
of  Various  mental  traits.  Two  cnnflictiiig  theories  ure  found, 
wie  thcorj"  postulates  that  rcrt-iin  mental  processes,  e.g.,  \ 
tncmory,  begin  their  development  earlier,  develop  more 
rapitlly.  and  approach  tlieir  maximal  development  earlier 
tiiin  other  mental  tntits,  e.g..  rcaj^onitig;  sometimes  further 
**uining  that  once  the  maxinimn  stage  of  development  is 
"odied  a  period  of  deterioration  sets  in.  As  a  con3e*iucnec 
tt  iiMmctinics  maintuiiied  thai  cmplinsts  should  be  placed 
W^wJal  menial  processes  at  particular  ages  or  stages  of 
■wdopment,  e.g..  tliaL  sense  jierccptlon  and  sensorj*  dis- 
obiinaUmi  should  be  einiihaHized  in  the  education  of  young 
"fldito,  that  education  before  the  age  oF  twelve  .should  em- 
pfcifire  memory  and  drill,  and  tliat  reasoning  should  he  rf!- 
•fed  for  emphasis  at  adolescence  in  the  .serrondary  selukol. 
f'T  oonveuiencc  we  may  term  this  n.  Thcorn  uf  iSjym/  or 
■ffnnrf^  pprplojtmml.  The  second  theory*  assumes  that,  ex- 
Wpt  aa  affcclcd  by  cxcnri.se  and  training  (factors  wliicli  may 
wcootrolled  extensively),  the  fundamental  mental  processca 
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! develop  graduaUy.  continuously,  oncl  in  a  relative  di 
concomitiintly.  if  not  from  birtli.  certainly  from  the  (> 
ning  of  education  in  the  sebool.  until  their  niaxitm 
approached;  and,  further,  tliat  deterioration  does  m 
essarily  set  in  until  an  age  mudi  later  than  the  lii 
chool  life.  Consequently  on  tbe  basis  of  thia  theor 
^maintained  that  there  are  uo  periods  in  school  cducj 
when  traiumy  in  certain  mental  i)rocL'Sses  sliould  ba 
pbasized  to  the  minimizing  or  neglect  of  otliers.  FoB 
venience  this  may  be  called  a  Theoru  of  Concomiiant 
selopmenL 

A  diagrammatic  presentation  may  illustrate  more  cli 
Uie  difi'erence  between  the  two  theories: 


Earlier  age 


Theory  of 

SenaC  or 
LPenodio 

)evdopincnt . 
^leoiy  of 

CoDComitsni 


Development  J    L  Trait  C 


r  Trait  A 
TreitB 
Trail  C 

'Trait  A 
Trait  B 


For  examples,  sensory  discrimination  may  be  repre( 
Lby  Trait  A,  certain  forms  of  memory  by  Trait  B,  and 
-forms  of  reasoning  by  Tiait  C 

Z2.  The  theory  of  serial  development    From  the 
ning  of  formal  education  the  theory  has  always  been 
ncnt  that  certain  ages  were  especially  appropriate  f 
training  and  utilization  of  different  mental  proce; 
the  basis  of  the  supposed  superiority  of  those  menlc 
at  diiferent  periods.    Likewise  it  has  been  suppo 
training  in  and  use  of  certain  mental  processes  sh. 
deferred  uatil  the  periods  when  their  delayed  o| 
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aboulil  beKm>  Typical  of  sucli  a  theory  from  one  point  of 
TJew  vns  that  c^  Rflfifiokcaatz  vbo 

dmdea  the  Hie  of  the  chtkl  into  on  intuitive,  an  inmginativc,  and 
■  logioa]  «pocli.  I>tirin}{  th^  first  of  these  periods  thtr  a)tpfjU  hHoiiIiI 
be  to  Uu  senses.  LaU-r  iriiu^iimtion  aiiit  iiu-mor.v  iitv  (-alUxI  iuto 
^,  tad  the  uutiru  moveaieut  should  culminate  in  stirring  up  the 
bpoal  fHocesses.' 

k  demarcation  somewhat  similar,  though  by  no  means  so 
rigid,  is  made  by  Hagley: 

Tbe  factor  lliat  operates  most  effectively  in  the  transition  perioi) 
(«geg  six  to  eiRht)  is  vivid  portrityal  dealing  Blmost  cxdu&ively  with 
nncrrtc  experiences,  llepetition  is  fniquenlly  in  onler,  provided 
th&t  it  involves  a  mlnimuiii  of  strain  and  fatigue.  Logical  roannning 
B  ffitirely  out  of  place,  and  symhok"  must  not  he  usrd  npnrt  from 
•  itfwt  conncelion  with  tlie  concrrte  experiences  for  wliich  tlicy 
ftutd. ...  In  the  formative  period  (ages  eight  to  twelve),  repeti- 
&t  it  the  watchword,  but  it  Bhuuld  be  strtuiyly  supplemented  by 
Tiifid  portrayal  and.  in  the  later  .stages,  by  the  simpler  operations 
otlogttal  reasoning.  S\*mboU  should  still  he  eloselyassociated  with 
litt  concrete,  biit  tliere  is  some  place  for  the  operatiou  of  verbal 
■nory  tliroiigh  rcptrtilioii,  even  if  the  imdeHyinR  conceptions 
kste  not  l»eeD  thorougldy  tracetl  out.  .  .  .  Organization  of  loj^ieal 
fttaoning  boWs  undisputed  sway  in  the  adUeacerd  stage  (ages 
Mra  to  ei|;htevu). . . .  Mural  culture  is  now  entirely  of  the 
nUataltype.* 

Tfce  basis  of  this  theory  would  appear  to  be  found  in  the 
Mlliftn  which  exl-sts  between  llie  diiTerent  men(.Jil  processes 
*Di!  Uic  order  of  their  operation  with  reference  U>  any  given 
Sulerial.  If  we  consider  the  mental  processes  in  the  order 
*t  the  aimple-st  and  most  f midamental  to  the  most  complex, 
'^.,  sensation,  jtcrception,  imaijery,  association  and  disso- 

'Bawkrson.  E.  N.,  Texthoftk  in  the  Prindvifs  nf  Edue/^tian,  p.  171. 
'k'iwl  wilh  the  pcnniiaion  of  tlic  pulilisUera.  The  Miurmillnn  Comnany. 

.'fc^fcy.  W.  Ct  The  l^ncative  i'Tocen*.  pp,  tDX-Wi  ri  anlea.  Quuled 
*v  the  pcnniasioD  of  the  piil)U.ilict%  TLc  MucmiUon  Company. 
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ciation,  memory,  reasontDg,  combinations  of  processes,  it  ia 
recognized  that  the  efficient  openition  of  the  latter  must  bf 
eoiiditionecl  by  the  operation  of  the  former  processes  on 
Vfliiuh  they  dejjend.  Association  cannot  Uike  place  without 
perception  and  imagery;  memory  depends  on  iwaociation; 
rciLSonLug  deperiils  on  association  and  dissociation ;  ordinary 
learning  processes  depend  on  a  combination  of  all  iticntal 
'  processes.  lu  a  sense,  therefore,  the  operation  of  the  more 
complex  mental  ])roeesses  must  follow  the  opcriiLion  of  the 
more  simple  processes.  This  is  true,  howe^'er,  with  respect 
to  the  application  of  those  processes  to  sfjecifie  materiiil  and 
apeeilic  situations  pnj^;  it  cann<3t  be  considered  to  meiiii  that 
complex  mcnUiI  processes  applied  to  materials  of  every  sort 
and  Lo  every  situation  must  wait  on  the  perfection  of  the 
o)>eration  of  the  simpler  processes  us  applied  to  aU  materials 
and  to  all  situations,  or  to  mean  Ibcit  the  simpler  processes 
cau  U:[»crfecled  "in  general/'  Such  an  assumption  as  that 
conmionly  made  involves  a  theory  of  general  fucultics  which 
is  quite  contrary  to  modern  psychology.  The  point  is  well 
taken  by  Henderson  in  commenting  on  the  theory  of  Rosen- 
krantz: 

.  It  involves  the  nsaiimption  that  tlie  faculties  nrc  distinct,  and 
that  they  develop  indoprndftitly.  The  child,  it  is  assumed,  fiist 
obsi^rvi^s  withfmt  rvmcmhoriiiji  or  imagining  to  any  ffrcat  crtcnt. 
He  llius  dfvt-tops  a  poww  of  observati'in  Uuit  may  In?  iist^J  in  any 
field  without  reference  to  aubj>(M;t-iuatter.  Later  otht-r  powers 
apjiear.  and  aa  soon  as  one  emerges  a  new  form  of  instruction  be- 
comes possible.  It  is  ahsuni  lo  reason  with  a  cliild  who  has  not  yet 
attained  to  the  logical  period,  or  to  expect  him  to  rcmiimber  ami 
iinngiiic  while  1il'  is  stilt  in  tlit-  intuitive  stage.  Moreover,  when 
once  <-hildro:t  have  i'«'a(:h<Hl  the  rational  ai?c.  it  is  .supp(>sc-d  that  they 

(will  be  logical  on  an^-  eubjwl.  ."Ml  tlitwir  a.<4sunipti<xis  are  faulty. 
As  a  matter  of  fact-  a  eliild  is  usually  in  the  intuitive  epoch  in 
rt-spcet  Ui  some  siihji-cts  anfl  in  tbe  litgica]  as  regards  otlieis.  The 
analj'Kis  of  the  mental  ppot^Ases  docs  not.  as  wc  now  realize,  rncaa 
tlie  (liamvery  of  independi^ut  faettltics,  but  rather  the  rcvclatioo 


o(  tlie  forms  throtigh  which  any  ^ven  oontmt  munt  pass  as  the 
mad  reftects  mion  it  and  iitilizoi  il  in  nc*'  coiKlittoiu.  As  a  fiuide 
lui  thv  ntctluNt  hy  wliiclt  iifw  iiialertal  diusI  Im-  jtrt^ateutevl,  Uie  iilea 
mf  B  psycholoftk-nl  order  of  devcluT>riiciit  is  uf  gix-at  value.  But  as  a 
the  to  the  way  in  which  a  sutijctct  must  he  taught  to  a  rhiM  of  a 
mtain  age.  no  matter  what  his  previous  experience  witii  that 
nuterin)  tnay  ttavc  Iteen,  it  vt,  to  stay  ihtr  IrAAt,  to  Ih>  iummI  with 
ewtiagi.  ■  Comtiiuii  st-rise,  indwd,  tells  us  Uiat  we  cannot  exiwct 
fmayouag  cfiildxen  certain  coiiipllcatod  pit'ves  of  reasoning,  hased 
QO  cumprcbeusivc  ci^iericucc  and  a  large  number  of  wdl-niiuilercd 
coKvpts.  Neve-rtJiele»^,  it  i»  astoninhing  what  seemingly  impasNilile 
Intd  «iwh  children  will  perform,  providwl  the  ground  i,*  pniperly 
prepared.  Mathcniaticat  au^lyxlH  ini|ios»<ibIe  to  iintrAimt)  lliotifr)i 
uilriliKt^nt  adulU  can  be  curried  on  by  children  in  tlie  primary 


13.  The  tiieory  of  concomitant  development.  OppoS<nI  to 
Ikcthoory  of  seriiilor  periodicdevelopnieiiLi:,'*  llio  thffiry  of 
ooncomilnnl  develop  men  1.  of  inentrti  processes.  This  theory 
|«6tulatrs  that  with  respect  to  Ihe  fundamental  psychologi- 
al  processes  *  the  mode  of  their  n|ienition  is  the  same  from 
birth  to  death,  that  their  relative  effieiericy  at  any  given 
ptriod  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  their  exercise  and  the 
ti»raeter  of  the  materials  on  whieh  tliey  are  escreised,  and 
Hal  development  of  menial  trails  is  to  be  measured  not 
Wlh  refcrcnec  to  general  faeulties  hut  with  reference  to 
tperific  material.  The  theory  may  be  illustrated  in  the  vicwa 
flf  representative  psycholt^sts  and  educators.  Dewey's 
TJttr  may  be  seen  from  the  following  quotations: 

Ihe  method  that  emphaaizcs  the  psychological  and  natural,  but 
JClUls  to  see  what  an  important  part  of  the  naturnl  tetidcncit'S  IJI 
*«ltti!u(jpd  at  every  p<Tio«l  by  growlk  of  curiosity,  inference,  and 
W'lwirB  lo  test,  cannot  secure  a  natural  lievdnpnu-nt.  In  natural 
ItMtb  each  successive  stage  of  activity  prepares  unconsnously, 

'  Bcndnnan.  E.  N..  Textbook  in  the  Prinrij^e:*  o/  Edvral.iim,  pp.  ni-7iJ. 
Witfti  villi  tbu  i>enaission  of  the  publisburs.  TLi?  Miti-milba  C^jtotmoy. 
*  Far  the  time  \itia%  rxcludiag  instinets,  intereals.  etc. 


- 
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but  thuruugh]y,  tlie  conditions  for  the  manifestation  of  tlie  next 
aiagf:  —  as  m  tittt  cycle  of  a  pUint's  growUi.  Tlit-re  is  no  gruiuul 
fortissumiug  Uiat"  thinking"  is  a  special,  isolalcrl  naturul  tcndeticjr 
that  will  bloom  inevitably  in  due  season  simply  because  \*anou9 
aeiisc  and  tntilor  at-llvLties  have  been  freely  uijuiifestefi  I>efore;  oe 
because  observation,  memory,  imitgi nation,  and  manual  skill  have 
beeu  ])reviousIy  exercised  witiiout  liioutiiit.  Only  wJien  LiiJiiking 
ta  consUmtly  employed  iji  usinf;  tlie  .senses  and  muscleit  for  tha 
giiidnnef  and  applicatiwi  of  ohserva  lions  and  ino%"emcnt5,  is  tha 
way  prepared  for  subsequent  higher  tj-pes  of  thinking. 

At  present  the  notion  is  current  that  childhood  is  almost  entirely 
unreflective  —  a  period  of  raerc  sensory,  motor,  and  memory 
development,  while  a<lDlesceace  suddenly  brings  the  mauifesto- 
lious  of  Lliought  and  reti8on. 

AfloleatH'nre  is  not,  however,  a  synonjin  for  magic.  Doiibtlesa 
youth  should  bring  with  it  an  enlargement  of  the  horizon  of  cluld-> 
hood,  a  susceptibility  tu  larger  concerns  luid  issues,  a  more  generous 
and  a  more  general  standpoint  toward  uature  and  social  life.  Thij 
development  affords  an  opportunity  for  tiiinking  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  abiiiract  type  than  has  previously  obtained.  But  think* 
ing  itself  remains  just  what  it  has  been  all  the  time:  a  matter  o| 
fnlloiting  up  and  testing  conclusions  suggested  hy  the  facts  ant 
events  of  life.  TEiinking  begins  us  soon  as  the  baby  who  has  loil 
the  baU  tliat  he  is  playing  with  1>egins  to  foresee  the  possibility  a 
sonjeUiixig  not  yet  existing  —  its  recovery;  and  begins  to  forecast 
steps  toward  the  reaJizatiun  of  UiiB  possibility,  and,  by  cxperimen- 
tution,  to  guide  bis  acts  by  liis  idejia  and  thereby  also  to  test  th« 
idcB.1.  Only  by  making  the  most  of  the  thought  factor,  already 
active  in  the  experience  of  childhood,  is  there  any  promise  or  waf 
runt  for  Ujc  emergence  of  superior  retlecttve  power  at  adolcsccncfli 
or  at  any  later  period.' 

I  liave  come  to  believe  tliat  reasoning  It^f,  the  capacity  or 
ability  to  reason  (or  that  bundli;  of  minor  abilities  of  whitJi  rtMuao- 
ing  consists),  is  not  capable  of  being  improved  with  growing  yean 
or,  at  least,  its  improvement  is  not  suftieiontly  marked  to  lie  worth 
mentioning.  Professor  James  in  his  Psychology  :>pcaks  in  this  w«y 
about  organic  memory  —  "  tlie  power  to  retail), "  Later  invc^Ug^ 
tions  have  led  to  some  inodi&:ations  of  iiis  statement,  but  it  ik 


1  Dewey,  J..  Bow  We  Think,  pp.  05HW.  Quoted  witii  the  panuBMOB  I 
the  publishers,  O.  C.  Ucatb  &  Oo. 


|g«nffltl!v  adniittn)  that  tlic  power  to  improve  radk-id  or  fi»i<la- 
mmtil  memory  Is  sliKlit.' 
Uiere  are  different  ubjccti  to  tliink  about,  and  ilifFcrent  purposes 
jjvUcfa  to  tiiiiik.  bocuiisn  rhildn-n  uiu!  grown-ups  luivu  ditlV-n-iit 
I  of  acts  to  prrfortu  —  dilK-rftit  liiit;s  of  occupation,  in  short. 
TlicBduIt  baa  obviously  more  complicaLcd  nctivili^-s  1'>  carr>'  on; 
he  has  concerns  that  contiauu  over  lonRer  stretches  of  time  so  tiiat 
more  details  cutur  ia,  aud  results  are  pustputied.    Hence  lie  must 
IcDiBUaUy  look  ahead.    The  prnccu  of  Utiiikiiig  is  csecntiitlly  tlw 
use  for  little  chiklren;  but  tlwre  is  suchadilTerence  in  the  mutcri- 
llkwith  which  the  thinkinR  is  done,  and  tlic  ends  for  the  sake  of 
InUcJi  it  is  carrieil  on,  tlutl  the  inipri-ikston  is  easily  created  tliut  the 
HunkiflH  itself  is  of  a  radieally  didcreut  order.' 

Much  the  same  geoeml  viewpoint  is  that  of  Tliomdike: 

Now  about  these  mental  states  {feelings  nf  reliitionship,  meaning, 
oents.  ihc  threo  sort*  of  menial  stuff  tliat  piny  the  preat  r«Hc* 
"rn  rational  tiiinking)  in  e)>il<iren  we  may  say  ttiat  by  the  school 
aft,  ami  in  fact  lonji  before  then,  they  are  all  presait.    The  six- 
yeir-old  has  all  the  elemcnfary  feelings  involved  in  reiisuning.  Tbo 
.diADge  which  occurs  is  not  tiie  apix-araiicc  of  these  f^odiiifia.  but 
increase  in  numba  and  dcfinitcness  and  a  change  in  the 
of  their  use.    The  constant  Increase  m  general  experience^ 
QiuS^.  and  more  particularly  in  increase  id  definite  study  of 
'tiuBgs  due  to  cducatiuiud  iiUluenews,  furt'ca  children  to  know  more 
Rhtioiuliip-s  between  things  just  an  it  iliK'S  to  know  mon-  thiii(^. 
More  and  more  minute  and  more  compn'heiisivr  rrliLtionshlpg  are 
paxpnl.  Vi'v  Imve  thus  all  stages,  from  the  baby  win*  feds  llinl  his 
(aliter  is  not  like  hi"  im>th<^,  that  two  |H»?rus  of  laiiily  are  nion-  lliau 
oiw-,  li>  ilte  scientist  who  nolr.'s  the  Bimilarity  ix-twi-eii  man  and  the 
oUct  morikeyB  or  relates  the  phenomena  of  gravitation  to  elec- 
trical charges  of  ioiu).* 

•  .  .  Prom  these  facts  it  is  clear  that,  as  regards  tlie  meclutnics 
IBillic  reascrtiinp  process,  children  differ  from  adults  only  as  adults 
^odcruaoiig  tlicmiielves.   Not  some  m>'stcrious  inner  trausfomiO' 

>  I)e«cy,  J,,  "Ueasoaing  in  Early  Childliood,"  Teaciterg  Voil^rgf  Record, 
^  »r.  i«,  I.  p.  9. 

*  tkBriikt,  E,  L..  Soler  m  ChOd  Stud^  [id  edition),  pp.  0«-03. 
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lion,  l>ut  Uie  riJargeimint  and  rcfiiicment  of  cxpc-riena!,  the  Forma- 
tion  of  3y.st<?m3  ami  suitable  ideas,  th*^  knowledge  of  aspertii  or  pl<v 
mcQlsof  tkit\)7s  ^-ssi-utial  to  ditlcrent  piiri>osL's.  llie  ftO{|iiisilion  and 
liabitiial  use  ol  systematic  mi;tIio<lii  of  forming  and  tjc'stinf;  coa- 
dubious,  the  gruwtU  of  skeplieism  concerning  tlie  similarily  at 
Uiintis  alikt;  in  some  respccls,  tb<!  diiQuition  of  tcnus  and  the  rryBtal- 
linatioii  of  exp(iri(Mice.s  into  jicdf  lucnt^,  arc  wltut  make  the  ratioool 
man  out  of  the  blundering  child.' 

From  these  typical  views  it  is  clear  that  the  theory  in- 
volved coaoerning  the  fundaniental  mental  proccsseH  is  one 

[which  assumes  that  the  development  of  efficiency  is  more 
dependent  on  growth  as  affected  by  es:perience  and  trfiining 

,  than  on  a  eerial  development  of  capm-ities  determined  by 
the  forces  of  inner  growth,  und  that  all  the  mental  ]>rocessra 
are  so  interrelated  and  intcrdc]jeiidenl  tliat  serial  or  jjeriodic 

I  development  is  out  of  the  question. 

14.  An  evaluation  of  th.e  theories  of  development.  The 
burden  of  evidence  would  appear  to  be  in  favor  of  the  theoiy 
of  interdependent  or  concomitant  develojiment,  cstjecially 
with  reference  to  ordinary  mental  professes  fiuiduinental 
to  learning.  Evidence  from  theoretic  psychology,  from  ex- 
perimental measurement,  and  from  empirical  knowlcdga 
gained  through  ordinary  experience  inside  and  outside  the 
school,  all  ]Kiiiit  toward  the  same  conclusion  —  that  tlie  fun- 
damental mental  processes  begin  with  the  early  years  and 
continue  throughout  life  without  change  as  far  as  the  mode 
of  their  oiKrration  is  concerned.  Development  is  predomi- 
nantly a  matter  of  the  accumulation  of  e.vt>eriences  "wiuA 
aiTo(;t  all  the  fundamental  processes.  The  laws  of  mental 
life  i>oinl  umuislakably  to  an  interdependence  of  the  mental 
processes  which  precludes  any  conception  of  a  development 
of  any  funtlamental  process  without  a  poasible.  commonly 
a  necess;ir>',  corresponding  modification  of  those  by  wlii 
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its  develnpiaent  is  conditioned  and  those  whose  tlevelop- 
ment  is  conditioned  by  it.  The  stimulus  of  life's  activities, 
iacludiiig  those  of  formal  education,  lUone  determine  whether 
or  not  any  given  nient:il  pn>i»>s  .shuU  be  exercised  and  that 
stimulus  ttffecls  all  nuMilal  i»nR.t!s.ses  at  all  ages. 

If  wc  tuni  from  tiie  gi;in-ral  laws  of  i»syi-.luflogj'  to  Uie  fe- 
mlts  of  exiKi-iinentat  invcstigiitioii  of  the  mcntitl  prowsses 
caiplyyod  by  ehildren  of  difTercnt  ages  the  evidence  jhmuLs 
\\a  Uie  sanie  direction.  Sucli  measurements  as  those  cou- 
adered  in  Tables  XtX  to  XX 11  indicate  that  the  processes 
or  traits  considered  were  to  be  found  in  some  degree  in 
diikircn  of  all  ages  within  the  period  of  school  life.  This  is 
dcsriy  shown  aJao  by  Uie  Courtis  Testa  and  by  Bonser's 
ftudies.^  It  is  also  true  of  more  general  menial  o]>emtions: 

He  uieas  of  the  child  Are  largely  nrw,  wliile  those  of  the  kdult  i 
are  oltmcT  cJ«I  or  connected  with  old  ideas;   hoiicc  the  adult's  i 
BoiUl]  grasp  is  grt^tltr  rhicll.v   bi^JiiiRe  r^f  knowlwlfjr  ami  cxpt^ri-^ 
met.  Thic  effect  of  knuwIixlKe  on  ni<iitji]  grusp  is  well  aKown  by  ' 
4  series  of  experiments  in  which  first-grade  chiMrt-n  and  adulta 
npiwliKX!  onluiojy  letters,  Greek  letters,   aiid  familiar  acntcncca. 
The  aijulla  ba.vt-  httlo  adva/itafp^  in  Uip  c-iisc  of  Gnvk  litU"ra,  a 
G»«l  (leal  in  oixlUiary  k-lt«T»,  and  are  almost  inlinilely  belter  in 
rcpnxIuctQi;  the  letters  making  a  sentence.    Evitlenlly  the  differ- 
nn  b  due  to  grmter  familiarity  and  increased  mental  grasp.* 

II  the  evidence  frotn  the  general  hiws  of  mental  life  and 
t^ewidence  fmm  experimental  investigation  were  wanting, 
wdinary  empirical  evidenix*  sliould  be  salEcjeiit  to  guard  us 
Bgiiost  the  ussuiuplion  tliat  youuu  children  remember  bet- 
Irrtliiui  old^-r  cliildreu  or  thai  the  processes  of  retisuuing  do 
',1  10*  afford  educational  opportunity  to  any  considerable  ox- 
'•Qt  imlil  the  dawn  of  adolescence.  All  forms  of  tJie  mental 

■'"-^.  P.  r.,.  Tkr  Rtiumninj  Abilitif*  of  Childrm  fj  the  Fourth.  Fifth 
hoolOraJet. 
■      iitirk.  I',.  A..  Pimdamm!ali  nf  CkUd  Sttul;/.  p.  255.   Quoted  with 
"■pnmaiioii  vt  ll»c  pulilishcTs,  Tbc  Muouiilan  C'uiupuuj'. 
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processes  are  found  in  Uie  activities  of  cliildren  tlirouglmu 
the  school  period.  Nor  is  it  true  that  during  the  early  pe- 
riods concrete  exi>erierice  ulone  forms  the  stuff  of  mental  Ufe 
and  thai  symbolic-  and  abstrnct  nmlerials  are  either  Uie  sole 
materials  fi]>propriatc  to  later  school  life  or  confined  to  the 
Liter  jjcriods.  Symbolic  imagery  of  the  most  common  type 
i.e.,  letters,  words,  arillimetic;id  symbols,  etc.,  are  employe* 
almost  at  the  very  be^miinj^  of  the  child's  school  life  am 
pUiy  a  most  prominent  part  throughout.  Abstract  thinking 
of  a,  high  order  may  be  found  in  operation  in  any  grade  o 
the  school.  The  extent  to  which  one  nuiy  rely  in  teaching  on 
the  more  complex  mental  processes  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  previous  experience  rather  than  by  the  chrono- 
logical age  reached  by  the  pupils. 

There  is  a  dangerous  tendency  manifest  in  some  quartets 
'  to  a-ssume  that  a  c]o.se  analogy  is  warranted  between  tliefun- 
damcntal  mental  processes  and  instincts  and  to  base  a  tlieoiy 
of  deferred  development  and  tninsilory  quality  for  the  com- 
mon mental  processes  on  the  assumption  of  such  cluL^acie^ 
istics  for  instinct.^.  While  the  majority  of  instincts,  eg., 
fear,  curiosity,  imitation,  etc.,  are  mjmifest  in  children  from 
birth,  certain  other  instincts,  e.g..  the  sex  instincts,  ore  ooo- 
ceived  to  be  delayed  nutJl  about  the  stage  of  puberty.  Lik^ 
wise  it  is  commonly  held  that  certain  instincts.  e.g.,  the 
*'  eolkfcting  instinct,"  tend  to  be  transitory,  manifesting  i 
period  of  waxing,  a  jxiriod  of  ascendency,  and  u  period  ol 
waning.  Whether  or  not  such  characteristics  are  of  frequeol 
occurrence  with  reference  to  inslinct<>,  tliere  is  little  ground 
for  assuming  like  phenomena  to  be  chantcteristic  of  ihe 
fundamental  mental  processes  of  seuse> perception,  memoiyj 
reasoning,  and  the  like. 

If  lliis  is  the  case  witli  .TnmR^^'s  ticrniK-ratr  acx.'ount,  vrlial 
we  say  of  those  who  deicribc  the  inner  growih  of  man 'a  in^tiiTct 
anti  rapacities  altogMhor  as  o  scries  of  tendencies,  appearing,  ni 
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mg,  luting  A  brief  space  and  VAiuxhitij;  uhWh  tbt^a  uiid  Uicrv  Gxvtl 
n  habiU  —  like  U»r  ripruiiiK  of  (niite  which  syou  il«cmy  unless  pre- 
Kmed  by  liic  bousewivery  of  babJU,  or  like  a  processioD  uf  auidi- 
*kta  wUicli  pas8  tbroufih  an  office,  itiiuippeariiig  fur  g<nx\  and  all 
imks  enlisted  at  the  time  and  drili«!  by  some  r«-niifin}(  lOiivt 
ottln  minil.  Such  li  sharp  iteBnition  of  the-  mo  an<J  fall  uf  original 
ICBiliincies  in  a  serial  unlvr  ut  stages  or  c[>ocb9  seena  tn  me  to  Iw  a 
gntt  esagjtcraUoQ,  corresponding  only  here  and  tberu  to  Ihc  actuAl 
I  of  ioncr  dcvdopuicut.' 


It  is  duubtfu],  indeed,  that  delay  iii  appearance  or  Iran- 
Btorincss  is  s  law  of  any  extensive  appUcaiioa  with  rcfcr- 
caee  to  instincts  (though  perhaps  quite  the  reverse  is  true 
irith  respect  to  speufic  matLifestatious  in  the  form  of  spatial 
ialrrcsts  whicli  are  hif,'bly  suseejitiblc  to  the  influence  of 
Uk  eovironment  and  special  training).  With  respect  to  the 
fundamental  meutal  processes  evidence  is  wantiug  that  it 
can  apply  at  all.  * 

15.  Implications  for  secondary  education.  Almost  every 
phase  of  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  is  atfectod  to  a 
greater  or  Iras  extent  by  the  theory  accepted  concerning  the 
order  and  rate  of  mental  development.  Certain  implications 
taay  be  briefly  considered  here. 

(J)  Affecting  organizaiion  and  administraiion:  The  articu- 
IilioQ  between  elementary  education  and  secondary  educa- 
tion has  freftuently  been  based  in  part  on  tJie  theory  that 
the  mental  development  of  children  is  serial  and  periodic 
ud  that  imt^ftimt'differencts  between  children  of  earlier 
Hid  later  ages  ju-stify  a  rather  sharp  distijiction  between 
elanontary  and  seeuudury  education.  This  Uie«»r>'  is  always 
more  or  less  assoeiuled  with  certain  theories  of  udo]i;seetice 
w  ftlation  to  secondary  education  which  will  be  cuusiderecl 
At  greater  leo}^  in  foUoning  sections.  In  anticipatioiK  how- 

'TWaiacei  E.  1^.  Tkf  fhifinal  Stdure  nj  Man.  jip.  3rt(t-B7-    Quoted 
*ililbepeRni»ionof  tfaepublislMTa.  Teachers  College  Bureau  of  rubtica- 
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ever,  two  quotations  may  be  given  to  illustrate  Uic  general 
uttituijc.  llius  Bagley: 

From  these  facts  (tiii>.<ic  of  metitd  changi^  at  adolesrenpe),  it 
fuUows  tliat  the  methods  of  moral  culture  muut  be  tranafonned 
almost  in  a  day.  Just  as  ui  menUJ  training  "the  drill  oiid  uivchou- 
ism  of  Uic  previous  period  must  be  relaxed,"  fcu,  tii  mural  truiiiiiig, 
the  arbitrary  uiid  authuritativK  rulings  that  have  hittierto  been  the 
nuumUiy  must  now  give  place  to  rew^ou.^ 

In  a.  similar  vein  writes  Davis: 

American  educational  ipirrk  wrortgly  organi^d.  —  Agam  the  pr»- 
eot  mode  of  organizing  nnd  ttdntiiiisteriiiK  ixfucatiotLal  work  ta 
America  ia  psychoicigically  ili-groundal.  'i'he  adolt^ceut  period 
usually  bcpiiTs  at  ahoiit  tlip  age  of  twelve  years.  Witli  the  dawn  of 
tliiB  new  period  come  most  notable  changes  in  physical  form, 
structure,  juid  function  and  most  det'ided  concomitant  i)sycho 
luKicui  chaciges.  At  this  jierioii  self-eonsciousness  is  born.  The 
iuterists  Uiat  formerly  held  dominant  sway  are  cast  aside.  New 
tiiotives  stir,  new  aspiratiorui  6re,  new  goals  beckon.  Cort,acujvt 
liKjirat  reason  (li'ijifis  ta  iirocluiiu  itaelf.  The  vdnd  ia  mi  longer  w(i>jW 
loith  mere  ciiijiiri<-ulftu:t3,  but  it  demands  tfiat  tke/acta  be  presented  in 
their  essentia^  relations.  ,  ,  .  To  enforce  unnatural  reiitraints  upon 
UI  (uloleseeut  is  to  deaden  h>a  seiisibUities,  stiBe  hi3  intellectual  and 
hia  MH-'ial  nithusiasm,  and  atrophy  his  powers.  To  keep  hiju  luider 
the  reatricUvc  and  arbitrary  discipline  of  the  ordiuarj'  elementary 
school  is  to  sin  against  nature  and  to  commit  an  offence  against 
the  laws  of  serial  wcH-bcing.  To  employ  with  hini  the  metliods  of 
instruction  and  training  of  the  elementary  school  is  to  pnivoke 
liim  to  truancy,  cncourafie  him  to  evade  school  work,  and  impd 
him  to  forsake;  school  duties  altogctlier.  The  beginniHg  qf  adfAet- 
ecnce  ij  viost  empliaiicaUy  ifte  beginn.ing  f^  the  iitriod  qf  aecondarj/ 
education.  As  our  schools  oro  orgaoized  and  adauuistered  to-day 
this  fact  is  ignored.* 


'  Bagley,  W.  C,  Tht  Ediicalire  Prortsu,  p.  iOU.  Iliilim  Ij.v  III*  presexA 
writer.  (Juoted  with  the  permission  of  the  publJahers,  The  MacmillMi 
C^MMpany. 

»  Davis.  C.  O..  Princijita  and  PfanT  for  Reorganmn.fi  Smmdarjf  Kduoh-'i 
tion,  p;i.  <lB-70  uf  JolmstoiL,  C-  H.  (!Mlili)rl,  //I'l/A  Si-huol  Ktlnniivm.  Italia 
by  t1ic  prcM^iit  uriliT.  Quoted  with  the  |icrmuuriou  uf  Ihe  publiBtWi^ 
Cbarlca  Srribacr's  Sons. 
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rndcplying  such  statements  as  Uiose  cited  is  a  thcorj'  that 

elenentoiy  and  secoDdary  education  cao  be  distinguished  an 

lliv  basis  of  the  "  mental  sta^^  "  of  tlie  children  us  deter- 

oiined  by  the  inner  growth  ot  certain  meritjil  traits,  uith 

particular  reference  to  a  sudden  burnt  «f  the  cufNicity  to  rea- 

foo  with  an  assumed  sudden  otyict  of  adoit^nit*.    In  con- 

Irtst  witli  such  a  ihw>rj'  tlie  tlicory  uf  concomitant  develop- 

ncat  of  mental  traits  would  justify  no  such  sharp  division 

betnrccn  etcmentary  and  secondary  education,  but,  on  the 

oaotrary,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  reco^jniziug  that 

liiere  can  be  no  sharp  di\'iding  line  bet«-ecn  the  two  and 

demands  that  the  transition  from  elementary  education  to 

secondary  education  be  gradual  and  continuous. 

{£)  A^eciinff  subjeci-maUvr :  A  Uicvry  of  the  serial  and 
periodic  development  of  mental  truiU  bus  fre<{uenUy  been 
ouidc  the  basis  of  the  ast^ignnieut  uf  various  subjects  of 
study  to  dilTerent  part^  of  the  »diix)l  course,  ajssigiunij  to  the 
earlier  years  subjects  of  study  whicli  are  t«n wived  to  de- 
pend for  their  mastery  on  more  or  Ifiss  mechanical  processes, 
espedalty  motor  ability  and  memory,  and  assigning  to  the 
later  years  those  subjects  of  study  whicli  arc  conceived  to 
demand  reasoniug  ability-  Tluis  it  is  fr«iucntly  argued  that 
subjects  of  stmiy  rctjuiring  motor  skill  are  best  acqiiire<l  by 
cliildren  in  the  elementary  school  or  in  the  early  grades  of 
tbe  secondary  school.  Likewise  it  is  argued  that  the  study 
of  foreign  languages  should  be  begun  at  about  the  age  of 
twelve  because  of  the  demand  which  it  makes  on  mcmoiy. 
So.  also,  it  is  claimed  that  subjects  calling  for  icsthetic  ap- 
prvdatiou  such  as  literature,  and  subjects  calling  for  logic-al 
reasoning  should  be  deferred  and  oiTercd  rflali\'uly  talc  in 
the  scJiool  course.  Whatever  otlier  rea>ious  may  justify  tlic 
kicattf.in  of  subjects  in  various  grades  of  the  scliotjl,  little  jus- 
tificutiou  can  be  found  for  such  arguments  as  may  depend 
for  their  validity  on  an  assumption  that  special  mcnla\  pTO- 


n 


cesses  are  eispecially  favorable  at  certain  ages.  Far  more  satis* 
factor3*  is  the  theory  that  socia!  economy'  and  the  (^a^aclfiE 
of_specific  training  already  given  and  acquired  should  be 
ihe  criteria  dctcrniiniug  tlic  values  and  positions  of  subjects 
of  study  in  the  school.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  subject  of  study 
whidi  made  no  demand  on  perception,  conception,  imagery, 
memory,  reasoning  (if  such  should  be  conceived  as  a  reality) 
could  not  be  considered  appropriate  for  education,  and  fail- 
ure to  employ  any  of  those  processes  in  earlier  education 
would  probably  l>e  the  best  guarantee  that  that  process 
Would  not  be  efficient  at  a  later  stage. 

(3)  A^ecting  -meSfiods  of  teaching:  Obviously  tlic  tlieory 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  development  of  mental  trails 
vitally  concerns  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  teacJiing  any 
subject.  According  to  the  theorj'  of  serial  or  periodic  de- 
velopment emphasis  on  the  concrete  or  abstract,  on  memory 
or  rejisonins.  is  to  be  determined  by  the  age  of  the  pupil  and 
williout  reference  to  the  stage  of  his  development  with  re 
spect  to  the  specific  materials  concerned.  At  a  certain  age 
teaching  methods  are  to  rely  primarily  on  memory  and  to 
minimize  dependence  on  re;isoning.  In  the  succeeding  stage 
the  process  is  to  be  reversed  and  inner  growth  alone  is  sui> 
posed  to  make  possible  extensive  reliance  on  llie  pupil'a 
ability  to  reason.  Tlie  conception  has  vicious  resulti,  not 
only  in  that  it  assumes  the  possibility  of  the  sudden  aban* 
donmcnt  of  habits  of  memorizing  which  have  Ijeen  fostered 
carefully  in  the  earlier  stage,  and  assmncs  the  rejidy  develop- 
ment of  habits  and  ideals  of  reasoning,  but  also  because  H 
leads  to  an  ovcrrmphsisis  on  mcitioriBntion  in  the  eitrliei 
sljLges  and  a  failure  to  give  needed  pniCTtiec  to  reasoning  witli- 
out  whieh  It  is  impossible  to  find  it  effective  at  later  sLaj^ 
Only  when  proper  exercise  is  given  to  the  reasoning  processffl 
in  connection  with  the  simpler  experiences  of  tlie  earlier 
stages  is  tliere  any  warrant  for  expecting  tlieir  effective  opeT 
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Btion  with  Uie  more  complex  experiences  of  tlie  later  period. 
In  \hk  cuuucctiun  it  luuy  be  iiuted  ttiat  ubtrii  reiisaiiiiig  is 
n^lecteti  iu  the  etemeutary  liultuul  tuid  eiuphaitiKed  iii  tiie 
bigfa  school  Uie  raLlier  rapid  development  of  capacity  previ- 
ously diKXHiragciI  muy  give  ttie  ap]K>aranoe  of  a  sudden  inner 
jrowth  which  is,  however,  but  the  natural  expiuuion  of  a 
opacity  prc^Uily  n^lected. 

As  opposed  to  this  theory,  the  theory  of  coatinuous  on^ 
COQcomitant  dcvelopmeut  demaods  that  eacli  mental  trait 
receive  due  attention  througliout  the  e>choal  course  and  tlial 
Is  of  teaching  be  adapted  to  utilize  all  the  fundamental 
lal  traita  from  the  bctfinning.  Obviously  maturity  here 
b  eUewhere  muni  be  an  imijortaiit  factor,  but  miitiirity 
should  not  be  measured  ou  tlie  basis  of  a  series  of  delayed 
developmeuta  of  the  difTereat  mental  traits. 

(4)  A^ecting  discipline  and  treainienl  of  the  pupil:  Ac- 
to  the  thetwy  of  serial  or  periodic  development  the 
,cnt  of  pupiU  would  be  determined  largely  by  the 
Uctor  c^  age,  postulating  rather  mechanical,  submissive 
»c(im  by  the  pupils  during  the  earlier  stages  and  deferring 
apjieaU  to  reason  until  the  later  st^iges.  According  to  the 
liiMry  of  continuous  and  conconutant  development  ai>peals 
to  the  reason  of  pupiU  are  as  appropriate  at  one  agfi  as  at 
«i»t!ier,  provided  tlicy  are  adapted  to  the  specific  stages  of 
development  and  provided  they  are  expressed  in  terms  or 
•clioiig  which  the  [>upiU*  previous  experiences  can  interpret. 

h  any  event  the  transition  from  the  rule  of  rules  to  the  rule 

of  reason  must  be  gradual. 


L        in.    TaBORIBa  OF  THE  INFLUENCE   OF  AnOLEaCENCE  ON 

I  Devbuipmbnt  of  Mental  Tk.uts 

I       16  Theories  of  the  influence  of  adolescence.    Closely 
^^■liled  to  the  problem  considered  above  is  the  problem  of 


the  dwclopment  of  mental 
;«■  aeeoaduy  education.   Iq  its  most 
■oijr  be  stated  as  follows :  Is  the 
of  tnestal  traits  such  that  there 
id  and  relatively  slow  growth,  or. 
It  cssentiaUy  continuous  and 
ipead  fonn  as  having  direct  bearing  on 
:Mbrpc<oUem  may  he  stated  thus:  Is  the 
I  stage  of  adolescence)  relatively 
Jms  its  abrupt  appearance  entail  sud- 
»  Ml  yneral  physical  dct'clopment.  and 
lauges  in  mental  traits  coincide  nitli 
or,  are  all  the  mentjil  phenomena 
[  to  accompany  adolescence  characterized 
'  Two  theories  are  found  in  psycho- 
thcor>'.  One  theory  assumes  that  the 
.^^  of  aMOtal  traita  at  adplesccnce  is  relatively 
^  ^  afcMfcjuiaed  by  sudden  ^uTrelatively  abrupt- 
It  0  iSnuonly  termed  the  Theory  of  Saltatory 
ifstm  Mtiarr  =  lo  leap,  to  proceed  by  leaps). 
IhnQT  Msunies  that  development  is  essentially 
ajaJ  jcraduikl.  such  fluctuations  as  occur  merely 
rllw  usual  phenomena  of  a  variable  factor.   Thk 
1^  mM  tW  TlKonr  ^  Gradual  Dtvfhpment.  The  two 
lyW  nMiKt^b'  ciwtrasted  by  diagrams.  (Fijjure  A.) 
"^  n*  tbwqr  of  Siitatoiy  development  The  phenomena 
^«^|m^  «»d  atioleeiociice  have  always  been  fraught  vtith 
(«.%  »|»k«t$  of  «tiucation  and  particularly  to  studcnta 
r^MiBWy  v^ueatiiw.    This  tnlcrest  always  present  has 
,  tJ^HMklrcl  to  a  hii;h  degree  hy  the  results  of  the  cluld 
MK^fmrnt  of  tfa«'  post  quarter  century  and  especially 
liM>  pMlJS(itti«in  vi  Hall  *s  monumental  work  on  Ado- 
■  in  19IU.   Sulv4n)iient  to  the  publication  of  that  btxik 
ImlMMU  of  ado)est<rncr.  or  of  the  development  o( 
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piqrnca!  and  mental  traits  vnih  age.  have  been  unaffrctcd  hy 
Ibcdattt  which  Hall  presented  nnd  the  theories  whirh  he  set 
fartL  Prominent  amoti;;  tliuse  theories  was  ilie  theory  of 
the ealtatoiT'  development  of  meotal  traits  at  adolescence, 
ud  most  treatments  of  Uiat  topic  have  l>cen  more  or  k»3 
(olomi  hy  the  tcncl:>  of  Hall  and  his  school. 

Bqiresaitativc  opinions  viill  illustrate  tJie  form  which  the 
theory  of  saltatory  dcvclopcienl  takes  among  its  lulvocalca. 
Bvob&m  states  it  thus: 

UlltitJogicat  changes:  Ever3'body  is  familiar  with  the  mare  ob- 
nBttchsQi^  tliat  cxx-urat  this  perioH.  The  rt-prothietivc  organs 
WnsK  in  size,  tlie  larynx  ctiturt,'<u».  the  v(M_'ti.l  iiot<\s  iH-t^oiiK;  duii- 
>W,  llic  \-oluiiK  of  tlm  heart  is  iiicrnaawl.  .  ,  .  Proliably  rqually 
■Apvtint  rhan)*cA  orriir  in  the  hrain;  for  th<^  slutpc  of  the  hood 
™ug«,  and  nt-w  intdl^ctual  and  emotional  arlivitiea  of  tliii 
P*»W  mrisl  be  accompanied  by  the  functiuiiiii)i  of  the  cvrcbral 
wota*  that  have  lain  dormant  before.  This  iji,  nwrcovcr,  u  period 
vftlieci&Uy  rapid  growth  in  butli  sexes. 


J 


rtccnrLKs  of  secondary  ethtoatton' 


The  pRycTioIop«iI  ohanfK^s  at  pubrrtj*  are 
^ tw  WB**^*!*!!^'  There  is  a  ^at  iiiQii\  of  new  scctMiiiiins.  Thi: 
^Hk,  jivusni  by  Um-m  new  ntiniiili.  iix'tx-usi-s  its  activity.  The 
cuoA^tant  of  this  irKT«-as<>d  cerebral  activity  is  maai* 
■  ft  vftncL>'  of  ways.  The  adotcscent  mind  is  filled  witJi 
hMMk  Ji—Tiii  tf  mpc3tiiou8  passions,  and  net?  i(ica&.  Sorial  and 
vl^Bnl  iB^mbra  U-oonio  dominant;  egoism  nftcn  give.*)  plnrr  to 
^tto^Hk  FoliticEJ  »r  religioiift  zeal  soinctiDim  Iieconic  tiie  mmn- 
AC^  al  artiiia.    The  Tfononina  jxnmTt  come  into  wff.' 

KkM'ft  tbrory  of  the  development  of  physical  and  mental 

tniti  vith  iulolesc«ncc  is  not  so  readily  gained  through  a 

qiiotntion  or  u  few  quotations,  as  from  the  general 

hVwv  t<f  hi.i  n'i>rk.   A  few  chaxucteristic  pufisages,  however, 

luril  tlhutJi>tt^  his  theory: 

AAJr^'eDCT  is  a  nrw  birth,  for  the  hi(:;her  and  more  completely 

_iVMM  tmtlfi  an'  now  bum.    The  qualities  of  body  and  bouI  that 

*f^)itt  mrrfte  art'  fur  newer.   The  child  comes  from  and  harlts  back 

|«i  n  rni»>li'r  |»nHt:  Ulc  affulcseent  ts  neoiLtiLviaUc,  und  in  him  the 

UKr  (K^jnisitit'iw  nf  the  race  x!<iwl.v  I'tTOHir  prepolj^t.     Dm-elop- 

i»  li**  «riwliinl  nnd  more  saltatory.  sufy^esUve  of  some  ancient 

fTinu\  iJ  liliirm  ttJiJ  stress  when"  old  moorings  were  broken  aud  a 

blither  level  allAiticd.  Thi;  uimuaj  mLc  uf  gruwtb  in  height.  wci^thU 

%Md  •liTUKtli  '*  increased  onil  tift(ni  dinil>iLtl,  and  cwn  more.    Tm- 

iu«Hant  rinielionii  previously  non-ojcistent  arise.   Growth  of  parts 

*itd  uniw"  ''""*■■''  ■'^  former  proportions,  some  permanently  and 

fft>kiiir<  liir  B  iH'OMtn.  Some  of  Utese  arc  still  fcrowln^  in  old  a^f  and 

.^)tt^.|ti  Mv  HiMiii  arrestitl  anil  atruphy.    The  old  iikmJuU  of  dimvn- 

■iitiiN  Ixvnnie  olixiiliile  and  old  Imrmotiies  arc  broken.    The  range 

III  liiilividiiiil  difTi-rrnt!i-ii  and  avej-a^e  errors  in  all  physical  meufitire- 

Itti'iilN  i»i"l  tt"   [wyehie  lesla  iiiercaaes.     Some  linger  loug  in  the 

i>hlldl*h  iIjiiC  ""*'  lutvoni-r  late  or  slowly,  while  others  push  oo 

Willi  •  •ndilen  imtburst  of  impulsion  to  early  matnrity.' 

t  |liin>luini.  W.  11..  "Tlie  Study  of  Adolcaoena!;"  Pedagiiffxeat  Seminarjf, 

*  \U\\.  4<.  M .  A'iiiU'jftntt,  vol  t.  p.  xiiL  Ilflll's  statement  that  the  mitfe 
4if  Idthv  l.liuti  ilillrrvin»«  In  all  physical  mowtiutmcnls  uad  [w>-ehic  testa  i»- 
MMM<*  !•  oi'tfii  1"  eouttadicUon.   Cf.  Terman.  L,  M..  The  MiatvreBwi 
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/  h  at(ol«9ccnce.  in<jividualistn  is  suddenly  aiigmcntMi  and  begins 

oiensff  itx  limits  and  its  fjraiiual  .subordiuAttuo  to  tJit;  ntcc  which 

iffalcs  pnscrilx;.' 

At  adolescence  ea*^li  of  the  senws  undcrRoes  certain  charocter- 
Weebsiigcs  of  stnicturc,  function,  or  Ixith.  Intrrrsts  chanpp  and 
*itli  them  the  argans  of  apporw^lion,  so  that  n-iipiTtt  and  i-Ictiitiitji 
dilfm-nt  from  tliwst-  hithiTUi  aitsorbiiift  Uif  roinplrx  but  idr4.>3dy 

uniiiar  objectji  of  sense  lieoame  foci  of  attention.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
knt  imporiaiit  and  compreheasive  modiJiaitious  is.  that  whcivas 
Doft  !ten»e  niimuli  before  Uiih  age  t^nd  slronKly  to  provoke  reilex 

Ortioos.  aSifV  it  these  tend  to  be  delayed  or  better  oi^anixed, 
if  there  Were  ft  marked  incrvase  of  associative  or  central  funis 

MM.  Before,  the  projectio'n  ayateiu  predominated,  and  stimuli, 
nygtstiuUi  arid  afferent  processes  Reiierally  paAS!-d  iiiore  reitilily 
Vcr  to  the  cllcreut  or  motor  tracts;  but  uow  we  have  iuurvaeed 
erebnd  irradiations.  ai]d  there  is  a  outrkcd  advance  in  the  develop- 

eot  ol  thi;  loug-circuitiug  functioiiit  of  tbouglit.  dcIitK-ratioa,  and 

Of  all  the  changes  normid  at  adolescence,  none  are  more  oom- 
lebensivc  and  perliaps  none  arc  now  more  tj-pieal  of  the  [isychic 
iTonualiuu  of  this  ugc  thou  tiiuae  that  uccur  iu  Ihe  attitude 
rwatd  tlie  various  ospccbi  of  nature.  .  . .  The  new  life  Ik  first  \n>m 

the  heart,  and  is  more  or  less  unconjKious.  and  among  its  first 
Wntoncous  creations  arr  metaphors  that  may  fade  ond  be  often 
Ktt&teil,  fto  tliat  lan^^iijige  itself  becomes  fiM^il  p«n?try.  Allegory 
Vts  thinj^  ft  di»]  me»iiing;  symlxjli^m  is  How  limt  |>U!<Jtble.  tuiJ 

widening!  cirele  of  objects  and  events  arqtiire  a  new  puqiort.* 

At  the  dawn  of  adolesfcence  this  impulse  to  migrate  or  wander 
howB  a  yredt  uuil  suddeu  inerease.* 

But  with  tlic  teeiu  all  this  Ix'gins  t»  he  chanf;ed  and  many  of 
Umc  prucepta  (for  previous  nxlucation)  must  be  gradually  reversed. 
Hne  ii  ao  outburst  of  growth  tlrnt  nceJji  u  lurK<-  |wrt  of  the  tuLil 
■nctie  eoetiiy  of  the  bcidy.  .  .  .  The  mind  at  timo  ){ruwM  iu  leu-^M 
nd  botuxls  iu  u  way  Uiat  seemg  to  tii:ty  the  greuL  enemy,  fatigue. 
■Qd  yet  wheu  the  teacher  grows  a  httle  tiresome  the  pupil  is  tired 


<  lUl,  G.  S.,  AdtiUaeetKe.  vol.  ii.  p.  S8.   Quotations  frotn  AdiJeaeenog 
*«k\itc pmiihaiuu  vi  the publinhen.  D.  .A.ppleluu  8t  Co, 
'  IhH.  voL  II.  p.  i.  »  llml.,  vol.  It,  pii.  IM-M. 

*  Mil,  vol  u,  p.  377.  ■  Ibid.,  vol.  U.  pp.  4£S-M. 
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Wb*tbw  or  not  unqualified  advocacy  of  the  tlieoty 
w^ttMiKwy  development  can  be  ascrilxd  to  Hall,  certain  il  us 
:tkst  many  educators  and  psx-chologists  more  or  less  in- 
SuHMvd  by  his  work  have  adopted  that  theory  without 
lafftrrrinblf  tjualijicatiun.  On  no  other  theory  could  be  justi' 
fad  Mich  extniva^ant  expressions  as  tlie  foiloning;  *'  At  this 
IBrriod  wlf-eonsciousuess  is  born.  The  interests  that  for- 
MRrl>'  hekl  dominant  sway  are  cast  aside.  New  motives  stir, 
■ffw  {Mpirtttions  fire,  new  Ronls  beckon.  Conscious  lojn'cal 
Ifvcunm  l>epns  to  proclaim  itself."  "^  "  MfniaUy,  then,  u 
|»tU  m  pliystc-ally,  ndolpscence  is  a  new  birth";  -  etc. 

iS.  The  theory  of  gradua]  development.  Opposed  to  tiw 
lhrnr>*  of  Siiltatory  development  is  the  theory  of  gradual 
drvelopiuent  which  |>ostulatcs  that  growth  in  the  mental 
tmiU  is  c.ssentialty  gradual.  Again  the  form  which  this  theoiT 
uuy  Ih'  seen  best  from  typical  xncws.   Thus  Tliomdikesfl| 

I  rniH'hiclL*.  tlLi-'refore,  tliat  the  development  of  mental  trails  with 
iU(r  )uu  not  hcttti  uiid  uuinot  he  aijniiiatety  mca-iured  by  such 
■lihlim  uJt  those  quoted  (Gilbert).  To  measure  it  wc  must  repeat 
iiitwiun-ni lilts  upoii  the  same  indi\-i(liia]s  and  for  alE  imrposti  oi 
lidfiT'i'''*  jirt-acrvt;  intact  ooch  of  tlic  individual  cluui^-8.  In  cod* 
Uti'liii'ii  willi  •*iu*li  r>(  Uurrn  arcoimt  mast  be  taken  of  Ibe  training 
whioh  Uie  iiidividuiJ  in  question  liaa  undo^one. 

What  iiiuiaiirements  we  do  have  may  serve,  howt.-\tT,  to  correct 
invti  I'rrnrH  nf  t.'uuuiiuu  t>]>im(.iu.    The  notion  tJmt  the  iiicrcuat^  in 

ellty  <hti-  lo  a  given  amount  of  progress  towanl  mnLurity  are 
iply  alike  (or  all  children,  save  tlie  so-ealle*!  "abnonnally  prcco* 
li"  or  " rutanlcil, "  is  false.  The  same  fraction  of  the  total  inner 
(I('Vrl»'l«rieiit.  (n>iii  zero  to  adidt  ability,  wiU  produce  vttry  uite<|Ual 
n'MiiIlM  in  dilTereitl  childrc-ii.  huicr  growth  iu.'UdilfcrvuUy.uccunl- 
(iijt  to  Ihe  original  nature  that  is  growing. 

Tlu-  notion  tliat  iimLurity  is  the  main  factor  in  the  dilTenmccs 
ihniiid  ainoiiifiit  Bchool  children,  so  tJiat  grading  and  methods  of 


>  |lN»b,  C.  0.i  p.  00.  of  JolttLston.  C.  If.  C^dilnr).  Higk  Rekod  Edu»- 
I  Uigivy,  W.  C,  Tim  Edavative  Proeat.  p.  196. 
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(kBcfabg  alnuld  be  fitted  {-tosdy  to  "stage  of  growLh."  is  a\so  talae. 
hiibj  aa  means  very  hani  to  fiml  si-vcn-year-olili  who  ran  do 
inteUectual  work  at  which  one  in  twenty  seventeen-year-olds 
iNMldfaiL' 

^ro  geaeral  qumtious  coni-Trninii  Uic  tim(sn>lutioiis  uf  iiriKina) 
tndencies  may  be  tli^iissccl  here  Ixtjiuiu'  iif  tlu'ir  iiitriiuiic  iinpoN 
UoMand  their  sm'to*  in  prt^ti.s)KJsiiig  tht*  studfmt  toacritk-ol  atti- 
tude in  connection  with  the  (general  litoralurc  of  mcntaJ  Hcvdc^ment 
b  childhood,  ThcK  questions  conocm  the  atutdentuna  of  fke  tMU> 
Hf  f^  lUtat/ed  lendefvies  and  Hw  frrnptencjf  nj  trarun'ttirtf  tendencies. 

It  is  a  favorit*;  dictutu  of  superficial  fwycholosy  aiwl  pe<liifi(^y 
tlut  instinrtji  lie  cntin-ly  dunnatit  oiid  tliun  »priii^  into  full  itLrc-nj^tb 
within  a  few  weeks.  At  a  pertain  statje,  wu  iirc  Uilil.  such  and  such 
t  tendency  has  \Xa  "aflseont  period"  or  ripening  time.  Three  is  the 
ag«  (or  fear,  six  is  the  sfle  for  climliing.  fifteen  is  the  age  for  coopcra- 
tiwuciss,  and  the  like.  Th--  siine  <lo<-trine  is  appliiil  to  tlw;  sup- 
posed "faculties"  or  very  generul  fapacitiw  of  the  iiiiiwl.  Within 
a  ^liar  ur  two  around  eight  tlie  child  is  »aid  to  chaiiRt.'  from  a  mere 
bundle  of  sennory  (at|iJicitii».  tu  a  cliild  possessed  uf  iniuginatioQ; 
somewhere  iround  thirteen  another  brief  wnire  (if  moiitlw  briitga 
Im  reasoning  up  from  near  zero  to  nearly  full  cuergy;  a  year  or  two 
flomcwbcrc  iu  the  tvcns  creates  aItniL<!iii! 

These  statements  arc  almoet  certainly  misleading.  The  onu  in- 
stinct whose  appearance  Beetns  most  like  a  dramatic  rushing  upon 
life's  stage  —  the  sen  instinct  —  is  found  ni>on  eart-fnl  study  to  be 
gradually  maturing  (or  years.  The  capacity  for  reasoning  shows  no 
signs  by  any  testa  as  yet  Riven  of  developing  twice  as  mueh  in  any 
one  year  from  five  to  twenty-five  os  iu  any  otlier.  In  the  cases 
whwB  the  diffcrencca  between  cliitdren  of  ditTerent  a«es  may  be 
taken  roufchly  to  measure  the  rate  of  inner  Rrowtli  of  eupUL-itlcs. 
I  wlut  data  we  have  show  nothing  to  justify  the  doctriiHi  lA  sudden 
li^RimLg  in  a  aerial  unlcr.' 

Tlie  few  interests  whose  strength,  period  by  period,  Iiave  Iiecn 
JIDOK  Or  Icds  well  measured,  give  no  evidence  nf  any  Niidden  acces- 

'Ikorndike,  R.  L.,  FjiHeaiionid  Pinichdntftj,  vol.  irr  (1*"+).  PP-  870-80. 
WHul  irith  the  permiaflioii  of  the  publkhcra,  Tutclicra  Oille^  Bureau  of 
I^limtions. 

'  TiicH-iidtke.  ft.  I„,  The  Original  yahtn  of  Mttn.  pp.  Mft-Ol.  Quiit«! 
*4  tie  irttmiaswD  uf  the  pultli&livn,  Tenebi^rK  College  Bureau  *A  Vu\il^ 
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I  Mnti  of  power.  Tims  collecting  seems  to  inerease  in  vigor  gradii&lly 
from  l>»■^(>r<^  .ilx  to  ten.  Tlio  capacities  of  sensory  discrimination, 
liu-iii'jrj',  ol>8rrv«tion  utitl  llie  like  which  have  been  measured  la 
rliiliin-Ti  at  difft-renl  ugts,  an  of  course  in  tlie  coiidition-s  thai  they 
OPii  ut  miy  age  Iiecjujse  of  training  ns  wdl  as  inner  growth,  and  the 
furtt*  nonecrning  their  mtes  of  gain  eannot  Vm?  used  at  their  fa^ 
Vulw  ill  our  arRiinient,  But  so  for  as  tht-y  do  go,  they  give  no  sui>- 
to  the  ttusjry  of  the  sudden  rise  of  inner  tendencies.  Indeed 
BVeiy  tendency  that  Iwis  been  subjecte<l  to  anylbiug  like  rigid  suru- 
ny  Menu  to  fit  the  word  graduul  ruLLicr  Liuui  the  word  sudtkii  in 
I  rate  of  itfl  muluriiig.^ 

Tlriefly  stated,  Thortidike's  tJieory  may  Iw  considered 

Icsaciitially  UiU:  that  developjuent  must  be  considered 
cliiefly  with  reference  to  the  individmi!  aad  vnth  has  im- 
IKjriiimTC  iittuclied  to  jrroiip  averages;  that  development  is  a 
matter  uf  sj^efiiic  tntits,  uot  general  "faculties  '*;  Uiat  the 
data  accessible  as  regards  lioth  physical  and  mental  develc^ 
ment  are  at  present  very  inadequate;  that,  such  jis  the  evi- 
dence is.  it  points  toward  cuntiiiuuus  and  gradual  develui>- 
ment  rather  than  toward  sudden  transitions.  These  views 
lenentially  <:onatitule  the  theory  of  gradual  developnivnt. 

The  general  theorj'  of  continuous  and  gradual  de\'el»p- 
nwnt  is  exi>ressed  by  King  as  foUo'ws: 

WTli-n  any  period  of  life  is  set  off  foe  speri:Ll  sl.itily  there  is  dftn- 
gi't  of  tlrawjng  a  picture  Uiat  is  exagfieralcd  atid  untrue  to  reahty. 
Tliiit  is  espetriolly  the  cose  with  hoth  childltocM)  and  youth.  lu  our 
Mgrrtuwi  to  state  clearly  tlic  traits  of  the  period  with  which  we  ore 

ieoiUNTnerl,  we  t^^nd  to  draw  lines  of  <]efinitc  separation  h4?twecd 
what  hhA  eorae  before  and  wfiat  comes  after.  Thi.s  indeed  has  b«sn 
B  vk'n  of  all  those  who  take  up  any  part  of  a  acric-a  of  changes  (or 
jiariiuular  study.  .  .  . 

In  just  this  same  way  tlie  so-called  periods  of  life  from  birth  to 
piiLtiirity  iTKtat  lartii^ty  in  tlie  uiind  of  tlie  over-eager  observer.  TLe 

ilnonj  vfp  luiow  alwjut  human  nature,  the  more  we  are  convinctd 

•ninrndike,  E.  L.,  The  Ongiaal  \titiirc  of  Man.  pp.  8«a-63.  QuoI«d 
w-ilh  die  jKfiuiniun  of  the  publijUcra.  Tcocliera  Callt^gc  Bureau  of  PuUi* 
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f\}at  i)evHopm<T>t  is  a  MMiliniious  pror«-«s.  The  cliild  is,  it  m  true, 
(tllffwit  fivjii  llie  voiidi,  iutil  I  in-  jk'oiitli  fnirii  lliv  rimti,  buL  lUcse 
dtffcTciKvs  Itave  come  about  Uirou^  iufiuitdy  tniiiuU*  gnuIuLioiu 
mtJitr  than  by  grcal  leaps.  Much  has  U'en  niiulc,  for  uiatAiHt!,  at 
lio  dlff(?rc!nre  between  the  religion  of  the  ehilil  and  of  the  ynutli, 
Diui  yet  irvt-rj-tliing  t»>  he  foimd  in  tlie  ttioral  iind  n-Iij^iotiH  iKiiiit 
of  view  of  tlie  youth  luul  its  iH'ginninf^s  hiuI  its  incubation  in  child- 
boorf.  There  is  no  abrupt  sliift  from  one  U>  llieotliw,  Tliis  doe* 
DOtmcmu.  of  course,  tiiat  no  time  of  lifv  Ims  a.uy  tilrikiuK  or  dls- 
liuctivR  c'liaractcristita,  Wn  arc  Bt.riving  ratlirr  to  rniphiiabie  the 
fact  that  what  we  always  finfl,  when  we  look  carefully,  is  coDtinuity 
k  dcrcJopment  rather  than  abrupt  transition, 

Ewn  on  the  plij'sical  side  of  cliilil  lievflopment,  thJa  is  perfectly 
true.  ITie  time  of  rapid  growUi,  at  llie  period  of  jjubiTty.  (itx-s  not 
DoRnolly  begin  suddenly  nor  does  it  end  all  nt  once.  Even  tliough 
Uic actual  rise  in  the  ewvcs  of  height  and  wcigtiL  occur  with  si-em- 
mg  ahruptneas.  the  child  has,  in  the  years  previous,  been  getting 
fwiy  for  this  accelerated  development.  .  .  . 

tiic  development  of  tlw-  sex  instinct  at  pulierty  is  no  exception 
to  ttuM  rule.  l*lie  manifest Ations  of  this  inipij].tt-  at  that  tinic  are 
usually  so  5triking  Uuit  ])sy(;hologisljj  have  It-iitlrrl  to  poitit  lo  jt 
Si  in  instance  of  sudden  transition.  The  little  child  has  l>ecn  a3< 
Mimed  to  be  sexless  in  all  his  interests.  The  meaning  of  sex  sud- 
ilwjr,  it  iia.""  iKvn  held,  dawns  iijion  liiin  at  puberty.  This  view  is 
ipiile  erroneous.  The  sex  lifeuf  the  child  begins  at  iiirth.  Grmlualiy, 
Uirounh  th«  years  of  childhood,  ilifferentiation  rch-s  on,  not  merely 
b  Ifai:  phj-HieaJ  orgamsin  but  al^o  in  mental  nttiludes.  intercsUi,  in 
ICnicnil  poinUf  of  view.  One  of  the  most  importunt  eyiiLrlbutiuiis  of 
Uie study  of  early  and  lalor  cliiltQiood  lias  Immui  the  discovery  that 
tn  tiopulsi-Ji  and  interests  appear,  nonnally,  very  early  and  develop 

IUm  integral  part  of  tlie  childhood  self.  The  period  of  puiierty, 
Utrnvfcre,  inarkK  no  abrupt  Iraiisition;  but  is  simply  the  time  whvn 
thelonq  antecedent  development  emerges,  occupies  a  larger  place 
in  the  child's  horizon,  and  attracts  the  attention  of  the  observer 
n  Umt  lie  droits  Into  the  fcillucy  of  iitiagining  that  something 
tntirely  new  has  snddetily  cotnc  into  beini*, 

YouUi  is  a  transition  period,  but  no  more  so  than  i-t  any  season 
*r  life,  so  long  as  life  continues  to  Iw  truly  alive,  for  life  is,  ia  its 
«*nDC  dumgc  and  progress  for  better  or  for  woree,' 

*  Sog.  I..  The  Uislt-Sdwol  Affe,  pV'  C^' 1-  Quoleil  with  the  permissioo 
tf  Ik  uttlior  aiid  ht>«  publubem,  Bobbs-Herrill  Contjiany. 
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The  cUrity  of  King's  pr^wmtation  leaves  no  opportunity 
to  rs*-j»j>c  the  com-liision  tlmt  his  views  involve  the  theory 
jof  rtinlimious  and  gradual  development. 

19.  Evaluation  of  the  two  theories.  In  attempting  to 
eviiluotc  t}ic  two  theories  of  development  above  presented 
tt  is  [KXx-ssary  briefly  to  cxftmine  and  interpret  the  data  and 
t&TKUUtcntji  on  which  the  theories  depend.  Wlien  the  theory 
ot  »n\ia\.ory  development  is  thus  emmined  it  'm  found  to  rest 
*H\  the  ussumjjtion  of  the  saltatory  development  of  physical 
tmitu,  on  analofiy  between  physical  and  mental  traits,  and 
(■rrtuin  evidence  which  is  supposed  to  support  the  theoi)' 
iliro'lb"'  Thus  it  is  held  that  quantitative  measurements  of 
perimn  parts  and  organs  of  the  body  indicate  that  at  puberty 
n  rnlhcr  sudden  and  abrupt  t^ange  is  found  in  the  rates  of 
(Icvvliipinent.  Growth  in  height  and  weiglit  at  adolescence 
wjicciully  is  instanced.  Facts  indicjitc  the  possibility  of  such 
ludtlen  acccs.»tion  of  development  in  the  case  of  some  organs 
Mid  imrts  of  the  body,  though  the  interpretation  of  certain 
tlnla  is  ojien  to  question  because  of  their  character,  the 
mrlhiHl  of  investigation  or  measurement,  and  tlie  deductions 
iuimIc.  In  the  case  of  otlier  parts  and  organs  the  available 
diiln  point  toward  ({uite  a  diifercnt  condition,  so  that  it  is 
rli'iir  tlmt  not  ull  parts  and  organs  manifest  sudden  matur* 
liiX  hI  puberty  and,  therefore,  that  any  sUitcmcnt  of  saltap 
lory  development  in  ijaicral  Is  not  justified  and  probably 
nut  true.  As  has  l)een  suggested  (e.g..  in  tlie  quotation  from 
h'luK  above),  some  misconceptions  are  involved  even  in 
inlrTi>ivliiig  mca-surements  in  gi-owth  and  height,  and  e^-eo 
ill  I  he  ciwe  of  the  development  of  physiological  traits  char- 
itcteriiitic  of  pulxrty  abru]>t  development  is  not  to  be 
liaNUnKHl  iw  C8lid>li.shed.  Unless  more  tangible  conncclioo 
jwlwreri  Ihc  phy. biological  organs  directly  indicative  of 
iMiJirrly  and  other  physical  and  pliysiolojj^cal  traits  can  be 
'  lOWii.  we  should  liove  little  warruut  in  assuming  radical 
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dianges  in  those  other  traits  to  be  cklcrmined  by  or  to  be 
coinddeiit  with  puberly,  even  if  it  could  itv  shown  Ihiit  tlie 
litter  were  abrupt  uud  sudden  ia  developmeat.  The  burdeu 
(if  proof  is  positive,  nut  negative. 

When  the  none  too  weW  cstJibHshed  theory  of  saltatory 
development  of  physical  traits  i^  mude  the  basis  of  an  anal- 
ogy on  which  to  buiM  up  a  tlicory  of  saltatory  develop- 
unit  of  mental  traits,  a  dangerous  step  i^  taken.  Arpunent 
bjr  analogy  Ls  always  treacherous  and  alwaj's  requires  cor- 
roboralive  evidence.  Certainl>'  in  the  present  case,  if  it  is  to 
beem]^yed  at  all,  the  analogy  should  be  drawn  to  all  organs 
and  puis  of  the  body  or  to  the  body  as  a  wliule,  ruUier  than 
to  certain  parts  only,  which  tliemselvcs  differ  from  utlier 
ports  in  the  nature  of  their  develojfincnt.  More  appropriate 
8tHl  would  be  an  analogj'  to  the  jjbysiological  development 
fi  the  nervous  system,  especially  to  the  deveto|)nient  of  the 
lii^wT  centers  in  the  brain.  It  is,  however,  just  here  that  we 
lave  the  least  reliable  data.  Such  as  the  data  are  they  are  in 
respects  unfavorable  to  a  theory  of  saltatory  develop- 
lU  Certainly  it  is  vicious  to  arsue  in  a  circle  that  ob- 
Mtvcd  chonf^  in  physical  development  indicate  changes  in 
neotal  traits,  and  then  to  argue  that  "  Uic  new  intellectual 
ud emotional  activities  of  this  {wriotl  must  Im>  iu^cronipanied 
by  the  functioning  of  cerebral  ccnt^^ra  that  have  lain  dor- 
itoftt  Iwfore." 

Direct  evidence  of  the  development  of  mental  trnits  ■rfith 
•ff  is  of  two  sorts:  (!)  that  ohtainetl  by  careful  quantitative 
Dteuurement,  and  (2)  that  obtained  from  psychological 
tttrospection  (onidyzing  one  's  o^vn  mental  processes)  and 
lBDU|ph  the  questionnaire  method.  Advocates  of  the  theory 
"'  faltator>'  development  have  dejieiided  largely  on  tlie  sec- 
'M  of  tlie  two  sorts  of  data.  The  dangers  of  introspection 
""  the  [lart  of  untrained  person.s  are  readily  reirognizcd. 
WHea  the  erron>  incident  to  its  use  are  combined  with  tiie 
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«f  kkr  qiKslionn:u>e  method  such   results  as  oh 

be  regarded  without  siis|>k-iou  and  doubt. 

'  m  ■w'Ti'nntirwi  uf  .soiiteof  the  studies  made  in  thil 

fcy  those  methods  cannot  fail  to  leave  the  critic 

of  Uh^  greiiter  part  of  such  mvestigationfl 

to  acoqit  the  i-nnchisions  reached.^ 

Atgtmeots  for  the  tlicnr}'  uf  grndual  de\'elopment  rest 

.     ^^K^4B  tht  Rsults  of  such  quantitative  measurements  oj 

'f  ifctagufctwd  to  above.   Advocutrs  of  the  tlieory  hold  thnt 

^fh  <iaa  as  we  liave,  inndetiuate  though  they  are  for  exact 

t^Bi^flb,  *pe  indirative  of  eontinuoua  and  gradual  dc^-elop- 

J^MM  in  ntffital  traits.  This  is  shci,vn  in  the  tables  presented 

te  tjttf  first  sections  of  tliis  chapter. 

Mh  bdlilicatioos  for  secondary  education.  Tlie  entire 
ttMMHNy  «i  atvondary  educiilioii  is  seriously  affected  by  the 
|H^J4(»»  iiiwlved  in  the  tlieories  above  outEined.  Qtiestlons 
c^  v^  tm)H>r1ance  in  (x>nnection  with  the  organization  and 
^l^MBislnitioii  of  the  seliool,  subjects  of  study,  methods  of 
^g^Ainfi.  nnd  the  treatment  of  secondary'  school  ]>upits  de- 
pmd  for  thrlr  solution  on  the  adoption  of  cither  of  the  two 
^Koncv  d).<M'usse<l. 

(I)  Or^iwisatinn  and  admiriidriilUm :  When  one  examines 
ihc  literature  of  s«H)itdiiry  (uiucation  he  finds  it  replete  with 
ivfrrvwxsi  to  it  as  the  inslitiitioii  fur  the  education  of  adolcs- 
cMit  biijTt  And  j^trls.  which  is  in  general  a  fact  not  open  to 
que<ti««»-  Srt-ondary  education  is  indeed  largely  a  matter  of 
tlh*  rtlihiitioii  nf  adolescents.  \Vlien,  however,  it  is  main- 
tiiinrd  thnt  the  chnnp'  frotii  prcadolesccnce  to  adolescence 
W  n'lutivvl.v  sudden  and  abrupt,  and  hence  that  a  relatively 
l«tlit\kl  dilfen-n  tint  ion  should  L»e  made  between  elementary 
ntwulion  anil  secondary  eijucntion,  or  that  the  ot^^anirjition 
'  ^ikI  ndininislnition  of  the  school  system  should  be  ba.scd  on 

l\>r  .ritU'wm  "if  HiU  mHliotl  nf  iovcsUgalion  »oe  Thornditc,  E.  L.,  Th* 
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ike  assumplioa  Uiat  liomo^eneity  is  characteristic  of  the  / 
chiljnrii  Ijtrfore  luid  after  puWrty,  the  jfruuiids  for  such  af 
thtory  are  by  uo  means  so  well  estabiishe<t.  For  many  years 
the  assumption  that  relatively  sudden  and  abrupt  changes 
take  place  in  the  individual  at  the  age  of  approximately 
fourteen  years  has  been  made  the  justification  <)f  our  prca- 
cDt  diviMon  between  elementary  and  itecondary  oducatiun. 
Tlius  Monroe: 

It  is  now  known  thot  during  the  adolescent  period  the  child 
louierftocs  such  a  radical  change,  physically  ant)  psyclucally,  that 
cdiiratjoii  can  Giiil  in  ihw*:  rlinn^eM  liie  nulBc-iciit  basis  for  a  flifftr- 
eatiation  bclwit-n  the  carlior  and  Lhi-  swutidury  sU^lcs  i>f  cdiica- 
tiot. . . .  Other  reasons  were  mort;  influential  in  sc-ttinf;  Uiv  age 
hiito  of  Xix  American  secondary  school,  but  the  gt-jieral  recoijni- 
ihp  prruhar  intcrrata.  abilities,  aitil  t-haracU^riHlica  of  the 
nt  age  has  had  much  to  do  with  determining  thes4!  hmits. 
the  de-mocratic  feature  of  i-lt^mcntary  education  is  no  doubt 
ining  factor  in  fixing  the  bef^nninK  of  the  secondar)' 
period  at  about  the  fuurteetitb  yuar,  ttu^  recognition  of  tlic 
icc  of  Uic  adolescent  period  has  gniwu  tii  wei{;l{t  through- 
history  of  the  ;Vincricao  high  school.' 

More  recent  studies  of  the  phenomena  of  puberty  and 
titolesocnce  have  been  interpreted  to  indicate  that  the  adoles- 
«Bt  period  usually  begins  at  an  earlier  stage  than  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  probably  nearer  the  age  of  twelve,  iind  as  a  result 
the  assertion  is  sometimes  made  that  on  that  luisis  second- 
uy  education  should  begin  ut  about  tliat  age,  Thus  Davis: 

Again,  the  present  mode  uf  orgonizinj^  and  adminisU'rinR  cdu- 
Wional  work  in  America  is  iH  f^roimdcd.  The  ailtili'ttiretit.  peHotI 
'■UftBy  b^itu  at  about  Ihi*  a^e  "f  twelve  ycare.  -  .  -  The  bcginHin(t 
•(  adajloscencc  is  most  emphatically  the  bet^ioning  of  the  period  of 
■tandaiy  cducalion.* 

'  Moorac,  p.,  Tki  /Vmn'pffo  vf  Snondarj/  Bdutntion.  pp.  1^-10.   Quoted 
•tt*  llir  prrmiMJon  of  th<r  piil.ilishers,  The  MacmilLan  Company. 
*  Di^is,  C.  O.,  at  (Mgc  m  of  JohDstao.  C.  H.  (Editor),  niyk  School 

K'mteK. 
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In  complete  form  the  argument  may  be  staled  thus;  Ado- 
lescence begiiw  at  the  age  of  twelve  (thirteen  ?  fourteen?); 
marked,  sudden  and  abrupt  physical  and  psychical  changes 
take  place  in  children  at  the  onset  of  adolescence;  the  sepg- 
ration  between  elementarj*  education  and  secondnry  educa- 
tion should  be  detennined  by  this  factor  of  adolesceniK.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  validitj'  of  the  conclusion  de|>ends  on  the 
validity  of  the  premises.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  tbeorj'  of 
continuous  and  gradual  developoieut  would  lead  to  a  for 
different  conclusion.  The  argiuneiit  based  on  that  thewy 
would  run  somewhat  as  follows:  Development  at  puberty 
and  adolescence  must  be  conceived  essentially  us  unilajy, 
continuous,  and  gradual  process,  adolescence  itself  being  but 
a  period  of  change  extending  over  a  fairly  long  period  of  time 
and  being  but  an  integral  [Kirl  of  a  larger  period  of  growtli 
without  points  of  deHnite  demarcation  which  sharply  differ- 
entiate it  from  earlier  or  later  development.  Consequently  no 
definite  dates  can  be  sel  for  puberty  and  adolescence  so  that 
Bny  sharp  separation  of  elementary  and  secondarj'  education 
'is  without  justification. 

The  general  principles  affecting  tlie  validity  of  the  prem- 
ises of  Uie  two  fundamental  tlieories  involved  have  been  dis- 
cussed above.  There  remain,  however,  at  least  two  impor- 
tant factors  to  be  considered,  especially  as  affecting  the  prac- 
ticability of  adapting  the  organization  and  administration 
of  the  system  of  educjttion  to  the  implications  of  the  theory 
of  saltatorj'  devclojjnient  at  adolescence.  The  (Lrsl  factor  to 
be  considered  involves  the  element  of  variability.  1j»  the 
'  data  which  were  presented  regarding  physical  and  mental 
trails  emphasis  was  centered  on  "  a\'erages,"  etc.  It  is  al- 
ways important,  however,  in  dea]ii]g  with  groups  of  indi- 
viduals and  in  measuring  traits  which  vaiy  in  amount 
among  those  individuals,  to  take  account  of  the  amount  of 
VJiriabiliiy  as  well  as  the  central  tendency  as  measured  by 
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t&e average.  m»liati.  mode.  etc.  It  is  reongnizivl  Uint  at  all 
Uincs  different  aiiutiiiitM  of  ii  trait  will  l>c  fiiunil  for  ilifTorcnt 
iodividuaU,  It  in  rcajgiiiznl  Uiat  the  time  of  the  oii.set  of 
pubcaoence  dilTers  for  hoys  and  girls,  that  tiie  Ume  varies  for 
dtbcr  SOX,  and  that  the  duration  of  the  process  of  change 
varies.  Sinec  we  ore  dealing  witli  ;i  variable  tjuiuitity  it  is 
iupcHlani  to  know  not  only  the  central  tendency  of  the  age 
«t  wliidi  adolescence  begins  (e.g.,  the  average  age  for  the 
bcfpooing  of  adolescence),  but  a]»o  the  amimiit  of  the  varia- 
tiau  from  that  centxal  tendency.  I/,  for  instance,  the  central 
imicDfy  of  the  age  for  the  ending  of  i>repul>esceiioc  and  Uie 
boning  of  piit>es<viH*e  in  the  case  of  Imy-s  is  founil  to  he 
(ourtifcn  years,  and  tlic  variation  of  individuals  from  that  age 
msc  such  that  the  majority  of  Ixtys  iM'gan  to  be  pubescent 
nitiiiii  a  few  months  of  tliat  age.  a  working  scheme  allowing 
(or  the  saltatory  theorj'  of  adolescence  would  be  possible. 
If,  ao  the  other  hand,  Uie  variation  were  sucli  Uiat  a  range 
rfaycar  or  two  or  even  more  from  the  central  tendency 
■Oild  be  found  necessary  in  order  to  include  even  a  majority 
of  bcnrit.  organization  and  administration  on  the  basis  of  tlie 
■Itatory  theory  of  development  would  be  iiiipnu;ti<;able 
luless  we  adopt  in  tolo  a,  scliemc  of  promotion  based  solejy 
ou  physiological  age  ns  suggested  by  Cranipton  and  Foster. 
fortunately  wc  [mwscss  a.;rlaiii  figures  for  \'ariability  wliich 
be  considered  at  least  as  reliable  as  the  figures  for  aver- 
etc.  'rtius,  on  tlie  basis  of  his  exaniination  of  higb- 
5  1  tduol  boys  of  New  York  City.  Crampton  found  that  for  the 
p  I  cmiing  of  prepubeseenee  and  the  bcginniog  of  pubescence 
^1  tk  Huddle  of  the  mean  years  vras  fourteen  years,  the  aver- 
U  >ff  Kge  13.44  years,  'witb  a  variability  of,  more  or  less,  1.55 
H  y*an,  or  more  than  a  year  uud  a  half.  This  meiuis  Uiat  with 
H  V]  ft\Tnige  date  marking  Uie  l>cgbuiiug  of  puliH^KM^nce  of 
^B  about  thirteen  and  one  half  years,  it  required  a  range  of 
H  tun  than  Uiree  years  to  include  two  thirds  of  the  boy« 
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mpositrcd.  Tho  importance  of  the  factor  of  variability  wiUi 
rrfcrence  to  pubcrtj*  may  be  note<i  from  the  tables  iuUical* 
iiig  the  stnpca  of  puberty  in  high-school  boys  and  in  foA 
(Tables  XI  and  XIII).  On  the  basis  of  those  figures  if  w 
should  assume  that  all  boys  of  tlie  age  of  thirteen  could  bf 
groujKxl  into  one  school  grade  we  sliould  &id  approxiuifltdy 
one  half  of  the  boys  (-11-55  per  cent}  inunature  (prepubefr 
cent),  approximately  one  quarter  (^a-38  [wr  cent)  matminj 
(pubescent),  and  approximately  one  quarter  (13-31  i>ercent) 
mature  (postpubesccnt).  If  we  apply  the  same  lest  to  boya 
fourteen  the  proportions  u-ould  be  about  one  fifUi  (16-2(1  pa 
o(ml)  immature, alxmtone quarter  (24-28  percent)  maturingi' 
and  alx)ut  one  half  (4fi-fi0  per  cent)  mature.  For  fifteen-year 
old  Iwys  the  proportions  ore  about  twelve  per  ceut  inuna- 
ture. about  twenty-two  ppr  cent  maturing,  and  about  sixty- 
five  |HT  cent  mature.  The  writer  has  applied  the  estimaltt 
t4  Cniinpton  to  the  age-grade  distribution  of  the  first  Krad< 
of  a  number  of  high  schools.  In  every  case  on  the  basis  od 
his  figures  we  should  find  approximately  one  quarter  of  the 
Ixiyg  tmnuiture,  about  one  fifth  in  tlie  maturin^^  stage,  and  i 
liltic  over  one  half  post]>ubescent.  In  llie  seventli  grade 
nlMiut  one  half  of  the  boys  were  found,  on  the  basis  of  suck 
lijtitres.  to  be  in  the  prcpnbescent  stage,  one  quarter  each  in 
Uio  pubeswnt  and  postpubesccnt  stage.  In  the  eighth  gradi 
nlKHit  thirty-five  i>er  cent  were  theoretically  in  the  pre- 
pulwwcnl  stage,  about  twenty-three  per  cent  in  the  pu- 
hosoent  stage,  and  about  forty-one  per  cent  in  the  post- 
pulM-wxrut  sl:igc. 

The  seeotid  factor  which  affecli  the  problem  is  directlj 
nlatrd  to  that  just  considered  and  arises  out  of  the  age- 
KTiule  dixlribution  of  pupils  in  the  public  .schools.  It  is  sone< 
Ihups  arffiiefl  that  im|)ortant  changes  calling  fur  adjustmea.' 
nuiw  with  adolescence;  it  is  argued  that  adolescence  begiv 
ixiJiiiilrly  at  Uie  age  of  twelve  (thirteen?  fourteen?) 
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lit  is  argued  that  the  secondary  school  should  bcjtin  with 

[children  at  the  age  of  twelve.  T!ie  oKstinatc  fact  is  that  wc 

I  do  not  get  a  lariic  proportion  of  tlie  childrea  of  the  age  of 

twelve  or  evea  thirteen  in  the  seventh  grade.  Proper  rect^- 

tnitwa  of  physiotogicai  age  would  justify  some  uiodiTieation 

of  present  cx>ndttious.    It  can  never  entirely  eUiuiuate  re- 

[itatdatioQ  or  acceleration  and  it  never  should.  .      > 

Briefly  l»  sutiiiuarize,  we  may  say  that  the  theory  of  salt*/  i 

!  tory  de\-elopmcut  which  forms  the  basis  of  tlie  arfitiment  for 

the  sharply  separated  division  of  elementary  and  secondary 

ftiucaliou  in  itself  open  to  question.  If,  however,  its  validity 

bcgraiited,  the  great  variability  of  Uie  age  at  which  pulierly 

begins  pr«'Iudes  any  attempt  to  organize  our  schools  Jefi- 

Bitely  on  the  basis  of  the  phenomena  of  adolescence.  Finally, 

even  if  we  grant  the  validity  of  the  theory  of  saltatory  de- 

wlopracnt  and  even  if  we  should  assume  that  the  variability 

in  the  date  and  duration  of  puberty  were  .small  enough  to 

permit  fairly  homogeneous  groupings,    the  age-grade  di»- 

*ribation  of  pupils  in  the  schools  would  prevent  us  from  defi- 

lutely  organizuig  the  system  other  than  in  a  general  way  ou 

tlie  basis  of  the  needs  of  adolescents. 

(fi)  Subjed-matter :  Theories  of  saltatory  development  or 
of  gradual  develoijmcnt  are  not  without  imjwrtance  in  con- 
nection with  the  character  of  Oie  subject-matter  considered 
"ppropriale  for  the  various  grades  of  the  school.  Oue  of  the 
Oort  noticeable  results  of  adherence  to  the  theory  of  salta- 
tory development  is  found  in  the  rather  abru()t  cliange  from 
ftlalivelx^eonSeie'andT^-Eamiliar  sub|eet-malter  of  the  ele- 
oentary  school  to  the  relatively  abstract  and  unfamiliar 
nl^ect-matter  of  the  secondary  school.  Thus  Monroe:' 

tint  the  influence  of  the  adoleseent  f netor  has  been  stronger  than 
■■I  others  is  sliown  by  the  fact  that  foroign  langi^ages,  griciice. 
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and  hi(;licr  mutlipmutica  haw  been,  made  to  conform  to  this  die 
tinctioii,  wlitij  cxpurieiice.  the  cotulitiona  in  other  countries, 
the  iiitorLsts  cif  Lhu  uiiilJ  woiilil  dictate  aii  eariiur  approacU. 

Certainly  one  niay  readily  observe  that  the  character 
the  sec(iadary-schooI  studies,  even  in  tlie  first  year  of  the 
course,  as  a  h  hole  differ  markedly  from  tlae  character  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  elementary  school,  even  in  the  last 
grade  of  that  school.  Only  a  thorough-going  acceptance  of 
|a  theory  of  saltatory  development  could  justify  the  ahrupt 
jchanges  in  studies  whicti  confront  the  pupil  on  pussiuK  from 
'ithc  last  grade  of  ttie  elementary  school  to  the  first  grade  of 
ilic  secondary  school.  The  theory  of  gradual  maturing 
Iwould  ixrnuit  no  sucli  sharp  separation  of  subjects  of  study. 
ibut  would  |x»stulate  that  the  triinsition  from  relativcl)* 
icoucrete  subjects  to  reintively  abslmct  subjects  should  be 
gradual. 

(3)  Methods  vf  teacking:  A  number  of  factors  combine  to 
make  mcthotls  of  teaching  in  the  secondarj'  school  at  [>rci>eut 
noticeably  different  from  those  employed  in  tlie  elenicntaiy 
school,  especially  the  fact  that  teachers  in  the  two  depart' 
ments  ordinarily  receive  very  different  training.  Problanfi 
of  method  in  teaching  in  the  two  schools,  however,  are  af' 
fected  in  no  small  degree  by  the  theoretical  consideratJom 
at  present  under  discussion.  It  is  by  no  nieajis  unconuuon  to 
find  verj'  radical  dillerenccs  in  the  methods  of  teaching  justj' 
fied  on  tlie  basis  of  the  theory  of  saltatory  development  a 
adolescence.  On  such  grounds  we  find  it  argued,  for  instanoei 
that  metliods  of  teaching  language,  especially  foreign  lall< 
guagcs,  when  begun  in  the  earlier  grades,  should  be  taught 
in  those  grades  by  uiethods  which  may  be  abruptly  changes 
for  pupils  in  tlic  first  grade  of  the  high  school.  A  numliei 
of  factors  enter  to  determine  any  final  judgment  concemin( 
the  place  of  the  study  of  foreign  language  and  the  meth 
bjf  Tvhjdb  it  should  bu  taught.   It  must  be  ivcognized 
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b|  tint  different  methods  of  teaching  are  appropriate  for  piipila 
of  different  stages  of  development.  .Vbrupt  ehanges  in 
meUHids  of  teacliiog.  honever,  could  be  justified  only  oa  the 
basis  of  a  theory'  of  saltatory  development.  The  theory  of 
gradual  maturing,  while  nH:ogtiixiiig  the  need  fur  difTerenees 
ia  method  of  teadiing  ]}iipilH  uf  different  stages  of  develop- 
moiU  insists  that  the  transition  in  tnctlioda  must  be  gradual. 
Hdicc  it  is  argued  by  advocates  of  that  theorj'  tliat  any 
abrupt  dunge  in  teaching  metliods  when  the  pupU  passes 
'bto  the  secondary  school  involves  a  fundamental  error. 

H)  DUci-pline  and  the  trctUment  of  pupils:  Tnder  exist- 

ing  circumstanoes  imjiortant  differences  are  found  between 

methods  of  discipline  imd  of  treating  pupils  in  tiie  elementary 

idiool  and  in  tlie  set-ondury  iK^hool  so  Uiut  diUicult  adjust- 

L   DKots  face  llie  pupils  uii  {>a5^ng  from  Uir  one  to  Uic  uUicr. 

B  In  the  elementary'  school,  even  in  the  last  grades,  pupils  arc 

H  tliider  a  inatcrnalistlc  system  of  supervision  and  control, 

V  diacipline  is  a  matter  of  rules,  and  hlLlc  if  any  rrecdom  b 

afforded  in  studies  or  in  txinduct.  On  cnicriiig  the  Nocundary 

•cbool  suiH!rvi.>tion  and  txintrol  are  rudii^ully  ehangcd.  reason 

(eadfi  to  replace  petty  rules,  and  a  con^iiderable  lunouut  of 

Rqionsibtlity  is  thrown  on  the  pupil  for  his  own  conduct 

and  to  some  extent  for  hia  own  education.  The  only  possible 

E.ification  fur  such  a  eooditiua  of  affairs  could  be  found  in 
theor)'  that  the  pupil  becomes  a  nutically  different  bnng, 
deiily  endowed  with  jjowers  never  l>efore  manifest,  l)e- 
I     tween  June  imd  September  of  Uie  same  year.  This  would  bo 
■  an  extix^me  form  of  the  theory  of  saltatory*  development. 
H'Advocates  of  tliat  theory  have  much  to  ujiswer  for  in  the 
Hpresent  situation.  A  tiieory  of  gradual  uutturiu^  would  die- 
itate  that  changes  in  the  methods  of  discipline  and  of  the 
Itreatment  of  diildren  should  be  gradual.    Its  acceptance  in 
pratrlk-c  would  do  much  to  reform  existing  conditions  in  the 
relation  of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
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PROBLEMS  FOR  FURTHER  CONSIDERATION 

1.  Eiqilain  huw  the  Fallncy  of  sclerlioD  may  aScct  Lh(?  problem  of  nuasur- 
lug  ihe  de\'«lo{jiueut  of  a  mculul  truil  when  uveni|;>%  for  ditIi.-n-JiC 
BTOupK  at  dilfcTL-iit  ages  ure  nmik  iLe  biuls  for  deLertmuliig  dRvelopmuot. 

J.  Tak«any  oncart(ifnicaBi:reiuent»in  Table  XXI  orTableXXU.  Com- 
pare Uit  mica  of  chabgc  year  by  year  In  tcrnia  of  Ihe  pcreentile  inert- 
ment. 

3.  From  Uie  data  gJTvn  in  Tables  XXI  uod  XXUt  draw  gruphs  at  tbe 
curve  of  'levelopniciit  nf  some  of  Ihc  mental  traits. 

4,  Iiidiirate  ua  many  phases  as  you  can  of  current  eduHmtional  theory  and 
prattite  in  Lh«  late  elfmeulnry-  or  early  hig!i-s<iiofil  Kmdea  whidi  show 
evidvQce  tif  th«  intluciio«  d  a  theory  of  serial  ur  periodic  develop mcnt. 

4.  Show  bow  tbouc  pKascs  of  theory  aud  pructioe  uould  bu  oiodilJed  to, 
(-iinfurm  to  the  theory  o(  t-ontiiiiioua  and  coiu'omitunl  dev^oprnenL 

0.  IIuw  H'uuld  tbc  choice  of  inaLcrial  and  nietbuds  of  tt^ehin):  [>)aoc 
geometry  in  tb«  eigtiQi  grade  dilTer  from  those  found  in  the  Srat  or 
second  year  of  tbc  high  school  on  tbe  basis  of  the  thc<ury  of  ^riol  or 
periodic  development?  Ilaw  would  adUeience  to  the  theory  of  coutui- 
ui>us  ond  coTicumitoiit  development  ufftt't  this  probl^em? 

7.  ^'hy  is  the  tinestiomuiirc  muthixi  of  douhlful  value  in  obtaining  datA 
conceriiui^  tbe  status  or  devulopmcnl  of  such  jjbcuoineua  us  th«  ri»c  of 
altmiam,  religious  couvicLioas.  interests  w  litcritturc,  m  tbc  oppositfl 
gen.  efe? 

5.  Consider  differences  in  teaching  Englisb  in  the  eleruentary  kjiooI  and' 
in  the  serocidar^'  school.  In  bnw  far  lire  such  differences  due  poKobly 
to  a  theory  of  saltatorj'  developmeibl? 

6.  Indicate  wayH  in  which  chftngcs  in  tbe  Ireatnient  which  others  extend 
to  pupiin  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  schtiol  niiiy  llwlf  «MY>unt  for  «f» 
tain  somenhiit  atiHHen  cbatiKcs  in  pupils"  nltiludes  and  rcoi^tions. 

10,  On  the  hasia  of  a  theory  of  gradual  develupmcDt  during  adolcacCDOe 
how  eould  the  work  of  lb«  high  school  be  better  adapled  to  provide  fan 
graduiil  changes  in  itiethixls  of  lenichinf!,  etcl 

11.  Wliat  beanng  do  the  I  henries  of  ilevclopnictit  considi-r^-d  in  Ifaisctuipla 
have  on  pkiw  for  the  reorganiiation  of  oduoitioii?    (C(.  Chftpter  Yl 
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recOji^tzed  that  individuals  differ  cad  from  the  other  in 
jjfjysical  and  mental  traits.  Only  recentJy.  however,  have 
we  Iteguu  to  realize  the  full  nic-aning  of  that  fact  and  the  im- 
piicatioDs  f or  secondary  education.  It  is  probably  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  adaptation  of  secondary  education 
« the  one  hand  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  capacities, 
intfrests,  and  probable  futures  amonR  pupils,  and  on  the 
otW  hand  lo  meet  the  differentiated  needs  of  society,  is  the 
nost  important  problem  of  secondary  education  at  the 
{Rsent  time.     ^ 

Some  idea  of  the  ifreat  range  of  abilities  among  secondary- 
■cfioo)  pupils  may  be  gained  from  an  cxiiniiuation  of  tlie  con- 
dtions  indicated  in  Tables  XXIIIXXIV. 

IrWn  we  note  that  higli-seJiool  pupils  who  are  enpagcd  in 
Jiestud.V  of  algebra  may  differ  so  widely  in  their  abilities  to 
the  ordinary  operations  of  arithmetic  that  some  are 
1  three  to  four  times  as  cnpa-ble  as  others  in  addition,  sub- 
(nclion,  muitiplicatioii,  and  division,  and  ulmost  iniine;isur- 
lAAy  more  efficient  in  handling  abstract  examples  and  rea- 
ming: as  nic;isurcd  by  the  Courtis  TesU,  the  ini|x>rtiincc  of 
■Kognizing  individual  differences  in  capacitie-s  is  impressed 
onus, 

22.  The  distribution  of  individual  differences.  In  ennsid- 
(ring  differences  among  pupils  of  any  given  group  with  refer- 
ow  to  the  amounts  of  a  trait  possessed,  there  is  always  an 
nncwBcious  tcndeney  to  separate  the  individuals  and  claas- 
i(yll»cm  in  more  or  less  discrete  groups,  e.g..  short,  medium- 
wnl  and  tall  boys;  young,  averagc-a«ed,  and  older  pupils 
''ViLban  assumption  (n^in  commonly  unconscious)  that 
4c8e  groups  may  be  rather  ,sliari>ly  <ii(ri':rent,ia1ed.  Such 
Procfdiin*  is  usually  falliu-ious  and  is  as  objectionable  and 
pfwluetivc  of  e\"it  results  in  practice  as  it  is  unsound  and  un- 
jwtified  in  theory.  It  is  a  fad  of  im|)ortance  that  in  llie 
lof  roost  if  not  all  traits  having  bearing  on  secondary  cdu- 
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f  we  consider,  for  example,  the  age  of  pupils  in  any  grade 
Ire  secondary  school  we  find  that  tlie  term  "  average  age  " 
ns  little,  and  that  the  cla-ssifioitiou  of  pupils  as  yoimg, 
age-aged,  and  old  is  even  less  intelligibb.  Thus  in  the 
wing  table  classification  on  such  a  basts  would  mean 


£  XXV.    Age  Distbibction  op  MO  Fcpils  E^'TESINO  tbb 
Pl'buc  High  ScHOtiu*  of  New  Yomt  City  is  1900* 
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stribution  of  various  amounts  of  any  trait  follows 
|Iar  laws  aud  is  not  haphazard  and  hit-or-miss.  It  has 
I  found  that  in  the  case  of  variable  physical  and  mental 
k  where  a  sulficiently  large  niiiober  of  individuals  is 
Bured  and  no  selective  agency  Is  involved,  tlie  numbers 
Hilividuak  possessing  dillerent   amounts  of  the  trait 
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nd  ta  be  distributed  according  to  the  lawa 

SaA  laws  imply  that  between  the  lowest  amoi 

ivUeh  is  found  in  an  individual  at  one  cxirea 

[fccst  amount  which  is  found  in  an  individual 

,  indinduals  w-ill  be  found  pasacssing  diff( 

amounts  of  the  traJt;  that  the   greats 

'  ■drridoals  manifesting  any  given  amount  of  t 

1  be  famd  at  a  point  half-n-ay  bet^veen  the  two  ( 

9M  tlw  number  of  individuals  possessing  vario 

i«f  the  trait  increases  as  the  mid-point  is  approach 

t  socording  tu  a  fixed  mnthematical  la 

is  Oltistrated  iu  the  following  tables. 
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Tabu:  XXVII.  DisnuBcrtoN  of  Abithmeticai.  ABiLman 
(AuvraucT  ExAAii-iJ^  —  Coubtim  Test  No.  7)  in  the  Cash 
OP  906  Ujuu-SciiouL  FupiLb  IS  Hew  Vuuk  Cnr* 
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*  Artul  ifiiliiliiiliciin  mcniiilixt  tnim  CouKu.  A.  A.,  in  Rfwirl  q/  rnininiJitr  'n  Sdkxil  In- 
fli'liSMfd  itf  Eflinuti  kud  AplHrlkninimt,  CVr  of  Neo  Ynifc,  vol.  ],  it.  «M. 

Such  tables  as  these  may  readily  be  plotted  and  crpressed 
b  the  form  of  graphs  in  which  the  amounts  of  the  traits  are 
measured  along  the  base  line  from  t!ie  lowest  amount  on  the 
left  to  the  highest  amount  on  the  right,  and  the  number  of 
canes  for  each  amount  are  measured  by  the  heights  of  the 
TOrtical  lines  or  columns.    (Fjfnircs  B  and  C.) 

The  same  general  law  of  distribution  is  found  more  or  less 
tpplicable  to  grades  in  the  subjects  of  study  in  the  secondaiy 
Khool,  although  a  number  of  factors  tend  to  makt.'  such  dis- 
tributions complex.  Some  samjjle  distriI)utions  of  liigh-school 
grades  will  illustrate  the  operitUoa  of  the  law.    CFable 
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PloDKE  F.  Ili.vbtraitno  Tbe  DraTbtfinTiON  OF  Ateraqr  HlCD- 
School  Gbades,  arms  ik  Tablb  XXVUI 


In  staling  the  law  governing  the  normal  distribution 
various  amounts  of  a  given  trait,  two  conditions  were 
—  that  normal  dislribalioii  ^ill  not  appear  if  too  few 
are  takeji  to  jiertnit  the  operation  of  the  law  of  dbanoe  and 
tliat  the  ctstribution  will  not  be  "  normal  "  if  any  selective 
factor  is  involved.  If  a  small  number  of  indJviduab 
measured  different  amounts  of  the  trait  mil  be  scat 
irregularly,  sometimes  mth  gaps  where  no  Individual's 
record  is  found.  This  i&  illustrated  in  the  following 
and  Ggare. 


Tuu  XXIX.    DiirntiBTmoN  or  the  Gradeh  or  96  Prpiui  m 
IlmrouT:  Fusar  VsAjt  of  High  School* 
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7?^     TF;     80-     85-     90-     95- 
74       79       84       60       94       100 
F^Guns  G.  Illcbteatiso  the  Dibtbibctiqn  gu'en  in 
Table  XXIX 

Such  is  the  usual  condition  in  any  recitation  group  in  the 
(erotwlary  sohool,  and  an  irregular  distribution  niu5t  be  cx- 
{lected  in  most  pupil  groups  whi-re  less  tlian  one  hundred 
ptipik  ore  involved.  The  grejilor  llic  iiuniliur  of  pupils  con- 
liiiered,  otiier  things  ^xring  ctiuul.  the  gn>-atcr  the  likelihood 
tbt  the  distribution  will  iipprojdnmte  Hip  normal. 

The  second  factor  whitrh  conditions  the  oi^ration  of  the 
Uw  of  pn)I»ability  distribution  is  the  factor  of  selection. 
Whenever  any  group  of  pupiU  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
mount  of  a  pven  trait  possessed  the  result  is  a  lop-aided  or 
'skcwtHl  "  form  of  distribution  in  which  one  or  both  ends  of 
Uie  distribution  are  lopped  off.  Thu-s,  if  the  pupils  whose 
fficords  arc  represented  in  Table  XXVIII  and  Figure  F  were 
ippiiratcd  into  tluve  frnmjw  on  the  Iwsis  of  their  average 
!r*dea,  with  the  dividing  lines  at  80  per  cent  and  00  pet 
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Bt  (mmiiiii<  tkst  tW  padne  really  represented  iibilitie 
I  dioaU  tfaea  hm  t^Me  9v<Vb  in  wiiich  the  distri  butio 
I  appear  as  ■  TaUe  XXX  aod  Figure  H.    Theore 
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33.  The  interpretation  of  measures.  In  measuring  the 
abilities  of  a  groujt  of  secondarj-scliool  pupils  common  prac- 
tice utilizes  a  nieiisure  for  tlie  L-eiitral  t«mlciu:y  only  —  for 
thst  purpose  ordinarily  employing  the  average.*  Prom 
wbat  bos  bef  n  said  of  the  cliiinurtcr  and  distrihutioii  of  dif- 
faent  degrees  of  a  variulile  trail  siicJi  as  is  commonly  in- 
volved in  school  wurk^  it  may  l>c  seen  tliat  a  measure  of  Uie 
ooitnU  tendency  alone  (e.g..  the  average)  may  !>«  a  very  un- 
tnislworthy  guide  and  lca<l  us  to  leave  very  im|H>rtant  fu(;ts 
(Kit  of  ivinsideration.  How  unsatisfactory  a  measure  of  tlie 
central  tendency  alone  may  be  ean  be  seen  from  the  three 
sample  distributions  given  in  Table  XXXI.  eacli  of  whieh 
lias  the  sajue  average,  median,  and  mode,  but  differs  in  many 
otter  important  respects. 

From  such  i»ossibte  forma  of  distribution  as  those  indi- 
eatttl  in  this  table,  each  of  which  has  the  same  central  tcnd- 
(Dcy  88  the  otliers,  but  differs  radically  in  the  form  of  dis- 
tribution and  tbc  amount  of  variability,  it  may  lie  .scon  that 
tlic  only  real  method  of  indicating  the  character  of  the  group 
is  through  a  table  of  total  distribution.  Ordinarily,  however, 
it  is  suflicient  for  all  practical  puriioses  to  indicate  the  cen- 
Inl  tendency  by  means  of  the  average  or  medijm.  and  in 
utlition  to  indiciite  some  measure  of  the  variability  by 
means  of  the  avenige  deviation,  median  deviation,  or 
slaniiiird  deviation.  Mnat  secondary-strhool  matters  are 
fielcrmincd  erronwiisly  on  the  basis  of  grouj)  averages  and 
ful  to  U?  adapted  to  important  differences  in  tlie  pupil 

StDUpS. 

'  OUw  nCMurn  of  Iht-  r<-n(nil  tfndi-nrj-  mr  ft>o  mc^iiin  =  the  rwonl 
iJbiiveirhichaD(i  bcliw  which  is  an  equal  number  of  all  theoisin.  and  the 
the  measure  most  coromnnly  ocrurrinji  in  the  mcasiinrment  of  the 
Vol  lh#  (et-hnii^l  t»inir«>lof;y  miil  thplwhniq'it-nf  ii|)r>iyinR  thwp 
HuiKx  mniitilt  \\'hiiii>!p,  G.  M.,  McimiM  of  Mmtnl  itml  Pkifiral  TctU. 
^-  n:  or  I'homilikr,  E.  L,.  Mrrttai  otA  Htxinl  d/c-tuurcmmtt;  nr  RiifX- 
B-0.,  SWiHicat  Methoda  Applitd  tu  Education. 
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Tadlb  XXXI.  Thbbb  HYPornETTCAL  Disthibutions  cu^irars 

\Sa  THE  INADEQUAcr  OV  THE  CBNTRAI.  TEMDENCT  AS  THE  S( 
Meiascsk  of  a  Variable:  Thait 
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StAndurd  deviatinn . . 
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24.  The  causes  of  individual  differences.    Many  cau 
combiae  to  produce  the  individual  differences  found  omc 
SOTondary-school  pupils  and  they  affect  the  theory  and  pr 
tiee  of  secondary  education  in  several  important  ways, 
'brief  analysis  of  the  major  factors  or  groups  of  factors 
voU'ed,  together  with  their  implications  for  secondary  ei 
cation,  forms  the  basis  of  the  remaining  portion  of  t 
chapter.  The  factors  to  be  considered  are  as  follows: 
biological  heredity;  (2)  social  heredity;  (3)  maturity; 
environment  and  training;  (5)  sex.   The  classification  is 
arbitnir}''  one  designed  to  facilitate  analysis,  and  the  fact 
suggested  arc  not  mutually  exclusive  in  all  cases,  e.g.*  stu 


bendity  is  io  reality  a  part  of  environment  anil  training  and 
is  seimrated  therefrom  merel>'  fur  convenience  in  handUiif{ 
tbe  topic. 

A  glance  at  the  list  given  at  once  suggests  a  multitude 
of  importaat  problema  for  secondary  education.  Some  of 
the  im^blems  coimected  with  maturity  hax-e  already  been 
coDsidered  in  the  previous  chapters.  Biological  heredi^ 
(psrental  and  racial)  involves  prablcms  arising  out  of  the 
raoany  hcl^rogeneouj  character  of  our  population  as  well  as 
including  those  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  each  pupil  repre- 
smts  a  distinct  problem.  Closely  connected  with  problems 
arising  out  of  ranal  heredity  and  parental  heredity  in  the 
lii*)!ogicaJ  sense  are  problems  arising  out  of  the  factor  of  so- 
cial heredity,  particularly  important  in  our  miscegeneoua 
and  heterogeneous  population.  The  problems  arising  out  of 
diilcrcnoea  in  other  environmental  factors  cover  the  entire 
economy  of  the  secondary  school.  Finally,  it  will  be  recog- 
inred  that  individual  differences  due  to  sex  introduce  all  the 
Iimblems  involved  in  questions  of  segregation,  coeducation, 
tie. 

35.  Common  errors  in  uiterpreting  differences.  Certain 
rmjrs  are  so  common  in  the  interpretation  of  individual 
lilfercnees  among  sccondarj'-school  pupils  that  they  dcswrve 
licntion  here. 

(1)  Analogies  between  individual  (Hfferenccs  in  physical 
Ittitsand  individual  differences  in  mental  traits  are  danger- 
ftu  unless  supjxirted  by  more  direct  evidence.  The  error  is 
(mmon  of  assuming  importjint  differences  in  mental  traits 
wcaoM  of  easilj"  observed  differences  in  phy.sieal  triiita 
iinong  pupils  of  different  races,  ses,  or  degrees  of  physical 
sattmly. 

W)  Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  differ- 
*i*W8  which  are  due  to  inborn  tendencies  and  those  which 
"t  due  to  environment  and  training.   The  former  may  be 
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acxxpted  as  relatively  fixed  factors  to  which  education  must 
eoofonn.  The  latter  must  be  cousidered  us  acquired  and, 
tberrfore,  auhject  to  mmlifieation  through  education.  Na- 
ture must  be  accepted:  the  environnieut  and  training  may 
be  controlled.  This  point  is  important  in  connection  with 
dificrrnces  due  to  biolugicul  heredity  and  social  heredity  and 
in  connection  with  sex  differences. 

(S)  The  existence  of  differences  among  pupils  docs  not 
nrcessarily  imply  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  adapting 
aecoadary  education  to  them.  In  many  cases  the  demands  of 
highly  arti6cjal  conditions  of  life  may  dcm.ind  like  educa- 
tioo  for  the  very  purpose  of  diminialiing  those  differences. 
'In  other  cases  diflcrentiatcd  education  is  both  necessary  and 
desirable. 

<4)  Lack  of  diffcrraices  does  not  necessarily  justify  the 
MUOe  form  of  secondary  education  for  all.  Differences  in 
fttturr  needs  will  commonly  justify  differences  in  secondary 
«diK»tioa  for  different  grou]>s  of  pupils. 

(3)  The  indirect  and  contingent  results  of  certain  original 
diflcRDces  must  not  l>c  confused  with  Uiose  directly  and 
ily  involved.   Se-t  differences  in  physical  traits,  fan 
eaun|ile.  frc^piently  cause  differences  in  the  social  treatmenti 
of  boys  and  girls,  which  in  turn  cause  differences  in  mental 
uttitudcN  which  r«'nle  actual  differences  in  mental  truiti  bcJ 
tnwn  Uu*  .•«c.x»-s.  Such  differences  must  l>c  considered  as  con- 
tingent and  not  necessary  results.   Like  treatment  of  boy» 
mm)  girls  might  well  elimiuatc  many  sex  differences  now 
found  which  an'  the  results  of  unlike  treatment.  This  may 
or  nuO"  '»**'  '*  ilc-iirable.  The  siunc  i)rineipte  also  applies  to 
IIIIU1.V  wvcalUnl  nu'ini  tlifferenoes.   Doubtless  many  ohserv- 
Mc  Iraitt  which  wv  note  in  certain  races  in  America  are  due 
tw  primarily  to  the  st>cial  treatment  to  which  they  are 
•led,    Mttn.v  uf  these  secondary  education  should  aim 
iw  crttJ»*^tc. 
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(6)  The  fallacy  of  unfair  selection  always  lurks  in  the 
the  invesiigator  of  iijdi\'idual  difrereuc<s  amoug 
A  comparison,  for  instance,  of  the  school  records  of 
pupils  of  different  nationalities  almost  always  involves  a 
differeQce  in  selection. 

36.  Individual  di£Eereaces  due  to  biological  heredity. 
That  Individual  differences  in  ]>hysical  trails  are  determined 
primarib'  by  heredity  Ls  readily  recopiizixl-  Tlmt  mental 
trails  also  are  largely  deteruiinod  by  heredity  is  not  so  readily 
KGOgDized,  though  probably  no  less  true.  In  the  case  both 
ofphysicalaud  of  mental  traits  it  must  be  conceited  that  the 
limit  which  a  traiLmgjgJ^gacfa  Jn  any  jfiveu  individual  ia  dfr 
twined  by  heredity.  WJUunTthe  range  from  wro  to  that 
inruTwhat  status  the  individual  majLreacbw  more  or  less  dc-- 
termincd  by  the  environment  and  by  .training,  which  is, 
bwevcr,  within  liiniL<i,  more  potent  in  the  case  of  montal 
tniL<i  than  in  the  case  of  physical  trails. 

Among  secondary -school  pupils  there  can  be  no  doi^t 
thai  the  great  amount  of  variability  found  is  due  priuurily 
to  differences  in  Ihe  pan-ntape  and  ancestry  of  thofM.r  pupiU. 
Snoe  each  individual  pupil  rcpresentii  iCii  inde|>cndcnt  prob- 
lem the  imjjortance  of  individual  differences  is  on\p1iiisijie3, 
Tbc  imjwssibility  of  definite  analysis  of  individual  differ- 
ences due  to  differences  in  immediate  or  parentixl  heredity 
(■'here  each  indL^idual  or  family  group  of  individuals*  must, 
ftotn  the  nature  of  the  case,  constitiiPe  a  separate  probleOl 
and  therefore  defy  generalization)  tends  to  influence  us  to 
KCiMfalize  on  tlie  basis  of  remote  or  racial  inlieritance.  Such 
pnoedurc  is  likely  to  lead  cither  to  an  ovcrcmpluuis  or  an 
nadeTemphasis  of  the  importance  of  racial  iiiffcrences  with 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  secondary-school  pupils.  This 
is  likely  to  happen  for  one  or  lLK)lh  of  two  r«i.sons.  In  the 
Ihst  place,  any  attempt  to  analyze  racial  ffrouxjs  for  the  pur- 
Pwe  of  diacovering  racial  differences  meets  with  an  \mtAa\ 
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diSculty  in  the  fact  that  intermarriage  has  so  extensively 
affected  pupulalioQ  in  all  countries,  but  particularly  ia 
America,  that  careful  distinction  is  in  most  cases  totally  im- 
possible even,  where  differences  iu  nationality  would  appear 
to  indiiaite  differences  in  race.  In  the  second  pk.cc,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  all  probabihty  differences  found 
among  individuals  of  the  some  racial  ancestry  ore  commonly 
so  great  as  to  swallow  up  the  differences  between  any  two 
racial  groups  of  importance  in  our  secondary  schools  at  far 
I  (M  dijfcrences  due  to  biological  heredity  atone  are  conceited,  and 
except  in  so  far  as  differences  due  to  natural  berediijf  may  in- 
directly lead  to  important  di^ereTicai  in  socicd  heredily  aitd 
environment.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  grades  iii  Eng- 
lish received  by  149  while  and  149  negro  pupils  in  the  high 
schools  of  New  York  City. 

Tabi^  XXXU  ♦ 
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•  CempJlcd  from  Iklnyo,  M.  J.,  Till  31enlai  Vapadly  nj  (A*  ^ncrinin  S'tfrv,  p.  ». 


Tliis  table  and  the  aecompflnj-ing  graph  are  presented 
here,  not  as  indicating  the  relative  status  of  wliite  and  nefiro 
pupils  in  the  secondary  sohool,  but  to  illustrate  the  fact  tlmt 
where  diiTerences  iu  the  average  attaiument  of  two  different 
groups  are  as  wide  as  G9.S  (for  whites)  and  01.3  (tor  negroes), 
and  the  variability  [auch  tlie  same,  the  overlapping  is  so 
great  that  the  differences  between  whites  and  negroes  is 
swallowed  U]>  by  the  diiTerences  between  the  whites  them- 
selves or  between  the  negroes  themselves.  In  general  the 
statement  inade  by  Thonidike  is  in  point: 

My  oua  cstimutc  ia  that  greiiter  diiTerences  will  be  found  iu  tha 
case  of  tli«  so-called  "luHlitT"  LraiH  such  as  t!ie  caiwicity  to  asao- 
rialc  and  to  analyze,  tluiiking  with  parts  op  elements,  and  origi- 
nality, than  in  the  case  of  sengioiy  an<l  sensori -motor  traits,  bnt  that 
tlicrc  will  atill  l>e  ver^'  great  overlapping.  Calling  tile  difference 
lx?twcren  the  original  cai>acity  of  tlie  lowest  congenital  idiot  and 
that  of  the  average  modern  European  IW),  I  should  expect  the 
average  deviation  of  one  pure  race  from  another  in  original  o^iacitjr 
to  be  below  1(*  and  above  I,  and  the  difference  between  tlic  ceiitial 
tendeiicj'  of  the  nii>st  and  the  least  gifted  nwx^s  tt»  be  Itelow  50  and 
above  10.  I  should  consider  3  and  i5  as  reasonable  guesses  foe 
the  twu  differences, 

Evi^n  if  the  differences  were  for  larger  than  these,  the  praclietl 
precept  for  education  would  reinuiu  uiiclKUigcd.  It  is.  of  course, 
that  selection  by  pju^l-  of  original  luitiires  to  Iw  eiinealed  is  nowhere 
nearly  as  effective  as  SL-leetitm  of  the  superior  iridividuuls  regard- 
less of  race.  There  is  miieii  overlapping  anti  the  diiJiTenoes  in 
original  nature  within  the  same  race  are,  exceiiL  in  extreme  cases, 
many  limes  as  great  as  die  differences  between  races  us  wholes.) 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  secondary  school,  in  so  far 
as  its  selective  function  ojwrates,  selects  indi\'iduals  on  a 
basis  which  ia  roughly  the  same  for  all  who  enter  or  attempt 
to  enter,  with  tlie  result  that  if  races  differ  essentially  their 
represent nLives  in  the  secondary  school  indicate  different 

»  Thonidike,  V.-  L.  Filuralwnal  rji/MrtJ!ij(fj/.  vol.  ni,  p.  !K*.  Quoted  vri  ill 
Utc  pcraiUtiiM  ut  (he  jiuLiliilicrs,  Tcatlitrs  College  Bunaiu  of  PuUicatHNU- 


fonos  of  selection  with  rcfcrenoc  to  mnc.  This  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  liypothdit-al  diiigrarii: 


5m!< 
BkcA 

BaceB 

BueC 


Inftrioriiy 


!  I 


Bujtmorily 


Tlius  it  lit  quite  probable  I  hat  the  noftroes  in  tlie  secondarj' 
school  represent  a  much  more  select  portion  of  that  race 
lion  the  selection  of  whites  represente<l  by  wliitc  children  in 
Ibe  school.  Hence  it  follows  that  secondary-school  pupils  of 
araoc  which  as  a  whole  may  be  considered  of  inferior  mental 
capacity,  arenot  necessarily  llieniseh'es  inferior  to  secondaiy- 
sdiDol  pupils  belonging  to  a  race  which  as  a  whole  may  be 
TOa»idered  of  superior  mental  capacity.  Certainly  it  is  most 
unsafe  to  assume  certain  ciiaractcristias  of  a  race  and  to  aa- 
BBoe  that  those  characteristics  will  be  found  in  all  repre- 
KQtatiwg  of  that  race  in  the  secondary  scliool. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  probaijjy  safe  to  sjiy  that  whatever 
irDpnrliinoc  for  secondary  ctiucation  is  to  be  attached  to  in- 
'Jvidual  diiTcrcncirs  due  \o  race  considered  from  the  stand- 
friat  of  biological  liercdity,  far  greater  imp4irl.anee  is  to  be 
3ttacdicd  to  TOiV.  influenre  as  comlitioiiing  the  soclid  lieredity 
Md  diiTcrencea  in  the  environment — indirect  rather  than 
"t'cct  results.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  extremely  diflicult. 
if  not  quite  impossible,  to  separate  tliese  factors,  just  as  it  is 
«tmuely  dilBcuIt  alwaj's  to  separate  the  results  of  heredity 
ttd  environment  and  training. 

Perhaps  tlie  nearest  ap]>roach  to  exceptional  differences 
•tue  to  racial  heredity  for  any  large  group  of  secondary  school 
Pipils  may  be  found  in  the  cixses  of  negroes  and  whites, 
^lnyo  has  measured  the  auuoniplishm'Ciit  of  150  iicgrues  in. 
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ihc  high  schools  of  New  York  City  and  compared  it  with 

tliat  of  a  like  number  of  white  pupils  chosen  at  random.  Thfl 

results  of  his  study  are  given  in  Table  XXXIIl.    It  must  be 

remembered  in  interpreting  the  table  that  the  negroes  repre- 

sent a  relatively  high  selection  of  their  race  and  that  inter- 

marriage with  whites  has  more  or  less  modified  the  ra^i 

stock.                                                                                   "^^ 
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IT 

D 

a 

9 

a 

<t 

7 

* 

7 

« 

^H      ^" 

ID 

i 

* 

a 

11 

S 

S 

i 

4 

« 

1 

I 

< 

1 

B 
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^^B        a^Bs 

» 

a 

4 

s 

a 

3 

1 

0 

9 

9 

a 

It 

S 

I 

1 

t 

^^1           W-IW 

s 

0 

t 

a 

t 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

a 

1 

B 

t 

Cwca 

l» 

149 

LSD 

UU 

149 

147 

lai 

I3U 

BT 

»i 

GI 

SB 

43 

60 

ISO 

nS 

M«diu 

lin. 

117 

m 

ns 

tlQ 

ft4 

SD 

OT 

III 

M 

AO 

63 

SO 

TD 

at 

OH 

eit 

4-6 

Si 

a.o 

7.8 

7.4 

7,1 

8.0 

a. 8 

t,f 

7.3 

9.0 

7.5 

7.7 

3.3 

l.U 

(.« 

Per  oenl  flf  C.    1 

1 

■iirpaaiing      \ 
ModiiLDalW.) 

ti 

33 

49 

to 

ai 

17 

M 

j 

y 

*  CTainiillcd  and  att&DKet\  Irora  Miifo,  M.  J.,  Tht  Menial  Capaeitt  of  Uu  Anurieait  m 

9 

MpMUUy  pp.  2IHW-     W.  =aifLilc  pupili:  C.  =in:ifnia. 

From  this  table  it  may  be  noted  that  while  the  white 

pupils  invariably  show  a  higher  average  standing  than  the 

negro,  the  difference  in  the  medians  ranges  only  from  4  to  8,| 

and  that  for  all  subjects  the  averages  indicate  a  difference, 

of  four  points.    It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  about  thirty! 

percent  of  the  negroes  reach  or  surpass  the  median  record  ior 
\hfi  wiiite  pupils.  In  view  of  tli^si:  iatils  it  caiiimt  Ik  said  tliat 
tlieo^te  pupils  in  the  high  school  excel  the  selected  negroes 
found  there  to  an  extent  to  justify  onj*  appreciahle  differ- 
cnoes  in  occompUshmeot  or  expectatiou  iu  high-school  work. 

If  this  is  true  when  comparing  whites  and  negroes,  it  is, 
fi  course,  probably  even  more  in  point  when  the  comparison 
is  made  between  tlie  various  white  stocks. 

27.  Individual  differences  due  to  social  heredity.  One 
importaat  group  of  cnviroamental  forces  includes,  all  those 
iocial  customs,  conventions,  iustituliuns,  modes  of  thought, 
action,  and  feeling  to  which  the  iudividuaJ  falls  heir  by  virtue 
d  being  born  into  any  given  society  or  social  grouping.  This 
Jct  of  forces  we  may  well  differentiate  from  other  environ- 
mental forces  under  the  term  social  heredity.  An  impor- 
Unt  factor  causing  indi\ndua!  differences  in  any  society,  so- 
cial lieredity  is  especially  imiwrtant  in  such  a  country  as  Uje 
tnited  States  wliere  large  groups  of  individuals  of  widely 
differing  forms  of  social  heredity  form  constituent  elements 
of  one  larger  social  group. 

According  to  the  census  of  1910  the  distribution  of  popu- 
lation in  t]ie  United  States  was  as  follows: 


Table  XXXIV* 


Jiilive  white 

.Vali\'e  parcnUge 

Porcign-iwrn  poreDtkfic.. . 

FctcigD-bom  white, 

iitffii 

AflollMrs  —  Iiidiaju.eu: 


HuPthtr 


lB,&O0.fia3 


P»r  few 


53.8 


it'ttnbir 


ft8.389.lM 


P»e»nt 


71.4 
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It  is  a  fact  not  without  significance  for  secondarj'  cdui 
tion  that  only  a  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  populatic 
of  the  United  States  is  of  native  white  parentage  and 
the  proportion  has  eonstanlly  decreased  for  a  number 
decades.  This  may  be  noted  from  the  following  table. 

Tadlb  XXXV* 


Foreijin-ljora , 

Kfitive:  fftrci^-horn, 
purentagi.- 

Totnl  foreign  par- 
eatage .... 


ism 

tn.1} 

SSJO 

rrtiti 

mil] 

iim) 

xnt) 

{pit 

0.7 

H.Q 

l-t.9 
I3.& 

13.1 

id.s 

14.5 
18.3 

19.4 
20.0 

^.0 

2fl.6 

^3.8 

34.0 

3S.I 


•  Thirtnenih  Cmiut  (IDIO).  vol.  1. 1>.  imi. 

This  condition  apparently  more  or  leas  affects  the  nmnl; 
of  children  of  various  ages  who  continue  their  cducalioD  iai 
the  secondary  schixil. 

Table  XXXVl.     Showing   ttie  Peticentages   of  Ci 
OF    Various     Aob     Group,^     ATTENnmo     School  — Nat 

AND    TOBEIGN    StoCKS:  190S-10* 


Nnlin  White 

FarrrsR.-  horn 

FMff  (^  Afc 

.Veoro     ■ 

Trfol 

.Vofiw 

1 

ParenMBr 

Parenfa^ 

■ 

12 

93.1 

98.0 

»«.« 

60.2 

70.1    A 

13 

01  .a 

90.9 

mt 

BT.7 

m.4  1 

It 

tn.f 

63.3 

83.1 

71 -ft 

62. » 

lA 

T1,5 

TH.O 

ns.s 

w.i 

58.0 

Ifl 

fiS.7 

5fl.ft 

418 

29.7 

41  ..f 

17 

38.0 

4«.» 

«6.r 

18.8 

«fiO 

18 

«fl.l 

28.0 

10,0 

6.8 

17.9 

Thituifttth  roi«»  ao^»i.  ""»•  I.  V-  ^«**- 
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It  is,  of  course,  in  the  field  of  derived  and  acquired  in- 
totsts.  attitudes,  ide;il.s.  eustoms,  standards,  modes  of 
Uiought,  action,  and  fi'eiing,  that  we  may  cxiject  to  find  the 
greatest  diflerenois  among  secondary-school  pui)ils  due  to 
differences  in  social  heredity.  It  is  probable  that  English. 
American,  Russian,  Ibilian,  French,  Hebrew,  and  other 
Sttes  do  not  differ  materially  in  ori^nal  tendencies  and  ca- 
fanjus.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  they  do  differ  niateri- 
PBa  acquired  interests,  attitudes,  and  the  like.  In  general 
»c  may  say  that  individual  difference  amon£  secondary-^ 
■chool  pupils  due  to  biological  heredity  are  relativelj'-  unim- 
portant, but  that  Individ uaHijIeirences  due  to  sot-ial  heredity 
■re  great  ondyimportiuit.  The  greater  the  number  of  groui>3 
of  tiiffering  social  heredity  combined  in  any  one  society  and 
liie  greater  the  differences  in  the  customs,  ideals,  standards, 
modes  of  thought,  action,  and  feeling  of  the  various  groups 
lliiu  combined,  the  greater  the  individual  differences  wc 
Bay  exjject  to  find  due  to  the  factor  of  sixial  heredity  and 
the  more  important  they  l>ecome.  In  185(1  the  population 
rf  ihe  Vnited  States,  »'hile  by  no  means  homogeneous, 
tovertheless  comprised  a  relatively  small  number  of  <liffer- 
(Dt  nationalities,  and  those  nationalities  were  for  the  most 
ptirt  such  as  could  becln-ssificd  as  "  English-st>ealdng  "  or, 
*t  least,  as  in  general  represented  the  social  ideals,  etc., 
if  Vorlhem  Euroiie.  Within  the  post  half-century  or  less 
tiat  condition  has  been  modified  rapidly,  as  may  be  seen 
bm  Table  XXXVn. 

Division  of  the  foreign-born  population  into  English- 
ipealdng  and  non-English-speaking  groups  is  here  made  not 
Bwely  to  emphasize  tlie  language  factor,  imiwrtant  though 
It  is,  hat  also  because  such  groupings  indicate  in  the  cajw  nf 
U'c  Hnglish-six-aking  ^jopulation  social  heredity  which  is 
^iighly  homogeneous  and  similar  to  the  basic  American 
Itock.  and  in  the  case  of  the  non-English-speaking  popula- 


^^^^^TRES'CIPLES  OF  SECONDABY  FnuCATIOI^^H 

^^^         Tabus  XXXVU.  DtBTRnnmox  op  thb  Foreign-Bork  ^H 

^^V                                             Population                                         ^H 

1 

ISM 

18:0 

tasQ 

tno 

^^          CnitM  Slfttca:  English-sprnkiiig.. , 
^^H  Mimchu«etta:  Engtish-speokiDg. , 

68.3 
33.7 

4.8 

5Q.0 

»9.4 
6.0 

'te.4 

fi7.6 
71.7 

fia.3 

S8.1 
47  Jl 

H                              *  CoiupUrI  and  ttnagal  Inuu  data  circti  in  tbc  Tldrittrnth  CauM*  (lOlOt. 

■         tion,  forms  of  social  heredity  whicb  differ  from  that  of  the 
^^K  bluic  American  stock  and  are  decidedly  heterogeneous.   Itk 
^^B  lh«  one  case  the  integration  of  American  society  is  relatively 
^^P   eiuy:  ia  the  other  It  is  very  difficult.    In  the  case  of  tlvft 
Eniilisb-speaking  population  the  general  stimulus  of  life  in 
American  society  noay,  perhaps,  be  relied  upon  to  contribute 
cjclcnsivcly  to  the  de\'elopmeDt  of  that  decree  of  homogene- 
ily.  (if  unity  and  unanimity,  necessarj'  for  the  permanence 
of  Americjm  institutions.    In  the  case  of  wideij-  differenti- 
ated foreign  stocks  such  as  are  represented  by  the  non- 
Knglisb-speaking  groups,  it  is  probable  that  the  school  must 
hi;  relied  on  to  a  much  greater  extent,  involving  a  longer 
(icriod  of  education  and  an  education  whidh  should  aim 
definitely  toward  the  integration  of  large  groups  of  different 
furnw  of  sociiil  heredity. 

It  hiut  frequently  been  thought  that  the  problems  arising 
out  of  iuuiiigration  are  concerned  largely  with  elementary 
cduciilion.   Important  as  tliose  problems  are  for  elementary 
nluRiLtion  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  it.  Numeroui 
hn|Kirtunt  i>roblems  arc  also  involved  for  secondary  edu- 
cuUnn.    It  littM  long  been  recognized  that  some  of  the  grav- 
Fftl  problenifl  arising  out  of  immigration  center  around  the 
tmtvind  A'c/irruiioa  of  aliens.   The  first  gcneraticws  of  aliens 
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with  them  from  tlieir  native  lands  ideals,  standards, 
s  of  thought,  feeling,  and  iu;tioii,  wim-h,  to  l>e  sure, 

from  our  own  and  from  each  otlier.  but  which  are, 
nevertheless,  good  ideals,  standards,  ami  biihlt^  for  the  most 
part.  Good  or  bad  they  are  controlling  forces  in  the  lives  of 
immigranta.  The  second  generation  abandon  the  standards, 
ideals,  and  habits  of  their  parents  and  Frequently  fail  to 
replace  Uiem  with  American  traits.  This  is  the  group  which 
tends  in  increasing  numbers  to  reach  the  secondary  school 
and  it  forms  a  larger  group  than  is  generally  recognized. 
Thus  in  1908  it  was  found  that  55.7  per  cent  of  the  pnpiU  in 
Ibe  high  schools  of  New  York  City  were  of  foreign  parentage, 
iad  that  more  thou  fifty  different  countries  were  represented 
^y  high -school  pupils.' 

In  the  following  table  ore  presented  figures  showing  Uie 
Foreutage  of  school  children  in  Worcester,  MassacliuselU* 
for  IwQ  decades. 

Table  XXXVni* 


* 


hnmutsntiti 


C«Diu]a 

Ireland, ...... 

EogUaa 

^vetiien 

Ruuta 

Italy 

FuiljinJ 

AB  oihen . . . . . 


Totsli. 


United  States , . . 
All  others 


/*95 


7.  IBS 
1,«S0 
S.IS6 

815 
1.6&4 

S81 


SSO 


13,255 

47.1% 
6i.9% 


iifOO 


8.570 

3.3S9 
»iS 

2,«5 
713 
15fl 
117 

1.002 


19,133 
555% 


(WW 


8,703 
1,350 

8.837 

1,237 

MS 

170 

1,000 


44.8% 
55-2% 


i.2ita 

2,604 
700 

2.647 

2,0»1 
609 
S35 

1,254 


19.790 


«.e% 

57.4% 


191 S 


9,486 
1.4W 
2.400 
&t3 
2.716 

l.lflO 

5*7 

1.617 

a3,7ft5 


00.1 


■  SidiM'tfU  ^inuol  Rej^  of  III*  t\,lilit  ScAood  qf  (fvrnrtfr,  HatMfkuMUt  IIBIOJ. 

p.  US. 

'  Von  Denbur^.  J.  K..  Cnnecs  of  Eli  mi  nation  of  Sludeata  m  Pululv: 
"     darr  Scitooi.1  of  4\en-  I'ork  CUy.  pp.  3i-3S. 
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Sorh  fipuws  as  Uiosc  g^vcp  in  tliis  table  (and  the  situation 
is  by  ni»  lucona  extreuw  iu  Worcester)  suggest  the  impor- 
laiKT-  (J"  nx-ogiiiziug  didereuces  among  sdiool  ciiifdren  in 
9Cir«iJ  bcrrdily.  They  emphasize  the  importance  of  some 
fhaoTA  of  Uic  work  of  the  secondary  school  which  ore  de- 
aipml  to  oiHTute  u^  iute^Tutiug  forces. 

»S.  Individual  differences  due  to  environment.  It  is  uq> 
.|brtutizitfl,v  true  that  pupils  receiviug  the  benefits  of  sec- 
eutftry  educalioa  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  economic  and 
mvvd  status  as  well  as,  if  not  more  tJian.  ou  the  basis  of  in- 
lolkvl  irnl  fitneaa.  It  is  also  unfortunately  true  that  for  raanj' 
pujuU  who  do  attend  the  secondary  school,  conditions  of  the 
htwii'  and  community  environment  are  such  as  to  handicap 
Iheni  seriously  in  their  studies.  Tlie  complexity  of  cnviron- 
■Mtital  conditions  precludes  any  satisfactory  analyas  oUier 
Uuui  for  special  locidilies.  Here  we  have  three  studies  whicfa 
nlfonl  us  more  or  less  knowledge. 

Holley  ^  made  a  study  of  the  pupils  in  the  Decatur,  Illi- 
nois, High  School,  dividing  108  families  investigated  into 
lliit**'  grouiw  as  follows:  Group  1:  those  from  which  all  the 
lOdi-r  rliildren  had  completed  the  high-school  course  (78 
fiiniilic-i.  71i  ijer  cent  of  SS-t  rhfldron  wlio  had  .secured  a  hi^- 
iii>)t(>ol  rdncalinti);  Groiij>  II;  those  Frnm  which  none  of  tlic 
(Jilrr  cluldn-n  had  completed  the  high-schoal  course  {69 
rtu«ili<*'«.  67  [ler  ctmt  of  tlie  SOS  children  who  had  not  finished 
lil^li  lu^hool):  Group  III:  those  in  which  some  of  the  older 
rliihircn  hiul  graduated  from  tlic  high  school,  while  »ome 
ItHil  not  graduated.  By  tlie  questionnaire  method  Groupa 
I  and  n  were  compared  Rith  the  following  results: 

•  lliilli'y.  C.  B.,  Tiie  l>\fiumrf  af  Fa-mili/  Incomt  and  Other  Farlart  m 

tfifhSrhtnil  Atlmdancf.  (I'anijiIiH  published  by  the  Univrrsityof  llliuoii^ 

<  Iti'liiKil  t)[  KiliKiition.Srmitiiiry  in  t^luaiLional  Aitniini.xlnitiuii.)  Cf.  KrJIr/, 

Ijp,  \Z„  '"\'Ur  lli'lul  inmltip  ((TtwcPn  Persistenre  in  SchfMi!  ivnd  IlrOK'  CoihS- 

llnii*,"  t\{le-r-i\i1i  Yeartnvti  of  iMf  KutionolSoeu'tj/f'^  1^  ^'^Smf  ii*i>'r'ittion, 

flirt  II. 
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^mMimtnbit  CireamManai  Ortnip  I  Gmtip  II 

.  n ,: t  (.ti  —  '   i  Chiefly  prnfessional )   i  Chiefly  urtiran,  kboi- 

0.  OctpqUod  of  f.ther  j  ^     ^  <4^,nicmal.      (  1     or  un-.killed. 

fc  Medlui  ^tnrs  oduca-  (  t     i 
Uon  of  pitrcnU       l'  ^ 


i  yt»Ti\  60  %  had  >  (8  yam:  71-74%  not 
high  school  cdu-  [  \  furtlicr  Uian  eighth 
oitioo.  )  (     Kredc. 


c  YcnHy  ukoiim:   (me- 

•linn)  «2,(W0  |l.3» 

Uonthly  renlsl  (me- 
dian)  47.50  «O.Q0 

^  Good  mieannes  FrequeoUy  lofrequcutly 

bopluiiiiUbniryCiue-  271  83 

dan) 

While  it  is  clear  that  oronomir  stAtiia  is  an  imiiortaiit  factor  in 
Jftrtmining  whether,  in  tJie  community  that  wo  atmlird,  a  child 
dull  or  sliall  not  receive  a  hi^h  school  cdiicatiun,  it  does  not  follow 
tW  economic  stAttis  18  dim'tly  contjatptl  wiUi  intflltx^tuiU  ability. 
ItifO  fur  UK  tnvrilal  ubilily  is  mo:uiuml  by  xtHiiJinft  in  high  Jtcluxjl 
Mbjccts,  the  differences  in  ability  l>etwceii  diililren  of  Uii:  two 
RlHips  are  insignificaiiL  The  nvera^o  aemesti'r's  ^p-adr  for  children 
li  (iroiip  1  was  8i»-l  ikt  rt^itl ;  for  irliihlr<-ii  of  Grtmp  II,  W  ptT  crtit. 
AdilTcrenec  so  slight  ilk  Ikia  could  justify  only  tlie  eoncIiuiHiu  U«;it, 
BtBsured  by  this  standard,  the  two  groupji  ore  of  approximately 
equal  ability. 

On  Uiis  last  )x>uit  raised  !>y  Ilollcy  we  niiisl  rciiicmbcr 

liiat  if  economic  and  otlior  environmental  t-oniHtions  operate 
l8  exclude  poorer  children  from  Uie  secoudarj'  school,  then 
tfccwe  poorer  children  who  do  go  to  the  secondary  school 
probably  represent  a  aoiuewhat  higher  selection  of  poorer 
thildrcn. 

Van  Denburg's  study  of  conditions  found  in  the  case  of 
lii^-scbool  pupils  in  New  York  City  indicate  conditions 
soraewhftt  different  from  those  found  in  Decatur  by  Ilolley. 
The  monthly  rentals  paid  by  tlie  families  of  42(1  children 
tntering  Uic  lii^h  schools  in  190S  M-erc  distributed  as  given 
in  Tabic  XXXIX. 
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P»r  wnl  nf  fulfill 

iSnnthlli  itjiiid 

Prr  cent  oj  jnt\ 

H                •10-915 

■           ao-ss 

45 
20 
Vt 

50-  65 
60-63 
70-160 

w 

■  Vm  DrahtirB.  1.  K..  duutt  iif  IA«  EiiminaHon  of  StttdetiU  in  PMie  SeeBodary 
V  .V«  )■"*  <■'>*.  PP-  "»-83. 
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l>i  the  whule  the  economic  status  of  tiiesc  pupils  (so  far  at 
»h.owu  by  the  monthly  rental)  acetna  to  be  only  a  alight  /actor  in  t 
(Ictrntiiiiation  of  length  of  stay  in  the  higli  school.  .  . .  We  saw 
an  mrlirr  soction  that  chiUlren  remain  through,  the  elemmt^ 
irjtoul  tuv\  etiter  high  school  from  Homes  of  the  moat  meager  fiui 
rvU  KtiMurces.  We  now  find  that  such  children  rem&in  in  hi 
Mkool  08  long  or  nearly  ss  long  oa  do  children  whose  parents  p 
940  ur  niLire  u  month  for  rent.^  m 

Van  Dcnbiirg  also  found  thitt  827  fathers  of  high  schc 
pupils  were  engaged  in  126  diitcrent  occupations,  an  averft 
uf  iil>out  acveri  to  each  occupation  listed  and  seven  oceup 
lionji  listed  enrolling  twenty-five  or  more  fathers,'  Of  old 
brothers  and  sisters  556  were  engaged  in  164  listed  occup 
lion*  oilier  tlian  study  in  school  or  college.  Of  those,  ta 
^OeoMKilio'W  only  engaged  twenty-five  or  more  brothers 
filters. "  The  oet!uputiou8  of  fathers  are  summarized  by 
IX^nburg,    (Table  XL.) 

'i"he  figun'j)  slioivn  in  Tiible  XL  may  be  compared 
the  iigiiroH  nbtniried  by  Xing  for  1123  high-school  pupils 
tliroo  cities  in  Iowa,    (Table  XLI.) 

>ViUi  references  to  most  categories  the  likenesses  taaM 

I  Vin  ]*mlmrg.  J.  K..  op.  «7,.  pp.  118-14.  »  IbH.,  pp.  SiMfi. 

•  //fjrf..  [ip.  aH-llK.   Tlipscnmi  otiier  quotalifins  from  Vnii  Dmhurj;  « 
initiU)  villi  the  (leriniauoD  of  the  pubLidiera.  Tvaihcn  College  Bu 
that. 


ra  I 
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Tabu  XL.   Occcpatioms  or  Fatbebs  (New  York  City)* 


Qmptf^Mw 


Tolal  Mtnter 


(f€T  and) 


ISCO  (ftr  mil 


fMeaiaaal 

Smi-pnfeaitMal 

Arliauit — contn^Ttors 

iUnI  mod  aly  eaploytxa . . . 

QaiaiMptn 

OEn  sarken,  agenU 

^uTftctuKr  u^  tnda 

Aiuiag  lr«diGa 

IVnood  wrvic* 

"bofporuUna 

hctery  — labor 

Xtel 


SG 

im 

61 

S« 

108 

sa 

41 

3« 


6*6 


4.4 

18.1 
7.4 

e.s 

12. B 
27.5 
4.S 
4,9 
S.5 
4  4 


100. 0 


*.3 

3,7 

104 
S.« 

11.8 
7.» 

«S.l 
2.5 
7.7 
6,6 

10.0 


100  Q 


*  Van  Denlitirj.  J.  K...  op.  nT .  pp.  U,  liS. 


i 


tvo  types  of  communilias  are  greater  than  one  would  ex- 
pect. The  greatest  diflereace,  of  course,  h  found  iu  the  caae 
of  agriculture  in  the  lowan  cities.    (Table  XLI.) 

29.  Individual  difEerences  in  interests,  etc.  Indi%'idua] 
differences  among  secondary-school  pupiU  due  to  diifer- 
eoces  in  interests,  life  aims,  school  motives,  and  the  like,  are 
obviously  important  factors  in  the  work  of  the  w.-condary 
school.  Tbey  are,  to  be  sure,  the  reaullauts  of  dillerences  in 
heredity  and  environment,  but  deserve  special  attention  here 
as  important  elements  determining  both  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  the  secondary  school.  The  multiplexity  and  com- 
plexity of  those  differences  preclude  any  extensive  analysis. 
However,  the  occupational  preferences  of  secondary-school 
pupils  and  their  attitudes  toward  school  work  are  important 
enough  to  justify  brief  consideration.' 


nceBePt  ttudies  see  Kine,  I.,  Tfu  HifkSdwei  Agt^  diipi. 
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Tajux  XU.    Fjltuebs'  Occupations  of  11  S3  Pupils  in  Ioi 
1»I3,  ANo  OP  1004  IN  New  Yobk  Cmr.  1906 


Occiipofioaj 


AKrieulturc. . 

Trade  an<l  Mnnufacturing . . 

Artiano  ,  . . , 

Mi(Iiil«!cnen  and  officv  wofIccts. 

Tran»portAtiOD 

Pnjfniiioiuil 

Seiui'pmfvwiioiuil 

CIrriiiil 

Cil}'  Kiid  f<!flerul  empluyeat.. 

Penaniil  scTvive 

Prinlini!  trades 

Uiioluoiiilit'd 

UIa«k 

Retired 

Dead 

TtiUl.   


loica 


JVunhtfr  Pn  rtnl 


151 

ies 

150 

»i 

75 
&3 
10 
SO 
411 
18 
10 
51 
69 
17 
M 


1,193 


ftinr  Tork  CUt 


13,  iO 

23. 8S 
13,80 

8.20 

«  m 

1,70 

3  57 
1.00 
.69 
4.54 
6.Gt 
I.Al 
3.57 


lUU-(H) 


Percent       ATi 


0.00. 

14.80 
10  57 
4.50 
3  00 
3.00 
£.10 
0  00 
4.09 
S  50 
3  60 
8.80 
1,30 
7.87 


100  00 


i,oa 


■  Kina,  I-.  Tkt  IHth-Schoei  Ast.  d.  ]I9.  Qui»t«d  wiUi  Uic  penoiMtoii  of  Ibc  ouUiitf 

b(a  iiuUliitivn.  Tliv  Bi>t>li>-Mi:tciU  Cutupiwy. 


mM 


Van  Dpnburg  serureH  data  from  383  boys  and  08 
entering  tlte  high  schools  of  New  York  City  in  answer  tot 
question:  "  Wliat  do  you  expect  to  do  for  n  living?"  Of  t 
boys  156  (41  percent)  made  no  choice,  15  (4  iter  cent)  nUb 
n  partial  choice,  21 !  (55  jiercenl)  made  n  somewhat  definl 
choice.  Of  the  girU  316  (51  i>er  cent)  made  no  choice, 
(about  4  per  cent)  e>rpected  to  go  to  college,  and  278  (45  f 
cent)  made  a  somewhat  definite  chotce.'  The  distributli 
of  o(!cupRtion3  was  very  wide  and  scattering.  Occupatio 
cliastTi  by  two  or  more  per  cent  of  thoiic  who  expi 
diaicc  are  showti  in  Table  XLII. 


Vau  Ueuburj;,  J.  K.,  op.  eii.,  pp.  49-S7. 


.WatMt 
Biianeas. 

Beetiifiaa 

CqRiimT 

Eat^ota'.  civU 

Ei^DKr.  electrics) 

FigjMwr.  BtMlaioicsl 

bv. 

HedicilK 

Tocher 

UufstUneoua  trade 

hI   HiKeUoncous  roiutriiotinti 
Sattwing 


Toul. 


7 

90 

0 

30 

m 
s 

24 

7 
11 

8 
It 
19 


211 


3.S 

17.0 

4.2 

8.8 

18.4 

12.7 

2.3 

11.4 

S.S 

5.2 

S.7 

Bti 

9.0 


100. 1) 


Bookkeeper.  - .  , 

Designer 

Drcssmnker... . 

Musiciiiti 

StenoKnipher.. . 
Tenrlicj.  Achool. 
Tfaolit^r,  musk'. 
ScuUctiut:. . ,  . . 


Total. 


g 

0 
7 
7 

40 

I6T 

12 

24 


278 


S.2 
2.1 
2,5 
2.5 

ie.9 
fio.o 

4.3 

8.6 


I 


lOO.O 


'  Vui  Ihmbutg.J'  K'.ojhcilM  pp<  SI.  A5.  SLigbt  tkcrcmtoffe  iiLScruiriurjet  in  orl|;ioiJ  \Men 

King  compares  the  figures  for  the  pupils  in  the  high  schools 
|rf  New  York  City  with  those  for  tliree  fairly  hu:}je  hiph 
licboots  in  Iowa  and  also  gives  figures  for  three  small  hif^ 
iKhools  in  Iowa.    (Tabic  XLIII.) 

The  fiict  that  approiiirmlcly  one  half  of  the  pupils  enter- 

iag  ihv  New  York  City  high  schools  were  as  yet  undecided 

as  to  Uifir  future  vocatious  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the 

work  of  the  elementary  school  has  not  been  able  to  develop 

lift  interests,  and  that  in  most  of  tliose  cases  such  dominant 

raterest*  w-ill  be  formed  duriuK  attendance  at  the  secondary 

school.   Tlence  cm]>liasis  is  placed  on  the  work  of  the  first 

years  of  Uie  wwondary-school  cour.se  as  afTording  opportu- 

luty  for  the  discovery  of  interests  and  their  cultivation.  King 

found  thai  more  than  three  quarters  of  pupils  in  all  grades 

o( three  Iowa  high  scIiooU  had  decided  on  definite  vocations.' 

'  Xian.  /,  T^elfiffh'Si^oolAse,  p.  1(12. 


BS^MRlffl^^^B^W 
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Tadlb  XUn.  TocationbchobenbtPcfii^inthbHigb 
Schools  op  Iowa  and  op  New  York  Cm*  * 


Vr^^V^^^H^Hv  *Bi~^Wf 


TflvhinK , 

Kutcion-ring 

Ku-iiugriipby  and  bookkeeping. 

Ijiw 

Kuniilng 

NiiniuK- , 

MviUrine. ................... 

Iliiniiiru, .......... .,..t,... 

M  wir 

UvntUlry , 

I'linrtnAry ,....i , 

8ulr«man 

Metliaiiic 1 i 

Army  and  navy. , 

|jit)or , 

l>uniesticr  arimce , 

lloUBckccpiDg , , 

librarian , 

i'hyHicnl  Irniniog 

("ivil  wtvIl* , 

()lli(.-c  work , 

Architecture. , 

Millinery 


ToUb. 


Thr*e  Inrtli 

high  trhaoU  in 

Iowa 


Bev* 


IS 
94 

10 

Si 

54 


SO 
5.1 


8 
8 
IS 
8 
8 
S 


S«3 


(Hrii 


eoi 


85 


s 


22 
S 

11 
6 

1 


459 


Tkretmell^ 

iifh  frSoait  in 

linca 


fSogi 


9. 

17 

1 

36 


ae 


BirU 


69 

io 


as 


B<n, 


11 
78 

4 
24 

I 

7 

30 

1 

t 
3 
S 


180 


Giffij 


108 

55 
S 


MO 


•  KLog.  1..  1*^  Biih-Sehadl  Age,  pp,  iaft-«, 

Van  Denburg  and  Kng  have  collected  valuable  d.ita  ca»* 
cerning  the  attitudes  assumed  by  high  school  pupils  toward 
the  work  of  the  secondary  school.  Thar  figiures  are  (** 
Kented  in  the  following  tables: 


H   Tjmtx  SXIV.    PuPtts'  E8T1MATE8  OP  THE  Valce  or  A  BlGH- 
■                                      Scuooi,  CoL'Btu:* 

H  L  ynr  York  City:  "Da  you  cansider  a  htgh-sclumi  education  necessary 

^M                                for  the  realization  of  your  plana  for  the  future?'*                          I 

Ai«t«n 

/■(Tonrf*                                  1 

7aL>l 

Tm 

i}(»ll<^uJ 

No 

r« 

AxA/xJ 

1 

JVC 

[ 

MO 

1,002 

215 
470 

m 

1S5 
801 

ini 

331 

58 
11 
47 

17 
20 

27 
37 
33                    1 

Hboi^ 

H  t.  bnraiiCUies:  "Are  foiir  ycBra  in  high  u-hool  nec?essary  for  yourpurpose?  "               1 

ifwnUn 

Ftr  ttnti                              1 

fdul 

rtt 

(7<ieMain 

Nb 

I'm 

Utuertam 

No 

iX 

55* 

633 

1.0C7 

S5* 

GUrt 

8T 
17L 

93 

113 

GO 
CO 

10 

1« 
IG 

18 
2! 

18 

*  Tan  Denliuis,  J.  K..  op.  eiL,  pp.  fiS-^t;  Ung,  I.,  op.  eil„  ji.  100. 

TuiiB  XLV.    PupiiB*  Intentions  of  BTATiNa  Fon»  Ybabs  in 

HiGU  ScnooLf 
B.  New  YorkOty:  "Do  you  intend  to  fomplete  your  high-school  course?" 

KitDiAtn 

PerdmU 

T<M 

ru 

Z>ou&(/hI 

JVo 

Ytt 

DouMful 

JVo 

KSr 

899 

1.002 

807 
523 

]I5 

179 

S04 

00 

l«a 

185 

54 
51 
AS 

30 
40 
29 

10 

le 

^M                                 t  Vbii  Dcnbutg.  J.  K..  lot.  tit;  ICIdj,  J.,  he.  cil. 
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H         k  lowan  Cities:  "Do  >-ou  intend  to  spend  four  years  in  IurIi  school?"        J 

L 

Nvmbfri 

Per  nmlM                      1 

Telal 

ie* 

l/nwrtain 

So 

Tu 

Vtictrlain 

N« 

5i» 
614 

1,162 

470 

&Si 

I.OCrt 

34 
33 
«7 

44 

47 
91 

85 
87 
87 

7 

5 

8 
S 

■        Ciris 

■         Both.     .  .  . 

^B                                        Tabim  XLVI."                                  J 
■             lowan  Cities:  "  I»  a  college  eduoition  neKuary  for  yoat  puTjMseV  ^^M 

• 

!fwnber» 

PertmU          ^^H 

Tuliil 

Ya 

V/uvrtain 

Nc 

r« 

Urutrlain 

1 

Girla 

GIT 

S3T 

as? 

034 

87 
1L4 

201 

113 
319 

63 

48 
65 

10 
19 
17 

33      1 

Both 

"  IGtm.  I.,  iat.  eiL 

30.  Individual  differences  due  to  sex.    In  the  United 
Sl-"it(.*B  it  is  the  tjeueral  practice  tn  group  hoys  a,Tn!  girls  to* 
petliLT  for  pur|joses  of  iLdministrntion  and  instniot  ion.  trxecp- 
tions  to  this  pracUce  being  common  only  in  private  second- 
ary' s(Jiools  and  in  eertatn  large  cities.   In  most  forcifin  coun- 
tries the  segregulion  of  Emya  and  girls  is  the  general  rule  in 
the  secondary  sdnwls.    WhcUicr  coeducation  or  segregiilioO 
be  the  practice  important  problems  for  sw-ondaiy  education 
arise  out  of  the  differences  due  to  sex.  In  Uie  case  of  scKrefi^ 
tion  such  problems  are  soniew'hat  less  complex  than  In  It* 
case  of  coeducation  and  less  concern  the  individual  tea<Jie      j 
In  the  case  of  coeducation  those  problen^s  affect  every  phaa  J 

INDI\TDU.a  DIFFERENCES 


100 


of  the  work  of  llie  scoondary  sflioi)!.  It  is.  tlierefore,  oeoes- 
my  to  consider  hriefly  certiun  individual  differences  in 
IiJr>-sica],  niciita).  and  smml  txoita  among  secxtudurj'  scliool 
pupils  due  to  difference  in  ses. 

Difrerences  in  physical  traits  between  men  and  women  or 
boys  and  girls,  due  to  the  sex  fuctor,  are  tcm  obvious  to  re- 
((titre  extended  discussion.   It  suffices  to  note  a  few  of  the 
nwre  iinportjtnl  plieiioinena.  Thus  we  may  n«t(^  from  Tjibles 
IV.V,  XI.  andXIlI  th.it  girls  ap])areiitlyapproii.ch  Ihemax- 
iniun  (rf  growth  in  man^'  physical  traits  from  a  year  lo  two 
I  jeara  before  Iniys.  From  Tables  JV  and  V  we  mny  note  that 
:  from  alwut  11.5  t4)  about  14.5  years  of  age  girls  apparently 
meed  boys  in  height  and  weight,  although  boys  excel  girls  in 
iidghl  and  weight  at  all  other  ages.    Likewi.se  we  may  note 
tliat  «-ith  reference  to  pubescence  and  adolescence  girls  bt^n 
to  mature  a  year  or  two  before  boys  with  resultant  cliaractcr- 
[ittic  differences.  One  should  not  fail  to  recognize  that  ditfcr- 
[ooes  due  lo  such  ]>hysical  phenomena  are  of  especial  im- 
[portance  in  comiection  with  secondary  education,  however 
I  or  however  little  Ihey  nuiy  aifect  elementary  or  higher 
Jucation.   Likewise  one  should  not.  fail  to  note  tliat  tlie»e 
|ih>-sical  traits  are  but  slightly  atnciiablc  to  education  and 
that  an  far  as  tlicir  direct  effects  are  concerned  sei-nudary  ed- 
ucation must  be  guided  rather  than  guide.   Thl-s  is  not  so 
true,  however,  of  the  indirect  cffecE.s  of  physical  traits  which 
may.  and  probably  should  be.  niodilied  by  education. 

Differences  in  mental  traits  due  to  sex  may  I>est  be  con- 
udered  under  two  !>e]>arate  heads:  (1)  mental  processes,  such 
»»  assodation,  memory,  etc.;  (S)  iulcresls,  attitudes,  etc. 
D«la  dealing  with  mental  processes  have  already  been  pre- 
Heated  m  Tables  XIX.  XX,  XXI,  and  XXII.  In  Table  XIX 
lUUi  indicate  that  there  is  iipp,irently  little  if  any  liitft-rcui^: 
bet  ween  Iwys  and  girls  in  Uicir  ability  todiscriminatewciglits. 
In  Table  XX  data  apjiareatly  indicate  that  boys  excel  g\rV& 
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in  thar  ability  to  react  quickly  to  a  given  stimulus. 
Tables  XXI  and  XXII  the  data  indicate  a  practical  Jdeiiti 
of  ability  on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls  in  association,  mei 
ory,  etc.  Such  differences  as  are  found  in  any  case  are  n^ 
gibic  and  probably  less  than  differences  due  to  the  imp« 
fection  of  the  nieasurementa.  Essentially  the  same  resui 
(inappreciable  differences)  have  been  found  in  the  gr« 
majority  of  investigations  of  mental  processes.  ThusThom 
son  measured  men  and  women  students  in  the  University 
Chicago  in  forty-five  mental  traits.  In  twenty-one  of  the 
traits  the  men  excelled  the  women  by  greater  or  less  amouiil 
In  twenty -one  traits  the  women  excelled  and  in  four  trai 
they  were  approximately  equal  in  ability.  In  the  few  cas 
where  the  superiority  was  marked  on  either  side  previoi 
general  training  was  quite  probable.  On  the  average  the  p 
cent  of  men  reaching  or  exceeding  the  median  for  the  wodv 
was  6fty,  thus  indicating  a  general  equality.' 

Courtis  measured  1235  boys  and  1168  girls  in  the  seven 
grade  of  the  schools  of  New  York  City  in  speed  multiplic 
tion  and  in  speed  reasoning  with  the  results  indicated 
Table  XLVII. 

Such  differences  justify  the  statement  made  by  Courtij 

In  view  of  tlie  extent  to  which  the  sejc  groups  overlap,  the  fi 
of  a  small  ditTcrcuvc  in  the  average  scores  of  the  groups  ne 
be  considered  in  planning  the  counc  of  study. 

The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  Thomdike:* 

The  most  important  cha  raclerislir  of  Uipsv  differences 
sraa.!!  amount.    The  individual  differences  within  one  sex  so  on 


I  Tlionipson,  Ilden  B.,  Ptydu^ogiml  Normi  in  Mm  <md  Woirtm.  Uall 
»ilyol  ChirtigoContribulions  toPhiliwrjjitij-,  vol.4,  no.  1.  Dutii  h^re  ta] 
from  the  riaume  by  Thorndike,  R.  L..  Educatiojud  I'*yf!iohsy.  vol.  m. 
178-r». 

*  Courtis,  S.  A.,  toe.  eit. 

*  Ttiorndifee,  E.  L.,  Educal^onat  F»i/ck(Ai}g!/,.  voL  m,  p.  184.  Qu 
pertnissioD. 
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Tabu  XL VII.  ARiTBUEmcAi,  ABtunes  or  Boys  and  Girls        '^M 

COMPABEO  *                                                              ^M 

ttm 

(<0 

emtt^  nottiif 
(If  Mvn 

5cpr« 

(A)                                    H 

TmI  a  (CoarTif)                               ^H 

JKrmpb 

RitU*                       ^1 

Saul 

GifU 

Bogj 

OirU 

Btrift 

GtV;*          H 

< 

IS 
M 

aa 
u 
u 

u 

71 
Et 
M 
I« 

Its 

US 
nafetcar* 

,1 

.A 

11,7 

se.fl 

W.I 

10.  a 

6.8 

1,1 

,4 

.0 

,1 

.0 

,0 

.9 

.a 

e.T 

31.0 
96  If 
tS  1 

7,0 
1,0 

1.0 
.3 

.3 
.0 
,1 

0 

L 
3 
S 
1 

B 

a 

» 

B 

a 
la 
11 
i< 

IS 

It 

IS 
IB 

Avvnc«  i»M 

Totjil  cnjict 

,1 

.a 

1  j 

IS  I 

19.1 

tA  i 

ko.a 
D.a 

4.8 
«  T 
l.t 

,n 
.e 
.% 
.1 
.0 
1 

A 

.S 

A.6 

14  7 
19  7 
4!ll.4 

18.9 

;  1 
4  s 
i.a 

l.S 

.a 
.s 

.s 

.D 
.0 
-S 

4.7 
».t 

to.» 

19.B 

».a 

S.9 

4  0 

1.9 

.« 

.d 

.0 

.1 
.0 

.« 
.« 

.1 

^1 
■ 

^1 

100. 0 
U  1 

i.ssa 

100.0 

49  II 
1.198 

100  a 

5  7 

too  0 

1.168 

100  .a 

I.»M 

IM.O            ^H 
i.iss          ^1 

*  CanpIlaJ  fraro  Cnurlis!^  A.,  Ramwt  M CnmmilUa  on  Sdioii  /nfufrv.  Board  sA  EtUniktB          ^| 
H  ippMtiOttDWat.  taty  of  N'e«  Vurk.  vol.  t.  n.  Md.                                                                         ^H 

HHidjr  outwciKfa  the  differences  between  the  tvxw  in  these  intel-        H 
SctuAl  and  semi-iiitcUeetiial  traits  tlut  for  praf-tical  purprisfs  th«        H 
E  diffcrt'na*  may  be  illsrpganlcd.    So  fur  as  ability  goes,  there        H 
Xiulil  hnrHly  be  a  !ttiipi<lcr  way  to  got  tn-o  f;roup3  alike  within  each         H 
loiip.  but  differing  between  the  groups,  than  to  take  the  two  sexes.        H 
U  is  wdl  kuown,  the  L-xpi-Tinjenta  of  the  pa.vt  generation  in  educat-         ^ 
Ig  womm  ba\'e  shown  tlivir  e(|iiiil  ciioipeteuce  in  school  work  of 
faaentary.  spcontiarj'  and  collegiate  f^-vade.    The  pn.-scut  genera- 
vm't  experience  is  showing  the  xame  fact  for  professional  and  buai- 
Wt  service.    The  psychologists'  mcaaurcratnts  lead  to  tlie  ei>n- 
^iision  that  this  equality  of  achievement  conies  from  an  equality 
rf  natural  gifts,  not  from  an  overstraining  of  the  It-sser  talents  of        ^^ 

mmea.                                                                                         ^| 
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Broliwi  liiw  C 


J  fer  itft. 


--)  Cor  Atrli. 


5"'*       S       if     ty      If      ir      rr      i>       i  r      es      »i       /.r      i- 

FiQunE  J.   ItLTiBTKiTiNo  Tablz  XL^TI  (4) 


C'rilliniBUl  line  1— — ■ 

Biafcan  lliw  (.———)  fur  jtLrli. 


)  rar  b«]r«> 


L.J 


Stare     *     J     i     3     f     4      /     7     e     f     li    ji    it.    13    it    i^  n 
FiotmB  K.  Illpbthatinh  Tablg  XLVll  (11) 

The  practical  equality  of  capacity  in  such  mental  processes 
OS  are  involved  in  the  studies  of  the  secondary  school  has 
been  sufficiently  wcU  established  by  the  experience  of  the 
pnst  half-century  and  more  of  coeducational  practice  in  this 
coitntry.  Sucli  diffcrernK'^s  ius  arc  found  in  the  acliievementi 
of  boys  and  girls  in  the  various  secondary -scJiool  subjefte 
are  probably  to  be  ascrilied  to  differences  in  interests  rather 
than  to  inherent  differences  in  capacity. 

Wliile  the  differences  between  the  central  tendencies 
for  boys  and  pirls  in  the  ease  of  most  mental  tniils  arc  np- 
pareiilly  negligible  it  has  been  Hu^estcd  that  the  varia* 
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itity  of  boys  is  greater  than  that  of  girls.  Thus  Thom- 


■■1 


\eaf  facij*  make  it  extremely  probable  that,  ftWfj)*  in  tlie  tv^o 
■t  neanat  Ute  ai/e  cjf  pubertp  for  niris.  the  male  sex  is  aligiiUy 
ire  variable  From  the  Lime  of  puljcrLy  for  boj-s  lo  inalurily  iliia 
[ervnee  sc<;ins  to  Increase  rapidly,  though  the  reeonts  of  marks 
lich  support  this  eonclusion  arc  not  the  bo^t  of  evidence.  The 
nihility  of  giHs  with  respvt  to  the  a^c  at  whicK  any  given  sc^ioal 
tie  is  reachetl  is  less  tlmii  that  of  ixtys.  '1''\k  ilifT^Tr-uec  is  not  iiec- 
arily  atiributablc  in  its  entirety  to  an  orig'mal  cUiforeuce  between 
e  Qfttuna  of  hoys  and  giHs. 

Tbc  e\'ide&(%  for  this  opinioa  is  by  no  mc&ns  satisfactory. 
I  however,  further  investigation  should  establish  it,  the 
eater  variiibility  of  Iwys  would  menn  that  more  boys  than 
tis  would  be  found  both  among  the  least  capable  and 
Bong  the  most  capable  pupils  of  any  large  group.  Ter- 
an's  studies  of  general  intelUgciice  lead  him  to  the  fol- 
nng  conclusion: 

Rtt  from  the  small  superiority  of  girls,  the  distribution  of 
Bncc  in  the  two  sexts  is  not  different.  The  supposed  wider 
on  of  twys  is  not  found.  Girls  do  not  gnjup  themselves 
out  the  median  more  closely  than  do  boys.  The  range  of  I  Q 
llelligenc«  Quotient)  including  the  middle  fifty  per  ecnt  is  ap- 
iKimately  the  same  for  the  two  »cxes.- 

DiffcTcnocs  botween  boys  and  girls  in  interests  and  atti- 
des  are  probably  of  far  greater  extent  and  inoportance  for 
condary  education  than  are  differences  io  mental  abilities, 
he  latter  are  in  all  probability  very  small  and  their  char- 
!ter  is  Urgely  determined  by  original  nature,  plus  inner 
N)wtli,pluscxer<-ise  through  training;.  The  mental  processes 
liSy  be  increased  through  groTi\-tli  and  excrdse  or,  perhaps, 

'  Th(»iulike,  E.  1*^  Edtiealuntal  Pxgfhalnffy,  vol.  in,  pp,  194r-95. 


deercaacd  Ibrougb  injury  or  disuse.  They  cannot,  how> 
ever,  be  radically  modified  in  character.  Interests  and  atU* 
tudes  ore  in  part  determined  by  inner  nature.  For  the  must 
part,  however,  they  may  be  radically  modified  and  changed 
through  the  influence  of  the  social  environment  and  through 
training.  Hence  it  is  that,  even  though  we  assume  the  cs- 
aential  equutity  of  the  sexes  in  all  mental  cupaeities  at  hiitiii 
the  marked  differences  in  the  treatment  and  training  ac- 
corded boys  and  girls  before  they  enter  the  secondwj 
school  result  in  very  important  differeuues  in  the  interests 
and  attitudes  of  boys  aud  giria  in  the  secoiidarj'  iK;Iiool.  To 
this  consideration  must  be  added  two  further  facts  of  im- 
portance. Interests  and  nttitudes  are  determined  as  well  by 
the  probable  character  of  the  lives  which  boj-s  and  girls  ml! 
follow  after  leaving  tlic  secondary  scliool  as  by  tlie  training 
wliicli  they  receive  before  and  in  the  secondary  school.  Thai 
those  interests  are  in  part  quite  different  for  boys  and  girls  i» 
too  obvious  to  require  cooimejit.  The  same  may  b^^  said  of 
their  needs  in  life  after  the  secondary  school.  The  second 
fact  of  importance  is  thiit  interests  arc  for  the  most  part 
soniewhut  general  until  e.\erciscd  along  special  lines  and 
therefore  highly  modifiable  so  that  they  are  more  amenabk 
to  tiie  force  of  education  than  are  tlie  menial  processes. 

Differences  in  mental  abilities  between  boys  and  girls  in 
the  secondary  school  are  probably  quite  negligible.  Diffe> 
euces  in  interests  and  attitudes  are  great  aud  im]M>rtjuit- 
WLetlicr  or  not  boys  and  girls  in  the  secondary  school  should 
be  taught  and  trained  ulike  or  diJTereiitly  will  depend  on  tl>e 
degree  to  which  we  wish  Uiera  to  be  kept  alike  or  be  made 
more  alike  and  the  degree  to  which  we  wish  tliem  to  be  kept 
or  made  more  unlike.  Here  Thorndike's  comment  is  is 
point: 

By  way  of  pn-facc  to  an  account  of  sex  cliffrppnrcs  il.  is  vrcO  bM 
note  that  tlicip  existence  does  not  necessarily  imply  in  any  case  tl* 
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rUability  of  iltfTcrtrnci-s  in  »cliix>l  luid  home  training,  and  on  the 
bcr  hand,  that  even  H  the  mental  tD«k<vup  uf  the  sexes  wtTu 
entioal  it  niifiht  still  he  wisest  to  educate  tiieni  differviilly.  It  is 
ue  that  u  UlfTcroiKT  uf  two  ^rouiKi  in  u  lucntul  Li'ait  will  th*n>rtti- 
Uj'  invdlvv  ihfTi-«-ii<fs  in  twjtlJiiriit,  but  prantiral  <-(mRi(!cmtioti!! 
nrt  [rum  Lhat  of  drvclopiiig  ihe  higiu-st  olEciciuy  in  tliat  tniit 
>y  DUtweigh  Uie  advanta^jes  oi  the  <lifferent  ti-eatmeiit-  .  .  ■  Let 
luote  iu  tbc  sccoud  place  Uiat  tliv  cxistcucu  of  diffva-ui-cs  iKt-Hl  utti 
■ply  the  nocxl  uf  different  training,  Iwcausc  \Xiusi:  very  dilTvrcnL-L-s 
my  have  been  due  to  the  difft-rciit  training  actually  receivefl  and 
B^t  never  have  appeared  hiid  training  been  alike  in  the  two 
BS9G3.  It  is  folly  to  argue  fmm  any  nicntji]  condition  in  on  indi- 
Uual  ur  clui»  wiUioiit  asccctoiuiiig  whether  it  is  due  U>  crigiual 
iitnre  or  to  training.^ 

la  certain  phases  of  secondary  education  we  may  be  sure 

bat  the  aim  should  be  to  recognize  differences  between  boys 

md  jtirls  in  interests  and  attitudes  by  dealing  with  them  in 

ilerent  ways  with  the  iuteuliou  of  preserving  such  dificr- 

^Hfc  and  fostering  them.   Such  would  be  the  case  in  con- 

^^Kn  with  vocational  interests.  In  other  phases  of  second- 

B^oiool  work  we  niay  be  sure  that  differences  akead^  in 

jriclcDce  should  be  lessened,  if  possible,  through  secondary 

iueation.    In  any  event  individual  differences  among  sec- 

ndary  school  pupils  in  interests  and  attitudes  which  are 

ue  to  sex  must  be  recognized  in  almost  every  phase  of 

MoDdary -school  work. 

PBOBLKMS  FOR  FUBTHER  CONStDEllATIOM 

1.  Take  Uie  tnhle  af  Bge-ftnide  distribulioji  nF  any  ^eraiuilary  scbuo].  Find 
tlic  per  (VDt  each  aga  ffo»^  in  the  first  year  of  the  sehotJ  is  of  the  total 
minbcr  of  pupils  in  thnt  (^rmde.  Compare  Ihe  <h\a  wiUi  ibose  uf  Tiililc 
XXV.  I>o  the  same  for  pupils  in  the  foiirtbKrmicoT  (lie  schixi!  and  t'om- 
pwe  muHx  »i(li  lliuse  fouiiil  tor  tlie  first  grnilo. 

1  Malu-  K  l»Mc  tjf  iliwtriliutiaii  of  the  grudoa  received  hy  ISO  op  more  high- 
lebool  boys  in  any  one  stibjrrt  nf  .itu<Iy.  Do  the  sume  for  ISO  or  tnon; 
iprit  and  compare  ivith  the  first  table. 
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3,  Teat  t  lie  cffiotcy  of  promnlion  in  ihrt  sffYinHary  mLooI  its  w-lcrtinj  p«| 
by  mcBsuiinu  tbc  rcEuSta  of  any  gcQernI  tvst,  e.g.,  aa  "oppoeitca  tea 
(Cf,  Whipple.  G.  M.,  Matiual  of  AtetUai  and  tkuricat  Tcj^jf.  pp.  «JS-| 

4.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  dUFerenL'es  in  mental  trails  you  belitvv  cxiiA  1 
tvfcn  secondiirj'-school  pupils  of  <Ufferent  races  or  nationalil i**.  In 
cate  which  nf  those  you  believe  arc  due  to  biolopcu-lberediJy  and  wh 
arc  due  to  aodul  ber«Eily  ur  otber  euviroDmeutAl  ULdueiiei:. 

8.  What  important  problems  snse  for  secondary  education  out  of  difl 
enccs  in  sodal  hercdily  among  the  pupiU? 

6.  What  important  probEems  for  secondary  education  aiue  out  of  otl 
phases  of  environmental  influeuce? 

7.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  diffeirenoea  in  menial  Iralts  you  bdiereexist  I 
twcen  boys  anri  girls  of  secondary-school  iige.  Indicate  which  of  tin 
you  helio%'c  are  due  to  original  nature  uad  which  lo  cnvironmeDt  a 
tniiom^i. 

,^■^8,  In  what  ways  does   llic  factor  of  individual   difTereoeen  affect    I 

V,  generftlorgnniEtttioii  and  admiuislrntioa  of  the  public  secondary  seho 

fi,  In  what  ways  does  ihc  fnctor  of  indi^Hdual  diJIerences  nScct  the  si 

jpct-matter.  teadiiag  methiids,  and  diserpli&e  of  the  secondary  Bcbo 

10-  Compare  the  relutive  standing  oE  the  same  pupila   in  three  differ* 

snbjccta  of  study  by  gixing  ench  pupil  n  ranking  acrording  lo  hL«  pc 

tion  ia  the  class  (Ut  Id,  etc.).    How  muny  pu]3ils  ntRintain  the  aai 

relative  position  iau-ll  throe  subjects?  Uow  many  fall  in  thcsomcGI 

of  each  class? 

11.  Make  a  study  of  the  occupational  inlereRta  of  pupils  in  each  grade 

any  secondnry  school. 
32.  Make  a  study  of  the  subject  interests  of  so:oadar>'-3chfx>]  pupila. 
.^  13.  How  may  the  problem  of  adapting  instructioa  to  iadividual  diSt 
be  attAcked  in  the  secondary  sehool? 
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CHAPTEE  IV 


THE  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  POPULATION:  ITS  CHA 
AND   CLASSIFICATION 

I.   The  Distbibdtion  of  Pupils;  Retaroation  , 
Elimination 

31.  Some  illustrative  figures.  About  a  mjllion  and 
children  in  the  United  St^itcs  are  rocciving  some  f( 
secondary  education  at  the  present  time.jOf  that  ni 
about  a  million  and  a  lliird  are  enrolled  m  tbe  public 
axy  schools.  Of  the  total  population  one  individual  in  al 
every  sixty -nine  ia  attending  a  secondary  school  and  cm 
dividual  in  about  every  seventy-seven  ia  attending  a  m 
secondary  school.  More  than  one  half  of  the  childrCT 
tween  the  ages  of  fourteen  ar<l  eighteen  arc  attending  acl 
These  figures  indicate  a  marked  development  of  secoii 
education  within  the  past  two  or  three  decades. 

In  so  far  as  the  figures  in  Table  XL VIII  may  be 
as  correctly  representing  the  facts  of  the  case  they 
that  witliin  a  period  oF  Iwciity-fivc  years  the  number  of  |M 
/secondary  schools  more  than  quadrupled,  the  numl>or 
pils  enmlled  in  'the  public  secondary  schools  in 
than  sixfold,  and  the  numljer  of  teachers  cnpaRed 
increased  more  Uian  sevei  Jold.  From  these  facts  cc 
elusions  may  be  drawn:  (o)  The  figures  indicate  an  i 
in  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  the  benefit  of  seoooi 
education  unparalleled  in  any  other  country.  Critics  e| 
American  secondary  school  should  bear  in  mind  the  tiH 
dous  adjustments  in  orgjini^alion  and  adrninistnitidn 
yuired  by  the  iuUux  of  great  numbers  of  pujiiEs  in 
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Table  XL\TU- 
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tanhSi 

I'jOO^t 

IS/ft-ff 

19lt-lS 

Hie  momtarj/  tr^ooU 
Pjpib  per  1,000  pvpuUiLiuu. 

teofa  wnwii'/flrw  arhaiiU 

iuRibernf  pupiLi 

iumbcr  uf  toelicn 

^il^per  1.000  population. 

«,T71 

2n.6{l4 

8.270 

3.4 

1.714 

98.40(1 

6.2S1 

1.6 

4,4»5 

30»,S0S 

14.501 

5.0 

fl.318 

541.730 

21.778 

7.1 

i.n)2 

I0S.221 

9.77i 

1.4 

8,210 

040.053 

»i..W» 

8.5 

10.234 

084.6n 

4J.)I77 

10.11 

130, 0U> 

11tlJ7» 
1.4 

U.213 

1.115.320 

fi7.24U 

1S.3 

'  11.874 

I,328.dS4 

aiM9 

12.9 

2,£19 

IS5.014 

14.026 

IJ 

13,MS 
1.484.028 

fumticr  of  tM<-h<Ti ...    , .  , 
tapiU  per  1,000  [wpulAliou. 

76,54S 
14.4 

MBigleil  (ram  Jbitorf  i^r^  Uitiltd  SMn  Cninmiii:eiti-r  nj  FJu-mliitn  (I9)'ll,  vol.  u, 
I  ncflcuraasinrninthrOiiitiiiiivoiipr'i  lityifUiue  tu  wjme  dlcat  fouILy,  npecMUy 
"h  dttu,  beaiue  at  inoaoiplete  rIutew. 


idary  school  withia  a  comparatively  sliort  time.    Those 

stments  have  by  no  means  yet  been  completed,    (b)  A 

Sc  instance  of  the  dilficulttes  arising  in  this  cxinnection 

be  found  in  tlie  difiicully  of  providing  I,eju.-lier5  and 

smmodutions  to  meet  the  develoixid  net-da.^  (c)  The  great 

in  the  number  of  seooudary-sdiucl  pupils  is  in  part 

F  result  and  in  part  the  cause  uf  the  exiemion  of  tlie  cur- 

Ji  to  meet  the  diversified  needs  of  diiTerent  groups  of 

i  (rf)  It  is  indicative  of  the  need  for  further  adjust- 

aU.    Pupils  of  types  not  attending  the  secondary  school 

1890  now  are  enrolled  in  large  numbers,    (c)  In  1890 

than  one  third  of  Uie  secondary  schools  in  the  country 

private  schools  and  iLey  enrolled  nearly  one  third  of 

fucondary-scLooI  pupils.  In  1915  the  [>er  cent  of  priv&tc 
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seoondary  schools  had  fallen  to  adoiit  sixteen  per  cent  of: 
secondary  schools  and  the  per  cent  of  piiiiils  attending  those 
sehunU  bad  fallen  to  about  ten.   The  increasing  doniinanc 
of  the  public  secondary  school  over  the  private  school 
gratifying  to  believers  in  a  deinocriitic  school  system. 

32.  The  distribution  of  pupils  by  schools.    In  discussing 
problems  of  Becondary  education  in  terms  of  the  public 
schools  one  is  apt  to  err  in  estimating  the  size  of  the  "avc 
age"  secondary  school.    It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  Ihecon-j 
ditions  illustrated  by  the  data  presented  In  the  following 
table: 


b 


Table  XUX. 


* 


Public  Seconbabt  Scbooia  a»»  Pcpim  cr 


Number  of  GcbooU. 

Number  ni  pupils . 

Number  of  tei><-hers 

Averap;  nmnlwr  teoobcrs  per  school. . 
Average  iiumlier  pupils  per  teacher  ,. 
Average  number  of  pupils  per  scboal. 


In  cHif*  of 

SOOO'  ■prijiulii- 
litm  or  DMT 


TOO 

£3.8 

WO 

««8.7 


In  'ilkfr 
tommunUut 


37.010 
S.3 

ia.o 

6«.4 


commtintfui 


11.074 

0S,S1« 
M 

ii3ii 


*  Cmipili-d  froin  datn  Kitrrn  in  Stport  ea  tii*  Vtattd  Sfatlu  C'lmnunDMr  tj  Bdmialkti 
(lOlC),  vol.  u.  pp.  440.  Ue.  i97. 


Of  all  pupils  in  the  public  secondary  schools  of  the  coun* 
try  about  one  half  are  in  schools  the  average  enrollment  of  1 
which  is  sixty-t}yo  pupils  ivith  three  or  four  teachers,  oas 
for  every  eighteen  pupils.  The  other  half  attend  schools  the 
average  enrollment  of  which  is  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
pupils  with  twenty-six  teachers,  one  for  every  twenly-«x 
pupils.  It  is  obvious  that  the  secondary  education  which  ea 
be  provided  for  the  first  group  is  necessarily  limited  by  lh« 


i 

■ 

1 

i 

small  number  of  pupils  attending  any  sin;;lc  school  and  by 
tie  correspondingly  small  teaching  force.  This  factor  of  size 
rf  school  is  of  particular  importance  in  connection  with 
problems  connected  with  the  diirercntiation  of  curricula, 
^vocational  education,  and  effective  supcr\n.sion  of  teaching. 
LOne  of  the  most  important,  if  not   the  most  important, 
problcnw  of  .tccondnry  education  in  this  oountrj-  is  that  of 
prrnHdinp;  anything  like  equality  of  educatipjial  opportunity 
in  the  small  high,  scliool.  7*^    " 

33-  Tte  distributioa  of  pupils  by  grades.    By  grades  the 
loUl  seeondarj- -school  population  is  distributed  as  indicated 
b  the  following  table. 

TibleL.  Percentages  of  AiiPnpnaDJ  the  PtTBucSEcoNDAnr 

SCHOOIJ*   IX  THE    VakIOUS   GliADES " 

1 

Mu 

ttot-oa 

isoa-09 

I9O0-10 

19Hf-lt 

Iffll-U 

ma-ia 

leia-ii 

IBIi-lS 

1 

t.. 
u. 

in... 

IV... 

»S.«6 
«7  IG 
17.85 
11.73 

4S.es 

26.  S8 

17.8a 

18,01 

42.89 
27.10 
IT.  S3 
12.18 

4i  79 
46-75 
17.fl7 
12. Si 

41.73 
87.08 
18.31 
H.9H 

4Q.a4 

iy.<i3 

1S.41> 

40.78 
aO-74 
18.63 
in.  84 

40.86 

lS.4fl 
13.90 

1 

■  Coainilol  (font  lUu  nvflu  b  Rnorl  uT  tU  Vidud  SiaUi  Cammintinur  uf  EdmaUam 

It  should  be  not«1  Omt  a  slight  but  favorable  change  lias 
taken  place  within  recent  years  in  that  Itirger  proportion.s  of 
tlie  pupils  are  found  in  the  third  and  fourtii  grades.    This 
probably  means  that  ^e  retention  of  pupils  throtigli  the 
hi{d)-!tchool  course  has  improved  somewhat  nilhiii  the  past 
ftw  years  J 

hi  tenna  of  the  number  of  pupils  found  in  the  first  grade 
ol  the  hif^i  s<:liiK)l  the  proportions  arc  as  indicated  iu  the 
foOoning  t^tblc: 

J 
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Tabe^e  LI.    Percentages  the  Nuubeb  or  Pupils  vovtro  Of 
Each  Guadi:  is  of  the  Fikst-Yeaii  Enholiaient* 


OndsM     rjOT-08     i90g-03  ■  1900-10      13ia-Jt      iltJJ-I?      t9IS-13     ]iH9-U 


I.. 
H     . 

lU.. 
IV.. 


100. 0 
fl2.8 
41.3 
«7.l 


ItW.O 

41. « 

27.8 


100.0 

41.0 
88.4 


100. 0 

m  r, 

42.0 
26.2 


100.0 
C4.0 
43.  G 
31.1 


100  0 
05.8 
45.  B 
S3.U 


100.0 
65 -B 
4a.  0 
83.8 


ISH-lS 


lOO.O 
65  3 

34. CI 


•   CDIU|lll>in]  ttOOl  Uk  Millie  SDOKt.  I 

Here  again  the  improvement  in  conditions  after  1908 
sliould  be  noted- 

\  The  relatively  siruJl  numliers  of  piJ]>ils  in  the  second, 
tmrd,  and  fourth  grades  of  tlie  public  secondao'  school  at 
once  attract  attention  and  call  for  explanation.  Three  fac- 
tors are  involvcd/jf^argcr  numbers  of  pupils  begin  thrir 
secondary'  education  encii  successive  i,'car  both  as  a  result  of 
the  actual  increase  in  population  nod  because  of  the  iucreas* 
ing  appciil  of  the  secondary  school.  [Some  pupils  fail  of  pro- 
motion ^remaining  to  swell  the  size  of  the  lo^^'er  cla.^s  and  to 
decrease  the  sit^  of  the  upper  class. \In  the  third  place,  pupUs 
leave  school  Iwfore  the  secondary-school  course  is  finished, 
thus  decreasing  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  successive 
grade.  The  last  two  factors  will  be  considered  below.  The 
first  factor  of  increased  secon^lary -school  population  niay  be 
detennincd  in  part '  by  comparing  the  per  cents  that  pupils 
m  Hie  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades  were  of  the  number 
of  pupils  respectively  in  the  first  grade  one,  two,  and  three 
years  before,  with  proper  correction  for  the  differing  num- 
bers of  schools  reporting  in  the  various  years.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  the  following  table: 
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Table  LH* 


■CImi"of  1910, 

'aa«i"of  1011.. 

"CiM''Dri&is.. 


100.05^ 

100.0 
100  0 
lUU.O 
lUO.O 


n 


61.1% 
6fl.3 

W.7 


H/ 


•U.S 


/P 


a«.3 

32.8 
35.4 
3S.S 


GroJutiUJ 


88,7% 
Sl-4 
SI  4 
S4,l 

ss.i 


•  Coai|ilW.  "'Ill  tJI.->ii"nli;t  (i-f  Ihp  iiicmisol  numlitr  nf  in'htiolj  rei»rling,  (rcnu  lltBorl 

blsfinlfKl  tbun^  III  lltle-UT  tlii'ti-  WL-rc  ^M-kS  punih  m  Oic  I3t>t  srml.ii  •■!  7flVl  Kiiuiila 
nmling.  In  IU07-US  tnjin  »Oaa  ..-l.,,.,!.  ^iig.iil.i  pmi'ila  w..-r'  rri""U>l  t"  l-  in  llm  Mfnml 
pijn.  BD  tmtfx  )■'>  •<i--lini>l  •>(  iX  i  |iii|iii>,  .^1  Unit  ipIlt  IiKI  >i'li<i<)i>  wiiulii  Imvi^  I'lmJ 
llii^tM|MapU*  m  Via  itfaaii  gnuir  in  ll)(t7-IIS.  wlijcb  i>  ni  I  ]x-r  iriil  iiT  til*  AM),7«e  {fupi'i 
■liU  m  Ihc  lli>l  gT*iirt  of  Toil  IiikIi  K^huulj. 


Even  wwe  exact  data  available  conccrnin{»  the  factor  of 

bereaaed  population  anminUy  it  is  probable  that  tlie  figures 
^ven  would  not  be  changed  materially.  Tlence  the  explana- 
tion of  tlip  small  proportions  of  pupils  in  the  second,  third, 
ud  fourth  frrades  of  the  public  secondarj'  scliool  is  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  factors  of  retardation  and  elimination  J 

34,  Retardation  and  acceleration.]~PuptIs  are  said  to  be 
tptarded  when  they  are  over  age  for  the  grade  in  which  th^ 
are-  cnrolkxlr}Thc  aiase  may  be  late  cntrj'  into  the  school  or 
failure  to  be  promoted  at  any  .stage  of  the  elcnieiitiiry  school 
or  of  Ihc  .secondary  school/ Pupils  are  said  to  be  accolcrated 
tlren  they  are  under  age  Tor  the  grade  La  which  tlit^y  are 
loand.  "^he  cause  may  be  early  eiitrj*  into  school  or  rapid 
promotion  at  any  staged,  Whether  a  pupil  is  to  l>e  considered 
over  age.  of  normal  age.  or  under  age  ob\''ioi«ly  depends  on 
Uk  standard  which  is  taken  aa  the  "  nornutl  age."  Com- 
iiionly  a  two-year  span  is  taken,  assuming  ages  6-7  for  the 
first  (itrade  of  the  elementary  school,  14-15  for  the  first  grside 

otllie  four-year  high  .school.  ir>-l<\  for  the  second,  10-17  for 

^  Uiiid,  and  17-18  for  the  huvih. 


Figures  for  the  amount  of  retardation  and  accebration  in 
the  public  secondary  scliools  of  the  country  at  large  lire 
lacking.  However,  in  as  much  as  retardation  at  any  one 
point  in  the  scliool  system,  affects  the  work  of  all  successive 
grades  the  data  presented  in  the  following  table  for  ?cliools 
in  general  (elementary  and  secondary)  are  important. 


T.tBLE  LUI.  Media^i  Percentaces  of  the  Whole  Numbkr 
or  Boys  or  Girls  who  were  or  Normai.  Age,  oveh  Aue,  or 
UKDEB  AuE  (1003)' 


It 


Of  nornuilage 

1  year  over  age.  .  ,  , 

2  years  overage 

S  j-ears  over  age 

4  yeare  «ver  afie — 

Tolal  overftRe. 
Total  under  nge 


t.lS  filial  of  tSJJOO 


Sent 


66 
SO 
10 

5 

38 

4 


OMr 


m 

18 
t> 

1 

32 

4 


ISS  ritUi  (if  Uti  than 
i6/lOO  pnpiJatiuH 


Bayt 


54 

ao 
11 

4 

« 

3S 

4 


OtrU 


58 
IS 
8 
S 
1 
36 
5 


■  Strnypr.  G.  D..  A^t  tnti  Oradr  Cmra*  ij  ScSikIi  tiwi  (.'tVogti.  HiifrflU  ol  Edncitiaal 
Bullclla  <19ll ).  nil.  b.  p.  ion.  Nririunl  nffc  ilrAnrd  m  ft-T  lor  (Irtt  imdr.  rti.  Fur  itn  nrellart 
Ubi  sludj-  «e  llerrj-,  C.  S..  .1  Sludj/  tf ttfUirdntian.  .-IfcdrraKon, iiiniinoliiJn. And  lUvililim 
in  TmoUundttil  Twenlji'fitc  Tmmt ami CUieti^ Midkitfan. 

As  indicated  by  the  figures  in  this  table  Strayer'a  invesU* 
I  ^Uon  showed  clearly  that  bctrnjcn  fifty-five  and  sixty  p« 
cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  (elementary  an4 
secondary)  are  of  normal  age,  about  one  third  or  n  little  over 
are  below  tlie  igip  where  thoy  might  be  exi)c<^tc<l  to  be  accord* 
ing  to  their  age,  and  less  than  five  per  cent  are  in  dasaes 
b^ond  Uiose  of  children  of  their  age.  The  majority  of  those 
reported  accelerated  were  so  because  of  early  entrance  into 
Bchool.  That  a  considerable  proportion  of  children  retarded 
was  so  retarded  because  of  late  entry  into  the  scliools  is  inifi- 
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atetl  by  the  fnct.  that  a  relatively  large  per  cent  of  children 
ofafies  6-9  do  not  attend  sdiooL  They  nill  eater  school  hite 
Utal  be  ret&rded  from  the  start. 

Table  LTV'.  Pehcentages  of  ChildrEin  of  Certain  AgB 
GbOUW    ATTESDmC   ScBOOL   (1910)  * 
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0 
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» 

90  0 
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»U  3 

11 

&1.2 
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U-IS 

8d.e 

1« 

80.8 

W-I3 

HD.S 

12-14 

86.6 

13 

88.8 

lS-14 

85  0 

IS-IS 

7«.0 

11 

81.2 

1+-15 

75.0 

14-16 

c«.o 

J5 

tW  3 

l.i-10 

6y.i 

16-17 

51  « 

10 

50.6 

lC-17 

44.0 

16-18 

S6.0 

17 

S,^  3 

17-18 

«8,7 

17-10 

HI 

18 

ti  a 

1S-1« 

IB. 7 

U 

14.4 

*  TtUe  ccwinM  Iron  Ui«  <lau  given  itt  JKoort  tiTtb  ThrtMRlh  CmfW  (mg>,  pp.  310-1 1, 
M. 

These  figures  indicate  that  from  one  quarter  to  one  tlurd  I 
rf  tlie  children  enter  school  later  than  the  agre  of  six.  Too 
prat  emphasis  ahoiild  not  be  placed  on  the  fact  thot  only  a 
little  over  one  half  of  the  six-year-old  children  in  the  country 
were  in  school  at  the  time  of  the  census.  Many  of  those  who 
wrre  six  years  old  at  tlie  time  the  census  wns  taken  (as  of 
A|iril  15,  IfllO)  undoubtedly  were  w-ailing  to  enter  .school  the 
following  September.  The  figures  for  age  7,  however,  show 
that  that  fact  does  not  entirely  explain  the  discrepancy 
between  the  number  of  children  six  years  old  and  the  school 
rarollmenl  (or  that  age. 
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It  will  be  seeu  that  the  factor  of  retardation  raisps  many 
prol)l<'ms  for  secondary  cdinL-atUm  as  it  di>es  fur  wlmaitiun  in 
general.  AmoDg  the  most  important  of  tliose  problems  may 
be  noted  the  following,  (a)  Retardation,  when  due  to  late 
entry  into  the  school,  increases  the  diversity  of  age  in  any 
grade,  thus  increasing  the  heterogeneity  of  the  pupil  group 
to  l>c  taught.  When  due  to  failure  of  promotion,  especially 
failure  of  promotion  in  the  secondary  school,  it  means  that 
in  many  classes  pupils  are  found  repeating  work  in  the  some 
groups  mth  pupils  beginning  it.  Special  classes  for  repeaters 
lire  exceptional  and  possible  in  large  sj'stems  only.  One 
feature  of  secondary-school  work  helps  out  here,  the  fact 
that  in  the  secondary  school  promotion  is  more  commonly  by 
subjects  and  a  change  of  election  is  possible.  The  problem 
of  the  "repealer"  is  far  different  from  the  problem  of  tlio 
beginner,  even  when  the  latter  is  retarded,  {h}  Retardation 
fosters  the  ■nnllidrawal  of  pupils  from  the  schemh  Wlicu  due 
to  late  entrj-  the  age  factor  tends  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
education  which  many  pupils  can  receive,  since  economic 
factors  and  other  factors  affect  the  amount  of  time  which 
many  can  devote  to  education,  especially  after  the  end  of  the 
compulsory  age  period.  When  retardation  is  due  to  failure 
of  promotion  there  is  added  to  other  factors  tlie  discourage- 
^  raent  attendant  on  failure,  (c)  Retardation  means  greater 
I  expense  in  the  maintenance  of  the  schools.  Ajtcs'  in  a  study 
of  sixty-five  cities  estimated  the  eost  of  repeaters  to  \>c  from 
fi..5  to  30.3  per  cent  of  all  money  expended  for  schools  in 
those  cities.  The  cost  of  repeaters  in  the  secondary  school  vi 
particuUiriy  110)1%^,  since  the  cost  of  education  per  pupil  in 
the  second;iry  s(;hool  is  considerably  higher  than  in  the  ele- 
mentaiy  school,  (d)  Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  retarflcd  pupils,  whatever  he  the  Ciiusc  of  their' 
rotardalion,  represent  a  large  economic  and  social  losi 
'  Ayns.  L.  P.,  laggard*  in  Our  Scfumlt,  pp.  WJ-OT. 
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Pupils  cDUring  school  late  and  proceeding  tlirough  Uic  school 
It  tl«  ooniuJ  nite  must  cuUt  oh  tlicir  life's  work  Ijite.  with 
wsulUng  loss  to  theuLsrlvos  and  U»  society.  Pupils  rctJirded 
hjf  non-promotion  likemse  must  enter  on  their  life's  work  • 
BilB  the  same  ert>n<>niir  and  sttcial  \osa  unless  that  delay  is 
caused  I>y  native  inaipiicity  and  the  added  time  in  Uie  school 
iDcreaaes  their  abilities  proportionately.  It  must,  of  course, 
be  recognized  that  a.  certain  proportion  of  retjirded  pupils  is 
to  be  expected  and  must  arise  out  of  the  leRitimaie  selective 
hincUoa  of  the  secondary'  school  and  other  divisions  of  the 
ichool  system. 

The  comparatively  small  number  of  pupils  who  comi>letc 
(heir  secondnrj'  education  in  less  than  the  normal  time  also 
raises  some  ira[)ortaiit  probienis.  Assuminp  a  chann*  disLri- 
bution  of  abilities  ainonp  secondary  schoi)l  children  in  gcn- 
ertl  it  is  to  be  cjqwcted  tliat  there  are  almost  as  large  pro- 
portions of  relatively  bright  pupils  as  relatively  dull  pupils, 
■od  bence  that  the  nimiber  of  accelerates  would  more  nearly 
equal  the  number  of  reijeaters  (though  not  of  retarded 
pOpib).  Since  a  number  of  factors  tend  to  lessen  ability  and 
ichievemcnt  (illness,  etc.)  without  corresi>onding  factors 
wWch  may  tend  to  raise  ability  and  achievemen  t,  the  propor- 
tion of  accelenites  cannot  be  expected  to  equal  tlic  propor- 
tion of  repeaters.  Such  factors  cannot,  however,  explain  the 
httge  discrepancy  at  present  found.  The  cause  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  inflexible  machinery  of  administration. 

As  retardation  represents  a  large  [xjsitive  loss  so  the  small 
amount  of  acceleration  n'pre-tw'nts  a  negative  loss  —  a  failure 
to  develf^)  hirge  potential  values.  It  would  appear  that  the 
public  secondary  school  is  ill-adapted  both  to  the  needs  of 
the  duller  pupil  and  to  the  needs  of  the  brighter  pupil.  All 
our  knowledge  of  indi\'idual  differences  justifies  the  belief 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  secondary  sdiool  pupils  should 
oomplete  their  secondary  education  in  less  time  than  t\ia.t 
allotted  to  the  ", 
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35.  The  elimination  of  pupils  by  grades.  By  climinittioD 
of  pupils  ia  meant  their  withdriiwul  before  they  have  com- 
pleted the  school  course.  In  any  school  sj'stem  a  certain 
amount  of  elimination  is  always  to  be  c^qiected  as  the  result 
of  death,  transfer,  economic  conditions,  and  the  progres- 
sively selective  function  of  the  educational  system.  Such  fac- 
tors cannot,  however,  explain  the  great  amount  of  elimina- 
tion commonly  found  in  the  American  public  schools.  The 
amount  of  elimination  for  any  pnrlicular  school  system  is 
determined  with  reliitive  ease,  hul  the  amount  varies  very 
greatly.  For  school  systems  in  general  three  somewhat 
extensive  investigations  have  hecn  made.  Thoradike  studied 
conditions  in  23  cities  of  25,000  population  or  over  in  1906. 

Table  LV.  Pbrcemt.iges  in  the  Diffebekt  Grades  of  Thosx 

BEGUtNIXQ  THE  FlIlHT  GllADB  OF  TDE  ELEMENTARY  ScHOOL 
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■  Thomilike,  E.  L,  The  Elimiisaiion  af  PupiU/rem  Sekaot,  Bureau  ot  Etlucatiua  Bullelin 
flfiM),  no,  4,  pp.  11.47. 
t  AyT«>,  L.  P..  Lamardi  in  Out  Jichevlt,  p,  71.   EitintiiUi  from  gtt^h. 
i  Slmynr,  fl.  I)..  Afc  onJ  (Irarli  ■f'eiuu*  of  Schixili  aarl  CoHtfri.  Iluruu  of  EiItiuIIoii  Bul- 
letin fmil',  rn>.  i,pp,  9.  IS5-36,   Tbo  wi'lrri^  (v«pLiniil.li' (nf  th»  tiitfrpMUtion  ^  Ihr  iIjU 
Ihrtr  \t\vrn,    Tli.m  I.  u  htUIh  MDount  of  incoiisiilpncy  IicIwhii  the  graph  and  Ibf  6»ur(« 
tiiva,  Liiririii^  tbtre iaineae^iUaty  bAivraliK •lain  ^voa, Itrr. Ht..  tad  Uut  ia  Ui«H/p»' 
<^/Ae  I'aiftd Stiilt*  Ci'Bimiiinontr  1^ Kducatiem  [161U1,  v>A.  ti.p.  dlui.  ^^ 
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AjTfis  studied  conditions  in  .18  cities  in  1908.  Strnyer  stud- 
ied oonditiona  in  133  cities  of  25,(KH)  population  or  over  and 
184  cities  of  less  than  25,000  populaUon  —  in  oil  810  cities. 
The  figures  given  in  the  Table  LV  indicate  the  general 
taideniy  discovered  by  those  investigntors.  Those  figures 
must  not  be  interpreted  witli  exactness  since  many  factors 
raider  them  at  best  only  approximate. 

These  figures  can  lie  considered  as  approximate  only  since 
liicy  are  based  on  data  necessarily  incomplete  and  valid 
lor  the  lime  of  the  investigation  only.  However,  the  general 
Imdciwy.  with  some  allowance  for  improvement  smce  those 
bvestigations  were  made,  would  iiiditaite  that  tittle  more 
Ihaa  one  third  of  the  pupils  who  enter  school  reach  the  first 
^ade  of  the  four-year  high  school  and  that  about  one  tenth 
only  complete  the  course. 

Sinoe  the  ]xu"ticuhir  problem  here  is  that  of  the  secondary 
kIiooI  w'c  may  interpret  the  figures  already  given  in  terms  of 
Uiose  who  enter  the  first  grade  of  the  four-year  high  school. 

TiB^x  LVl.  Percentages  ra  Different  Grades  of  those  who 
BerEs  THE  FiKST  Gbaih:  of  the  FoDB-YEAa  High  Schooi.  * 
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On  the  basis  of  such  fipiires  and  those  prei!cnlcd  in  Tables 
L-LV  it  is  prolMtbly  safe  to  say  that  of  [>upiL'i  entering  the 
four-yoar  hij^h  school  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  reach  the 
second  grade,  frora  one  tliird  to  one  half  rcacli  the  tliird 
(Trade,  and  from  one  quarter  to  ohp  third  i"eacli  Ijie  fourth 
grade.  Of  all  pupils  eliiuiniLtttl  during  tlic  four-year  Jiigh- 
I  scliool  course  it  is  probable  that  about  one  half  are  ellnu- 
nated  durinR  or  at  the  clo&c  of  the  first  year. '  There  is  evi- 
denee  that  conditions  have  improved  within  the  j>ast  five 
years  or  so  and  that  present  fijiures  arc  somewhat  higher  for 
retention  than  those  indicated  in  tlie  tables  above  for  the 
secondary  school. 

Since  the  work  of  the  secondarj-  scliool  is  intimately 
affected  by  the  work  of  the  later  grades  of  the  elementaiy 

Table  LVTI,    Percentageb  in  Doterbnt  Grades  of  mcei 

ENTKKING  THE  SEVENTH  GjlAUE  or  THE  El.E3JENTA«Y  ScHOOL* 
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tthool  and  since  a  closer  rc-Iatioa  between  Uioee  grades  and 

[li«  upi^er  ^'radt:s  :ip^-ars  prubabU.-  iii  tiie  ucnir  future  it  is 
well  lo  consider  tliis  factor  iu  connection  with  elinuiiation 
k  grades  seven  and  eij^t  of  the  elementaiy  scliool.  (Table 
LVD.) 
It  is  to  be  noted  iliat  the  hirgcst  proportioaatc  eliimuatioii  (  « 
J    it  round  Wtween  the  first  and  second  grades  of  the  high  / 
»|    scbool.  School  conditions  foster  a  rehitivcly  high  amount  of 
tiimination  between  iJie  hist  grade  of  the  elementarj'  school 
uid  the  first  grade  oF  the  high  school.    Nevertheless  the 
amount  of  eiiminntion  at  that  point  is  smaller  proportion- 
al«l.v  tlian  Uie  amount  Iwtwcen  tlie  first  and  second  grades  i 
of  IJie  seconilary  school.    It  is  not  improbable  that  the  large  ' 
amount  of  eliniination  found  at  that  pnint  is  largely  due  to 
llie  dilEcull.v  of  transition  from  the  elementary  school  to 
the  secondary  school,  the  inability  of  the  pu]>il  to  readjust 
liiuiself  lo   tlte  markedly  differeut  conditions  in  the  high 
school  leading  lo  failure  iu  work  and  ultimate  witlidrawal. 
A  glance  at  such  figures  as  are  presented  in  Table  II,  will 
rfiow  that  compulsory  attendance  laws  affect  grades  7  and 
8  even  more  tlian  grade  I. 

36.  The  eliminatioa  of  pupils  by  age.  Nothing  Is  marc 
ctrtain  than  that  the  older  tlie  school  pupU  l>ecomes  tlie 
stronger  is  the  force  of  those  econouiic  and  social  influences 
wliich  ultimately  will  remove  him  from  the  school.  Up  to 
tie  age  of  fourteen  the  pulilic  schools  hold  tlieir  piipria  well. 
Glided  by  compulsory  nttendunce  laws.  After  tliat  age  is 
reached  pupils  leave  school  in  great  numbers.  In  1910, 
■ocording  to  the  Thirteenth  Census  returns  00.9  per  cent 
•rf  all  thirteen-year-old  children  were  attending  school,  8.^.3 
per  cent  of  the  fourteen -year-olds,  75  per  cent  of  the  fif  ti«7i- 
rtar-olJs,  .18,0  \ycr  cent  of  the  sixteen-year-olds,  and  42.9  iter 
MBt  of  the  seven twu-ye-ar-olds.  These  facia  suggest  one  of 
liix»  things:  (I)  that  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  be  !"\\Bici 
vilhoot  tie  jm'vilege  or  cmphynwnt  certificates  to  l\ve  age 
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rfsistccn;  or  (4)  that  opportunity  to  receive  some  of  the 
ibcacfita  of  swondary  education  be  provided  for  pupils  below 
Hie  age  of  fourteen.  The  latter  plan  is  a  port  of  tlie  scJicme 
for  the  reorganization  of  secondtuy  education  reconunended 
in  later  chapters. 

When  elimination  by  age  is  brought  into  comparison  with 
elimination  by  grade  in  the  sccondurj*  school  it  is  foimd  that 
^  the  older  pupils  arefon  entrance  to  tljc  school \hc  earlier  Jind 
more  rapidly  they  are  eliminated.  This  is  seen  from  the 
results  of  studies  by  Van  DenKurg  (Table  LVllI)  and 
by  otiicra.  The  meaning  of  the  figures  in  Tabic  LVIII  is 
obvious. 

The  amount  of  elimination  at  different  ages  in  New  York 
City  was  found  by  Van  Denbm-g  to  be  as  indicated  in 
Table  LIX.  'ITie  figures  indicjite  percentages  of  the  total 
number  eliminated. 
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Table  LVIU.  Euucjation  dt  Ace  axd  Grade  m  Nhw  Yore. 
City  High  School* 
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37.  Elimination  and  home  conditions.  The  rf-Iation  be- 
tween home  conditions  and  cltminjition  is  very  clase  in  aO 
probability.  Such  conditions  arc,  of  course,  too  complex 
and  vorinble  to  permit  anytliing  like  complete  analysis. 
Certain  features  have  been  measured  by  Van  Denburg, 
King/  Ilolk-y,  and  others.  Some  of  their  fintllags  are  sug- 
gestive here. 
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(1)  Financial  candiiians  and  eihnination :  Van  Denburg 
innstigated  the  amount  of  eliniiimlion  found  in  various 
gnnqn  of  pupils  selected  and  cltuvsilicd  uu  tlit'  biu^ls  of  Eoiuily 
JKooK  as  measured  by  tlie  monl.li)y  ntutui  {juid. 
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VanDenburg  stat^:  "On  the  whole  the  economic  status  of 
these  pupils  (so  far  a«  it  is  shown  by  the  montlily  rental) 
seems  to  l>c  only  a  slight  factor  in  the  determination  of 
length  of  stay  in  the  high  school."  '  Holley.  basing  his  coa- 
rinsions  on  a  study  of  rental  value  of  home,  personal  prop- 
erty assessment,  and  real  assessment,  for  parents  of  hif^- 
Bchool  children  in  L'rhana,  llJinois,  claims  that  there  is  a 
(urly  high  eorrelation  between  tlie  economic  status  of  the 
IbuuIj  and  persist<*nre  in  the  school.^ 

(2)  Size  f>f  family:  According  to  Van  Denburg  a  pupil 
^wing  no  younger  brother  or  sister  stands  a  somewhat  bet- 
ter chance  of  staying  in  school  longer.  His  figures,  however, 
we  by  no  means  conclusive  evidenco. 

'  Vna  DenbuTK-  J.  K..  op.  c!t..  p.  113. 

'  llollcy,  C.  E..  "TIk-  KeUlioiiiliip  ll«lw'i?<-n  P«sistMi(w  in  ScIuxjI  «iid 
'tamt  Ccmijitiotw,"  f'iJUenlh  I'wi/ioot  qf  the  National  Sacit'iy  far  tiit  Slua^ 
iUmatkm,  |iwt  u.  cspeciatly  pp,  55-fllt. 
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(3)  Nationality  offaOier:  AppEtrenlly  little  can  be  iufcrml 
from  the  data  presented  by  Van  Denburg  cuncemuig  the 
nationality  of  the  father. 
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1  Vua  Dcaburg-  J-  K.,  ap.  eif.,  p.  M,    C'lli^ulateil  kdi)  armngcd  by  the  htUl'i. 

Such  data  are  quite  inadeqtmle  as  a  basis  for  conclusions, 
(4)  Occupaiion  of  father:  Holley's  investigation  indicates 
that  expectancy  of  stay  in  the  high  school  is  greater  for 
pupils  whose  fathers  are  engaged  in  professional  and  com- 
mercial occupations  and  less  for  those  pupils  whose  fathers 
are  engaged  in  artisan  trades,  in  seini-skilled,  and  in  un- 
akilled  occupations. * 

>  UoLley ,  C.  E..  op.  eU.,  pp.  10, 75-T8. 
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(S)  Eductiiion  of  parents:  Ilolley's  inve^itlgatioa  also  Indi- 
ciles  that  there  is  u  dose  tx>rrclation  bctivi.-eri  the  amount  of 
ftiucation  received  by  parents  and  tlic  stay  uf  children  in 
tbhigh  school.^ 

38.  Eliminfttion,  early  intenti<m,  and  early  promise. 
llaay  boys  and  girls  (loyelher  with  their  parents}  hn\r  little 
tailh  that  a  secondarj'-sclioo!  course  will  much  benefit  Uicm 
b  the  life  to  which  tlicy  look  forward.  This  is  clearly  seen 
from  tlie  diiUi  presented  in  the  two  tables  foUott'ing. 

TaDLB  LXm.     "Do   TOP   REGARD   A   BICn-SCHOOL  COCK8E    AS 
XGCBS8ART    F0«    THE    RIlAllZATION    OF    TOim    PULXB    FOR    TBB 
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•  CtlcuUud  >Bd  tftinited  troca  Via  Dentiufii.  ov.  til.,  piy,  IOt-(IJ>. 

If,  at  the  beginning  of  his  faigb-scliool  course,  a  boy  ex- 
perts  to  complete  the  course,  on  the  btisis  of  Van  Denburg's 
fifiHIng  for  New  York  City,  the  chances  arc  approximately 
"•ni  that  he  will  be  clinunatcd  in  the  first  year,  in  the  second 

»  HoUey,  C.  E..  op.  ciL,  pp.  i9-Si,  S^SS. 
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TaBIX   LXI\^    "DOTOUEXPECTTO  OOMPLETETOUB  COUBSE?"" 
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*  Calculated  and  on&ngcd  Irom  Von  Dcnburs.  op.  at.,  p.  108. 

year,  or  that  he  will  remain  four  years.  If,  on  the  other  hnnd, 
he  does  not  expect  to  complete  the  course,  tlie  chances  aro 
nearly  three  to  one  that  he  will  leave  aclmol  during  the  first 
year,  arc  nearly  nine  to  one  that  he  will  leave  during  the 
first  or  second  year,  and  are  only  one  in  twenty-five  that  he 
will  stay  fotu"  years.  If  he  is  undecided  whether  he  wiH 
remain  four  years  or  not  the  chances  are  even  tliat  he 
will  leave  during  the  first  year,  are  three  to  one  tliat  he  will 
leave  during  the  first  or  second  year,  and  are  ahout  one  ID 
eight  that  he  will  remain  four  years. 

Early  promise  as  indicated  by  records  made  during  the 
first  half  year  of  school  work  affords  a  f  nirly  ^ood  measure  of 
the  lengtli  of  time  pupils  will  remain  in  the  secondary  scliool. 
This  has  been  measured  by  Van  Deaburg  Rith  the  results 
indicated  in  tlie  follo\nng  table. 
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h- 
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11 

53 
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17 

80 

2 

10 

U 

37 

fil 

49 
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SO 

23 

n 

10 

18 

18 

se 

64 
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39 

SO 

14 

8 

18 

9 

21 

79 
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48 

18 

n 

7 

11 

5 

10 

84 

ft-«... 

61 

« 

8 

4 

5 

0 

d 

02 

*  C>louLite«l  and  arTBiiKerj  (mm  V«n  Deebuif,  J.  K.,  op.  ett.,  p.  1T3. 

Much  the  same  situation  is  found  whea  "early  promise" 
It  measured  by  the  teachers'  estimates  of  impils'  ability, 
iadustiy,  and  results.  Van  Denburg  found  the  following 
figures. 

Table  LXVlf 


Psr  rmt  diiiituried  dvritig  llif 
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(pcf 
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myr. 
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omi} 

md) 
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a 

18 

s 

6 

15 

SO 

45 

SB 
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30 

20 

11 

8 

11 

8 

a 

78 
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48 

18 

10 

4 
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4 

40 

80 
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FTigheal  third... 

27 

19 

7 

K 

17 

84 

41 

SO 
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97 

18 

12 

8 

IS 

10 

2S 

75 

I«wcBt  third. . . . 

40 

19 

11 

4 

13 

i 

17 

8S 

EilinnCmf  rtauU»:. . 

Ki^cft  thin) , . . 

21 

16 

11 

7 

17 

«ft 

\F, 

55 
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34 

<ee 

9 

8 

18 

9 

87 

73 

UwesL  third. . . . 

49 

17 

n 

6 

IS 

9 

16 

84 

t  Cnlcuklcil  an>l  luinosod  [torn  Vaa  Donbuig,  J.  K.,  aj>,  cit.,  p.  IV). 
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Dynes  secured  data  coucermng  tlie  grades  received  bj 
Htradiiates  and  non -graduates  whii:U  indicate  mudi  tiie  saoK 
.(oDxidiliuu  as  lliut  showo  by  tiie  precetlijig  tables. 


Tablb  LXVn.  Grai>es  rbcetved  bt  Pupim* 


enim 

Oradvaia 

Noit-trtiiuBiti 

Talai  t)*r  tartl 

/VltRtkr 
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Nun^et 

I'tt  atit 

Gtadualu 

1 

Excellent.... 
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EW 
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15 

n 

6 

(iiVid 

tiWi 

SI 

Iflfll 

10 

40 

SI 

Mi'diiim 

434iU 

7« 

17iB 

«K 

afi 

«7 

1«7« 

61 

7«0 

30 

7 

11 

1037 

40 

i5Gi 

<Mi 

6 

«6 

*  Dpnn,  J.  J^"Tbc  Bclation  oF  Rctudatjoa  to  EUmuntioti  ■>[  Slwl«Dti  tFom  Um  Bh 
hool."  ^cAooJ  Rrsinf.  vnl.  sm.  p.  404. 


/ 


School. 


39.  The  lure  of  the  out-of-school  world.  Closely  lels 
to  the  factors  considered  above  ]s  a  large  number  of  factor! 
which  jscrioiLsly  affect  the  stay  of  pupils  in  school.  In  thi 
upper  grades  of  the  system  the  school  must  eonstantty  wagi 
an  uphill  figtit  against  the  increasing  power  of  tlie  "out."!idc' 
world  to  draw  boys  and  girls  out  of  the  school  into  occupai 
tjonal  life.  One  of  the  most  powerfid  factors  producing  earl] 
elimination  in  the  school  arises  from  the  world-old  unwilling 
ness  of  the  individual  to  forego  a  present  leaser  good  for  U« 
soke  of  a  later  greater  good.  The  error  is  frequently  made  ol 
assuming  that  it  is  primarily  the  desire  to  engage  in  actrM 
life  whicli  draws  lioys  and  girls  out  of  school.  That  elemenl 
is  undoubtedly  present  in  many  cases.  The  real  element  in 
volvcd  in  most  cases,  however,  is  not  work  but  bhr  advan 
tagcs  ivfaich  come  from  engaging  in  an  occupation  and  be 
coming  a  wage  earner  —  the  securing  and  spending  of  monc] 
and  the  increased  freedom  and  pri%*ilcgcs  which  come  whei 


J 
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the  boy  or  girl  becomes  a  somewhat  financially  independent 
individiml.  The  boy  or  girl  in  school  sees  his  former  school 
frtJow  able  to  enjoy  inauj-  privileges  and  to  lUtuin  a  degree 
,  of  independence  cot  granted  to  himself.  Tlie  stimulus  to  go 
and  do  likewise  is  in  many,  many  cases  irresistihic. 

When  the  infitience  of  the  world  without  tlie  school  is 
nipidly  growing,  the  character  of  the  education  provided  in 
Ihc  school  (especially  in  grades  seven  and  eight)  does  not 
afford  a  very  strong  counteracting  infiuerice.  'I'he  theory 
may,  perhaps,  be  justified  that  the  character  of  much  oE  the 
Work  of  tlie  middle  grades  of  the  school  system  itself  in  many 
cases  becomes  a  verj*  effective  eliminating  factor. 


JSa. 


K« 


1^ 


Tt  nA    &  PTijm   iiTfct  hiji. 


rk..> 


41A  amr 


Oftdtiiled 

10 
8 


PiCDRE  O.    IliCBTKATUfO  THE  EkPECTAKCT  OP  StaT   IN  TnE 

Hicn  School 

.  Mtuniuil  \iif  mtiK^m  to  ttir  ()iinlian:  "Dii  you  rv^Jin]  11  Mgh^Kliml  miine  u  nercvuiTy 
'  ■'IkmllMl^ticf  yvat  tAars  far  Uip  fulurer"   KcoJ  u  lalloirs:  Of  thu^c  piipilt  whoan- 

j**"*!  "Ya"  lo  thi*  iiin-itliiti  74  |wr  orinl  tMunliiM  tlii>niiifli  llie  fir-1  j'«ir,  Jjfl  per  wiit 
,  •••"ifc  1W  wtvikl  ytar,  U  p«r  -xW.  ih  raiifli  the  ttiiH  vsnr.  33  per  cent  lirouffh  the  faurtb 
I  flMaJ  15  prt  out  <raie  gisJunUiLL     <Cf.  Tbbic  LXIII  and  Vaii  Dfiiilitiig,  nf.  eii.,  pp. 


40.  Expectancy  of  stay  in  the  secondary  school,  llti 
lengtJi  of  time  dillcrcnt  groups  of  pupils  am  be  exj^ected  to 
remain  ta  Ihe  public  high  sdiuol  may  be  estimated  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  by  the  figures  for  elimination  which  have  been 
prciieuted  iu  tic  preceding  tables.  On  the  hasia  of  siiiular 
figures  procured  for  any  indiii-idual  secondary  school  it  is 
possible  to  undertake  some  diagnosis  of  the  probable  condi- 
tions to  be  fouud  in  that  school  one,  two,  or  three  yean 
later.^  This  is  clearly  true  with  rcs[ject  to  groups  of  pupik 
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FlOrEB  P.    iLLCSTllATrST.  THE  EXPECTANCY   OF  STAY   IX 

lliaii  School 


Mi-iuiitnl  Iry  (iniwew  Ic  the  qOMtioii:  "Do  you  expert  lo  roinpliMr  tie  bigl 
WUfKf"    Ri-iulai  (i.llow«:  Of  lJKB«pUf«I«'wlHiiiin"<rnil    "Yo"  In  llin  nuolioo  Ttj 
iT-niaiiiwl  thfuueh  lliff  Brst  )»ur.  01  pet  ««i>'  throuith  Uie  »e™tid  itor,  W  p*r  writ  l 
|h«  tliiril  vi'nr.  W  ht  ivDt  thmuflb  live  fourth  ymt,  HnJ  IT  per  cent  wnv  gruliMlad. 
TbLIb  LXtV  mid  Vun  Dci.l.urg.  on-  nf,.  ii.  lOH.) 

, . . -^ ■ . -M 

»  Cf.  TlmiTKUke.  E.  L,.  " EdutuliwiwI  IJianncwit."  i^cimre.  vol.  XKXVO 
pp.  1S3-I«.  858:  Straywr,  G.  D.,  andThomdikr,  E.  L.,  EdKcaliantd  AilM» 
Utralion,  pp.  <«-5S. 
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It  is  also  to  some  extent  true  of  the  diagnosis  of  individual 
ihool  careers.  The  fact  tbat  a  boy  or  girl  belongs  to  any 
He  group  whose  school  course  may  (»e  prophesied  with 
onsiderable  confidence  docs  not,  of  cowrse,  necessarily  imply 
lat  the  school  historj'  of  that  individual  boy  or  girl  will  be 
lat  of  the  group.  When,  however,  an  individual  boy  or  girl 
found  to  belong  to  a  number  of  groups  all  of  which  indi- 
te the  same  general  expectancy,  the  chances  must  Iw  con- 
idercd  great  that  his  prohiible  stay  in  the  school  will  be 
hereby  approximately  determined. 
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FlOCttR  Q-    IlXn9TIL\TIS0   THE   EsPSCT.iVCT  OF   StaT  IK  THE 

LliCH  School 
lliMaved  br  tbc  etc  ef  vntninM  into  Ibe  hiKli  Mho"!.  Rmil  at  d^llnwi^  01  jiup'ti  under 

tanol  BgK  nl  ••nlnuirc  81  iim  i«nl  irniJiinHl  throush  thr  fint  ycnr.  SO  prr  (rut  Ihnniih 
I  iixa4  ycv.  IT  pd  cicit  tiiruuicL  the  tbinl  vi-Ar.  tl  pur  cc-iil.  Itruusti  Oir  fuurtlt  rear. 
1 U  fa  DtDt  vcro  gniiuatnL   (C(.  Tabre  LVU  and  Via  CBbbiUK.  J.  K.,«p.  ai.,  y.  t\.1 
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In  Figures  O  to  S  are  indicated  the  expectancies  of  stay 

jB8  determined  in  New  York  City  schools  as  derived  from 

"data  neuured  by  Van  Denburg.'    Sitcli  figures  and  grapha 

suggest  a  valuable  method  of  diagnosing  the  probable  school 

careers  of  groups  of  pupils  and  to  a  less  extent  of  individual 
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II.   The  Classification  of  Papua 


1 


41.  The  classificatioa  of  secondary-school  pupils, 
purposes  of  orgaiuzation  and  aduuuistration  pupils  in  t 
public  secondary  schook  are  best  classified  on  the  basis 
their  expectancy  of  stay  in  the  school  and  their  probo! 
future  activities  after  leaving.  Two  general  groups  I 
ui!ti;il  consideration  are  (i)  those  who  are  destined  to  on 
plete  the  course,  and  (ii)  those  who  are  destined  to  leave  t 
secoudarj-  school  before  the  completion  of  the  course.  Th< 
who  are  destined  to  complete  tlie  course  imiy  further 
divided  into  (I)  Ihose  whose  education  is  to  continue  beyo 
the  secondary  school,  consisting  of  (u)  those  who  will  go 
college,  and  (h)  those  w'lo  nil!  attend  some  other  instituti 
of  higher  education;  and  (^)  those  whose  formal  educaU 
is  to  eud  at  the  close  of  the  secondury-school  coui'se.  The 
who  \vill  not  comjilete  the  secoudaiy-schtwl  course  m 
be  divided  into  groups  of  (1)  those  who  will  remain  not  mt 
than  one  year,  (3)  those  who  will  remain  one  year  but  II 
more  lliun  two  years,  and  (3)  thosi!  wlio  will  rcumin  b 
years  but  not  more  than  three  years,  It  is  obvious  tliat  t 
needs  of  these  various  groups  difTer  noticeably  and  that  lb 
different  needa  call  fur  furnLs  of  education  differing  in  sot 
respects.  The  comjjositlon  of  the  several  groups  anil  thi 
proimrtionate  tm[>ortance  ore  considered  in  the  foUonrie 
sections. 

42.  Pupils  completing  the  course.    The  secondaiy  scht 
was  largely  a  school  preijaring  its  pupils  for  higher  educati' 

'  until  toward  tlie  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Dtuiog  t 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  Uie  beginning 
the  present  century  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  I 
attendance  in  the  public  secondarj'  school  of  pupils  w! 
were  not  destined  for  higher  education.  As  a  result  there  b 
been  a  distinct  decrease  in  the  proportion  uf  secondary-sclu 
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destinee]  for  higher  education,  altliougb  the  gross 
has  increased  aI>so1uteIy  aud  iti  relation  to  gronlh  ia 
ilation.    Realization  of  that  fact  has  led  to  an  undcr- 
iniflte  hy  many  of  the  proportion  of  pupils  going  to  col- 
or other  institutions  of  higlier  education  from  the  public 
ndarj*  schools.    Thus,  in  1893  the  Conuiiittee  of  Ten 
staled  that  "only  on  insignificant  iwrcentage  of  the  grodu- 
of    these  (high]    schools  go  to  colleges  or  scientific 
and  that  statement  has  been  accepted  generally 
that  time.    It  is,  however,  quite  fiilse.   In  1915,  of  the 
ites  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  country,  35.85  ■ 
:l  were  prepared  for  college  and  10.37  i>er  cent  were 
pared  fur  other  higher  institutions,  making  a  total  of 
qjTOiimatcly  one  half  of  the  graduates  of  our  public  high 
iiooLs  prepared  for  higher  education  in  (hat  year.'    For 
venJ  years  the  proportion  has  been  approximately  tlie 
at. 

If  we  a."wume  that  approximately  one  third  of  pupi!3 
itering  the  first  gnide  of  the  high  school  are  graduated, 
B  figures  above  given  would  indicate  tliat  about  one  sixth 
the  pupils  who  enter  tlic  secondary  srhool  are  destined  to 
tttr  some  higlier  institution  and  that  about  one  sixili  are 
bed  to  close  their  education  at  tlie  end  of  the  second- 
y-sdiool  CTJurse.    Since  about  one  third  of  llie  graduates 
Ihe  public  secondary  schools  go  to  college,  approxinisiU'ly 
i  ointli  of  those  who  cuter  the  sccondarj'  school  must  be  I 
ilme«i  to  go  to  college.   On  the  same  basis  approximately  ( 
e  eighteenth  of   those  who  enter    the  seeondarj-  school 
Imt  be  considered  as  destined  to  enter  some  higher  in- 
itulion  other  tlian  the  college  —  for  the  most  port  the 
muni  scliools. 
Sittec  about  two  thirds  of  those  who  enter  the  first  grade 

'  Stjntlt^lkf  Unittd  Stait*  CommUrumrr  of  EduealUm  (1916),  vol.  a, 
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of  tlie  four-year  high  achoni  reach  the  second  grade,  and  sina 
about  one  third  of  tlinse  who  eater  the  first  grade  of  the  higl 
school  are  deatiued  U>  graduate,  it  follows  that  about  one  hal 
of  nil  pupils  in  the  second  grade  of  the  high  school  are  des 
lined  to  graduate.  From  these  figures  we  find  that  of  al 
pupils  in  the  second  grade  of  the  liigh  scliool  approximatelj 
one  quarter  will  enter  higher  institutions,  about  one  siitl 
entering  coUege  and  about  one  twelfth  going  to  other  insli' 
tutions.  By  a  similar  Une  of  reasoning  we  may  estimati 
figures  for  the  third  grade  of  the  high  ischooh  Figures  for  th* 
fourth  grade  for  all  practical  purposes  may  be  assumed  tc 


►Table  LXVllI.  Pebcentages  of  Different  Groups  of  Piipiu 
IN  THE  Various  Ghaues  of  the  Pcjeug  Hiqr  School* 


Groupa 


I.  Dentinal  li)  !«  gmduiited 

1.  Guiii)[  to  tilirlii^r  iiDlilutions. ..,.., 

It.  Going  til  i^ollcKG    - 

b.  '!aiii^  tu  uttivr  Itighv^r  imlitullaiii- 

8.  GruJuKling  b-uL  ntht  rantlnums  T^ucation 

git.  Punilf  •Jtsliiiiid  iii}t  t»  lie  i;m!uiitaJ. , 

I.  Slaying  <.Q«  yfdf  Of  l«3 

8.  Slnfiiiit  more  ibaji  I  year,  nol  raon  Ihan  twu. . 
S.  Stnying  oiore  ttinii  t  ycen,  ttaC  more  tbAS  tbrtt 


Gradu 
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•  Tlw  resikr  is  witrrwJ  8g«in»t  inferprrliiiB  Ibc  iigiim  u  unylliinj  more  ihnti  ■  i 
nhle  nltujDlr  true  fur  tW  nLuleoUdtryi  Oitiihtioiu  in  uny  pnTticulai  dimiuUDily  miT  dA 
wiiltity  fruni  tlinl  ihitinilEd  hy  the  fiH«r«  Rirpn.  .^n  ncluiil  itiiily  ot  ihi"  liKiirm  ptnailfd  I 
Uie  rrpurl  i>l  Uic  Uaitol  ilatn  Caiiim»ivi>ii«r  ol  HiivtuMoa  Fuc  Ibc  pci-iud  ISW- 13  save  tt 
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approxiinate  those  for  graduates.     Sumraarizing  we  may 
Biggest  Table  LXVIII  as  indicating  the  approximate  pro- 
Iporlioos  of  pupil-group*  in  the  different  grades  of  the  four- 
[year  public  high  adiool  for  Uxe  country  at  present. 

'«    -          '^        '*       ^      3t       40       n       fit        rw       n       10      /tt 
5cli«.L       ■*■■ • ' < 1 ► 1 •* — -" ♦ * 


S 


M  ^  S.L»l 


Pkroix  T.  liicniHATlVQ  thb  Proportion  EIacb  Gnorp  B  ot  thb 
Total  Nitmbeb  in  the  Hiob-Sckool  Clashes  —  191S-14 

8lL*ded  portion  far  thwK  cgmpletina  the  couii«: 

A.  Gainit  to  nilltTiT. 

B.  Cwsit  ia  i.xnc  hi^ber  itutltutiaii. 

C.  CiiM\ng  their  FHliimfirin  >t  the  end  of  Iho  bluti  kImxiI. 
tJiMlMiled  puillon  ljr  tknac  not  eoniilatlEiit  the  count: 

I.  Thme  ■lB}-iriR  our  j-r-uor  Im. 

t.  Tlioie  «tsyinii  marc  thui  aae  ynt.  tint  more  than  two  y«an. 
fl.  Tbuie  itar^'K  nion  Iban  Iwi  jifin.  rm[  Di'irr  IKmi  thmr  yean, 
t.  XlMM  iXayiae  mote  tiun  Ihrcc  ^ciltji.  but  not  Btnrins  toot. 

It  is  probable  thai  the  large  proportion  of  pupils  prepar- 
ing for  admission  t«  liiftber  education  in  many  high  schools 
is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  that  function  of  secondary 
hfthication  is  receiving  too  great  attention  and  that  insuffi- 
Wit  attention  is  being  paid  to  groups  of  pupils  who  are 
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(lostincd  to  leave  school  early  or  to  end  their  formal  edac 
tion  with  tlie  close  of  the  secondary-school  course.  Tl: 
fact  is  clearly  sho-vra  by  the  fact  that  in  those  States  wh< 
the  percentage  of  higli-school  gradiuites  going  to  liiph 
institutions  is  unusually  iiirge  tlie  per  cent  which  the  grad 
ates  are  of  all  pupils  in  itie  high  schools  is  relatively  sma 
tlie  number  of  high-sphool  pupils  in  each  million  of  tol 
jxipulation  is  relatively  amalt,  and  the  number  of  gradual 
to  eacli  million  of  total  population  is  relatively  small.  Tl 
is  shown  in  the  follomug  table,  ^H 

Table  LXIX.  States  aiuunged  ra  the  Order  of  toe  Lows 
TO  THE  Highest  Pehckntages  of  Graduates  of  tiik 
Schools  going  to  Coixege  in  1911  • 


I 


Mrilixn  per  rent  ol 
Kmduutcs  Koiog  to 
college 

Pfr  cent  graduales 
were  of  all  pupvU  in 
tlic  high  aohoois 

lliRli  school  pupils  to 
tiuii  miUiDiiuf  loljil 
potiiilnlion. 

Gri<liiiileii  lo  aich  mil- 
lion of  lutal  popula- 
tion  


loiten 

ipiarter 


Sftcnii 
fuurtn 


Third 
gaaiUr 


■  rnmpiM  Ipim  Jntji  (fivan  (in  piiers  lit-ittof  Biillnin  (iniJ)  no.  **,  of  ihp  Biina 
Bilii'-BlioiTonil  llip  Rfpcrt  nl  thi- Tbirt«nth  Ccuaui  (L9IIJ).  CJ.  Init^iis.  A.  J.,  "llinh  Se 
Orndiiitcn  nnd  PicpuniLino  (or  Uighnr  Imtitutioiu,''  Sehxt  ar\d  Sttcutu,  vol.  1.  Do.  H  If 
80.  1915).  i>.  033. 

43.  The  distribution  of  secondary-school  graduates. 
least  two  studies  have  been  made  of  tlie  distribution  of  hij 
school  graduates  wliicH  are  suggestive  for  our  present  p 
]>ose.  The  results  of  those  studies  are  presented  in  tliet 
taljlcji  following. 
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7m£  LXX.  DtSTRTBCTiox  or  SOJSSO  Graduateh  fhou  S99 
Hir.H  Schools  in  Lndiaiva,  Iujnoiin  Iowa,  Ka*s,\jj.  Micuicu*, 
M]>.\£i)UTA.  Mj&fiouiii.  Mu:\T.\>rA.  Nebraska.  Nuktu  Dakgo'a. 
SocTH  Dakota.  0«io,  Oklaboha,  WiscoNstN,  1&I3  * 


(in  Mjifiwn 

hekia^lattium 

tit  rilut  ■/  mnre  iJbm 

7Mi  jwwiliiliM 

Nukkr 

Pettmt 

NimitT 

Ptreaa 

JVunfeer 

Ptrrmt 

c*n«se 

CoauDcrdal  school  ■  ■ . 
Tiuia 

2.6S0 
437 
310 
40« 
743 
970 

1.773 
351 

sse 
i.8se 

583 

«S.75 
S.ft4 
2.70 
4.16 
6.«» 
8.74 

13.99 
d.99 

2.99 
6. Si 

16.50 
B.«5 

«.854 
323 

381 
138 
741 
1.087 
1.310 
342 

143 

ise 

1.076 
T04 

30,7* 
3.40 
4  10 
1  40 
7.08 
11.70 
14.17 
3.G8 

1.34 

1.90 
11  59 

7.58 

5.+no 

76« 

691 

0)0 

1,484 

2,057 

3,001 

673 

475 

Rn 

l,S87 

2S.S 
3.7 
3  4 

2  9 

Nonalediooi 

7.8 

10. 1 

15.1 

3  S 

DeBwatic    EcoDCnay. 

8.4 
4  3 

Other  DocopoUoaa 

U.3 
6.3 

Total 

11,000 

lOO.OO 

»,^1> 

lOO.OO 

20.389 

100.0 

mKhm,  BuUetiu  (mis)  no.  B  «1  tbe  Buri»iii  of  EiJursitioD.  p.  ei. 


^■.■■Mc*i  iiuiid  ««^.^i  V'*- 


f  Of  the  graduates  going  to  CT)lle,gc  from  239  out  of  333 
kJkwI  rej»ortmg,  fifty  or  more  per  ctnt  were  from  the  higlt- 
esl  third  of  Uie  gradiiatlng  cliisses. 

Noteworthy  arc  the  different  proportions  of  those  of  the 
lii|hest  standing  for  the  several  groups.     (Table  LXXII.) 

AppiLTently  those  who  went  to  college  and  those  who 
iUyed  at  home  after  graduation  came  from  the  most  schol- 
wly  portion  of  the  class  in  relatively  large  proportion. 
Apparently  tho.se  wlio  weqt  to  normal  .'tcliool  or  directly 
nrtotojyhinf;  came  from  Ihc  iivcrtige  or  below  nvcra-gt;  group 
ol  pujiils.    ApiMiTCDlly  also  those  who  went  directly  into 


professional  school,  into  husiness,  and  into  trade  cam^  ^ 
the  poorer  group  ia  relatively  large  proportion.     Tbia 
Bbown  even  more  clearly  perhaps  from  the  figures  pvcn 
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TiBLB  LXXn.     Pebcentage  or  GaADVATEa  or  DirrEiUBNT 

G&IUEB    or    ScUOlAUSHir    ESTESma     VaIUOUS    OoCUfATIONS. 

Niw  Youx.  Stats  • 


MJ>nh> 

rMttf 

tmtp 

Wndta 

eeUtg* 

IFml(a 
nonutl 

fieital 

tciool 

bucAinip 

bluiiUM 

ITml 

mill 

tnnU 

Sbvtd 

H-9T 
(HTB 

trs 
us 

TSS 

«1.41 

is.ei 

33.  CI 

19.4< 
U.ll 
U.91 

le.w 

1-94 

e.30 
t.ii 

s.a 

IS.H 
11. fl 
19.03 

1S.A1 

iie.u 
is.aa 

11.70 

S-M 

D.Tl 
11.10 

8-JO 

7.BS 
V.li 
8.00 

8.W 

•  TtUM  dMitttI  iKcn  (Wa  glTca  ty  StuMet.  G.  W..  Iw.  cO. 

l!iBLBLXXlU.  Pebcentaqb  OP  Gbaduates  Entebino  VABioua 

OccUP.^TI{>Na    B-BOM    DlFTEBENT    ScHOLAasim'    GbODPB,    NeW 

VoKK  State  t 


7<M 
in  •onl 

ft'nrfia 

nonnii' 
wduMl 

pro/ct- 

Iflf 

IFutt 

■nlo 

biuiitut 

inlo 

^TL 

u-vr 

79a 

i8«l 

ti.St) 

mm 

30  SO 
lOU.UO 

7.8U 

u.no 

•7.60 
100. (M) 

SO.TB 
ffl.BS 

9S.W 

30  S4 
90. H 

IS.ll 
IM  «0 

40.4S 
1«.H 

100.00 

t  Tiiita  doireJ  Iram  dsU  livea  b/  SluUio.  0.  W..  Iih.  eit. 

44.  Pupils  destined  not  to  complete  the  course.  Approxi- 
mately two  thirds  of  the  pupib  who  enter  the  first  grade  of 
the  public  secondary  school  leave  school  before  the  close  of 
Uiecoiirsc-  About  one  third  of  those  who  enter  leave  during 
Ithe  first  year  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  year, 
titwt  ooe  half  leave  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  year 
and  about  two  thirds  leave  before  the  beginning  of  the  last 
\  yar.  Relatively  few  pupUs  leave  school  during  the  fourth 
Jtar  of  the  course. 


• 
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If  these  figures  be  correct  it  follows  that  of  all  pupih;  li 
ing  liie  secondary  scbool  before  the  compktiou  of  Uie 
course  tJiree  important  groups  demand  attentiou  ia 
organization  and  administration  of  the  public  high  school. 
.  (1)  Pupils  destined  to  receive  not  more  than  one  yearti 
.'secondary  education  constitute  about  one  third  of  all  pupili 
entering  the  public  seeondaiy  school  at  the  present  titn& 
In  1913-14  there  were  497,110  pupil*  in  the  first  grades  of 
public  high  schools,  about  165,703  of  whom  were  destiiiwl 
to  end  then*  ediicAtion  at  or  before  tlie  end  of  the  first  gnid* 
of  the  secondary  school.  This  fact  demands  that  the  atten- 
tion of  school  authorities  be  directed  along  two  lines.  It 
( demands  first  of  all  that  steps  be  taken  to  decrease  tiie 
number  of  those  who  leave  school  so  early  by  (a)  encoura^ 
\  ing  some  to  proceed  further  along  courses  now  offered,  or 
i  (6)  by  pro\'iding  new  forms  of  education  which  will  encou- 
rage many  who  now  drop  out  to  continue  further.  It  de- 
mands, secondly,  tliat,  for  those  who  must  drop  out  of 
school  by  the  close  of  the  first  grade  of  the  high  school, 
,  secondary  education  must  be  provided  such  that  they  may 
I  be  most  benefited  by  their  brief  stay  in  the  secondary 
school  and  best  fitted  for  the  fives  which  they  must  needs 
live.  It  is  obinous  that  those  who  must  leave  school  thus 
early  are  destined  to  eiiter  industrial,  commercial,  agriciJ- 
tural,  or  hou^hold  occupations  for  the  most  part  and  to 
live  corresponding  li\T3. 

(2)  Pupils  destined  to  reimuiyny^^han  one  year  but 
not  more  than  two  yeiir.sja^fl^^^HH|Koot  institute 
'  about  one  tif  t}r6F^^^||||^|BHB^nKt  grade  and  about 
one  third  of  all  ^P^Kthe  second  grade  of  the  high  schooL 
In  1913-14  those  prt>fKirtions  included  about  100,000  pupils 
in  cacli  of  the  first  and  second  grades  Ix;longing  to  this 
group.  Here  agiun  the  farti:  demand  that  school  autlioritief 
Hirect  their  attention  tu  tliis  gruu]>  as  well  as  to  the  group 
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pupils  who  would  recdve  but  one  year  of  liigh-sthool 

iucation.     Wliile  the   lives  of  pui>ils  belonging  to  this 

roup  may  reach  a  somewhot  higher  level  Uiim  the  livi's  of 

dose  who  receive  but  one  year  of  high-adiool  edueation, 

bese  pupils  will  he  mueh  of  the  same  type  and  tlic  txltiailion 

forded  them  should  dilfer  from  the  latter  more  in  extent 

lian  in  general  character.    Such  pupils  are  also  dealincd 

enter  the  industries,  business,  agriculture,  and  home- 

Eing  for  the  mo&t  [xixt. 

(3)  Pupils  destined  to  remain  more  than  two  years  but 

lot  more  than  thrci?  years  in  the  sceondarj'  school  constitute 

approximately  ten  per  cent  of  the  pupila  enterinj^  the  lirnt 

ie,  approximately  fifteen  ]>er  cent  of  those  in  the  seomd 

ie.  ami  approximately  one  third  of  those  in  the  third 

jc  of  the  secondary  school.    In  1913-14  those  propor- 

jns  included  approximately  30,000  pupils  in  each  of  the 

t.  second,  and  third  grades  of  the  higli  school.    Beyond 

ibt  many  of  those  pupils  could  readily  Iw  encouraged  to 

iplctc  the  full  four  years  of  high-school  work.    Others, 

bowevcr,  must  be  provided  for  much  as  in  the  case  of  the 

athcr  two  groups  considered. 

No  form  of  organization  imd  administration  of  the  pub[i<; 

idary  school  can  be  considered  satisfactory  which  does 

have  as  one  important  aim  provision  for  these  three 

>up8  of  pupils  so  as  to  provide  (a)  that  larger  proportions 

of  pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  extend  the  time  sjient  by 

^Uiera  in  the  high  school,  and  (b)  provide  suitable  forms  of 

JucatJon  for  those  who  mu^^^^^de  tlieir  formal  educa- 

ftioo  after  one,  two,  or  three  yea^Wifcb^hool  education. 


PROBLEArS  FOR  FrnTTTER  CONSIDERAT 

i  Eboir  bow  the  rapid  inireaM  of  the  .-wcnntlnri-  school  popi.—  .. »— . 

offMCtl  tli«  i'ii>ri«rijy  of  llii;  higti  scWjI.  Illiiatralp  sjiccific  fQilurea  lo 
•djuKl  ihe  WHxinilfirj-  m-IkmiI  to  the  <-h*inprrl  (finclilions  tsiiaird  hy  Ihe 
iacfcoK  in  uiuubcr  of  jrnpih  anil  i-Jmii^its  in  tlicir  cbaructcr. 
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2.  Indicate  specific  vjB.ys  in  wbich  the  secondary  school  of  Gfly  piipili 
wilii  two  or  three  teudiera  is  Itiuiicd  tn  the  facilities  which  it  cjiti  pro- 
vide the  pupils.  Do  Ihe  *iibc  for  the  secondary  school  of  ouc  huntircJ 
pu[>iU  wiUi  fuur  or  Clve  tcui-'licrs. 

S.  Compare  tiic  a^'crogc  aumbcr  of  pupils  per  public  high  school  in  tba 
United  States  for  the  individual  .years  tma  1007-08  to  1914-15.  Du  tbe 
same  for  Uie  average  uuitil^er  of  eudi  of  the  frnir  grades.  (Cf.  tUporl 
(jf  (^4!  UnifM  S(u(fjt  Cammi»maiKT  oj  Education  (IBI6).  vol.  ii,  p.  MS. 

t.  What  wiu  the  number  of  diildren  of  different  scliool  a-gee  in  1910?  If 
it  ttup  that  there  are  larger  numbeiH  of  children  of  a  given  iLf{e  eidi 
aiic«ssivc  year?  tCf.  \hs  Report  oj the  Thirtfeath  Vmma  [IDIO],  vol  I. 
p.  310.)  I 

5.  CompATe  the  tables  of  the  age-grade  distribution  for  \ix  hiicb  schoolsof 
any  (wo  or  three  cities.  Assuming  a  two-year  span  for  normal  age  Iw 
each  ^ade,  e.g.,  14-16  for  the  Eir<iL  grade  of  the  liigh  school,  what  ■ffl' 
the  relative  amounia  of  retardation  and  accelcralionT 

6.  What  oommon  forma  of  admioistrative  omehiner}'  interfere  wilh  n|^ 
promotitin  iu  l!ie  public  high  scliool? 

7.  If  possible  secure  data  concerning  the  niimlier  of  'repenters'  in  iljr 
high  school  and  dvl«mtine  ihc  cost  of  those  repeaters,  nssumltig  that  eadi 
costs  the  amount  of  the  per  eajnla  cost  of  the  secondary  school,  TTi* 
actual  coat  would  really  Ijc  uauch  less.  Why?  Estimate  the  saving  in  ihtt 
cude  of  accelerates  on  the  same  basis. 

6.  Aseiiming  th^t  the  krgest  age  group  indicates  the  number  cf  pufuN  fae- 
ginomg  fichod  each  year  estinnate  the  elimiuiLtiou  for  grades  of  th«  ele- 
mentary and  swondarj'  school  i-iv  for  any  school  system  whuec  a^j©- 
grade  distribution  is  available. 

9.  What  raa.y  be  the  causes  of  the  apparently  great  elimination  between 
gradeti  I  and  II  of  the  public  secondary  school,  Suggest  remedies. 

10,  For  pupil.i  at  present  in  the  last  grncle  of  the  high  school  secure  tbtt 
earliest  grudicigg  received  iu  their  Grsl  year  of  liigh-school  work.  Males 
a  table  indicating  the  per  cent  of  cLiminattcin  for  groups  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  diSerent  gradinga  received  in  thoac  first  reporls. 

11.  For  any  hl|;h  school  coiisider  the  pupils  belonging  to  the  ctaxs  nhich  has 
reoently  graduated.  From  Uidr  sehuol  rccordK  clamiify  Ku'm  lu-nording 
to  the  scheme  emploj-ed  in  Table  LXVIU.  (Compare  the  tabtesj 
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PART  n 
THE  INSTITUTION  AND  ITS  PURPOSE 


•1 


CHAPTER 


THE   DEVELOPMENT  OP  SECONTJARY 
IN  AMERICA 


45.  Three  principal  periods  of  development.  The  historj- 
sccomiaTy  education  in  America  is  commonlj*  and  con- 

iently  considered  according  to  tlie  tliree  principal  phoses 
its  development:  (1)  the  Latin  grammar  school,  ixtvering 

ironmately  the  colonial  period;  (4)  the  jjcademy  move- 
iinent,  beginning  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
Bad  extending  well  into  the  latter  half  uf  the  nineteenth 
cHiU»>';  (3)  the  BJtblic  high-sch«)I  nioveinent,  beginning 
ID  the  tliird  det^adc  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Kstablishing 
itsdr  in  the  last  quarter  of  that  century,  and  continuing  up 
to  the  present  time.  These  three  moveuient.H  overlap  to  a 
coastderable  degree,  some  Latin  grammar  schools  persisting 
long  after  the  academy  movement  was  well  under  way,  and 
Ihe  academy  continuing  up  to  the  present  to  some  extent. 

The  distinction  of  periods  and  movements  is  not  based 
<n  institutional  changes  alone.  The  institutional  changes 
themselves  were  the  outcomes  of  real  social  factors  at  work 
to  American  society  and  consequent  nwxlificaUona  in  the 
mMeptions  of  the  function  of  secondary'  education.  When 
lb  Latin  graranmr  schools  of  the  American  <'olonies  became 
Ittdcquate  for  tlic  social  needs  wliich  de\'elop(^d  in  the  new 
*wotry  they  disapjKared  and  the  academy  which  supplied 
(■lucntion  suited  to  those  noc<ls  took  iLs  place  as  the  domi- 
"Mit  institution  for  secondary  education.  Tlie  academy, 
wwever  well  suited  though  it  may  have  been  to  the  frontier 
^i^ildJtJQOs  of  the  early  democracy  and  to  the  laisaez-faire 
Wicy  of  our  earl>'  government,  was  not  well  suited  to  our 
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later  demotratic  ideals  or  tu  Liter  govern  men liiL  policy 
It  therefore  gave  way  lo  tlie  public  higli  school. 


I.  Toe  Latin  Gilvumar  School 


I 


46.  The  Latin  grsmmar  school  of  England.  The  earli«t 
secoudaiy  sdiools  of  this  country  were  modeled  on  tliC 
^Latin  grummar  schools  of  England.     Unfortunately  data 

regarding  the  early  LhUii  grammar  school  of  the  American 
colonies  are  so  meagre  and  fragmentary  that  any  exact 
analysis  of  the  school  is  imix>ssiblc.  Such  data  as  we  have, 
ho«'ever,  sliow  clearly  the  debt  of  Lhc  Luliii  grammar  scbuol 
iu  this  country  to  its  i>rotolype  in  Eti^land.  In  both  coun- 
tries the  aim  of  the  grammar  school  was  prepaxatjon  for  the 
university.  The  curriculum  in  botli  cases  was  restricted  t< 
the  study  of  the  glassica.  The  specific  authors  read,  the  spe* 
cific  Ijooks  employed,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  invoK"« 
in  both  amntrios  were  almost  ojtaetly  tlie  same.  In  Imll; 
cases  the  schools  were  for  those  fewJboys  who  were  dcsttnec 
lo  go  lo  college  or  at  least  belonged  to  the  upper  classes, 

47.  The  beginning  of  secondaiy  education  in  Ameiica. 
As  early  as  ISJil  a  movement  was  inaugurated  to  establid 
a  grammar  school  at  Charles  City  by  the  V'irginia  CompanS 
of  Loudon.  IX'iiiiitc  plau,s  were  made  for  Its  establi.ihmcjit 
but  the'  Indian  ma^acres  of  W^ti  and  the  dow-nfall  of  th4 
Virginia  Company  in  IC34  ended  the  movement  and  thew 
is  no  evidence  that  Uie  sc-liool  was  ever  opened,  .\gaiii  !■ 
Virginia  a  second  movement  to  establish  a  grammar  schoa 
was  begun  in  1635  when  a  certain  Synw  left  his  estate  f* 
the  foundation  of  a  free  school.  Acceptance  of  that  gran 
was  not  confirmed  until  seven  years  later.  SubscqucnU^ 
retards  refer  to  that  school  endowed  by  Pyms  as  in  acliV 

[K-Tittion  and  an  existing  institution  claims  tliat  some  a 
the  original  grant  remains  as  a  ]>art  of  its  permanent  funds 
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48.  The  Public  Latin  School  in  Boston.  T^ic  first  second- 
'      '  i      '  I  irnf!u_of  which  wu  lijivu  (Ivfiniti"  knowledge. 

^  .<  i  I.  :  '  I^lUii  School  fouudeil  in  lk>sUiii  iti  1635. 
Jt  B  «  fact  of  no  little  iiilerpst  that  the  colonistii  from  the 
beginning  devotc-d  special  attontiou  t«  seauidnry  i^duuiUon 
md  it  is  possible  that  set^midury  educutJuii  ^^s  u  ]>uli]ic 
nspousibility  would  not  so  easily  have  gained  its  way  In 
Axucrii^  if  impetus  liad  not  been  given  to  that  movement  in 
tarly  ci>loiiial  d»ys. 

IVhilc  tlie  Latin  grammar  school  in  Boston  probably 
«prcscntcd  secondao'  education  at  its  best  in  colonial 
America  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  in  all  resirects 
M  typical  of  the  colonial  grammar  sclioul,  it  is  not  unfair  to 
Kuuider  it  as  representing  at  least  the  general  scope  and 
tooaomy  of  such  institutions. 

(ft)  Control  and  support:  In  contrast  with  the  grammar 
■Aoolsof  England,  which  for  the  most  part  were  controlled 
lad  supported  by  the  Church,  by  guilds,  or  Ijy  private  endow- 
nient.  the  Boston  Public  Latiu  School  was  established  by 
tUjoBrn.  Since  ferawcrc  regularly  charged,  the  achotil  can- 
•wt  be  said  to  have  l>een  free  ajid  public  in  the  present-day 
•wc  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  "town  school"  and  in  most 
•epects  justified  its  name  "public."  In  the  case  of  some 
f^et  gnuuniar  schools  bequests  were  frequently  made  to 
pfwide  for  their  support,  notably  in  tlie  cjlsc  of  Uie  grani- 
nuLTjchooIs  endowed  by  Kdward  Hopkins  in  Hartford,  New 
nftven,  and  Utuiley.  In  many  schools  emiowmetits  were  of 
stiftha  character  tliat,  while  the  schools  remained  "public" 
*l«xiU  in  some  respects,  the  immediate  control  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  trustees. 

(6)  Aim :  The  definite  aim  of  the  Boston  Public  Latin 
^liool  was  to  prepare  boj's  for  college  (Harvard  College 
■w  rouadcii  in  lOSfi).  This  was  the  general  aim  of  the 
l^o  grammar  schools  of  England  ami  was  Uic  ^eivuvvxV  oiui 
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of  those  schools  in  America,    It  was  explicitly  so  stated  for 


V 


the  gramniar  scliools  of  the  Massachuaelts  Bay  Colony  by 


tlie  law  of  1G47. 

(c)  CsirTKulum :  The  curriculum  of  the  Latin  School,  until 
a  verj'  late  period  (beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century),  was 
almost  exclusively  classical  and  consisted  in  roost  cases  solely 
of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  One  of  the  earliest  known 
complete  programs  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  was  that 
adopted  in  1789.  Excerpts  pertinent  to  the  present  consid- 
eration follow,  that  as  complete  a  view  as  possible  may  be 
given  in  brief  space. 

The  System  of  Public  Education)  adopted  by  the  Town  of  Bos- 
ton, 15tK  Octob.  1788.   I.  That  tliere  shall  be  one  school  in  which 
the  nicliiiieiits  of  th^  L&ttn  aacl  6rc«k  languages  :^huU  be  taught, 
anil  SL'lioIars  fully  (qualified  for  the  Univeraitrea.    That  all  candi- 
dates for  admission  into  ihis  School  shall  be  at  least  ten  years  of 
ofic,  having  previously  been  well  instructed  in  English  Grammar; 
that  tlicy  shall  continue  in  it  not  longer  llian  four  years,  aiultliat 
Uicy  have  lilxrty  to  attend  the  piibhc  writing  Schools  at  such 
Lboura  as  the  visiting  Committee  shall  direct, 
[H-IV  deal  with  lower  schools  only.] 
Voles  of  the  CoinmitLee  appointed  to  carry  into  Execution  the 
.System  of  public  Education  adopted  by  the  Town  of  Boston,  Ifith 
'October  1780, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  said  Committee,  held  Deccmb.  1,  1789. 
Voted,  I.   That  the  Latin  Grammar  school  be  divided  into  four 
Classes,  and  that  Ihe  following  Books  be  used  in  tlie  respective 
Clas.se.«j. 

lat  Class  —  Cheever's  Acddence.  Curderius's  Colloquies  —  Latia 
and  English.  Nomrnelalor.  .-Eaop's  Fables  —  lAtin 
and  English.  Ward'3  Latin  Grammar,  or  Euln^us. 
2d  Class  —  Clarke's  Introduction  —  Latin  and  EnglLsh.  Ward's 
Latin  Grammar,  Kutropius,  continued.  Selwtw  e 
V^terj  Testamento  Historiie,  or,  Casttlio's  Dialogues. 
The  making  of  Latin,  from  Garret^onV  Exercises. 
3d  Class  —  CiBsar's  Commentaries.  TuUy's  Epistles,  or  Office*. 
Ovid's  Mctamorphoflcs,  Mrgil.  Greek  Grammar, 
TTie  making  of  I^tiii  fwiui  King's  History'  of  the 
Heathen  Gods. 
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JlL  Class  —  Virgil,  continued.  —  Tully's  OraUong.   Grcnk  Testa- 
ment. —  Homci;.    Homer.  —  Gradus  ad  Paroaasum. 
The  making  of  Latin  continued. 
[StctioQS  Il-rV  deal  with  the  lower  schools  oiily.] 
V.  That  the  following  hours  be  punctually  observed  lu  oil  the 
Schixds.  viz.  From  the  third  Moudaj'  in  April  to  ilic  tliird  Monday 
is  (X-tobcr,  tlie  ScKoob  begin  at  half  |>aat  7  o'Clock.  a.m.  and 
aatiDue  'till  eleven,  and  bi-giii  at  half  past  1  o'Clock.  p.m.  and  con- 
tinue 'tin  five.  —  That  from  the  third  Monday  in  October  to  the 
third  Monday  in  April,  the  Schools  bof^iu  nl  Iialf  past  8  o'Clock, 
A-tt.  and  continue  'till  eleven,  and  begin  at  half  past  1  o'clock,  P.U. 
and  coDttuue  'till  half  past  four.' 

No  change  was  made  from  the  purely  classical  course  of 
the  Boston  Public  Latin  School  until  some  time  between/  ' 
1814  and  18S8  (during  ilie  headinastershtp  of  Gould),  when 
arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry,  algebra,  and  geography.^ 
Wrc  inlroduced.  By  1826  declamation,  reading,  English 
grsaunar,  English  composition,  forensic  discussions,  history 
and  chronology,  the  constitution  of  tlie  United  States  and 
of  Massachusetts  were  introduced.  In  the  case  of  some 
Latin  grammar  schools  such  modifications  in  the  curriculum 
itwe  btroduwd  earlier. 

49.  The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  law  of  1647.  While 
Hm'ard  College  had  Ixxin  established  by  the  General  Court 
in  1696  and  legislation  touching  on  education  had  occurred 
in  1041,  1<!4S,  and  1645,  the  eiu-Hest  legislation  in  this  coun- 
try which  affected  secondarj'  education  in  any  comprehen- 
ave  way  was  the  law  passed  in  1047  by  tlie  Massachusetts 
B»y  Colony.    This  law  (with  spdimg  moderuized)  was  as 


It  bdng  one  chief  projectof  that  old  ddudcr  Satan  to  keep  mea 
''oot  \he  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  fonner  tJmes  by  keep- 

'  TheSyslcm  of  Public.  F.dnrnt ion.  ndoptftflhy  tlit^  Town  of  Bcwtoti,  1.5th 
^^  17S».  Quoted  by  JcoLs,  Ht-nry  h\,  Calalosuc  of  Ihv  BotUin  I'ulAie 
^SdUwI,  p|»,  286-88. 
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ing  them  in  an  unlniowi]  ton^n^e.  so  in  these  latter  times  by  per- 
suading from  the  uat-  of  toiigiina,  that  ao  at  luist  the  truu  sense  atul 
meaning  of  the  original  might  he  clouded  by  falsi;  glosses  of  saint- 
Bcc-minK  flec«veP3.  that  learning  may  not  he  buriwl  in  tlie  grave  of 
OUT  fathers  in  the  church  and  eommoawealth.  the  Lord  assisting 
our  endeavors,  — 

It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  every  township  in  this  jurisdJetimi 
after  the  Lonl  halh  inereaaed  tJiem  to  the  number  of^  house- 
holders/shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teaeh 
all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  read,  whose 
wa^es  shah  be  paid  either  by  the  parentsfir  ma-sters  of  surb  dtildren 
or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major 
part  of  those  ttiat  order  the  prudeiUiats  of  the  town  shall  appoint; 
provtfied,  those  thul  send  their  ehildn^n  Ije  not  oppressed  by  pay- 
ing miirh  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  in  other  to«-ns; 
and  it  is  further  ordered,  that  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the 
□umber  of  \fjif  famJIiea  or  household cri4,  they  aiiall  set  up  a  gnun? 
mar^HchooI,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  yoiilli  so  (or 
as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  imiversity.  provided,  that  if  any  town 
neglect  the  performance  hereof  above  one  year.  Uiat  ever^y  such 
town  shall  pay  i>  pounds  to  the  next  schoal  till  they  shall  perform 
this  order.  ^ 

I  In  connectioti  with  this  law  certain  important  facts  should 
I,  be  noU^l.  The  law  represented  the  first  comprehensive  leyis- 
lation  for  scoondary  education  in  America  and  established 
principles  of  general  ediieatioiial  policy'  which  were  of  far- 
reaching  effect  on  Ameriean  e<Uieation.  Therein  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  school  was  a  "town"  or  public  school. 
although  the  law  made  it  optional  with  towns  "wlinlher  feci 
should  be  ehorgcd  or  the  support  of  tlic  school  he  a  town 
responsibility.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  school  was  specifically  defined  as  one  designed 
to  provide  for  admission  to  the  college,  which,  at  that  time, 
could  mean  hut  one  thing  —  the  narrow  classical  ciirricu- 

^  ItnoriU  of  Ihe  Onwrnar  attd  Company  of  the  MattaduutUt  Bug  in  Ktm 
Bofitand.  Nuvembcr  II.  IG17.  p.  SOa. 


Still  further  H  is  to  be  observed  that  the  law  estab- 
led  a  geperal  system  of  secondary  schools.  All  these 
feattwcs  were  later  made  to  cover  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
wtiich  uata  1820  included  Maine. 

SO.  Further  legal  provision  in  Massachusetts.  The  essen- 
tial cbaracterijitics  of  vhe  law  of  I0J7  remained  the  basis  of 
educational  Icgislaliuu  in  Massnehu^elU  throu(;hout  the 
period  of  the  Latin  fjrammar  school.  Laws  passed  in  1071, 
16S3,  1701,  1718.  and  1789  increased  the  ainouril  of  [K-nally 
for  non-compliance  with  the  requirement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  grammar  school.  The  law  of  1683  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  two  Latin  gnimmar  schools  in  towns 
oT  6ve  hundred  families  or  householders.  The  law  of  1789 
|iro\'idpd  that  "every  town  or  district  containing  two  hun- 
dred families,  or  householders,  shall  be  provided  with  a 
grammar  school  Master  of  good  morals,  well  instnii-te*!  in 
Uie  Latin,  Greek  and  EnsUsh  hmfmnffes."'  This  law  re- 
mined  in  force  without  material  mudiiicatioi]  uolilJfi^, 
l»it  il»  operation  was  practically  nullified  by  a  law  passed 
ID  1834  which  exempted  towns  (ronUiining  less  than  live 
tfaotlsand  iohabitants  from  [naintainin;{  a  I^tatiii  gnuamar 
school  on  conditions  easily  met.  Out  of  296  tom*ns  enuni- 
eralcd  in  the  cen.sus  lists  of  Massachusetts  in  18^0  be- 
tween 173  and  215  towns  were  required  to  maintain  a 
I^tin  grammar  school  according  to  the  law  of  1788.  By( 
the  law  of  1894  all  but  seven  (T5<>Kton,  Salem,  Nantucket, 
Newburj-port,  Charlestown,  Murblehead,  Gloucester)  were^ 
wltised  from  tlie  necessity  by  easy  alternative  conditions. 
Tlie  poLssa^  of  the  high  school  law  of  18^7  eliminated  the  f ' 
latin  gramnuir  school  in  Massachusetts  as  far  as  legal  man- 
oilewas  concerned.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  state  that, 
Uw  law  re<itiin*ng  Kitin  frrnmmar  schools  had  never  met  with  | 
'^w  a  fair  degree  of  compliance. 

'  Uws  ol  thv  $lale  u[  MiusiLcliunlts,  1789,  diap.  xix,  seca.  \-4. 
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51.  Legal  provision  in  other  colonies.  In  the  Plymoutli, 
Colony  ait  attempt  w^ls  made  in  1(}{}7  to  establish  a  gram- 
mar school  and  the  General  Court  decided  that  each  town 
'  of  fifty  families  should  raise  funds  for  that  purpose. .  TTie 
attempt  was  unsuccessful.  In  1670  the  Court  granted 
profits  from  certain  fisheries  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
free  school.  The  county  of  Plymouth  embraced  tliw  oppor- 
tunity. Mter  1692  the  Plymouth  Colony  was  united  with 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  the  laws  of  the  latter 
were  in  effect  iu  the  whole  State.  Maine  was  a  part  ofl 
Mnsaachuaetta  until  1840  and  hence  the  legal  pro\nsion  fan 
grammar  schools  was  the  same  tliere  as  in  Massachusetts. 
Krom  1641-1679  New  Hampshire  was  nJso  a  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  hence  more  or  less  ajfected  by  the  legislation 
in  Massachusetts.  When  tlic  sejjaration  took  place  a  general' 
school  law  was  passed  (1680)  in  New  Hampshire  but  Uiat 
and  subsequent  laws  were  so  neglected  that  in  1719  a  law' 
was  enacted  which  was  a  close  copy  of  llie  law  of  164T 
passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  The  law  of  1650i 
as  passed  by  the  Connecticut  Colony  was  an  almost  ^'erha• 
tim  copy  of  the  same  law  and  this  remained  essentially  thel 
same  throughout  the  colonial  period.  In  Khode  Island  no 
comprehensive  legislation  came  about  until  1800.  Vemiont 
was  fiist  settled  in  1724  and  its  first  law  affecting  general 
education  did  not  come  until  the  adoption  of  the  coustibl- 
tion  of  1777.  In  Connecticut,  in  1600,  the  united  colonies 
were  divided  into  four  counties,  with  Hartford,  New  Lon« 
don.  New  Haven,  and  Fiiirfield  the  diief  town  in  each  and 
six  years  later  the  Court  granted  to  each  county  six  hundred 
acres  of  land  "  to  be  improved  in  the  best  manner  that  ma^ 
be  for  the  bene&t  of  a  granuuar  school  .  .  .  and  to  no  othet 
use  or  end  whatsoever."  And  it  was  ordered,  further.  "Thai 
in  every  county  town  there  shall  be  set  up  and  kept  a  gnun- 
nuir  school  for  tiie  use  of  the  county,  the  master  thereof 
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hmg  able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted 
for  wllcge."  In  the  other  anionics,  while  partial  legislation 
ms  made  at  time^,  no  siicii  mandatory  and  eom]>reheji»ivc 
Uv  was  passed  affcctiDg  secondary  education  directly  within 
tlie  period  of  the  grammar  school.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  ini^ 
Uassachiuetts  the  unit  uf  tlie  school  system  wa»  the  town.[^ 
This  was  also  true  of  i^at  Hampshire  and  the  earlier  systemi 
of  C<»mecticut.  I-ater  the  county  unit  was  employed  in 
ConnecAicut.  The  county  unit  was  also  foimd  in  MarylandJ 
5a.  The  Latin  school  in  New  England  and  elsewheffe.'  The 
Latin  grammar  school  developed  first  and  at  ita  best  in 
New  England  and  particularly  in  Maaaadiusetts,  although 
namples  were  to  be  found  in  most  of  tlie  original  colonies. 
Statistics  concerning  the  establishment  of  secondary  schools 
<hmng  the  colonial  period  are  difficult  to  secure,  if  indeed 
Uk  requisite  data  exist.  Small  has  estimated  the  number 
U  Latin  grammar  schools  in  emtence  in  New  Enghmd  up 
to  1700  at  about  forty,  of  which  twenty-four  were  found  in 
Massachusetts.'  "Eight  of  these  had  been  founded  before 
IfioO.  Concerning  grammar  schools  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Small  says :  * 

Mewiwhile  (previous  to  the  law  of  1789)  the  term  "grammar 
«4n(J"  tuiid  prarticftlly  disappeared  from  use,  the  »Ustrict-sclio«l 
lad  tAkca  away  the  centra)  autliorily,  the  old  Torm  of  school  hud  > 

(*«  fo^Kotten,  and  there  was  fastened  upon  the  slate  the  district-  i-"^^ 
x^ipol  3;£9tfilllf  wliich  required  fifty  years  of  strenuous  effort  to 
""I'M^i!.   The  grammar  hcKooI  had  practically  disapiiearud  from 
^w  £ngtaiui  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.       -  ■- 

Wliile  somewhat  exaggerated,  this  statement  is  essentially 
Wcel.    Just  how  much  the  district-school  system  had  to 

'Small,  W.  H.,  "Tbe  New  Enjdand  Graaunar  Sthool,  1635-1700," 
WooIfirtiOTr,  \iil.  X.  pp.  S13-S1. 

JSin»n.  W.  H..  "The  New  England  Gratninar  School,  1700-1800," 
1  Bmcv,  vol.  xtv,  pp.  4S-56. 
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;     do  With  the  do'wnfall  of  tlie  (Trammar  school  in  New  Eng- 
land it  would  be  difficult  to  deleruiinc.    Its  cdet'l  ui  tliat 
Infection  was  probably  not  small.     Two  other  poweiij 
influences,  Iiowever,   were  at  work  to  interfere  with  thfl 
growth  of  the  Lntin  scliool.   The  first  was  the  fact  that  thfl 
S   wrhool  was  dei^igned  for  boys  only  who  were  jireiMiring  fof 
co!k'},'e.   The  law  rvduciid  this  limitation  to  an  absurdity  ii^ 
Massachusetts  whrro  at  jjcriods  apparently  more  schools 
were  required  tlniQ  tliere  were  boys  enterinij  coll^!  in  any 
one  year  during  tlie  colonial  period,^  It  must  lie  remcinlKred 
that  tJie  same  law  limited  the  aim  of  tlic  grammar  school 
I  to  preparation  for  the  university.   Hence  the  social  demand 
'  for  firammar  schools,  in  point  of  number,  was  far  behind  thfi 
I  Icgitl  requirements  and  the  records  arc  full  of  eiidence  ol 
\  the  constant  endeavor  by  to«Tis  to  evade  the  law  and  ilg 
the  State  to  enforce  it.    The  second  factor  interfering  wilt 
tfie  development  of  tlte  gramrai^r  school  during  the  Itfl 
,  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  uenLury  was  the  growth  of  tlrt 
academy.     This  movement  will  be  outlined  in  followinj 
MK;ttons.    It  may  be  noted  here,  however,  that  the  rise  9 
(the  acJidemy  was  probably  as  much  a  result  as  a  cause 
[the  failure  of  the  Latin  grammar  school. 


II.  Thr  Academy 

53.  The  origin  of  the  academy  in  America.   Func 
tally  the  ongiii  of  tlic  academy  movement  is  foimd  in 
social  changes  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventceritli  renti 
which  rendered  the  existing  classical  schools  inadequate  fc 
contemporary  needs.    The  breaking  away  from  traditioi 
sdiools  was  found  in  England  in  the  rise  of  the  academy 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  S(^< 
land  about  Uie  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 

'  Ingluk  A.  J„  The  Bite  <^  tho  Ui^h  SdioM  in  MtuaaciitaMs.  pp. 
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Aroenea  about  the  same  time.  This  mo\Trnent  was  to  some 
eilent  paraJleIci]  in  Germoiiy  by  the  (Jcvcloiimcnt  of  the 
Hetdscki^e  an  evidents."*!  hy  Hecker's  sthool  u)  llerlin 
(established  in  1747),  which  included  in  its  eurriculum,  in 
addition  to  the  ch^ssicBl  studies,  such  suUjents  as  (lorman, 
French,  druwing,  geography,  luithmetic.  iilgebm,  geometry, 
tn^omelry,  liistorj',  natural  history,  physics,  and  phil- 
osophy. The  same  tendency  is  found  in  the  Scotch  acadeuiy. 
TkusKerr;' 

About  tile  mwldlc  of  the  cign1.centli  century  there  was  in  many 
ijUartvn!  a  drairu  fyr  schools  willi  a  more  libera]  and  practical  cur-  / 
rifulBm  than  Uiat  la  use  in  tiie  old  graiiimarscEoolsr** Academies" 
•as  Uie  uauie  chosen  fur  such  niatttutiona.  'J'hcy  were  iiieoat  to 
nipiilemuit  graniniar  scliools  hy  intrnducinj:;rnmmrrrtal  ani)  srii^nce 
wltirfbi,  but  in  many  rases  they  superseded  them  or  became  tlieir 
nvalfi.  Pt-rtlt  has  ihc  honor  of  biuiig  the  oldest  academy  in  Scot- 
IukL  It  was  founded  in  1700.  j^^.     */_>   u*^-/'y  ^ 

For  more  llian  two  centurres  secondary'  education  in  the 
Aflierican  colonies  was  restricted  to  tliat  provided  in  the 
l^tio  grammar  school  with  its  limited  classical  cuiTiciilum 
uii  its  provision  primarily  for  those  who  were  destiued  to 
Mttr  the  higher  professions  through  the  college-    By  the 
ffiiddle  of  the  eighteenth  centurj'  it  had  become  evident  to 
'Oi.ny  that  such  a  sdioo!  was  inadequate  for  the  needs  of 
•tie  American  youth' and  that  a  bruader  form  of  secondary 
ftlbcatiou  was  needed.  The  basis  of  the  academy  movement  | 
W  America  was,  then,  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  form  of  ' 
•condary  education  of  broader  scope  and  better  suited  to    \ 
*inporary  needs. 

54-  The  Franklin  Academy  in  Philadelphia.     Nowhere 

4d  the  reaction  away  from  the  narrow  classicism  of  the 

I*tin  grammar  school  fmd  a  more  eutlmsi:u>lic  proponent 

^  in  Benjamin  Frankhu.    In  \7^  Franklin  drew  up  the 

'  Kerr.  J.,  SeoOith  Edtieeaiem,  SehoeA  and  Univcreitff,  p.  IQi. 
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plan  of  an  academy  but  did  not  publish  it  until  1749.  Tn- 
Htrtiction  in  the  Publick  Academy  in  tlie  City  of  Pliilndelphia ' 
l)egan  in  1751  with  its  three  departments,  the  Latin  Scliool, . 
tiie  English  School,  and  the  Matlieraatical  School.  Shortlyi 
after  the  institution  was  reincorporated  as  the  "College, 
Aoidemy,  and  Charitjible  .School  of  Fhiliidelphia  "  and  wus 
pv«n  the  |K>wer  of  conferring  degrees.  The  charter  of  this, 
"college"  was  revoked  in  1779  and  the  ITnivereity  of  Penn- 
sylvania established  in  its  stead.  It  is  evident  that  thisi 
academy  was  a  different  type  of  school  from  any  prcvioual 
inatitution.  It  sliould  also  be  evident  —  nnd  that  fact  has] 
not  always  been  properly  recognized  —  that  it  was  by  nol 
m'eans^'picai  of  the  academy  as  it  developed  in  AmericA. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Moravian  Academj'  at  Bethlehem 
was  established  in  1742,  the  Moravian  school  for  girls  in; 
Germantown  in  174S,  and  Nazareth  Hall  in  174S.  It  is 
clear  that  those  schools  were  of  secondary -school  rank., 
8o  they  antedated  tlie  academj'  at  PhiljLdclphia. 

55.  The  academy  in  Massachusetts.  The  jtcademy  move-' 
ment  in  Massachusetts  liad  its  beginning  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Diunmer  Academy  in  South  Byfield  and  of  the 
Phillijis  A<:ideuiy  at  Andover.  Although  the  former  was  not 
incoi i-Mjiated  until  1782  its  history  dates  from  the  legacy  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  Dummer  in  l_7Sl  and  the  opening  of 
the  school  in  1363.  Of  the  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover 
the  endowment  was  established  by  the  execution  of  a  deed 
of  gift  in  177S.  In  that  year  the  school  was  oiKned  and  in 
\  1780  the  acadenix.  was  iucortx>rat«l.  By_jSQS.^ventecn 
^  ucademies  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Slate  oTMassa- 
chusetls.  Before  the  founding  of  the  first  pubUc  high  school 
more  than  thirty-sbc  academies  had  been  founded  in  the 
State  —  far  more  than  the  number  of  surviving  Lattn_gram- 
mar  schools.  'Ihe  gro^^-th  of  the  academy  mo^^cment  i 
jVlassachusetts  may  be  observed  from  the  following  tal 
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Table  LXXTV.   Acu)Euieb  ixcorporated  tx  AlAsaAcnuBETTS, 

1780-1870* 
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*  C«inpilrd  trvat  itaU  Kiv«n  in  Ow  Fartiilh  Rt^rt  iifAi  HmtachuitlU  /twrri  q^  EinrUiixt. 
ARwadii  E,  pp.  17S-S4T. 

Here  it  may  be  noted  that,  as  measured  by  the  number 
of  academies  incorporated,  the  period  of  most  rapid  devel- 
opment in  Massachusetts  was  18^-32  when  sixty  acade- 
mics were  ineorporntcd  within  ten  years,  as  compared  with 
forty  in  the  preceding  forty-five  years  and  sixty-nine  in  the 
watedin^  forty  years.  This  is.  of  course,  not  a  fair  criterion 
o(  Liie  development  and  influence  of  the  academy  in  that 
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state*  but  it  is  indicative  of  tlie  general  trend  of  the  academy 
movement.  Table  LXXV^  fihows  the  inlluenee  of  the  aoad- 
emy  iii  Massachusetts  during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Siiiee  younger  pujiils  are  doubtless  included  in  large  num- 
bers ID  these  figui"es  they  eannot  be  interpreted  with  jiny 
exactness.  Nevertheless  they  show  clearly -the  great  influ- 
ence of  the  academy  and  private  schools  at  the  middle  of 
Uie  niiieleenth  ceutury  and  its  decline  as  the  high-school 
nwvement  developed  after  1840.  The  academy  movement 
in  MassachusetLs  developed  somewhat  earUer  than  in  most 
parts  of  the  countiy  (New  York  State  perhaps  excepted). 
It  also  declined  before  tlie  advance  of  Uie  Ingh-scliuul  move^ 
ment  at  aa  earlier  date. 

56.  The  academy  movement  in  other  States.  Apparently* 
the  sort  of  education  introduced  by  the  academy  met  a  vcryj 
definite  need  in  the  field  of  secondary  education.  Gaining 
an  early  and  lirm  hold,  especially  in  Massacliusetts.  New 
York.  Pennsylvania.  Maryland,^  Yirpnia.  and  North  Caro-; 
Una,  toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  amd-' 
cmy  had  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  counlrj-.  This  is  to 
be  seen  from  the  figures  [jrescnted  in  Table  UCXVI. 

In  eonsiderirajjt  such  figures  it  must,  of  course,  be  remem- 
bered that  the  uumberof  academies  existing  i«  1850  includes 
many  which  were  institutions  enrolling  elementary-  and 
secondary-school  pupils  or  even  clemeiitarj'  school  studenta 
alone  so  that  any  direct  cromparison  of  conditions  in  1850 
and  in  1910  would  be  quite  unfair.  Nevcrthclosw  the  figures 
prcsente<[  indicate  the  important  position  which  academies 
had  assumed  in  this  country  by  the  middle  of  the  ninctccntli 
cenCurSr. 

The  academy  movenienl  during  the  last  half  uf  tin-  nine- 
teenth century  wiis  intimately  related  to  the  deve!o]>nient 
of  \hr  pnhtir  hrgh-.srhfinl  movcmpnt  and  is  best  considered 
ia  thnt  ooaucctioa  in  later  secVVona. 
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TiilLG   LXX\1.      SltOWtNO    THE     N'UMBEtt    OP    AcADEIMlES    AND 
FctiLS  ATTIiXDINU  TUEM  IN   1850.      .VLMO  TUKIK   DlBTKlIll'TION 
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"■pn^Kml  [|y  I>«ler,  K.  (i.,  .1  llnloni  cj  fifimidun  in  ihff  Un\!r.l  Stiiln,  p.  gej.  li^urM 
nttk«lH*>(>D[  IftlQ-ll  tAkcufroni  /'uAfir  nmf  rnniro  UrAwfj,  Bulletin  uf  Lbr  Gur<.i>ii'u( 
UnlMBdUltl,  DO.  H-'.p.  U.  Fixiir«lL>rpn|>nliiliijn  Uikvn  Iram  fUport  <:/ llu  TKifUtnllt 
CWMflBlD).  vol.  I.  p[>.  SO-Sl.     Cumrutatiiia  aiiiJ  vmni^ilsliiin  by  Uuo  writer. 

57-  The  coitfrol  and  support  of  the  academy.  By  tlie  end 
of  tti;  cigliltfulli' century  the  LtLtiii  grammar  school  of  the 
ttlonics  had  become  an  uistituttou  of  the  past  p:(«^^1  in  a 
'<w  important  centers.  Tlie  high-school  rnnvwncnf  did  nat,i\ 
J«n  any  great  impetus  until  after  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
Walh  century.  Hence  it  is  ohvious  that  the  amdeniy  vras 
lie  dominant  institution  of  seeondarj'  education  in  this  coun- 
tiy  from  its  inception  in  Ltie  hist  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Until  well  into  Uic  sccontl  luilf  of  tlie  nineteenth 
CMlury.  The  Latin  jrnimniar  selioul  hud  been  es-seritially 
afrw  public  institiilioii.  csintrnlU'd  and  siipi-torted  by  the 
t™*  or  slate.  TIic  high  i^ehool  likewise  was  a  ftei*  |>uhUc 
"^lutioii  in.  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  In  contrast  v.v\Av 
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tho.se  institutions  the  academy  was  essentially  a  priva 
institution  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  control  Veing  i 
vested  commonly  in  a  board  of  trustees  or  other  similar  bod 
Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  all  degrees  of  privp,te  and  puhl 
oonlrol  and  support  were  exeinplified.  ranging  from  ooi 
pictcly  private  and  persoaai  control  to  practically  p^ 
control  and  supervision.  fl 

*  In  Massachusetts  previous  to  I7U7  seven  academies  w 
fecelved  state  aid  in  additioit  U>  the  rights  of  legal  existeac 
In  that  year  other  academies  petitioned  the  legislature  f< 
endowments  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con^d 
those  petitions  and  outline  a  plan  of  the  public  policy  wil 
regard  to  inoorixirated  academies.  This  committee  reporti 
February  27^797:  ^ 

On  a  gpnoral  view  of  this  subject,  the  committor  arc  of  the  o^ 
ion  that  the  system  hitherto  pursued,  of  enHowing  nraHemies  wi 
State  lauds  ought  to  be  cwtiniied.  but  with  several  materiil  i 
tcrutiutuc  tirsl.  that  no  avadeni,v  (at  Icwst  not  already  erecto 
ought  to  Ik:  enrouragvd  by  gu%'crnmciit  unk-ss  it  tmvc  a  nvigbbc 
hood  to  support  it  of  at  least  thirty  or  forty  thoijsanil  inhabitacl 
not  urcommodatod  in  any  maimer  by  any  otlier  academies,  by  ai 
other  college  or  school  answering  the  purpose  of  an  acodcm 
•wonflly,  lliat  every  such  portion  of  the  Conmiou wealth  ought  tol 
considered  as  equally  entitled  to  granU  of  Stalt-  lands,  in  aid 
private  dontttious;  and  thirdly,  tJiat  no  State  lands  ought  ^ 
grantod  to  any  academy  but  in  aid  of  jitmuanent  funds.'      ^| 


In  the  same  report  it  was  recommended  that  half  n  toT 
ship  of  six  miles  s([uarc  of  land  in  Maine  (which  was  un' 
1820  a  part  of  Massachusetts)  be  granted  to  each  acaden 
wiiich  met  certain  conditions  regarding  funds.  Those  reeoi 
mendations  were  a^Iopted  and  from  this  action  of  the  legi 
lature  it  would  appear  that  the  academy  in  Massacht 

'  Hfport  of  the  CommiHw.  qiwrtH  in  the  Fortieth  Annual , 
J/assaekiiifelU  B^ard  qf  Education,  Appoudix  E,  iip.  £07-09. 
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WM  recopiized  as  early  as  1797  as  fulfilling  in  some  degree 
thf  hineliou  of  a  qmisi-public  imtilulion  and  us  one  deserv- 
ing  public  support.  That  tills  view  was  accepted  U  clear 
From  the  following:  %  • 

The  fuUovfiug  priocipK-s  appear  to  liave  been  cstublislicd,  as  He- 
ttnuiniug  the  relations  cif  l\w  nnailcmtca  to  Llie  Commonwealth. 
TLejr  ««re  to  be  regarded  as  in  man^'  respects,  and  to  a  considerable 
txtent.  as  public  Siohools:  as  a  part  of  an  organb^d  s\'st(Mn  of  pub- 
lic nnd  universal  txluoaUon;  as  ii|H'-iiinj;  the  way,  for  nil  Xhi-  people, 
%  ft  liigliiT  order  uf  iii!*tnn;lion  tlnui  Uh-  coniinoii  m'IiixiU  tan  «iip- 
I^,  and  (ut  acumpli'iiient  to  thetu.  Towns,  afi  well  its  Uw  Common- 
*taltb,  viKTd  to  sliaru,  witli  individuals.  Uie  cliaraetcr  of  founders, 
V  tegiJ  visitors  of  Ibem.*  * 

tbt:  organization  of  the  academies  as  component  parts  of 
a  comprehensive  State  system  reached  its  highest.  lo'cl  in 
^BB^^ffk  State.  In  1787  the  academies  in  that  State  were 
Bade  a  part  erf  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
'Haicji  had  been  orgauixed  three  years  before.  Here  also  the 
policy  of  eudo^inff  academies  with  State  funds  was  adopted. 
In  the  earlier  period  special  grants  were  made  to  academies, 
uid  ft  permanent  fund,  known  as  the  Literature  I'Vnd,  was 
cilahtishcd  in  1813.  The  organized  system  of  nrjidcmy  sup- 
port and  control  which  tluis  grew  up  in  New  ^'ork  State 
*%ui  imi»ortant  element  prolonging  the  Hfe  of  the  jumdcmy 
»ail  in  some  Wei's  delaying  the  high-school  movement  in 
Ihat  State. 

The  policy  of  ai^g  academies  by  State  ajjpnjpriations 
of  public  money  or  land  was  somewliat  general  throughout 
*lic«nintry  and  such  academics  were  regularly  looked  u(>on 
•>  muisi-public-scho<ils.  It  is  to  be  noted,  liowever,  that  in 
few  York  Slate  only  did  the  State  exercise  any  sort  of  ode- 
HUte  3upcr\'Lsion  and  control,  so  that  in  general  we  find 

'  Report  of  llie  C'ommillce,  tiuoled  in  the  Fortitik  A  nnual  Report  of  the 
'timaduuftu  Board  of  EJtiealian,  ApjKntlix  E,  pp.  21)7-09, 


I 


J  the  i>hetioinenan  of  schools  essentmUy  controlled  by  priva 
individuals,  religious  denoiinnalioiu,  or  self-pcipetuatii 
-boards  of  trustees,  iii  cxtco&ive  amount  5ui>i>orted  by  pabi 
money.  M 

58.  The  cumculum  of  the  academy.  It  was  the  d^ 
of  tlie  early  fouuders  of  aeiiileaiies  to  esljtbliah  schoa 
which,  as  coutritstcd  with  the  Ljitin  grammar  schools,  shoo 
provide  u  ratlier  extensive  Iraiuing  co\'cring  a  imiiilter 
subjects  of  study  ha.viag  value  aside  from  prcparatioD  f 
college,  courses  of  study  which  should  be  better  fitted 
the  changed  cMidilions  of  hfe  and  society,  and  be  of  pra 
tical  beneSt  to  pup^Js  in  whatever  kind  of  life  they  wtfre  d* 
tined  to  follow.  This  aim  is  manifest  in  the  proposals  pr 
mulgated  by  Franklin  and  in  all  his  activities  connected  wi 
the  Bcadelny  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  also  manifest  in  ll 
constitution  proposed  by  the  founders  of  the  Phillips  Aca 
cmy  at  Andover  wherein  the  aim  was  stated  to  be 


i 


to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  puhlic  frre  achoo!  or  ACADE^^Y'  for 
purpoai'S  of  iustnictirig  Youth,  not  only  in  English  and  Latin  Grta 
mar.  Writing.  Aritlimetic.  and  those  Scicncee  wherein  they  are  ecu 
tnonly  taunlit;  but  mure  espmRlIy  to  Ii*nm  IFiem  the  GREAT  EN 
AND  KEAL  BUSINESS  OF  LIVING  ...  it  is  again  dedaP 
tiiat  Ihejintt  ami  principal  objwt  of  this  Institution  is  tlie  prom 
Uou  of  TRUE  PIETY  and  VIRTUE;  the  tecortd,  iuslructiun  m  L 
English.  Latin,  and  Greek  Langua^'es.  together  witli  Writin 
Arillimctie,  Music,  autl  the  .Art  O'f  Ppealting;  the  third,  practk 
Geometry.  Logic,  and  Geo)?rttphy;  an<l  the  /ourtA.  such  oth 
hberni  Arts  and  Sciences  or  Languages,  as  opportunity  and  fibilt 
ma>-  hereafter  admit,  and  aa  tlie  TKUSTEES  aiiall  dlrei-t.     M 


As  early  as  1709  we  know  that  the  following  subjects  we 
taujiht  itt  the  PhiUiiw  Aciidemy  at  Exeter:  the  £ng)u 
Frendi,  Cireck,  aiid  Latin  languages,  geography,  aritluueti 
practical  geometry,  rhetoric,  loj,'if,  naturuJ  philoeopli 
(physics),  history,  astronomy,  moral  philosophy,  and  nab 
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«' 

ral  law.  At  tlie  same  acailemy  in  1818  were  ^iven  studies  in 
»"CIas!dcal  Department"  aiid  an  "English  IVpartmont." 
The  studies  erf  the  Classical  Department  wen;  i>nu'tically 
Uie  some  as  those  of  tlie  Kosttm  Imtin  Sc-bm)]  of  about  the 
ame  time.  The  English  Department  included  (he  following 
iludies: 


FortheFirst  Ytar:  English  Gt-ammar  incItidinR  exercises  in  Read- 
injt,  iu  I'amint!,  ami  Aiiul,vsing.  tii  thiH'orrutrtioii  nf  ImiH  KiiglJsh; 
Puartiiation  and  Prosody;  Arithmetk;  Geography,  and  iVlgcbra 
liimiigli  Siniplc  Equations. 

F>r  tl^e  SrcoHid  Year:  English  Grammar  tontiiiued;  Gt^uiflry; 
Plute  Trigaiioiiit-try  uikI  its  api>l.i''ation  to  h^ghts  and  distances; 
Koituratian  of  Sup.  and  Sol.;  Eh-m(.<nts  of  ^Viicient  History;  Logic: 
Blwtoric:  English  Composition;  I>eclamatiou  and  cxtttmes  of  Ihc 
(oraistc  kind. 

Forthe  Third  Year:  Surveyiirg;  Navigation;  Elcmpnts  of  Chcm- 
Wiy  and  Natural  Pliilosophy  with  fxpt-rinifnts;  EL-nimt*  of  Mod- 
WiEluton'.  particnilarly  of  llie  t'nit«i  Statt-s:  Moral  antlPolit-ical 
I^iu^phy,  witli  English  Compuatiou.  Eurciuiios,  and  Dedomo- 
toa  continued. 

"Hie  develf^ment  of  the  aoulemy  o(Mncided  with   the 

dtrelopment  of  the  newly  estnhlished  Republic  and  this 
iwvcnient  was  marked  by  the  extended  curriculum  offered 
'«  bo3*5  and  girls  who  were  to  beeome  citizens  of  that 
fifpuhlio-  It  also  coincided  with  the  development  of  the 
»ciimcc3  and  the  pftrt  played  by  them  in  tlie  nineteenth 

I  t^itao:.  This  also  was  refleetcd  by  the  cumcalum  of  the 
*fa<!emy.  Subjects  of  study  were  constantly  added  to  the 
fimiiTulum  imtil  it  covered  almost  e\Try  phase  of  learning. 

|Tfe  13  indicated  by  the  range  of  subjects  reported  to  the 
*xeiiti  of  the  University  of  the  .^tiite  of  New  York  .by  the 
Memics  in  that  State  in  1837:  i 


^ 


QlHtcd  from   Monroe,  P..  Prinnple»  aj  Scninihri/  Kduenlim.  p.  56, 
^ ue  ttOnuwioD  of  tlie  giubluliers,  TLe  iMjiniiJlLiitL  (.'am[:auy. 
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Ar!UiUH'tic,  algebra,  architecture,  astronomy,  botatiy,  lioalc- 
kt^oping.  Bililicai  mitiquitJca,  biography,  chemistry.  compo^tiODj 
conic  Bcrtions.  ronstitiition  of  tlie  United  States,  constitulido  ol 
New  York,  elements  of  criticism,  declairmtion,  tlrawinp.  dialing, 
English  RrammA,  evidences  of  Christianity,  embroidery,  civij 
cuKiueeriiig,  cxteinpyraneous  spL-uking.  Freiidi,  gcfipraphy,  ph^'s- 
ie«l  Koiigraphy,  gwlogy,  pknc geoDiiiLry.  analjiic  geometry,  Grusk 
Grecian  nntiquities,  German,  general  history,  history  of  the  UnJtfid 
Sttttcs,  History  of  New  York,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Latin,  law  (eonjiti- 
tutional,  select  revised  statutes,  criminal,  lucrcaatile,  Iltiuk' 
stone's  Commentaries),  logic,  ievcling,  logarithms,  vcxal  muBic.  in- 
strumental music,  mapping,  mensuration,  mineralogy,  niyUioloRV, 
natural  history,  navigation,  nnuticul  astronomy,  natural  llie- 
olu^y,  orthography,  natural  philosophy,  moral  philosophy,  intellec- 
tual pliilosophy,  pctimnnahip,  political  economy,  painting,  perspec- 
tive, physiology,  English  pronunciation,  rt-ading,  rhetoric,  Itoman 
antiquities,  stenography,  statistic:s,  surveying.  Spanish,  trigonoilH. 
elry,  topography,  t«uhuuiogy,  principles  of  teaching. 


With  the  radical  changes  in  the  curriculum  came 
tendencies  to  change  the  methods  of  teiicliing  emptc 
About  the  currlmiluin  of  the  Latin  granirnar  school  hadi 
de\'e!opcd  a  body  of  traditional  method  which  contU 
to  i>e  the  method  emploj'ed  in  the  teaching  of  Latiii 
Greek  and  also  was  transferred  to  the  newer 
studies.  The  other  subjects  now  introduced  were  not  fo 
fied  with  traditional  methods  and  hence  there  was  possible 
experimentation  in  the  methods  of  teaching  those  subjed5> 
FornuLl  catechetical  and  recitatiyu  methods  continued  U)b* 
employed  but  some  of  the  lle^^'e^  subjects  deuiauded  iBi 
emphasis  on  practical  use  that  were  not  to  be  found  ta 
previous  methods,  e.g.,  surveying,  navigation,  the  scieniccs, 
paiuting,  declamation,  stenography,  bookkeeping,  etc  ^ 
the  case  of  political  economy,  evidences  of  Christiaatty.  !«*« 
etc.,  the  methods  employed  emphasized  the  acquisition  *^ 
informational  facts,  frequently  of  a  tyjH;  wherein  the  text' 
book  was  arranged  in  question-answer  fonu.    TeitbooM 
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npidl^-  multiplied  and  introduced  new  methods,  some  of 
wiiich  were  of  temixiriuy  vogue  while  others  influenced  all 
hln-  le;ichiiig. 

59.  Secondary  education  for  girls  in  the  academy.  In 
coIi)Dial  times  secondary  or  higher  t'dutsLtion  for  girls  was 
entirely  lacking.  In  Dorchester,  Ma-ssadiuHt-Lts,  the  c|ucs- 
tioo  of  the  admission  of  girls  to  tlic  gnunmar  school  was 
nised  at  Uic  Lime  of  the  Founding  of  tlie  scliool,  hul  il  cW- 
dently  did  not  result  in  any  fiuch  pro\'ision.  lu  1784  tlic 
fjits  of  that  town  were  permitted  to  attend  the  grammar 
idool  (building?)  in  the  sumiiter,  but  it  is  doubtful  that 
inything  ever  resulted  from  tliat  privilege.  Early  in  iha/' 
biitory  of  the  academy  movement,  however,  we  Jind  acade- 
established  for  pirls  alone  and  for  both  sexes  togeUier. 
academies  for  girls  ulone  Uie  school  ul  Gerniontown  ; 
ounded  in  17-13  may  have  been  the  first  although  there  is 
ue  question  of  the  cliaracler  of  that  school.  At  any  rate 
I  school  for  girls  was  establistied  by  Dr.  Ktish  in  I'hila- 
in  1780.  Of  coeducational  academies  the  Leitie-ster 
emy  in  Mas8aclius?etls  was  probably  the  first.  That 
al  was  coeducational  from  its  establishment  in  1784^ 
pas  followed  in  Massachusetts  by  a  number  of  acade* 
rrilhcr  for  girls  alone  or  for  both  sc.\es  and  the  concep- 
(i(  siKwmlary  education  for  girls  was  thus  firmlj'  im- 
itcd  in  tlie  public  mind. 
Some  of  the  academies  established  for  girls  were  of  a  dis- 
clly  inferior  ctiaracter  to  those  for  boys  and  emphasbied 
ticularly  the  "polite  aecomplishmculs"  of  the  [jeriod. 
lowing  these  schools  was  a  school  such  as  tliat 
f  anuouncemeiit  is  quoted  by  Monroe  for  the  Armston 
[>l  (177S),  in  which  such  subjects  as  the  following  were 


'  Moorue.  I'..  Cyrtopadia  of  Education,  vol,  n,  p.  120;  courtcay  of  tbc 
rWHhtmj,  The  MacmiUiui  Company. 
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Petit  Point  in  Flowers,  Fruit,  Lendscapca  and  Sculpture.  Nun' 
Work,  Biiihroidcry  in  Silk,  Gold,  Silver,  IVarls,  or  cnibiMWHl,  Sliat 
inn  "jf  all  kiiuU,  in  Uie  ^il^iulls  Works  In  Voyue,  IhvsdcJi  Fuiii 
Work.  Lace  Ditto,  Catt;ut  in  different  Modest,  floiiriiiluiit;  Muslli 
after  the  utTvest  Taste,  aiid  most  elegtint  PattiTii  Waxwork  i 
Fiifupc,  Fruit,  or  Flowers.  Shell  Ditto,  or  grot^qiic.  Painting  i 
WiitiT  Colours  imJ  M(_-zzotiiilo;  also  tlie  Art  of  takiug  ofF  Foliagi 
with  wveriil  other  Em  belt  is  hoi  cuts  necosiiary  for  the  AmuMSuei 
of  Persons  of  Fortune  who  liave  Taste. 


let  oTtfi 


Buch  a  school  was  the  prototype  of  the  later 
sctiool." 

60.  Effect  of  Uie  academy  movement.  The  effect 

aciLtlemy  on  the  developineiiL  of  sefoiidiiry  eduoiilion  in  tb 

CiuLeil  Bta.te$  was  both  good  uiid  bad.  Ou  Uic  credit  side  ( 

its  account  ta^iy  be  placed  at  least  fi>ur  important  coutribi 

tious  whidi  secoudary  educatiou  iu  .\uierica  received  froi 

the  academy  movement:  (1)  it  introduced,  or  at  least  me 

the  conception  that  secondary  education  should  I^>c  provide 

^    for  Ific  Jargc  uumber  uf  boys  and  ^rls  not  preparing  t 

enter  college;  (3)  it  enriched  and  extended  the  course  < 

'^     studj';  (3)  it  introduced  and  developed  secondary  educalio 

3     lor  ^rls;  (4)  it  popularized  if  not  deuiocratized  secopdat 

'  education  in  America  and  prepared  the  public  mind  U 

universal  secondary'  eduralton  which  was  to  l>e  attemptC 

later  through  Uie  i>uhhc  high  school.    To  these  four  coa\X 

■    butious  of  the  academy'  we  may  add  another  item  in  the  fai 

v/Hhat  private  initiative  founded  and  fostered  secondary  edi 

cation  at  a  period  when  legiglature-s  and  local  authoriti' 

failed  to  provide  an  institution  adequate  to  meet  the  nee* 

of- society.    For  a  f)erlod  of  more  tlian  three  quarters  * 

&  century  the  academy  was  the  dominant  form  of  siccon* 

ary  education  in  tlie  country,  during  a  large  part  of  thi 

lime  it  was  the  only  form  of  secondary  education  in  mar 

regions,  and  it  exerted  mi  influence  on  secondary  educ 

tiou  in  the  United  States  which  lasted  throughout  the  niit 
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(Dfiith  century  ia  spite  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  i>ubljc 
hi^  school  durm};  the  last  half  or  the  last  (luartcr  of  that 
cmtury. 

On  the  djclat  side  of  the  Iwtger  wc  must  cuter  accotinls 
ipiinst  the  academy  of  the  following  itciiu;:  (1)  The  aead- 
stny  was  esseotiuUy  a  private,  sometimes  a  dcnoniiiialiiHial 
w  at  least  a  reli^nous  institution.  The  veiy  fact  that,  while 
icpcndent  on  pri\'nte  or  denominational  initiative  and  iii- 
Itwst  for  establishment  and  control,  academies  were  "to 
be  regarded  as  in  many  resi>ects  and  to  a  considerable  extent, 
puhlic  sdnx>Ls;  as  a  jwrt  of  an  organized  system  of  public 
Mil  ^niveraal  educatiuu"  ooustituled  its  worst  defect. 
8)  With  the  possible  exception  of  aeudcmiet;  in  New  York 
_  State,  the  aradeiaiea  were  not  orjjauized  into  a  Slate  system 
andstandardg  were  not  estabUalicdt.  (3)  VVhile  the  academies 
did  popularize  sccondiary  education  in  the  United  Stales 
Ihcy  did  not  democriitize  it  in  the  sense  that  th«^y  equal- 
Vfi  educational  opportunity  for  all.  Here  two  characteris- 
tics of  the  academy  interfered:  first,  in  sirite  of  numerous 
frw  or  nearly  free  ncholarships,  etc..  the  burdeii  of  expense 
fcU  on  the  pupil  or  his  iKirfuls  rather  than  on  the  public; 
«nwdly,  since  aeademies  were  located  more  according  to 
tlwchwoe  or  whim  of  the  founders  and  were  in  part  "lK>ard- 
Big"  schools,  attendance  at  them  was  determined  as  much 
V  their  accesMhility  as  by  need  and  desire.  Tlds  again 
•fleeted  the  matter  of  expense.  (4)  Wliile  the  :icadcmy  did 
nmch  to  pave  the  way  for  tlie  later  public  high  school,  lx>th 
»y  estahli.qhing  a  form  of  organization,  curriculum,  etc., 
>ad  by  preparing  the  mind  of  the  public  for  extensive 
ftoondary  education,  it  also  constituted  the  greatest  impedi- 
"wit  to  the  early  development  of  a  really  ]>ubh*c  secondary 
•"iooV  Tbouf^  tbe  high-scliool  movement  started  at  the 
■^paning  of  tlie  second  quarter  of  tlie  niiioleeiith  century, 
't»  victory  over  the  private  school  and  academy  vras  luat 
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complete  until  the  end  of  the  cpntury,  if  indeed  it  has  3 
fulfilled  its  destiny  in  that  respect. 

In  this  coniicclion  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  practica 
every  new  movement  in  secondary  eduction  has  begmi 
some  private  or  semi-private  institution  and  only  gradua 
has  been  adopted  by  the  public  high  school.  Instani 
of  tl^is  may  be  found  in  the  manual  training  moveme 
commercial  education,  vocation.al  education  and  vocatioi 
guidfljicGf  the  six-year  high-school  plan,  and  other  oiqi 
meats.  M 

Willi  the  development  of  the  public  secondary  «ffli 
many  academies  were  absorbed  into  the  public  system, 
few  grew  into  colleges  or  other  higher  institutions,  k 
many  died  through  lack  of  support,  high-school  compc 
tipn,  or  for  other  reasons.  The  lessening  importance  of  t 
aca<lemy  and  the  private  school  and  the  increasing  imp 
tance  of  the  public  high  school  during  the  past  quari 
centiirj*  arc  best  considered  in  connection  with  the  liisUi 
of  the  public  high-achool  movement.  In  passing,  howev 
it  may  be  noted  that  non-sectjinan  private  seconda 
schools  (including  academics)  have  decreased  from  11 
schools  with  57,385  pupils  in  18D5-96  to  602  schools  wi 
31,215  pupils  in  1914-15.  while  sectarian  secondary  .<icb« 
maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  incrcas 
from  271  schools  with  11,728  pupils  in  1895-06  to  9 
schools  with  56,182  pupils  in  1914-lfi.  Other 
secondary  schools  have  iacjcased  but  aliglitly. 

ni.  The  Public  High  School 

61.  Secondary  education  in  the  early  nineteenth  centtn 
Of  the  colonial  I^-it  in  grammar  schools  a  few  only  had  Ml 
vived  the  educational  decline  in  public  education  of  l] 
eighteentli  century,  the  extension  of  the  district  aystei 


[* 


> 
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aad  tlic  rapid_jleyclopiuc!il  nf  tljc  aeadciiiy  in  the  late 
Oghteenth  century.    Here  and  there,  imrticularly  in  New 
fioglaDd.  a  few  of  the  graraniar  schools  s^^vi^■ed.     The 
Bosfoo  Public  Latin  School  renewed  its  power  with  impor- 
l^il  modiScntions  under  the  iihle  odminislration  of  Gould 
11814-^)  and  sevenil  other  Latin  gruninijir  schools  con- 
foiued  to  flourish.    However,  the  demands  of  society  after 
tbc  birth  of  the  new  nation  luwl  forever  rt-lefirite^l  the  I*'»ti:i 
Smmmar  .sohool  as  a  general  public  scfrondary  koIiooI  to  the 
butnry  of  Llic  )>asl.    The  institution  whieh  had  replaced  it 
Qiet  some  of  the  newer  oonreptions  of  education,  but  the 
academy  was  essentially  a  non-public  or  at  best  but  a  quasi- 
Public  institution  which  could  not  satisfy  the  ideals  of  a 
tlioroughlj'  public  secondary  school,   llcnce  there  was  need 
for  a  new  tyjje  of  seooiidary  school  which  should  involve 
the  newer  conceptions  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  secondaiy 
oducation  as  excmpliiiixl  in  the  academy  and  at  the  same 
lime  fulfill  the  reqmrenients  of  a  public  institution.    This, 
idea  was  es]iecially  strong  in  Massachusetts  and  its  accom- 
plislinient  there  marked  the  begimiing  of  the  high  scliool 
in  inif  ri(-a. 

'  fc.  The  English  Classical  (High)  School  of  Boston.  Scn- 
tinjenl  for  this  type  of  secondary  'school  first  iMjre  fruit  in 
Bortoo  where  the  English  ('lassinrtl  S<Jiool  was  founded  in 
^ttl.  Tlie  aim  of  those  who  advocated  this  school  is  indi- 
slm  in  the  report  of  a  sub-committee  which  hud  been 
Appointed  to  oonstder  the  question  of  its  establishment: 

Tilt  mode  of  oducatktn  now  adopted,  and  the  branches  of  knowU 
*VKe  that  are  taught  at  our  Rngliitli  gtatiimar  i«o1mx>Lis  sira  not  siifTi- 
*miy  Ml«ii*i  vc  [lurutltcrwisccalcuEatcd  to  britiR  the  powers  of  Uw 
""I'd  inU>  operation  nor  to  qualify  a  youth  to  iil!  usefully  and  re- 
'^''rtttbly  many  of  the  stations,  both  luibiic  nnd  privuto,  in  which 
"Bay  be  pbicrd.  A  parent  who  wishes  to  ^ive  a  child  an  educn- 
"'Q that  iihjill  fithim  for  tietivi^lifo,  iuu\  sliiUI  w-rvt* »»  n  foundation 
w  oihuence  in  his  profetMion.  whctJiur  mcrcautik  or  mucluimc&Jl, 
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is  iindfr  the  npocssity  of  giving  him  a  different  education  Irom  an; 
which  our  public  schools  caa  now  funiiah.  IIei)c«.  iiuuiy  uliiUrei 
■re  scparfttcxi  from  t.lieir  puixMits  aud  sent  to  private  academits  i) 
thia  vidnity,  to  iicquirc  that  instruction  which  cannot  bt;  obtaiae* 
at  tlie  public  .semtnarieR. ' 

Its  aim  was  further  stated  in  llie  Regulations  vj  the  Sckoc 
C(mmitiee  for  1833:  ^M 

It  vas  instituted  in  I82I,  with  thedesigii  of  fumisluiig  the  yoR 
rK  mm  of  the  city  who  are  nut  intended  for  a  eoUcjjialt:  <'ciii  rsc  »)fi!B?t5 
and  whii  have  ctijoycd  thu  usual  advantages  of  the  other  publi 
seliools,  with  the  means  uf  completing  a  good  Enghsfi  educaUon  t 
fit  them  fur  active  life  or  qualify  them  for  cmincitce  in  private  C 
public  station.- 

Hcre  it  is  to  be  noted  tlml  while  the  conceptioQ  of  collcg 
preiMiration  iis  a  function  of  secondary  education  was  sti 
held  {and  csemplilied  in  IJoston  in  the  Public  La.tin  SchtH 
which  3liH  continued)  there  was  introduced  in  puMic  etw 
ondary  education  the  conception  Unit  another  function  w* 
also  involved  in  secondary  education  —  that  of  providid 
training  for  Ijoys  destined  for  other  -walks  of  life,  "whclh* 
mercfintile  or  mechanical."  This  conception  was  in  sonc 
degree  reflected  in  the  first  course  of  study  in  that  schooL 

First  Ctatar  Compos Itiun;  rcAdin^  from  tliv  mtnt  approved  k* 
thurs;  exercises  in  criticism,  comprising  critical  analyses  of  tJ 
languo^',  gntniinar,  tind  style  uf  the  b<?st  EuxHaIi  authon^,  tb^ 
errors  and  beauties;  Declamation;  tieography;  i\riUuu<'tic  ct»« 
tinned , 

Second  Ciaaa:  Coniposjtion,  Reading,  Exercises  in  CntJasm,  Dtf 
lamation;  Algt-bra;  Ancient  and  Moduni  Klslorj' aud  Chronok)^ 
Logic;  Cieomelry;  Plane  Trigonometrj-,  and  its  applications 
mcnsurutiuD   of  heights  and   distances;   Navigation;   SurveyicS 
Mensuration  of  Surfaces  and  Solids;  Forensic  Discussions. 

I  It^TJort  of  the  fiiiii-C(rntinitr«e  (luolcd  in  Caiattiffne  of  tltn  l^ngiiah  tT* 
Srkonl.  Itostun.  1800.  AW  quoted  by  Browa.  E.  E.,  Tiie  Malting  qf  C^ 
UidiUo  HchmA*.  \>.  20tf. 

1  BtSidationt  of  Uie  Sthooi  CommiiUe  il'^Si),  |>p.  14-16. 
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TJtltdClaag:  Composition;  Exercises  in  CritinAm:  DeH-luuiation; 
UitliMnuticjt;  Logic:  History.  pArticuIarly  thnt  of  the  United 
Sutci;  Natural  PliUosophy,  incUidiag  ^Vstronomy;  Moral  and  Po- 
lilfcaj  PliiliMopby.' 

In  tills  course  of  study  it  is  to  be  noted  that  llie  Boston 
icliool  took  over  the  newer  subjects  of  study  from  the  acad- 
coiy,  Uiat  great  emphasis  was  placed  oti  the  study  of  Eog- 
Blh,  and  that  au  attempt  was  made  to  provide  a  certain 
Mnouut  of  'Vocational  education."    The  practical  side  of 
Secondary  education  found  manifestation  in  the  study  of 
Eogtish,  in  the  mathqnatJcs  to  a  certain  dcfc'rec,  in  naviga- 
tion, survey,ing  (important  in  those  days  in  Xew  England), 
and  in  the  scigpces.    This  tendency  was  furthered  in  the 
Course  of  study  for  1823-24  when  bookkeeping,  "by  single 
and  double  entrj',"  "elements  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  and 
"Practieal  Mathematics"  were  added  to  the  program  oE 
studies,  together  with  Natural  Theology,  Sacred  Geography, 
*odl'*vidences  of  Christianity  —  "vocational"  and  "uiorLiI" 
training  at  the  beginning  of  the  high-school  movement. 

Tlie  school  was  first  called  "The  English  Classical  School.** 
The  name  "  English  High  School "  occurs  first  in  the  records 
of  Uie  Boston  School  Committee  of  June  23.  1SS4.  and  tlie 
t«rm  was  in  common  use  until  1S32.  In  that  year  the 
ori^nal  name  was  restored  only  to  be  changed  once  more 
»n  1833  when  the  name  "English  High  School"  was  for- 
^assWy  adopted. 

63.  The  Girls'  High  School  of  Boston.  The  secondary 
education  of  girls  had  been^bcgiin  in  the  academy  during 
^  last  part  of  the  eighteenth  "century.  The  first  public 
Wistitiilion  for  the  secondary  education  of  prls  was  that 
established  in  Boaton  in  1886.  Its  character  may  be  seen 
^m  the  course  of  study  adopted.^ 

'  Rffort  of  the  Sub-Commitlfe,  mcnlioncil  ta  note  1. 

'  ^^  Hioh  Sckool  for  GirU,  Boston:  An  Amiuii£  (FebmaTV,  \iA&^, 
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FintTear 

lUttf  1  IfcaiWrc      "^   ^idling.  .3.  Writing  words  a 

It  tfictetkn. .  .4.  £i]i{lish  Gnmmar  with  excidi 

. .  y.  CompositMHi. . .  6.  Mudcni  uiiil  ;\udent  Gtx 

,7.  Inldbctual  and   written   arithmclic. .  .8.  RIkI 

V  Hsl«7  of  the  United  Suti:^. 

:  loijie.  or  BoUtty. 

Sectmd  Year 

SdS.  1.  %  i.  6.  7.  B.  mntiQued. . .  10.  Bookkeeping  I 

Mtry-..ll.  Elements  trf  Geometry. ..  12.  Natural  Ph 

r,  ..13.  General  History. .  .14.  History  of  Eiiglaad..-! 

9yi^'»  XaturJ  TbwUjsy. 

;  Logic    Dotany.    Dciuoastralive    Geometry.    Algebf 

Tkird  Year 

ViT*-    1.    5,    12,    1.1.    continued. .  .16.   Astronomy. 
tt-  TWatiar  on  the  use  o(  globw-  . .  18.  Chcmiatry. . .  19.  Hi 
tw^  of  liirrce... 30.  History  of  Rome.  .21.  Fak^y's  Evidcnc 
vtCWtfti*nity. 
JJ^yifvU:  L«<K>c.  (Vlgebra,  Principles  of  perspective,  projectiui 
BuUiij',  Latin  or  French. 


■n»e  5UCWSS  of  this  school  was  so  great  that  more  pi^ 
\  visbrd  t<t  niter  than  could  be  accommiHlulrd.  This  gav 
1^  %o  tlK*  iioccssity  of  increasing  the  facilities  fur  instractio 
fai  thkt  school  or  of  extending  Uie  scope  of  the  clcmcntUI 
({ftooU  for  fiirls  —  the  writing  and  grammar  schools.  Tb 
\tX\tt  roiirw  was  adopted  and  the  High  ScJiool  for  Girl 
IMWietl  out  of  existence  in  18)i8,  not  to  be  revived  until  tl] 
itudtlto  of  the  ccnluiy,  when  it  was  reestablished  as  a  Irainin 
nctn^fl  for  teachers.  This  hod  been  one  of  \\a  ciiicf  purposi 
iu  tho  original  I'stiihlishment.  ^| 

^4,  The  Massachusetts  law  of  1827.  Six  years  aft^m 
riiljd»li<hni'Ht  of  the  English  Chissical  Clligh)  School  an 
thvyait  folloM-ing  the  establishment  of  Llie  High  School  6 
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i  in  Boston  the  State  of  Massachusetts  enacted  a  law 
tiring  the  establishment  of  hi^h  schools  throughout  the 
C.  That  law  (operative  March  10,  IS"*?)  was  the  real 
nning  of  the  high-school  movement  and  deseires  some- 
[  extended  notice  here.  The  part  affecting  secondary 
ation  directlj*  reads  as  follows: 

■  <  i  > 
idgverydty.  town.  Of  Histrict.  containing  five  hundred  jami^es 
)ii8eholJt.'r3,  shall  be  provided  with  such  tcachcf  or  tcttchcrs 
ich  term  of  time  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  twenty-four  months, 
ite  sciiool  in  each  yvar,  and  sli&ll  tdso  be  provided  with  a 
er  of  good  morals,  competent  to  instruct,  ia  addition  to  the 
ches  of  learning  aforesaid,  tiic  history  of  the  United  Static, 
jing  by  singlr  entry,  grometry,  surveying,  and  algebra; 
omploy  such  mflster  to  instnirt  a  achiiol.  in  surh  city, 
I,  or  district,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  at 
ten  Q3onths  in  each  year,  rocehisivc  of  vacationK,  in  sueli 
ciiii^t  pliu'f-,  or  aIlemaU4y  at  such  places  in  such  city,  town. 
[strict,  as  the  said  inliabitatits.  at  their  meeting  in  March,  or 
1,  annually  shall  determine;  and  in  every  city,  or  tovm,  con- 
0^  foiu*  Oiousand  inhabitants,  such  master  shall  be  competent 
Mition  to  all  the  fon-going  brnnchea,  to  instruct  the  Latin  and 
k  languages,  history,  rhetoric,  and  logic."  > 

1  spire  of  the  various  retroactive  measures  of  1829  (re- 
ed 183.5).  of  1840  (repealed  ISVS).  ajid  1850  (repealed 
r),  this  law  renmincd  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  legisla- 
affceting  secondary  education  in  Massachusetts  and  a 
lei  for  tlie  country.  Significant,  however,  wxre  the  pro- 
ms of  the  act  of  1857  which  changed  the  courbe  of  study 
s  to  include  algebra  and  the  history  of  the  United  States 
he  curriculum  of  the  elementary  .school,  natural  philos- 
C.chemistrj',  botany,  Latin,  and  the  civil  polity  of  Mass- 
lisetts  and  of  the  United  States  in  the  curriculum  of  high 
mis  of  lower  gnide  (in  towns  of  five  himdrcd  families), 

of  tbe  Slate  of  MnMacbuMtts,  Jsmiary  Session.  1827,  chapt 
I..  1. 19,  21,  uiiecinUy. 
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nnd  French,  astronomy,  geology,  intpUcntu.t!  and  moral  sci- 
cm-e,  and  politk-iil  economy  in  Ihc  ciuriL-iiluni  of  high  scliools 
of  more  tliiiu  four  thousand  inhy-hitanta.'  After  those 
changes  no  important  modifications  were  made  in  tli«  high* 
school  law  until  the  revision  of  1898. 

The  term  "high  school"  does  not  fippear  in  the  laws  whklj 
created  that  type  ot  school  in  Massachusetts  until  Ifi^. 
In  eommon  use,  however,  tlie  terra  was  applied  iihnost  froirji 
the  beginning  in  1827  to  designate  the  tyjic  of  school  referred' 
to  in  the  act  of  that  year.  The  term  was  applied  iudiscrirrt- 
inately  to  schools  in  towns  of  five  hundred  families  or  tliose  ii: 
towns  of  four  thousand  inhabitants  and,  although  the  law 
distinguished  high  schools  of  two  different  types,  once  a  higli 
school  was  established  it  tended  to  inolude  in  its  curriculum 
all  the  studies  prescribed  for  high  schools  of  higher  grade. 
Misuse  of  the  term  and  evasion  of  the  law  were,  of  course^ ' 
frequent. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  no  specific  mention  is  made  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  law,  except  as  they  were  included  in  tlie 
phrase  "for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,"  lx>th 
girU  and  boys  were  regularly  admitted  to  the  high  school 
'  from  the  very  beginning.  The  absence  of  contcmporarj' com- 
ment on  this  fact  indicates  howthornughly  the  idea  of  coedu- 
cation had  been  inculcated  through  the  academ.v  movement. 

65.  The  public  high  school  in  Massachusetts.  T]ic6gurcs 
prcisented  in  the  following  tabic  will  fairly  indicate  the  devel- 
opment of  t}ie  high  school  in  Massachiisotts  from  the  pa.*isage 
of  the  original  law  in  1827  up  to  1865.  By  the  latter  date  the 
high  school  had  assumed  a  stable  position  in  the  State,  the 
legal  requirements  regarding  the  establishment  of  schools 
had  met  with  a  fair  degree  of  compliance,  the  list  of  subjet^ta 

•  Acts  find  ili^Milves,  1857,  (-hup,  *«!.  »fc-i.  1.  i,  S.  On  the  whole  (|uc». 
tion  of  hii^li-iiclinnl  Ir>j:iRlntinrL  In  MnesnchiiK^lta  sec  Inglu.  A.  J.,  The  Rit 
ik^  iJiyk  Ss'hi3\A  in  JUiufftirhunrtli.  I'lmps.  ii-m. 
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to  be  taugbl  had  assumed  a  form  dastinni  lo  endure  for  the,  | 
wstof  Uiecciilury,  the  gradcd-scbool  system  wiis  wcl!  under  H 
vay,  the  ucudcmy  had  begun  to  give  way  to  the  iinlilic  liigLy  j 
school  as  llie  preeminent  institution  of  secondarj-  education, 
and  a  fa\  oruble  attitude  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  public  toward  the 
Iiigb  scliool  had  been  created. 


Table  LXXVn.  The  Establishment  or  High  Sciiooia  in 

Massach  nsErw  • 


r<«iiu 


EmUuM 

Penxnlofr 

£j(aUiM*i 

f  ui'mf  ^|i  (jv 

loir 

taui 

35 

3 
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l<t 

S6,4 

« 

76 

a 

S&.S 

5 

1«0 

77 

U.i 

10 

128 

m 

07.  < 

1(i 

ISO 

88 

Q8.0 

20 

natabrr 
uAlUuW 


•  loglw,  A.  J-  Tit  Ititi  e/Uu  llich  Silual  in  ifiuiarJiatttU.  pp.  96. 4*-^, 

The  unstable  status  of  some  of  iJie  hiyh  schools  established 
and  the  fjict  that  in  some  cases  the  so-called  "liiyh  schools" 
were  ai  ill  little  more  than  name  render  this  table  somewhat 
unreliable,  but  the  (reneral  gruwth  is  obvious.  It  vnM  lie 
noted  that  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  passage 
^  tlic  mandatory  law  for  high  schools  the  development  was 
Wmpiirativcly  slow.  There  is  abundant  evidemre  that  many 
'ttclors  combined  to  interfere  with  that  development  —  the 
•klBlinanee  of  the  noademy.  the  prevalence  of  the  "district 
^tem  "  for  common  schools  involving  a  conflict  of  interest, 
•^trol,  and  policy  between  the  "  town  "  high  schools  and  the 
'''Strict  common  schools,  the  diffit'uUy  of  meeting  Ihe  man- 
"^teof  the  law  in  smaller  towns  and  .sparsely  i»opulated  dia- 
''Mii.  the  eyer-presenlfinujieiiil  problem,  the  va,riou&  tcac- 
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tioiwTy  laws  passed  as  relief  measures  in  1829,  Ift+O,  an^ 

1850,  the  lack  of  any  centralized  authority  until  the  estal»« 
«^,    lishment  of  the  Board  of  Kducation  in  183?/ 

The  mere  number  of  high  schools  is  not  a  ;;ood  measure  <sm 
their  real  effectiveness.    A  better  measure  of  the  degree  <^ 
their  influence  would  be  the  ertcnt  to  which  they  seri'ed  IIl  ^ 
population.    The  following  table  wil!  give  an  indication  cs< 
the  situation  in  Massachusetts  in  1865, 

Tabije  LXXVIII-    DisTBiBunoN  or  High  Schools  in  Mass^*-'^ 

CHU&ETT8   ACCORDINQ    TO   PoPtTLATIOJJ    IN    1803  *                       j 

» 

Pop>ilaIiM 

P*rft!fttaf*  r^ 

Total  pat"'l'>ti^>'i  ^f  State,  census  of  1805 

In    towns    required    by  liiw    to    mainUiin    high 

sriiool.    .  . - .  ,  .    .... 

In  luwns  re(|uir»)  to  maiutain  lLt){h  schools  and 

meeting  the  law 

In  Igwns  n'qiured  to  luuialain  bigh  scliovla  and 

not  Hireling  tbe  law 

In  towns  not  required  to  maintain  htgti  scbools  but 

WH.207 
828,643 

ias.ftu 

37,«38 
865^1 

75.0 

10  6 
S.9 

m  3 

Totnl  in  towns  niiiintoming  liijdi  schools 

^^K                                                   •  Inj^b.  A.  J.,  "p.  eil..  p.  48. 

It  has  been  intimated  tliat  many  of  the  so-called  "high 
Hchnols  "  were  rot  deserving  of  that  title.   Tlila  is  undoubt* 
etjiy  true,  and  it  is  a  dilHeult  task  to  judge  the  standing  oS 
some  schools.    Basing  the  estimate  on  a  study  of  almost 
cv(Ty  rei»ort  of  every  town  in  JVlassachusetts  from  1827  to 
18(i5, 1  feel  safe  in  as.'iertiijg  that  the  number  was  certainly 
not  less  thaa  sixty-three  in  'l86l  and  in  all  probability  was 
far  greater.   The  number  sixty-three  was  determined  from 
definite  data  preserved.  ^^ 
^^ft                                >  Inglis,  A.  J.,  Op.  eil^  fip.  -W-dl. 
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In  Massachusetts  the  puWie  high  school  fought  its  way 

mitteasfuUy  against  the  academy  mucli  earlier  than  was  the 

lease  in  most  States.    The  following  table  presents  data 

Isboffing  the  status  of  tlie  academy  and  the  hifih  school  in 

Miisachiisetts,  iviere  the  high  sdiool  first  devcloi>ed,  and 

in  New  York,  wlicrc  the  acaJenaygained  its  Brmest  foot- 

loli  

« 
Tiflu  LXXIX.   Grdwtb  of  the  High  School  and  of  the 

ACADDIT   IX    MaSSACIII; SETTS    AND    [N    NeW   YohK   ^VTATE* 


MaMatkunVt 

Nt»rotk 

Artkl 

utabiuiad 

inporpcrated 

iVnnf 

Tatai 

Ptried 

Tolol 

etriod 

Total 

Ftried 

rocoi 

I8*J-i8W.    . 

"is 

04 

is 

10« 

78 
30 

an 

112 

10 
St 

10 

176 

183 

411 

•  cr.  laBiii.  A-  J.,  up.  *ii.,  pp.  n, «.  lia. 


(6.  The  hi^-school  movement  io  dte  United  States. 

With  A  few  exceptions  the  high  schools  of  this  country  owie 
|tbttr.^is  in  aim,  theory,  and  practice  to  the  hi;»h  school 
f*Hr-Brofttrd  finH  uarlicst  developed  in  Massachusetts.    For 

the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  years  after  the  bepnning  of  the 
'  aovpment  progress  was  slow.    Pre\*ious  to  1840  not  more 

llwn  eighteen  high  schools  had  been  established  in  Massa- 
[chiBpils  and  probably  a  less  number  outside  that  State. 
I  Within  the  next-  two  decades  (IS40-lHf;0)  the  moi'cment 
[  sprtad  rather  rapidly,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and 

New  York.  Next  to  Massachusetts,  Ohio  seems  to  Vio-ve  \c4 
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the  estahlishment  of  high  schools,  and  the  growth  of  tt 
iigh  strhool  in  that  State  is  of  jwirticuhir  interest.  The  raovi 
^ent  there  began  with  the  establishment  of  the  Centr 
High  Schools  in  Clevchind  luid  Columbus  in  184(!.  For  tl 
period  up  to  1860  the  State  Cummistiioner  reported 
follows:  * 

Thtre  were  few.  if  any.  High  Schools  in  the  State  fifteea  yc 
go:  and  not  more  tlion  twenty  when  our  general  school  law  w« 
cnarted  in  1853.    Since  1855  they  have  incrtiasrd  from  !>I  to  Ifil 
being  an  average  ijifroasc  of  12  peranuum.  During  tliat  lime 
Liuichers  in  tlie.se  soliooU  have  iocreaaed  from  IDU  to  SID  and 
Dupits  from  7522  to  13,183. 


Numerous  eatimatea  have  been  made  of  the  numlicr 
public  high  schools  e.stablishcd  and  maintained  in  varioi 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  period  fn>m  the  founding;  of 
Eng!i.sh  Classical  (High)  School  in  lioslon  up  to  the  yea 
188&-90  when  the  Reparhoflhc  Ifnilcd  Stales  Comviissiont 
qf  Education  began  to  give  some  data.  None  of  tliose  est 
mates  appears  to  be  ver\'  reliable.  Conuiussioiier  Harris  ■ 
mated  the  number  of  high  schools  iii  operation  in  the  Unit 
States  in  1870  at  aljout  IGO  and  those  in  operation  in  li 
as  alwut  BOO.''  Those  figures  are  undoubtedly  a  gross  und( 
estimate,  but  how  much  so  it  would  be  difBeuIt  to  say  in  tliftl 
present  slate  of  our  knowledge.  Dexter  has  analysed  the 
data  given  in  the  Keporl  of  Uie  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  190a  to  determine  the  number  and  distribution  of  tlie 
S,179  public  high  schools  reporting  to  the  De]Kirtment 
Edncation  the  dates  of  their  establishment.  Uis  table 
reproduced  on  the  following  page, 

W  *  Senenlh  AnTiual  Report  t^  (ht  Ohio  Slate  Commisnaiter  of  Conman  i 
(iSfifl).  p,  M.  Ci.  also  ImeIih,  a.  J.,  op.  «>-.  pp.  150-57. 

*  Harris,  \V.  T,.  "The  GroMli  of  the  VuUk  KigU  SeliooU  in  the  Uirite 
StMtes,"  J'nxvedings  qf  the  Natioual  Eduealion  Awdaiiim  (1001),  p.  1T4> 
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Tablb  LXXX.   Ebtadlishment  of  Pcduc  High  SrHonw  bv 

DbcADBS   is    the   VAAlOtlS    l>IVIflIO.VS   OF    THE   CoUNTHY  * 
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SooU 

Cenlial 
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1S40-IRI9 
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'      3 
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. .  . 

13 
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5 

Si 
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IDK 

18KI-I8C9 

GO 
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9 

ma 
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.177 

]S70-I87Jt 

1SI 

8J 

i7 

im 

8 

'479 

W80-I880 

Ui 

47 

103 

fl08 

fa 

SiH) 

J890-lf»9 

SIH 

91 

l<!1 

sn5 

1^; 

isieo 

31 

17 

30 

93 

31 

■iOi 

Tota]  to  \wa. . 

782 

199 

.•uu 

1B*2 

22S 

3179 

*  tNstPT,  E.  G-.  A  liiMms  ■/  H^nraUm  n  lAr  Utiiiid  Stem,  ppt  \T*-1i.  Cf.  t&ta  Inglii, 
1.  J,  (p.  mL,  p.  IU> 

Although  these  figures  arc  without  exactness,  llicy  arc 
lo  be  con5id<er«i  as  eld  underestlmiUc  nitluT  than  as  too 
fXvaX  and  indicate  the  rapidity  of  the  develoiJiiient  of  Uie 
ligh  school  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  riineleeiith  century. 
The  same  criticism  ajjplicg  t«  tlie  figures  piven  iti  Table 
IXXXl  illustratinii  the  development  of  tlic  hij^li  iKrtiuol  up 
to  KHJ5.  The  nearer  we  oome  to  the  present  the  more  reliable 
the  figures  become. 

With  all  due  allowance  for  the  inaccuracies  Id  the  data 
Irailable  and  the  difficulties  of  Lnteipreting  conditions, 
fe  may  be  justified  ia  saying  that  the  period  from  1821  to 
aiwut  187Q  represents  the  pt-ri<id  _of  the  Ue^'i^ning  of  the 
ifth  school  movement  for  the  coimtry  at  large,  the  period 

about  187(Ho  189()the  period  of  gn>wtli  and  development, 
jand  Uie  period  from  about  liiUli,tiL-tliB_piSsenl  the  period  of 
linance  of  tbe  pubhc  high  school  in  the  iield  of 
education. 
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Tabi^  LXXXI.   Growth  of  the  Public  High  School, 

ISW-1915* 


row 

SeJuttit 

Ttaclitft 

StiMfmU 

1890-1881 

2.771 
4.d74 
6.9IS 

8.031 
10,«34 
11.515 
11,674 

8.870 
15.700 
21.778 
30,fiW 
45.107 
67.000 
82.519 

211,390 

SSO,103 

fi41.730 

I!M».5-190fl 

722,092 

1010-1911 

984,977 

1013-ini-i     

l,2ia8U 

1,^28,  ml 

•  FiKun-«  lakcQ  troni   ftriinrt  tj  tke  Vitilni  Stnia  Cimniiriimrr  of  Edmolitm  HilVi, 
ml.  n,  p.  41P. 

67.  The  public  hig^  school  and  the  academy.  The  dovnl- 
opment  af  the  academy  and  its  dominance  in  the  field  (rf 
seeondary  education  in  this  country  until  well  into  the  last 
half,  or  even  the  last  quarter,  of  the  nineteenth  century  have 
been  outlined  earlier  in  this  chapter.  That  secondary  schools 
established  and  controlled  by  private  individuals  or  cor- 
porations, more  or  less  supported  by  public  funds,  threat- 
ened to  become  the  controlling  type  of  secondary  school 
in  the  United  States  is  obvious  from  the  data  previously 
presented.  This  tendency  the  public  high  school  was  forced 
to  eoinbiit  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  outcome  ol 
the  public  high-school  movement  was  dubious.  However, 
by  tlie  middle  of  the  last  quarter  nf  the  nineteenth  century 
we  find  the  high  school  well  in  the  lead  and  its  ultimate 
victory  over  the  academy  and  private  high  school  well 
assured.  The  situation  since  that  time  is  illustrated  by  the 
figures  in  Table  LXXXII. 

With  all  due  allowance  for  the  incompleteness  and  inac- 
curacy of  the  returns  made  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion (especially  for  the  earlier  years),  the  growing  influence 
of  the  public  high  school  and  its  dominance  over  the  private 
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T.UIIX  LXXXII.   The  RELATnt:  Pbogrebs  op  Pcbuc  and 
Privatg  IltGU  Sciioom,  1889-1916  • 


Ttm 

Prr 

■ 

Ftr  (Wl  0/  riumter 

PaUic 

Pruofc 

FvUic 

Prieolf 

Fublic 

Pnoatf 

m 

60.75 
68, »7 
75, « 
82.32 
85.13 
83.85 

39, M 
31.  G3 
24, 7S 
17.08 
H  H5 
10. 15 

55,85 

m  Si 

74.49 
78.  IM) 
81.08 

44.15 

37.74 
33. IH 
25.71 
«1   10 

18. se 

(18.13 
74.74 
82.41 
80.38 
88. C3 
89. &^ 

31    87 

'25  20 

17.59 
13  02 

tMB-1910 

11  37 

M14-IBI5 

10  45 

'Siforti^tht  Oiulei  State*  CamvuinuTu^  uf  Sduralivn  <19ial.  voL  ti.p.  4M. 

secondary  school  is  evident.    Tiiere  must  always  be  some 
pbccfortheprivatesecondaryschool,  andit  isduubtful  that    ■ 
the  present  status  will  ever  greatly  change.  An  extension  of 
public  supervision  over  [trivately  controlled  schools  is  proI>- 
ably  the  next  step  rather  than  any  form  of  repression  or 
complete  control  on  the  part  of  the  State.   Since  the  public 
■edool  must  always  determine  its  ijollcy  in  terms  of  the 
■njff  group,  some  small  proportion  of  children  will  always 
TOeive  better   educational  opportunities   iu   the  smaller 
pirateschool  than  in  the  public  system.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  facts  that  the  complete  exclusion  of  religion  from  the 
plll^Jic  school  leads  to  theestablishment  of  sectarian  schools,'' 
ukI  that  educational  expeiimentatton  is  commonly  more^ 
*wilr  conducted  in  the  private  school,  will  doubtless  encour- 
age the  continuauoe  of  non-public  secondary''  schools. 

68.  State  systems  of  secondary  education.  In  the  United 
*fcUes  tlicrc  exi$ti(  no  Federal  ]Jower  or  administrative  ma- 
wittery,  such  as  is  foimd  in  some  countries,  whereby  thr 
tortializod  control  or  supervision  of  secondary  schools  ca.a 
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be  developed.  Control  over  secondaiy  education  as  ovci^ 
|N^  other  forms  of  ij  i  iiiiiliiiiji  education  is  left  to  the  sovcral 
States,.  Some  Stalc-s  have  excrtiiscd  that  power  extensively: 
other  States  have  left  the  control  of  secondaiy  educattoa 
almost  entirely  to  local  school  authorities.  As  a  result  tlierC 
,ia  found  little  uniformity  in  practice,  and  gross  inequalitif8 
in  educational  opportunity  are  obvious.  It  has  already 
been  shown  thai  from  the  passEige  of  the  law  of  1647  second- 
rary  schools  in  Massachusetts  have  been  more  or  less  con- 
'.trolled  by  the  State.  By  the  pjisaape  of  the  law  of  I88I 
Massachusetts  compelled  the  establishment  of  public  hi^ 
schools  which  were  required  to  meet  very  specific  demands 
as  to  curriculum,  length  of  school  yejir,  etc.,  to  that  extent 
providing  for  a  Slate  system  of  secondary  cducjition.  Not 
until  1D09.  however,  did  the  State  share  directly  in  the  sup- 
port of  public  secondary  education.  .\ii  anomalous  situation 
arose  in  tbeeiirly  part  of  the  higt -school  movement  whctt 
the  State  lent  financial  support  to  private  academics,  while 
requiring  communities  to  maintain  high  schools,  but  not 
sharing  in  the  support  of  them. 

In  other  States  comprehensive  schemes  for  the  Stata 
organization  of  all  education,  including  the  eo&rdinatioil 
of  secondary  scbools  «*ith  other  divisions  of  education,  wero 
elaborated  before  the  cloise  of  the  eighteenth  centurj'  or  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  although  llie  acttul 
carryinju-out  of  proposed  schemes  failed  or  was  developed 
later.  Thus,  in  1770  Jefferson  presented  a  bill  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia  which  provided  for  elementary  schools  in 
each  district  in  the  State  five  or  six  miles  square,  for  coOrdi* 
natcd  grammar  schools  at  twenty  centers  in  the  State,  and 
for  the  articTdation  of  those  schools  with  WilHain  and  Maiy 
College.  Some  of  his  proposal  were  incorporated  in  tb 
law  of  1796,  but  the  scheme  as  a  whole  was  not  put  mlc 
c^ratioD. 
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In  1784  the  University  of  the  Stite  of  Nvw  York  was 
estabUsbed  and  hy  17S7  it  had  assumed  Uie  fimdamciital 
characteistics  of  its  present  form.  Tlie  I  jiiveraity  provided 
BEelalKiratc  ftinn  of  control  and  supervision  over  all  spw)nd- 
ajy  schools  and  most  of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State. 
it  did  not  originally  provide  for  careful  articulation  hetwccn 
the  elementary  sdiool  and  the  academy,  in  [mrt  because  of 
Ihe  then  existing  emphasis  on  secondary  education,  and  in 
lart  because  at  that  time  much  of  tlie  preseut-day  elenicn- 
axy  education  was  provided  in  the  academy.  Practically  ' 
torn  the  beginning  assistance  was  rendered  by  tlie  State  to 
econdary  education,  and  in  1813  a  permanent  "Literature 
Fund'*  was  established  which  has  always  lieen  applied  wholly 
to  Uic  support  of  sccondarj'  education.  The  University  plan 
•fas  adopted  in  Georgia  in  1785  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Orleans,  in  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1817,  and  tlie 
hJienie  may  be  traced  in  other  States. 

^STiile  tJie  development  of  State  systems  of  secondary 
K'bools  began  in  the  Icfral  mandate  of  Massachusetts  in  , 
lfH7,  its  progresH  has  been  more  favorable  where  State'''^ 
•npport  has  f>een  stressed  instead  of  legal  mandate  iind 
*iere  control  and  sufier^'ision  has  been  gained  in  large  part 
tWugh  Uie  granting  or  withholding  of  public  State  funds. 
In  some  States  there  has  never  been  any  legal  mandate  re- 
^iriag  the  estahhshment  of  public  high  schools  and  their 
dwdopment'has  l>een  se(;urcd  wholly  or  almost  wholly  by 
oUlc  aid  encouraging  local  interest  and  support.  Appaiv 
tttly  the  first  csample  of  a  law  providing  For  the  appropria- 
lion  of  State  funds  to  aid  high  schools  (though  Uie  practice 
•f  planting  aid  through  gilts  of  State  money  and  land  had 
Pown  up  with  the  academy  movement)  was  the  act  of  the 
l-^^lure  of  \laine-in  18_71,  which  provided  that  the  Slate 
i^uld  pay  annually  an  amount  equal  to  that  nu.'^ed  by 
H>cul  laxution  for  a  high  school,  thai  amount,  however,  not 
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to  exceed  in  any  one  case  S500.  A  somewhat  similar  pro- 
vision was  made  in  Wiseoiisin  in  1875,  in  Alinnesota  iii  1878, 
and  later  in  many  olher  Stales.  AL  the  present  time  some 
form  of  State  aid  is  provided  in  practically  every  Comtnon- 
wealth,  although  the  source  of  such  fuuda.  tlieir  amounts, 
and  the  forms  of  their  distribution  vary  widely. '  Especially 
noteworthy  has  been  the  tendeDcy  to  encourage  vocational 
education  by  the  granting  of  State  aid. 

The  fact  that  in  most  States  legislation  affecting  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  public  high  schools  during 
the  earlier  period  was  permissive  rather  than  mandator}'  and 
the  fact  that  in  some  States  no  provision  had  been  mode, 
gave  rise  early  to  the  question  of  the  legal  right  on  tlie  part 
of  communities  and  States  to  rai.se  and  appropriate  money 
(derived  from  taxation  for  the  support  of  high  schools.  The 
issue  was  finally  settled  in  the  affirmative  by  tlie  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan  in  the  so-called  Kalaniazoo^Iigli  School 
Case  and  that  decision  became  the  legal  precedent.' 


Kotj::  Consideration  of  many  special  phases  of  the  latt.T  do- 
vdopnictit  of  aecoudury  education  is  dt-fwrud.  Such  problems  oa 
the  historical  relation  of  the  secondary  Hchoijl  end  tin*  (Hille^e,  the 
hiatorical  relation  betwoeri  elementary  and  secotidarj*  utucatioiit 
the  historical  development  of  VErioua  studies,  the  historical  de. 
veJopment  of  the  c-urrictiluni  orgaaizutioii,  tmd  like  topics  aic 
considered  in  appropriate  later  sections, 


iiyb? 


'  On  the  wliole  matter  uf  Slate  aiil  for  seconiiary  eduoutiya  see:  Cu 
ley.  E.  r.,  Sehoui  Fii/«/j  and  TIteii  Aiiportimi-ntenl:  Siiidcr,  E.  H.,  Tbo 
Legal  Statui  of  Ultra!  High  Srhoflit:  llnnpr.  J.  H.,  "Tlt^  I«gnl  Stutittof  tlia 
High  School."  chap,  iii  of  Johmton, C. H.  (Editor),  Tiu Modern  fli^ Sduit, 

■  30  MicbigTka  09. 
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I.  Ttao!  the  legal  sUtm  of  the  atx^tutary  school  in  America. 

8.  Trace  tbe  dei'dopmcDt  of  local  or  Slate  coutrol  ot  swcoudnry  e(]ucitiaa 

ia  Aoicrics. 
S.  In  whut  wajR  did  theucadctDy  movcmont  affect  aoconclary  education  in 

America? 

4.  Trace  tins  devdopmciit  of  secondary  school  controlled  or  mnintAino)  hy 
relJ^ua  denomuMtioDS  in  America  ciiirinK  Die  [nul  two  (Lch.-jiiJvs.  (Cf. 
litpoHt  qf  Uu  Untied  Stale*  Canmitrioner  <^  Eduealian  (I8I9A-96  to 
]t>1&) 

5.  Ttwae  the  dcvdovnicnt  of  ooD-ftcadcmiL'  subjects  is  tho  scvondao'- 
■rhntd  currieuUim. 

0.  Trace  change*  \a  the  nwlhoda  oT  tcoduDK  aubjectx  in  the  *eciiii(lBr; 
school  OS  indiruted  by  the  textlmnlu  employed.  (Cf .  Iogli>,  A.  J.,  The 
RiM  t^  Ae  High  Schvot  in  Mainaehustlts.  L'hii|).  vi.) 

7.  TraoB  the  develujimeiit  of  the  wonlemy  in  any  one  Ptntc. 

8-  Trace  the  development  of  the  higli  itchool  in  any  o-ne  Slate. 

8.  Trace  the  dcvciopmcnl  of  rural  high  .whoob  in  n.ny  one  Slate. 

W.  Trace  the  developmeut  of  Slate  aid  to  isecondury  educutJou  iu  the 
United  Stales. 

II.  CoBiider  any  one  probient  in  present-day  secondary  cducalioo  and 
Inee  iU  history. 
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CH.\PTER  M 

SKCONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

69.  The  comparative  study  of  secondary  education.  Tlie 
[comiMirative  study  of  insUlulions  for  secondary  education 
|in  (lifTi'Peut.  couulries  is  one  of  Uie  most  effeclive  means  of 
eviiJuating  theories  and  practices  in  any  one  country.    To 
the  student  of  secondary  education  in  America  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  organization  of  secondary  educalion  in  foreign 
countries  is  of  value  for  a  number  of  re-asons. 
(I)  The  person  familiar  with  but  a  single  type  of  inslitu- 
;  tends  constanliy  to  think  in  terms  of  thiit  institution 
1,  fails  to  recognize  the  existence  of  many  problems  in- 
'  Toh«d  in  that  institution,  and  lacks  a  basis  for  intelligent 
>n  of  institutions  of  diiTerent  tj-pes  designed  to 
f)Ibih  somewhat  like  and  somewhat  different  purposes. 
basis  (or  the  valuation  of  theories  and  practices  in  Ameri- 
can secondary  education  is  p^o^■ided  through  the  study  of 
lieories  and  priictices  obtaining  in  oilier  countries. 

[ij  I>ominHnt  sodaJ  ideals  and  the  form  of  social  organi- 
*ition  diifer  in  different  conrilries.  and  the  alms  and  orpan- 
Kation  of  secondary  eduaition  should  vary  accordingly, 
ertlu'le-ss  eertiiin  Etmdamcnlal  social  Ideals  lu*  much  tlie 
'  in  all  countries  and  in  all  eases  secoiidaiy  education 
""W9omceomnwnpur]H>ses.  A  study  of  the  various  ways  in 
fliich  sc(rondary  education  is  organized  to  achieve  those 
•Pinion  ends  is  suggestive  of  fundamental  the«irics  and 
Iifactices  for  the  student  of  secondary  education  in  America 
w  any  other  country. 

W  Many  specific  problems  of  theory  and  practice  in- 
vohed  in  secondary  education  in  America  at  the  present 
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time  have  in  part  originated  in  Europe.   Instances  may  bei 
found  in  ■connection  with  vot-ational  education,  continuation 
schools,  methods  of  teaohing  foreign  languages,  economy  of| 
time  in  education,  the  earlier  beginning  of  secondary  edu' 
cation,  etc.   Tlie  development  of  many  of  these  movemea 
cannot  lie  understood  adci^uately  without  some  knott'Iei 
of    conditions    affecting    secondary  education  In    ceri 
European  countries. 

(4)  From  time  to  time  proposals  are  made  for  tlie  adop-' 
tion  in  America  of  certain  practices  found  in  other  countries.; 
In  some  cases  those  proposals  are  worthy  of  serious  consid-j 
eratioQ.  In  other  cases  foreign  practice  is  itself  misunder-, 
stood  by  those  who  advocate  changes  in  America,  or  is  8* 
conditioned  by  factors  peculiar  to  some  one  country  that  its 
adoption  in  America  would  be  a  gross  mistake.  The  st  udcnfc 
of  secondary  education  who  is  unacquainted  with  social  ani 
educational  conditions  in  other  important  countries  is  at 
disadvantage  when  called  on  to  estimate  the  merits 
defects  of  such  proposals. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  tliis  chapter  to  provide  some  ba 
the  comparative  study  of  secondary  education.  Space  avails 
able  limits  the  number  of  secondary-school  systems  which 
can  be  considered  and  the  amount  of  consideration  which} 
can  be  given  to  secondary  education  in  any  one  country* 
Attention  will  be  confined,  therefore,  to  secondary  educa-j 
tion  in  Germany,  France,  and  England  —  countries  whicn 
are  most  suggestive  to  tlie  student  of  secondary  educatioOJ 
in  America.  I 

70.  Purview  of  secondaiy  education  in  other  countries' 
In  different  countries  the  organization  of  education  is  f>0 
varied  iJiat  it  is  verj-  difficult  to  make  general  statements 
concerning  the  institutions  for  secondary  education.  I* 
many  foreign  coimtries  two  or  more  systems  of  education 
run  somewhat  parallel,  separated  by  lines  of  soda]  (^ 
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economic  cleavage.  In  few  countries  other  thaa  the  Vm 
'States,  Canada,  and  Japan  is  SL-condiuy  education  ee- 
Iquentially  related  to  elementary  education.  Nevertheless 
TaWe  LXXXIII  may  serve  as  an  mtroduction  to  the  mo* 
sideration  of  secondiiry  education  in  other  countries.  Tba 
reader  is  warned  that  in  no  country  can  the  character  of 
secondary  education  and  its  scope  be  appraised  accuratdy 
from  the  data  given. 

Secondary  schools  in  the  coiintricB  of  Continental  Europej 
are  lor  tlie  most  part  modeled  on  the  type_gp  thl!  fiynn"*! 
Gymnasium  ancT  Realschule  or  on  the  tyjx:  of  the  French 
lycce.so  that  tlie  more  extended  consideration  (^veii  to  the 
"schools  of  Prussia  and  of  France  in  later  sections  will  ilia*' 
irate  the  general  principles  of  orRanizatJon  and  educatioB' 
io  many  other  countries  of  Continental  Kurope.  SecondaiJ' 
education  in  England  Is  of  a  noticeably  different  character 
than  that  of  Continental  Europe  and  vnU  be  given  separate 
attention. 


I.  Secondaky  Education  in  Prussia 
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■  71.  The  organization  of  school  systems    in  Pnisaa^ 

■  The  German  Empire  comprises  a  number  of  more  nr  l«a 
I  independent  States  (kingtlonis.  grand  duchies,  principali- 
I  tics,  etc.),  each  of  which  controls  its  own  system  of  education 
F  In  this  respect  the  situation  in  Germany  is  somewhat  thd 

same  as  in  tlie  United  States,  where  each  State  has  entire 
control  over  its  system  of  schools.  However,  since  Prussia 
has  about  two  thirds  of  the  poimlation  of  the  German  Emt 
ipire,  includes  approximately  two  thirdsof  the  total  area,  iuic| 
^has  assumed  a  commanding  lead  in  educational  matters  al 
well  as  in  most  political  matters,  the  treatment  of  educaJ 
tion  in  Germany  given  in  the  following  sections  will  dcoJ 
."ipccifically  with  the  Prussian  schools  as  tlic  tj-pc,  with  occa* 
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SQDal  rvfei'cncrs  to  difTering  conditions  found  in  other 
BUtesuf  tlie  Ein[>in;. 

Althoiif^li  tliere  is  no  centralized  sj-stem  of  educational 
control  in  tiie  Empire  as  a  whole,  the  admin istration  is  rather 
B^ily  ccnlriUized  in  seimmte  States.  Thus,  in  Pru.isia  the 
entnd  authority  h  vested  in  the  i^lJniqtprjjf  HrlifliTiim  nnff 
^Hcational  Affairs  who  is  responsibleto  the  King  alone. 
In  the  ministr>-  under  his  charge  are  three  departments,  one 
for  religious  affairs  and  two  for  educational  affairs —  com- 
toon  schools  and  higher  schools  Iwing  controlled  by  different 
fcjartments.  In  each  of  tlic  tKclxcj>ro\-infie3  which  com- 
poae  the  jfnissian  Kingdom  is  a  proWncial  school  hoard 
hiving  almost  entire  charge  of  all  higher  schools  within  tlic 
proWnce.  'I'hrough  the  depr-rtment  for  higher  schools  in  the 
Bute  Ministry,  through  the  provincial  boards,  and  through 
liiecxaraining  commissions,  the  centrahr-ed  Slate  control  of 
ni^er  schools  is  practically  complete.  The  result  is  a  system 
rfstandaxdiycd  higher  schools  throughout  the  Kingdom  ot'\ 

Vussia,  manifesting  a.  degree  of  uniformity  in  organization,  ■ 
■^ministration,  curricula.  !i.nd  all  other  matters,  which  is 
Wlhout  parallel  m  any  A  men  ran  St-ate.  Loca,!"sehoel  boards 
play  an  insignificant  r6lc  in  the  control  of  higher  schools. 
Municipalities  may  assume  the  initiative  in  the  establish- 
tacnl  of  their  own  schools,  but  in  such  case  they  must  con- 
wm  to  the  regulations  of  the  provincial  boards.  They  may 
tecidc  wliat  ty^jc  of  S('hot>l  shall  be  established,  but  once  -' 
Stablishcd  tlic  school  must  conform  in  e^'ery  way  to  the ' 
fcinimura  requirements  set.  Tjocal  authorities  may  select 
Wieir  own  teachers,  but  the  selection  must  be  made  from  a 
■■St  of  eligibles  prepared  by  the  higher  authorities.  In  all 
•*»ea  the  action  of  the  local  boards  is  <lctcrmined  by  stand- 
*nk  set  up  by  higher  authorities,  and  once  the  school  Ja 
"tablished  liltlo  is  left  for  the  local  authorities  except  to  see 
Itat  Ihc  work  of  llie  school  fulfills  the  demands  set  by  SVate 
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and  provincial  officers  and  see  that  bills  arc  paid.  Their 
control  over  the  profgs'ii'^nftl  iw\^  ^f  the  work  of  tlie  school 
is  nil. 

72.  The  place  of  "  higher  schools  "  in  Prussian  education. 
In  no  State  of  the  German  Empire  is  there  a  diWsion  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  at  all  similar  to  tliat 
found  in  America.  In  Pru&^ia  there  arc  really  three  almost 
entirely  separate  sj'stems  of  schools:  (a)  schools  for  Ixiys 
and  girls  of  the  common  people,  of  which  the  basis  is  the 
"People's  School "  {VdiiSBdiide);  (*)  higher  schools  for  boys 
of  the  upper  clashes  {Folwrs  Knobe^^'i^kulc);  (c)  higher 
schools  for  girls  of  the  upper  classes  ( llijJicreJilQdcIwnM'kuIt), 
Boys  and  girls  of  toe  lower  c'flsscs  enter  the  VdUsschtdc  at 
the  age  of  six  and  continue  there  until  they  arc  about  four- 
teen, after  which,  if  they  continue  their  school  education, 
they  enter  continhation^pc  vooationxi!  schools,  middle 
schools,  etc.  Boys  of  the  upper  classes  enter  the  higher 
school  proper  at  the  aye  of  nine  or  ten  and  wtntinue  there 
for  a  six-^Tade  course  or  a  nine-grade  course.  To  most  of 
the  Iiiglier  schools  for  bojfs  ai*  attached  three-grade  prepar- 
atory divisions  {Vorscfmlr]  in  which  hoys  are  trained  from 
the  age  of  six  to  the  age  of  nine  and  then  pass  directly  Into 
the  higher  school  projyer.  Theoretically  there  is  articulation 
between  the  third  grade  of  the  ValLisrhuJe  and  tJie  first 
grade  of  the  higher  school  for  l>oys.  Practicallj'  there  is 
almost  no  articulation  between  the  systems.  Girli  of  llie 
upper  classes  enter  the  Ilbhere  MiitlchcnsfkuU  at  the  age  of 
six  and  remain  there  for  twelve  or  more  years  according 
to  the  course  chosen  in  the  latter  part  of  the  school. 

A  rnore  detailed  description  of  the  various  higher  schools 
will  be  given  later.  From  this  preliminary  description,  how^ 
ever,  it  should  lie  clear  that  for  different  grou(»9  of  pupils 
in  Prussia  elementary  and  secondary  education  (in  the  Amer- 
ican sense  of  the  terms)  are  combined  in  each  of  the  three 
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stems  mentioned.    No  greater  mi^tiike  could  be  made 

id  it  Is  a  common  mistake)  than  to  cxiufuse  the  VoUcsschtde 

•  called  Uie  ElcTitniUiTuvhuU)  uith  the  elemeatary  school 

the  American  sense  of  tlie  term,  and   to  confuse  the 

Inhere  Schule  with  the  seoondary  school  in  the  American 


73.  Hitler  schools  for  boys  in  Prussia.   Higher  schools 
r  boys  in  IVussia  are  o£  three  types:  (1)  the  Gt/mriasium  ^ 
d  l*roff}fmnasium,  which    are  essentially  clu^ical  tichooU 
of  the  older  type;  (2)  the  Realgymnasium  and  lUcdpTvgymr^ 

T&BUB  LXXXIV.    Pbograh  of  Stuiiies  dt  the  Pbussuk 
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ruiHium,  which  are  in  part  claasical  and  in  part  modern;  (! 
the  Oberrealstrhvlc  aud  Rentachids,  which  emphasize  mod 
studies.  The  Gymnasium,  Realijymnasium,  aud  Oherrea 
schulo  lire  aine-grade  schools.  The  Prugymnasium,  Reel 
progifmnasitcm,  and  Realsckvle  are  six-grade  schools  tduM 
curricula  correspond  cxaclty  to  those  of  the  resj^ective  nine 
grade  schools.'  Boys  completing  the  six-grade  course, 
they  continue  their  education,  enter  the  seventh  grade 
the  corre.sponding  nine-grade  school. 

Boys  enter  the  preparatory  deportment  {Vorschidc) 
the  higher  school  at  the  age  of  six  and,  after  three  years 
study  there,  cater  the  higher  school  proper  at  the  age 
nine  or  ten.    The  trompkte  higher  school  course  has  mi 
grades  beginning  with  Sexia  (the  lowest,  VI),  and  prucecdin 

Table  LXXXV.  Peogham  of  Studies  ts  the  Pbussiah 
Eealgymnasium* 
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ough  Quinta   (V),  Quarta   (IV),    I'nUrAcrtia   (U   III),        H 
tr-tcrtia    (O  III).   Uttirr-sfhtruia  (U  II),  Ober-sekunda        ^| 
11).  Uiiter-priina  (U  I),  and  Ober-pnma  (0  I).   Thus  the         ^| 
ic  of  the  sbc-gTiulc  school  or  course  comes  at  the  end  of         ^M 
itcr-sfkitnda.                                                                                       ^H 
rhc  character  of  the  different  types  of  hif^her  schools  for        ^H 
■8  may  be  seen  best  from  the  programs  presented  in        ^H 
)les  LXXXIV.  LXXXV.  and  LXXXVI.    The  headJnRs       ■ 
er  to  the  cln4.^e3  or  grades  mentioned  and  the  fi>;ures        ^H 
tr  to  tlie  number  of  periods  per  week  devoted  to  the        ^H 
ioKks  studies.                                                                                 ^H 
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noted  to  the  various  studies  shows  the  ditlcreuce  between   ^^^H 

three  types  of  scIiouU.                                                         ^^^H 
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The  G^fmnnnum  of  to-day  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  t 
old  classical  Gifmnasium  established  before  the  Reformalit 
To  it  attaches  alt  the  prcsti^  and  support  which  comes  frc 
reverence  for  an  old-ostahlished  institution,  and,  since 
receives  the  support  of  the  military  and  aristocratic  class 
it  is  preeminently  the  socially  "select"  lugher  school  I 
boys  in  Germany.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  precedi 
chapter  that  the  movement  away  from  the  narrow  classidi 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  o^pturies  was  mark 
in  Germany  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  I 
the  beginning  of  "real"  schools  {Rcalsfhulen),  llieir  eai 
promise  was  soon  checked,  however,  and  in  ^ite^of  attemf 
at  reform  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cento 
it  was  not  until  the  ministerial  order  of  l&SO  that  the  nw 
cm  movement  for  the  newer  types  of  schools  was  officia 
recognized  by  the  institution  of  the  li^ahirhute  Erste  (h 
nuHij  and  the  Reahcbuk  Zweile  Ordmmg.  The  first  of  th< 
schooh  was  permitted  to  offer  a  full  nine-grade  course  a 
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lattr  cleveloiwd  into  the  Reahfymnadum.  The  second  of  those 
tthools  was  a  six-gradp  sehoul.  The  Oherreulitrhiile  vrna 
created  by  adding  three  grades  to  tJiat  slt-gratk-  RratsrhvU 
ia  1882.  After  the  cstabhshmenl  of  the  Oberrcaltrhxtle  the 
Kealgymnasium  in  the  opinion  of  many  hcrame  a  ratlior 
useless  institution  and  in  the  Conference  of  lb90  its  (ii»- 
ftmtinuance  was  recommended  by  a  majority  vote.  Tlie 
iwommendation  was  not  carried  out,  ho«*evcr,  and  the 
Hialgymnasium  continues  to  exist  jls  a  higher  school  occupy- 1 

"  ing  a  poaitign  raidw^  between  tIie~trymnff»fKm  and  the 
OhmcalscKuie.    In  1870  for  the  first  time  thase  wlio  had! 
jKissed  the  "leaving  examination"   {Ahxturimten-priifung) 
of  the  RealschvU  Erste  Ordnung  (later  the  Realgymnasiuvi) 
were  given  access  to  the  imivcrsit^v-.  though  to  certain  courses 

I  only.   This  privilege  was  extended  to  the  students  of  the 

I  OberreiUschule  in  1894  but  it  was  not  until  the  imperial  edict 
flf  1900  that  litnitatiojis  were  removed  mid  the  three  types 
d  higher  (schools  pUcetl  on  pracUcaU^^  an  equal  footing  in 
Prussia.  t-o— . 

74.  "Reform  Schools"  fa  Germany.   The  limited  arUcu-" 
lation  Ijetwccn  tlie  three  types  of  higher  schools  for  boys  ia 
Pnmia  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  early  decision  aa 
lo  the  school  or  course  to  be  pursued  by  any  boy  has  led 

,  williin  recent  years  to  attempts  to  modify  existing  instltu- 

I  lioM.  A»  a  re-sult  there  have  developed  Reformgifmnasien 
*tiich  have  introduced  two  new  principles:  (a)  the  prin- 

,  faple  of  a  common  foundation  in  the  lower  grades;  {h)  the 
priociple  of  bifurcation  in  the  upper  grades.  This  means 
Uiat  the  decision  of  an  educational  choice  may  be  post- 
poned for  some  years  and  that  two  or  more  courses  may 
be  offered  in  one  institution. 
Two  general  types  of  Rt-formgyntnaxien  are  found —  the 

FWinkfurt  system  and   the  Altona  system.    Of  these  the 

Frankfurt  system  provides  a  common  foundation  m  XVia 
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^H        earlirr  grades  for  g\'nia^ial  and  rciUg.vninaHiaI  courses, 
^H        thc^  AltonA  s.vstetn  provider  a  caiiinti>n  Fuundatioii  for  t 
^H        l^liUMsial  and  reulschule  courses.   The  reforms  loauguri 
^H        biy  these  two  systems  are  so  importajit  that  they  desi 
^H        ».tmc  detailed  iK)n9ideration.    The  official  program  for 
^H        KriLnkfurt  system  is  as  follonrs:                                      _ 

^H                    Tadlb  LXXSVni.  The  Frankpubt  Program  • 
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^H              •  StiUii:u<-}<tt  Jtthrbuch  iet  AdAtrrn  BAiiUm   (Iffl9-It).  p.  ]0I«,  8.   G-(^«ai 

^^^1          It  ~  fUalfum'nanu  m. 

^H           It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  all  pupils  take  the  same  cov 
^H        in  the  firat  three  grades  and  that  the  work  in  grades  Un 
^H       trrtia  and  Oberterlia  differs  only  in  the  distribution  of  ti 
^1       betwecji  I^tin  and  French.    Thus  differentiation  is  pr 
^H      tically  /^jslponed  until  the  boy  is  the  age  of  about  fourte 
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type  of  school  has  become  pt^ular  in  Prussia,  133 
iving  been  established  in  that  state  by  1912.' 


Table  LXXXIX.  The  Ai-tona  Protjram  • 
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•  5MiMK*M^aiMiH!A<t<r«j*cR«4cMn  I1V19-11),  p.  1<IU,B. 

The  Altona  system  has  not  proved  verj'  popular,  there 
tiiig  but  five  in  Trussia  in  1912,  some  of  which  have 
bilged  to  tiie  Frankfurt  pUn  since  then. 

.Wording  to  figures  presented  in  tlie  Kommunales  Jakr- 
iK^for  1913-14  tlicre  were  IJH-  Rf^formsckulai  in  Germany 

1913,  Prussia  having  133."  In  spite  of  the  rapid  devclop- 
Wit  of  such  scliooU,  however,  tlie  older  types  of  separated  ^ 
^hook  are  douiinanl.   How  far  they  may  be  able  to  with- 
nad  the  cncroacliment  of  the  liefonnnokulen  must  remain 
t  lUe  future  to  determine. 

S(aJiV(VA«  Jakrhitck  der  fi6hnen  Schidrn  (IfllS-ll),  p.  IfllS,  9. 
'  Kammunalfti  JiAHturh  (19J3-34J,  p.  362.   Cf.  StaliMuckc»  Jalirlmck 
iIS-14),  pp.  lOlB.  ihW. 
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75.  Higher  schools  for  girls  in  Prussia.  In  coniuderi 
the  higher  schools  for  girls  in  Prussia  two  imporUmt  fa 
must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  first  is  that J^igher  education 
grlsjs  ajnajter  of  recent  jevelopment.  iU  prg^spni.  f>fgfiiii: 
tJon  beginning  with  the  regulations  of  1008.  Hence  lug! 
eiiucftUon^or  girlalirPrussia  must  be  cuiisuiered  to  be  ii 
ftwDiutive  and  ejcperi  mental  stage.  Xhe-aceopd  fact  i8_t] 
llighw  ediicatjon  for  girls  is  separateJxoiaL  that  Jkjr^ 
,  N.iuul  different  in  organizatioiu  Coeducation,  Js  pracUcs 
unlcHQwn  in  Prusida. 

The  central  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  gi 
is  the  itfaawft,  which  offers  education,  elementary  and  * 
ondary  in  the  American  sense  of  the  terms,  for  girls  from  1 
age  of  six  to  the  age  of  .sixteen.  Superimposed  on  this  coai 
is  the  Uberlyzeum  which  comprises  two  courses,  one  1 
Women's  School  (Frauenschule)  with  a  two-grade  cour 
designed  to  provide  training  in  household  and  kindergarl 
arts,  the  otLer  the  Teachers'  Training  School  {BSke 
LehTerinnenseniinaT)  with  a  four-gradepOurse,  desiprfd 
train  teachers  for  the  lower  schools.  In  addition,  for  gi 
who  plan  to  «nter  the  university,  there  are  ht^her-cou: 
schools  {Siudienanstalttn)  which  are  essentially  umvers 
preparatory  schools.  These  correspond  somewhat  to  \ 
courses  for  boys  in  the  Gymntun'um,  Eealgymnasittntf  e 
Oberrr<xbc}i\ik  and  are  called  by  corresponding  names.  Gi 
taking  the  OberrealecJiuie  course  are  transferred  from  \ 
Lyzeum  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  grade  (minimum  age  fo 
toen years).  Girls  taking  the  Gtfmnatial  or  TTratyymTiaj 
course  are  transferred  from  the  Lyzcum.  at  the  close  <A  ' 
seventh  grade  (minimum  age  thirteen  years).  Thus  ' 
Gymnasial  and  R/^algymna.nal  coiu-ses  for  girls  have 
grades  and  tlie  Oberreulsckule  course  has  five  graded 
having  a  common  basis  in  the  Lj/z^nmt 

The  genera]  organization  of  htglicr  schools  for  i^b  n 
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be  s«en  from  the  following  diagram  and  the  program  for  the 

lywum. 


TxBbe  XC.  Thb  Organization  op  Hiohbr  Schools  fob 
Gmts  m  PaussLA  * 
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la  the  Frauenichtih  the  course  of  study  comprises  peda- 
Igigj'  (two  hours  per  week  in  each  of  the  two  grades),  house- 
arts,  induding  practical  work  (five  i>eriods  per  week 
in  each  grade),  kindergarten  teaching,  including  practice 
*Mk  (tour  periods  per  ft^eek  in  each  grade),  hygiene  and  tlie 
cBie  of  children,  including  practical  work  in  nurseries,  etc. 
(fijur  periods  per  week  in  each  grade),  civics  and  economics. 
J  including  visits  to  institutions  (two  periods  per  week  in 
[««h  grade),  household  bookkeejung  (one  period  per  week  ia 
e«h  grade),  needlework  (two  i>eriods  ]»er  week  in  each 
grade),    and   religion,   German,   French.   English.   Latin, 
lulian,  history,  geography,  science,  history  of  art,  gymnas- 
tics, drawing  and  painting,  music  (each  subjix-t  according 
to  circumstances  and  needs;  two  periods  eucli  iicr  week). 

In  the  Ushered  Lekrerinntmseminar  the  course  of  study 
includes  three  yc^n  of  aaideraic  continuation  work  and  one 
year  of  practical  work.    The  studies  of  the  three  first  years 
oompriae  reli^on,  German.  IVench.  Koglish.  history,  geo- 
graphy, mathematics,  natural  science,  pedagogy,  method 
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H          Table  XCI.  Cotirse  of  Stody    ra  the  PBnsBiAN    Lyceum  * 
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b.  In  dnuoi  \-VllI  occMinool  drtLwing  and  day  modeling  durinf  Om  i/l^ 

Sasoni  in  (t^ruian. 

^_                       C  NM<lleni>rlc  1*  ontkinul  in  tbe  upper  rbuaes. 

^^^^B                              *  Pram  MDnrae,  P^  CDelopedia  aj  fJucoIiuR,  vol.  til.  pp.  Sfl-ST. 

H        and  model  lessons,  drawing',  sinpinp,  gymnastics.  The  ttoA 

H         of  the  practical  year  comprises  method  and  model  lessons, 

H         praetife  leaching,  reports,  and  discussion.?. 

H             In  tlic  Studienanstaltm  the  courses  of  study  oorre^xwid 

■         in  general  to  the  courses  of  study  in  ilic  boys*  higher  schools. 
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the  entire  course,  including  the  Lyzaim  grades, 
thirteen  years  instead  of  twelve  and  the  numlior  of 

citations  i)er  week  is  somewhat  anialler.   Few  higher  girls'  \ 
chools  maintain  Sivdienajistalten,  however,  and  inony  girls 

ad  it  practically  imj^ssihle  to  secure  llie  kind  of  education 
provided  in  such  institutions.   Since  that  is  the  only  avenue  f 
of  approach,  they  are/dnable  to  prepare  themselves  for  work  I 
iu  the  university,  /\ 

76.  Statistics  M  higher  schools  in  Germany.  In  1912 
bcre  were  1305  higher  schools  for  boys  in  Germany,  dis- 
liliuted  as  follows: 

TAflliB  XCU.   DiBTHlBimoN  OP  Higher  Schools  for 
BoTfs  CI*  Germany  in  19H  • 
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■  BlaSutu<*4»  Jalabutk  im  Aolmn  SctiilfR  (IBIS-lt).  p.  lOlC, S. 

Fh)m  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  the  Gjfvtnasium  with  *- 
^  classical  curriculum  is  still  the  most  prominent  of  the 
Uglier  schools  for  hoys. 

In  Prussia  the  boys  in  atteu<iance  at  the  higher  schools 
frre  distributed,  as  shown  in  Table  XCIII.  in  1912. 

hi  1909  the  distribution  of  boys  according  to  grade  was 

jhown  in  Table  XCrV. 

About  one  half  of  the  boys  who  enter  Sexta  of  the  Gym- 
■flnun  or  ProgymnoBium  apparently  continue  into  Oder- 
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tehwda  and  about  one  third  continue  into  Oberprima.  Of 
boys  who  enter  Hexta  of  lh«  Realty mnasium  or  Healprotfym- 
Wtiitm  about  one  third  continue  into  Obersekunda  and  about 
one  sixth  into  Oberprima.  Of  boys  who  enter  Serta  of  tlie 
Oherreidiirhtde  or  Realsfihulc  about  one  sixth  continue  into 
Qbaaekunda  and  a  little  over  one  sixteenth  continue  into 
W)frprima.  Of  all  boys  eatering  Sexta  of  a  higher  school 
I  little  over  one  third  persist  as  far  as  Obtreekunda  and 
between  one  quarter  and  one  fifth  continue  into  Oberprima. 

Table  XCV  presents  figures  for  all  higher  schools  in 
Gemiany  in  1911. 

77.  **Intennediate  schools,"  etc.,  in  Geimany.  As  it  is 
B  iireat  mistake  to  consider  all  the  work  of  the  "higher 
Khttols"  of  Germanj-  as  involving  secuudary  education  in 
the  American  sense  of  tliat  term,  so  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
Consider  that  all  secondary  education  in  Germany  is  con- 
fined to  Uie  higher  schools  above  coasidered.  In  reality 
^nentory  education  in  the  American  sense  of  the  term 
^ost  be  conceived  aa  cutting  a  cross-seclion  through  the 
lower  grade?  of  all  the  higher  schools  previously  considered 
Mil  the  Volkjisphide.  Likewise  secondary  education  in  the 
Amcricaji  sense  of  the  term  must  be  conceived  as  cutting  a 
OOBS-eection  through  the  upper  grades  of  the  higher  schools 
•hove  considered  and  also  through  a  number  of  oUier 
•diQola,  including  the  Intermediate  Schools  (Mittehchulen), 
"CiliTcna'  Schools"  (li^rgersc^ulai.  which  are  dosely  allied 
Ui  the  liealschuien),  certain  vocational  schools  (including 
^nculturol  schools,  LantwiTtachaftsackulen,  higher  trade 
•chools,  etc.),  continuation  schools  (F(/r!bUdwiyaschvlcn), 
'*te.  What  proportion  of  the  work  in  these  last-mentioned 
*bo«ls  should  be  considered  of  secondary  grade  in  the 
American  sense  of  the  term  it  is  impossible  to  determine, 
^tverthcless  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  much 
<^f  the  Work  i>cculiar  to  secondary  education  in  Amstv^a.  ia 
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..provided  for  in  schools  other  than  the  higher  schoob  com- 
monly classed  under  the  head  of  "secuiidary  schouU"  in 
Germany.  Vocational  education,  for  instance,  is  not  pro- 
vided for  at  all  in  the  Gtttnnasium,  Rmlg^fmnaaiwn,  Ohff- 
reaUchtde,  etc.,  but  is  relegated  to  special  ■\'ocational  school*. 
In  Prussia,  previous  to  the  regulations  of  February  S, 
\  1910,  the  intcrmcdtalc  school  {Mitielachvle)  had  been  devel- 
oped less  extensively  than  in  other  States  of  tlie  Emijire. 
Since  the  promulgation  of  those  regulations,  however,  the 
Mittdsckute  has  given  promise  of  extensive  development  in 
Prussia  and  may  in  the  future  prove  an  important  step  in 
V  the  articulation  of  the  Volksschul^  system  and  the  hi^** 
schools  system.  They  comprise  a  nine-grade  course  which 
in  the  lower  .stages  have  a  common  course  with  the  Volki- 
tchule  and  in  the  higher  grades  may  be  articulated  witli  the 
higher  .schools.  The  course  includes  the  following  studies: 
religion,  German,  Latin,  French,  English,  history,  geography, 
matliemalics,  nature  study,  and  other  couimou  subjects.' 
The  importance  of  continuation  schools  in  Genuauy  mii^ 
be  seen  from  the  figures  presented  in  the  following  table. 

Table  XCVI.  CoNTrauATioie  Schools  in  Gebuany  in  Iflll  * 
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Tlio  orfjanization  of  other  vooitionfll  schools  in  the 
Oeniian  States  is  too  complicated  to  permit  analysis 
ten.  It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  they  play 
an  important  i>art  m  the  educatiooal  systems  of  the 
Empire  of  great  importance  to  the  student  of  secondary 
education. 

Teachers  In  Prussian  higher  schools  for  boys.    AH 
rs  in  the  public  higher  schools  of  I'rusaia  arc    State 
employees  who  have  been  rertific.-iled  by  Lhe  St;itc  ,111^  jio^ 
ities.    In  order  to  secure  such  positions  they  must  have 
Bliotni  their  qualifications:  («}  by  presenling  a  leaving  cer- 
tificate from  a  Gt/mna^tium,  RealgymnaMum,  or  Oberreai- 
Khide;  (b)  by  prcacntmg'  evidence  that  they  Iiave  spent  at 
lewt  sis  semesters  at  a  recognized  university;  (c)  by  pas- 
ling  exAminations  in  philosophy   (including  psychology ),_' 
pedagogy,  Ger manji terature.  religion,  and  in  the  special 
subjects  to  be  taught  (at  least  two  subjects  must  be  in- 
rfiided);  (d)  by  spending  &  ^eminarjahT  (year  in  practice  ^ 
uid  observation);  (e)  by  spending  a  Prohejahr  (Irial  year).Vi^" 
Having  met  these  requirements  successfully,  the  candidate 
isthen  qualified  for  appointment  and  receives  the  title  Oher- 
IsiiTfT.  Older  teachers  may  receive  the  title  Professnr.   The,- 
siilary  of  the  Oberlchm  begins  at  2700  marks  (^SI5)  and  by 
triennial  increases  of  700  marks  ($175)  reaches  4800  marks 
($liOO)  after  nine  years  of  service.    From  that  point  the 
triennial  increases  of  600  marks  ($150)  bring  it  up  to  7200 
fcarks  ($180())  after  twenty-one  years  of  service.    To  this. 
tm\  be  added  from  560  to  1300  marks  (*U0-ii!325)  allowed 
K compensation  for  rent.  These  figures  apply  to  the  salaries 
*f  the  ordinary  teachers  in  boys'  higher  schools.    Salaries 
of  licadmastcra  are  not  much  higher  thiin  those  of  the  higher 
tttidwrs.   In  the  higher  schools  for  hoys  men  teachers  only 
««  engaged.    In  the  higher  school.s  for  girls  both  men  and 
"^owo  teachers  are  employed,  the  latter  hav-ing  been  pre- 


^ 


pftred  either  at  the  universities  or  in  the  higher  normal 
school  (Hdheres  Lekrerinnenseminar). 

The  training  of  the  higher-srhool  t-eacher  is  thoroufi^  and 
adeqnate.  His  selection  and  CTertifiration  are  careruily  su(»cr- 
viaed.  Prom  those  two  facts  result  the  high  character  of  the 
teachers  employed  and  the  excellent  teaching  found.  In 
spite  of  what  appears  to  Americans  to  be  a  relatively  low 
salary  schedule,  an  abundance  of  excellent  material  is 
recruited.  This  arises  in  Ir.rge  part  from  the  fact  that  the 
higher-school  teacher  in  Germany  is  recogniied  as  a  pro- 

\    fessional  offitnat  of  the  Government  with  a  social  and  official 
position  on  a  jdar  with  other  higher  professions. 

79.  Higher  schools  and  the  social  organization.  The 
schools  of  Germany  are  intimately  and  functionally  related 
'to  the  social  structure  to  an  extent  not  apparent  in  most 
countries.   As  evidence  of  this  in  Prussia  wc  may  note  first 

'  ithe  well-organized  and  standardized  work  of  the  schoolsi 
under  rather  high  centralization  of  control  and  adminis- 
tration, typical  of  the  efficient  organization  of  social  and 
economic  institutions  In  the  State.   Secondly,  we  may  note. 

t.  Itbe  lines  of  social  distinction  manifest  in  the  social  organi- 
'Xation  of  the  Prussian  State  and  exempltiled  in  the  se]Hira* 
lion  of  the  Voikssckule  and  the  higher  schools."  Thirdly, 
we  may  note  the  powerful  influence  of  the  aristocratic  and 

-  militarj-  classes  in  their  stru(*gle  to  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  the  aristocratic  Gymnasium,  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  present  status  of  that  school.  In  the  fourth 
place,  we  may  note  the  characteristic  German  attitude 

„  toward  women  manifest  in  the  failure  until  recently  to  pro- 
vide higher  education  for  girls.    In  the  fifth  place,  wc  may 

'  hi  ttiia  book  goes  to  press,  there  \s  cvidrnt  in  Gvmuui  peda^ogiiB] 
JDumalB  iwnewed  agituliun  fur  tie  RorgaiuzalioD  ot  tierman  acbooli  to 
ttn  (o  ftftabliahaD  EinheiUchulr  jn'nvidinf;  a  cnnintnn  nlut-aliunal  foundi* 
tion  fur  all  pupUit  up  h)  Uic  age  of  twctw.  Of.  f^i^txkJ.  I..  ScKotd  ttad 
Socittjf,  Tol,  V,  p.  S.  ■ 
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Date  the  specific  jtoinU  of  social  organization  in  connection 
with  Uic  rclitlitin  of  Uie  siJiooU  to  the  «M'ia)  and  industrial 
pbses  of  Gernuiii  life.    These  are  manifest  Ik'sI,  perhaps,  , 
in  )iie  various  so<'ial,  Diilitary,  pnifcHsional,  and  educational  I 
pririle^s  granted  to  Iwys  who  have  suoeessfiilly  completed  I 
Afiecified  ports  or  all  the  work  of  the  higher  schools. 

Boys  who  successfully  complete  the  work  of  the  first  nix 
grades  of  a  higher  school  receive  a  certificate  which  entitles 
tlicm  to  serve  but  one  y^  in  the  army  instead  of  two  or 
more  required  of  others. '^aJso  such  boys  have  the  privilege 
within  limits  of  choosing  the  time  of  their  military  service, 
tlie  regiment  in  which  they  may  serve,  and  other  privileges 
of  a  military  nature.  In  addition,  since  that  certificate  indi- 
atea  s  recognir^  standard  of  training,  it  is  an  indispensable 
requirement  for  many  minor  Govemnenl  jjositions,  and  inX 
many  res]icet»  it  functions  much  as  a  part  of  a  civil  service 
Q'stem.  Hc-nce  aIso  many  mercantile  houses  require  the 
pQBaesaion  of  such  a  certificate  of  all  their  apprentices  in 
"liny  linc-s-  Thus  the  acquirement  of  this  certificate  estab- 
lahts  a  wcll-dctcrrained  point  of  demarcation  in  the  higher- 
■thoot  system  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  grade,  noticeable  not 
wly  in  the  organization  of  the  six-grade  schools,  but  also  in 
lliefalling  off  of  pupils  at  that  point  in  the  nine-grade  schools.  ^ 

At  the  end  of  the  nine-year  com-se  comes  the  "maturity" 
»mmnation  (Reifepriifung).  The  passing  of  that  cxamina-  , 
'icn  pves  the  boy  the  right  of  admission  to  the  university" 
4  lii^er  technical  school,  and  a  higher  social  recogoitioa 
tiiao  he  can  otherwise  secure.  Simie  practically  the  only 
»*'enue  to  the  higher  professions  lies  through  the  university, 
R  cannot  be  entered  save  by  first  completing  the  course  of 
I  ttaidly  in  a  higher  school.' 

iT«WeXav. 

'  ¥ot  tkuihi  of  the  privileffei  p-ftntol  to  boys  romplfrting  variotis  nmounts 
(^otkin  the  WifthetMhnoU  (it  Cttrmtinyst^SLitirtUfheji  J  nhrbTU^Iidcrh&htnn 
AWn (1013-14).  Cr.ttlK)Ruas<;ll,J.E.,(rtTWttnZ/taftffSW»ooi»,Appendiww. 
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S^kIi  fnvdcgcs  offer  to  the  German  bo3'  and  his  ]>arei] 
^M^nl  tint  can  scAnx\y  be  upprec-iated  by  the  Ameriai 
YIk  — >hi!i>mt  pcin-'iil  strug^lett  hard  to  ffive  his  soa  t] 
1  of  an  rdui'ution  in  the  higher  schtxil,  although  I] 
burden  of  tuition  alone  is  not  always  li^ht.   Co 

I  iKIjL   to  thr  AmeriojiD  practice,  but  quite  in  actxtrd  wi 
\j0tapctai  {trnctice.  higher-school  education  is  not  free 
Qaniwny  mid  tuition  is  ret^larly  charpsd.  the  maximuni 
f^WaiR  hriu>;  150  marks  (V'iT.^O)  per  annum. 

Sft.  Svcondaxy  education  in  Cennany  and  Americ 
TWwifCh  tlir  limits  of  space  have  permitted  only  a  gcner 
vntliM  of  stvondary  education  in  Germany.  suMeicnt  da 
)mvi>  lirrii  presented  to  indicate  o.  number  of  importiU 
^Kfferrnii'M  between  secondary  education  in  l*russia  and  ; 
th*"  I  iiitfd  States.  Some  of  the  more  important  ditfereno 
liMy  be  summarized  here,  though  the  reader  should  I 
warnnl  that  fundamental  ditfereaces  in  organization  mol 
fHAnilt  comparisons  which  are  frequontly  made. 

(I)  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  tlie  fact  thi 
*'f|pmentary  eduiatton"  and  "secondary  education"  ai 
nol  delimited  in  Germany  as  in  America  by  adniiuLstratii 
divUinns.  Elementary  education  in  the  American  sense  < 
Ihc  term  ia  pmvidcd  in  eavh  uf  the  three  systems  of  edi 
patUm  jirevioualy  outlined.  Secondary  education  in  ti 
American  sense  of  the  term  is  provided  especially  in  t| 
two  Bj-stcma  of  boys'  and  twirls*  higher  schools,  but  alao  I 

inoiue  extent  in  the  uitermediate  schools  and  invocationi 
■  'jKrhonU  which  are  more  dtrertly  correlated  with  the  Vdk 
tcfttih.  To  gain  a  purview  of  elementary  education  one  mua 
tlicreforp,  examine  a  cToss-section  through  all  three  j^'stcrr 
of  wIwh>Ih,  and  1o  gfun  a  y>urview  of  secondary  educatk 
one  nuisl  examine  the  higher  grades  of  the  three  syslemi 
In  either  cas<>  it  is  qiiilc  impossible  to  designate  a  spect£ 

^nufc  ii.t  ihc  beginning  of  secondary  education,  which  moi 
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bt conceived  as  Hovclopinfj  gradually  out  of  the  lower  stngca 
of  education  and  ftithout  any  line  of  elcar  demarcation. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  German  school 
inrslems  is  the  fact  that  whatever  school  system  a  boy  or 
girl  enters  lie  proceeds  (gradually  and  ftitlioul  abrupt  tran- 
sition from  stage  lo  stage. 
(2)  Notwithstandinff  the  above-mentioned  facts  it  is  true 
>ry  tlumUjon"  he^ns  i\t  an  ear1i<x.jme^nd 


in  some  respects  at 
bast,  agree  with  a  German  critic'"  Admittedly,  the  second- 
Uy school  in  north  Germany  begins  too  early,  when  it  starts 
ti  nine  years  of  age;  but  just  as  surely  does  tlie  American 
Bcondary  school  begin  too  late."  '  This  problem  will  be 
ooosidcrcd  in  a  later  section. 

(3)  Lines  of  social  and  economic  cleavage  are  much  more 
nanifest  and  important  in  the  scliools  of  Germany  tlian  in' 
tt*  United  States,  This  is  clear  from  the  separation,  even 
ia  the  earlier  stages,  of  children  in  the  Volksschule  and  the 
ffohere  Sdiulen,  in  the  fact  that  no  Eonn  of  vocational  edu- 
aUon  is  provided  in  the  Iiigher  schools  for  boys,  and  in  the 
^  that  a  relatively  small  number  of  boys  and  girls  are 
enrolled  in  the  higher  schotils.  Confessedly,  the  Gemiau 
■([her  schools  are  designed  not  for  people  in  general,  but 
iut  speciaJ  groups.  Selection,  a  legitimate  function  of 
*condary  education,  becomes  in  German  hij^her  aclioola 
vlection  by  -elimination  or  exclusion,  whereas  in  America 
it  becomes  selection  by  differentiation  of  courses  and  studies 
to  meet  the  needs  of  indi\'idiml  differences.  Because  of  dif- 
Wttices    in    organ! 7.iition   exact  comparison    between    the 

li'^jer  w^liools"  of  Prussia  and  the  public  high  schools 
*<  tlie  United  States  iKrcomes  difEoult,  if  not  impossible. 

Kiv«(-brnstpincr,  G..  A  Compariton  of  PuUir  FAucntion  in  Germunti  and 
"fttPiufcrf  Slalet.  Itunatu  of  i-Miinitiwn  IJullcUa  (1913),  no.  »i.v.\4. 
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Considering  higher  schools  for  boys  alone  in  Prussia  and 
the  public  high  schools  in  the  Umled  Slates,  we  may  note 
the  following  figures: 

Tabi^  XCVII.   Numbbb  of  Boys  per  100.000  of  Total  Popc- 

L.\rlON    IN    THK    HoRERE     ScHlILEN    OP   PrUB3IA    AND    IN   THB 
PUDLIC   IIlOM   SCHOOI^  OF  THS   UNITED   StATKB   IN    1009  • 

TSterttit  mn  n~it     is-ie     16-n     ii-i$      m*! 

. , t-  I  „^„i.  (  Grade I  11  III  IV  I-IV 

■  compiled  bv  Uu:  writet  fraoi  ilnU  in  TiUc  XCIV  ud  io  lUpaH  ofVu  fnuM  AoH 
ConnatMiiemer  lif  Edticalitm  0^10).  lot.  ii. 

(*)  F«dty  of  curriculum  is  the  rule  in  German  sehoob  | 
and  flesibUity  is  the  rule  in  the  American  high  school.  In 
Germany  the  pupil  chooses  his  school,  in  America  he  chooses 
his  course  or  eveu  his  specific  studies.  In  Germany,  after 
a  decision  has  I>een  made  as  to  the  type  of  school  to  be 
attended,  there  is  practically  little  opportunity  for  transfer 
to  another  type  of  school.  This  rigidity  is  all  the  greater 
because  there  is  little  opportunity  for  choice  of  studies 
witliin  any  higher  school  and  the  curriculum  is  the  same  for 
all.  The  contrast  is  noticeable  with  the  elective  system  found 
in  America.  It  is  possible  that  the  elective  system  has  been 
carried  too  far  in  this  country,  but  it  would  appear  to  the 
American  educator  that  it  has  not  been  carried  far  enough 
in  Prussia..  The  development  of  the  Reformgymmutien  in 
Genuany  indicates  a  strong  tendeniy  to  modify  the  school 
system  so  as  to  postpone  to  a  later  age  and  grade  the  dets* 
sion  of  the  curriculum  to  be  engaged  in  by  the  pupil  in  th« 
higher  school. 

(5)  While  secondary  education  In  America  may.  perhaps, 
be  considered  more  extensive  than  secondary  education  in 
Prussia  in  point  of  the  number  of  individuals  that  it  reaches 
And  in  point  of  the  differentiated  scope  of  its  offerings,  it 
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must  also  be  noted  that  »econdaiy.^ugfttion  in  Prussia 
(at  least  in  the  Ifohere  SchuUn)  is  iporg  jptensive  in  tiie 
sense  thai  it  is  more  thorough  and  j^-stcmatie.  Perhaps  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  in  either  case  are  necessarily 
rorrelitted.  The  period  of  fotmal  education  covered  from 
the  bej^nninjt  of  school  life  in  both  countries  is  approxi- 
mately the  same,  from  age  six  to  age  eighteen.  The  results, 
however,  appear  to  be  far  different.  Th^  graduate _ef  Ui< 
^i^rrnan  higher  school  is  commonly  considered  taJbfi_&g_iaJ 
tdvanced  m  his  educatioo  as  boya  in  the  sophoiinrf  nlfln 
(rf  toe  American  coifege.  'Hils  is  certainly  true  of  much  of  his 
'ttlainment  u  subject-matter,  and  with  respect  to  tlie  dtar- 
atler  of  his  development  aloag  academic  Unes.  Doubtless  the 
reason  for  much  of  this  is  found  in  tlie  fact  that  in  Germany 
liiere  is  a  longcrsckooLday,  a  longer  school  week,  and  a  luDger- 
idiool  year.  However,  it  is  also  in  part  doubtless  due  to  the 
ency  of  ingtniction.  Critics  of  German  and  American 
Hhool  systems  frequently  note  the  lack  of  thoroughness  and 
Uie  superficiality  in  American  secondary  education  in  com- 
puison  with  the  "hard  fiber  of  intellectual  disiripline"  of 
tie  Germau  higher  school.  Likewise  tliey  note  the  greater 
fnedom  of  the  American  secondary  school,  the  individuality, 
initiative,  and  adaptability  engendered  by  it  (or  ^y  the 
nncral  social  stimulus?),  in  contrast  m\h  the  rigidity  and 
uniformity  of  the  German  higher  school.'  The  contrast 
should  not  be  coosidered  without  reference  to  the  conception 
of  the  intenave.  aelective_aim  of  the  German  higher  scltool 
and  the  tTt^^Iv**  ajm  of  the  American  high  school.  A  proper 
comparison  would  be  between  the  best  fourth  of  the  Ameri- 
can 8econdar}''-scliool  pupils  and  the  average  pupil  in  the 
Ocrman  higher  school.'  It  must  further  be  noted  that  the 
lo-st  ^ears  of  the  German  higher  school  take  the  place  of  a 
part  of  our  college  course,  which  is  itself  essentially  second- 
>  KerNbenatciner.  G.,  op.  eil.,  p.  14.  *  a.  Table  XCVU. 
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ury  iti  characiter.  In  this  cotmection  atteotion  may  bo  called 
to  the  Tact  tliat,  wliile  the  theoretic  a^e  of  graduutioti  fmtii 
the  German  higher  scliool  for  Imys  is  eighteen,  the  median 
age  is  eighteen  years  and  seven  months.  Figures  for  candi- 
dutes  takinji  the  leaving  examination  of  the  liiglier  schooU 
of  Prussia  in  1908  indicate  that,  more  cantUdnte-s  were  twenty 
years  of  age  or  older  than  were  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
younger,  and  that  the  largest  age  group  was  that  of  the 
nineteen  year  olds. ' 

[n  the  aecondarj'  education  of  girls  is  found  one  of  the 

^most  noticeable  differences  between  the  secondary  schools 

/  of  Germany  and  those  of  the  United  States.   Attention  has 

/   ah^iiidy  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  Prussia  public  liigber 

j    schools  for  girls  is  a  matter  of  development  within  the  past  . 

I     dfiCftdS-    Again  cxiict  comparisou  in  figures  is  out  of  the 

I    question  because  of  differences  in  organization,  hut  we  may 

ynote  that  in  all  the  higher  schools  for  girls  in  Germany  in 

1911  there  were  234,461  girls  distributed  over  twelve  or 

thirteen  grades,  while  in  the  public  high  schools  alone  of  the 

United  States  in  1910  there  were  551,624  girls,  distributtd 

over  four  grades.   Attention  has  also  been  called  to  the  fact 

that  iaj?*-!"' ■'''■''  i'^  '11  '"'t  unknown  inj^emiany, 

(7)  ProbaI>ly  one  of  the  greatest  factors  contributing  to 
the  character  of  the  German  higher  school  is  found  in  the 
.c^OEScter  of  the  teacher,  who,  on  the  avcTage^Js  far  sujjeriflti" 
toiLe^imerican  faigli-suhool  U-acher.  This  is  due  to  a  nura> 
ber  of  factors  —  the  superior  character  of  the  mateiyl 
p.vailable  (due  in  part  to  the  prgpti^re  of  the  teach  i  ngprofc»- 
sion  in  Geimany),  the  high  standards  set,  the  trajjjjjpg  whic^-' 
the  prospective  teacher  receives,  and  the  high  professnmal 
spirit  manifest.  These  standards  and  conditions  krc  not 
paralleled  in  America.  In  this  connection,  however,  jl  is 
well  to  note  some  circumstances  sometimes  overlo<^cd> 
>  Monroe  P..  Cydapcdia  of  EdutMiion,  vol  m,  p.  Bd. 
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lie  moat  important  of  these  is  the  fact  that  thejanpftnJIefed 
[gvelopment  of  secondary  education  in  America  and  tJie 
grgit  mcrcaae  in  U>e..p'"^^^''  of  secondary-sckool  pupils 

gyfytiftyy-wthf^l  tcachcrs  vvhicli  far  exceeded  Uie  a\uilablc_ 
sqyply  of  well-prepai-ed  mcd  iiad  wmiu-ii.  \^'ith  the  liigh 
school  now  well  established  and  conditioos  somewhat  sei- 
zed, with  better  facilities  provided  for  training  secondarj'- 
fuiool  teachers,  and  with  the  establishment  of  standards 
which  arc  now  being  formulated,  the  secondary-school 
Uacher  of  America  should  in  tlie  near  future  assume  a  more 
favorable  position  for  comjKirison  with  his  German  colleague.' 
(8)  Back  of  all  the  various  points  of  difference  in  the 
^rican  and  German  school  systems  he  fund::.menttj 
Terences  in  social  ideals  which  must  always  be  kept  in 
uod  «'hen  compaiing  the  two  ^sterns  or  when  examining 
ilber.  In  both  cases  the  character  of  secondary  educa^a 
.  determined  fuodameutally  by  social  ideals  wiucb^flt' 
dem  in  the  lives  and  customs  uf  Utc  two  peoples. 
Iicicncy  of  either  system  must  be  interi>i'cted  in  terms 
ftke  dominant  social  ideals  and  the  form  of  social  organi- 
wliich  determine  the  character  of  tlie  State^tself . 


n.  Secottdabt  Etucatios  is  France 

The  system  of  education  in  France.  Of  all  important  > 
Frnnpc  [Xissesscs  the  most  highly  centralized  form' 
I  educational  control  and  administration.  In  that  country 
;  entire  system  of  public  educatiou  is  under  the  cliiirKe 
'  Ihr  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  and  his 
[wlxipdinute  officials  or  bureaus.  By  them  the  final  control 
ital  administration  of  the  schools  is  determined,  the  pro- 
I'Pams  of  study  orpmized,  the  sdiools  inspected,  the  quali- 
l^ficttions  of  teachers  prescribed,  and  the  examination  oE 
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pupils  controlled.  Little  is  left  for  local  participalion  in  the 
jiffairs  of  education  except  a  certain  amount  of  initiative 
in  estahlishing  schixils.  the  administration  of  certain  routine 
matters,  and  the  pajTnent  of  funds  in  support  of  the  schools. 
The  local  community  may  decide  whether  or  not  a  school  is 
wanted  in  some  caaes.  They  may  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion, equipment,  and  maintenance  of  a  school,  but  once  such 
a  school  is  established  its  control  and  administration  passes 
out  of  their  hands  into  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Fine  Arts. 
(/  France,  like  Prussia,  maintains  three  separate  systems 
of  schools:  (o)  schools  for  boys  and  ^rls  of  the  common 
people,  of  which  the  basis  is  the  "primary  school"  (ieoU 
prijtuiire);  (h)  "secondary  schools"  for  boys  (li/cM  de  gar- 
^ona  and  college  de  gar^fma);  {c)  "secondary  schooLs"  for 
girls  {lycee  de  jeuties  JlUea,  eolUge  de  jeunes  JiUea,  and  com 
secondaire  de  jeunes  fdUs).  Boys  and  girls  of  the  oommon 
people  enter  the  "primarj"  school "  proper  at  the  age  of  fi« 
or  six  (many  have  previously  attended  the  etole  materru^), 
where  thej'  remain  in  the  Scolc  primaire  Ucmentaire  up  to  the 
age  of  about  thirteen  or  in  the  (x<Ae  primatre  mp6rieure  up 
to  the  age  of  about  fifteen.  Some  enter  the  ieole  ■praeiiqiu 
(vocational  school) .  Boys  of  higher  social  or  economic  stand- 
ing enter  the  "secondary  scliool"  {lifcf^^.  or  coUi^ge)  proper 
at  about  the  age  of  ten  and  remain  there  (for  the  full  pourae) 
up  to  the  age  of  about  seventeen.  To  the  "secondary 
school"  proi>er,  however,  there  is  attached  a  preparatory 
diiiTsion  {division  prSpcvratmre)  for  boys  of  ages  six  to  sevai) 
and  an  elementary  divi,sian  (dinijnon  SUmentaire)  for  boys 
of  ages  eight  to  nine.  In  some  cases  an  "  infant  class  "  pre- 
cedes the  preparatory  division.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
French  "secondary  school"  for  boys  is  nn  institution  com- 
plete in  itself,  being  neither  dejwndent  on  tlie  "primary 
Bcfaool "  for  its  supply  of  pupils  nor  leaving  education  other 
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than  professional  for  later  study  in  c-ollege  or  university. 

Theoretically  pupils  may  pass  from  tlie  "primary  school" 

to  the  lycee  or  cvUege  aiid  "secondary  wlucatiou  is  coiirdi- 
wnlh  piimory  education  in  such  u  «uy  as  to  follow  a 
se  of  primary  studies  normally  foiu-  years  in  length."* 

Pracbnilly  lliero  is  no  sucli  articulation  lK:t^veen  the  two 
•stems  and  Tew  ^'primary-school"  pupils,  except  those 
ceiving  Government  schoIar^hi[>s  tlimugh  competitive 
■uninuttons.  jmlss  from  llie  Scale  ■primuire  to  Uie  icole 
tumdaire.  The  selection  of  the  school  whiti  a  boy  may 
Dlcr  in  France  is  determined  almost  entirely  by  social  and* 
txtnomic  faclx>rs. 

•  Girls  of  the  higher  social  and  economic  classes  enter  tlie 

'secondary  school"  proper  ilych,  coUbge,  or  cours  secon- 

rire)  at  the  age  of  about  twelve.   They  enter  the  "  primary 

bases"  of  that  school,  howe\'er.  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  the 

'infant  class"  which  precedes  it  at  the  age  of  eight.    They 

main  in  the  "secondary  school"  (for  the  full  course)  up 

B  the  age  of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen. 

Prom  this  limited  preUminaiy  description  of  the  three 

Kiiool  s>*stems  of  France  it  is  apparent  that,  ns  in  the  case 

if  the  Prussian  systems,  the  so-cnlled  "secondary  schools" 

bust  be  con^dcred  to  include  both  elementary  and  second-  \ 

iry  educjition  in  the  American  sense  of  tliose  termH  and  that  *'" 

fce  "iwimary  school"  of  France  is  not  to  he  considered  as 

Arresponding  ciiiupletely  to  the  "elementary  school"  of 

merica.    In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 

I  plan  for  a  unified  national  school  system  was  presented 

efore  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  a  bill  introduced  in  1913: 

The  professud  intention  of  the  bill  is  to  establish  equality  of 
pportnnity  for  all  children.  For  this  purpose  its  author  would 
Win  end  to  tJic  dualism  of  the  existing  Bj-stem  wluch  provide* 


'  Deem  du  SI  Mtti.  101*.  Cf.  PUn  4'^iudKS  tt  Fwsrammes  da  i'Eii- 
■Ipmeni  SeamtUare  dea  Gar^otu  (lltb  cditioo),  p.  1. 
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for  one  kind  of  school  for  the  masses  and  onotlier  for  those  favorod 
of  fortune,  and  substitute  "the  iiaLioiiaJ  &c;hor>I,"  organized  in 
tfiree  cycles.  In  Uie  j)lan  outlined  by  M.  Biiisgon,  the  first  cycle  ia 
dcvolfd  to  eJenientary  primary  ediiiation  to  be  given  uniformly 
to  iill  children  five  to  fleveii  years  of  age;  the  secon'5  cycle  i^  (or 
children  from  eleven  to  fourteen  years  of  age;  in  this  t^'cle  the 
eilucatioa  will  be  varied  according  to  Uie  requirements  or  aptiluiltv 
of  tlie  pupils,  but  in  spite  of  these  pedagO'gic  differences  perfect 
social  equality  will  Iw;  maintained;  in  the  third  cycle  education 
■will  be  distinctly  vocation^  {prqfcssioneUe),  the  torn  being  used 
in  the  widest  sense.' 

Whate\'er  may  be  the  likelihood  that  education  in  Frarcc 
will  lie  developed  along  these  lines  in  the  aear  future,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  Intent  of  the  bill  represents  the 
attitude  of  many  people  in  France  toward  the  existing  In* 
partite  system  of  schools,  with  distinctions  based  largely 
on  social  and  economic  considerations. 

82.  Types  of  "  secondary  schools  "  for  boys  in  France. 
The  system  of  "secondary  education"  for  boys  in  Pranrt 
at  the  present  time  is  that  inaugurated  by  the  regulations 
of  May  31,  1903,  as  modified  by  the  regulations  of  Novem- 
ber 15,  1912,  which  went  into  effect  in  October,  1913. 
According  to  those  regulations,  two  tjT^es  of  "secondafyi 
schools"  are  recognized,  the  lyc^  and  the  colUye.  Tlw* 
differ  not  so  much  in  the  character  of  Uiclr  courses  nof 
!in  their  ^'eneral  orKauIz^tloa,  hut  iu  the  manner  of  their 
establishment  and  support.  The  lyc^e  is  entirely  a  sliibt 
school,  estublislied,  directed,  and  financed  by  the  National 
Government.  The  college  U  a  secondary  school  of  the  sam? 
character  in  Reneral  established  and  su]>ix>rtcd  by  a  ctm- ' 
mune  (municipality),  but  under  the  surveillance,  <^rectioa. 
and  control  of  the  central  authorities.  Thus  schools  of  halh 
types  are  under  the   direction  and  administration  of  U« 

'  Report  of  itis  I'liiteJ  StateH  <'ommU.tMJur  of  f^ueatioK  (IdlSJ,  vol.lt 
p.  7»&.  CY.  fUmu  Vrtipcrtitaiiv  {MarA  IJ>,  101$),  pp.  i&i~&S. 
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ite  and  conform  to  tbc  siime  general  regulations  as  to 
cmriculuni,  oi^anization.  administration,  etc.  Wliile  the 
Iwo  ioslilutions  ore  nominally  of  etjual  rank  aud  are  de- 
igned to  provide  similar  eduration.  the  lycee  stands  higher 
D  populjir  csLimalioQ  and  comninnly  is  superior  in  Llie  char- 
Btcr  of  the  work  done.  Theoretically  at  leaal,  unifornuly  is 
he  rule  in  the  lych  and  coUege  acKl  t)ic  same  standards  obtain 
ball  parts  of  the  Repuhho.  oonfoniiinf;;  to  Uic  particular  and 
minute  regulations  of  the  central  authorities. 

The  "secondary"  school  proper  consists  of  two  depart-  I 
nenta  called  cycles,  one  {premier  cycle)  of  four  grades,  the  1 
Wber  {aeconde  cyde)  of  three  grades,  —  the  two  (which  ore 
Rquentially  related)  providing  education  for  boys  of  ages 
ibout  ten  to  seventeen  or  eighteen.  To  the  first  t^cle  are 
Dommonly  attached  a  preparatory  depiirtment  {division  ^- 
riparatmre)  of  two  grades  (ages  six  and  seven)  and  un 
tlementary  dei»artraent  {dimsivn  iUnii'itSairt')  of  two  grades  i^'. 
igea  eight  and  nine).  In  the  lirst  cycle,  comprising  gradca 
ihth  to  third,  pupils  have  a  choice  of  two  sections  (A  and 
1).  Drntrion  A  stutiying  Latin  and  Dirixion  H  not.  In  tlie 
■cond  cycle,  comprising  the  second,  first,  and  philosophy- 
aatliematics  dassca,  a  choice  is  offered  in  classes  second  and 
nrel  of  four  .wctious  (A.  B,  C,  D).  Roughly  those  sections 
IHy  be  chis-sified  as:  Section  A  —  Classical  Conrse;  Scctitm 
—  Lttlin-Moderu  Language  Course;  Section  C  —  Latin- 
sentific  Course;  SecHon  D  —  Science-Modern  Language 
urac.  In  the  Philosophy-Mathematics  "form"  pupils 
'ire  divided  into  two  general  groups,  one  concentrating  on 
iiln60j>hy,  the  other  on  mathematics,  each  of  these  groujis 
iing  divided  into  Sections  A  and  B.  The  general  scheme 
ay  be  seen  from  the  plan  of  organization  outlined  on 
236.' 

addition  to  these  regular  divisions  and  sections  there 
1  Flan  (fStudm,  etc..  jireviouiJ/  cited,  p.  %  ff. 
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be  special  sections  in  the  lycSe  preparinj;  boys  for  the 
tary  school  at    Siiint-f'yr,  the  poii/ttvhnufiie,  and  the 
lUcentnlf:,   In  some  cases  also  there  may  be  a  fifth  section  y'^ 
subsection  wiUi  a  course  of  three  or  four  years  correapond- 
[  roughly  to  the  ReaUckiih  coiirae  in  IVuasia. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  much  greater  amount  of  flexibility 
to  be  found  in  the  FVench  higher  school  for  boys  than  in 
B  German.    The  f»yittirc  of  flexibility  was  established  in  - 
e  reoTgaiuKation  of  the  curriculum  of  the  school  in  IlK^, 
d  its  introduction  in  part  may  have  been  due  to  the  in- 
lence  of  tlic  elective  system  in"  tlie  Americ'-Ji  secondary 
lool,    speaking  of  the  curriculum  established  in   lOOa, 
.  Gabriel  Compayr6,  former  Ins|>cctor  General  of  Public 
itruction  in  France,  said: 

TKl-  most  striking  featnn;  is  that,  in  [tlucc  of  one  single  and 
Sorm  course  for  all  pupils,  sevcml  are  providtid  for  Ihtir  aclcc- 
n.  Here  is  obvious  the  influence  of  the  elective  courscH  common 
the  United  Status,  whose  existence  and  success  were  notleed  by 
\ pnseut  miter  ta  Die  Hcport  ott  American  iScondary  Education, 
■cnted  after  his  return  from  the  WoM  ExposiLioti  at  Chica^fo  to 
» Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France  in  1893.*    ■ 

More  detailed  analj'sia  of  the  French  Ij/cSe  is  presented 
page  238. 

63.  Other  fonns  of  secondary  education  in  France. 
Iiile  the  term  "secondary  edu<iition"  iensciffnement 
mdaire)  is  applied  in  France  exclusively  to  tlie  lycie  and 
;  certain  tyjws  of  schools  idso  found  in  France  must 
considered  as  furnishing  education  more  or  less  secondary 
the  American  sense.  The  necessity  of  providing  for  an 
irion  of  school  facilities  for  the  common  jwople  soiiie- 
t  beyond  the  primarj'  schools  and  with  special  reference 
ilheir  industrial  needs  was  recognized  as  early  as  the  (nis- 
p  of  the  Law  of  1S3§  (the  Guizot  Jmw)  authorizing  the 

*  Cr.  Monroe,  P.,  Cgeloiiedia  of  Educalkin,  vul.  n.  p.  6C3. 
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establishment  of  higher  primary  schools  {thole  primmre 
tuperieure).  The  law  had  little  effrct  until  money  was 
ai^ropriiitcd  hy  the  Government  (bcginnrng  in  I87S).  The 
real  development  of  the  higher  primary  schools  begun  m 
rarnost  after  the  passiige  of  the  law  of  1809  which  estab-\ 
lishcH  two  different  i^-pes  of  sitch  schools,  the  higher  ]>riraJ| 
try  schools  and  i>rac:tical  schools  of  cornroerce  and  industry Jf 
Tbese  hifflier  praile  schools  may  retain  pupils  up  to  fifteen 
!  years  of  a^e.  who  for  admission  have  obtained  the  primary- 
wliool  certificate.  The  higher  primary  schools  are  not  voca- 
tional though  offering  special  courses  in  drawing,  manual 
training,  and  elementary  science.  The  vocational  sclioola 
'  |)K^ier  (feotes  pratiques)  provide  for  commerce  and  industry,  v/ 
'  The  extent  of  theae  two  types  of  schools  in  1011-12  may  be 
Ken  from  the  follovi-ing  table. 

Tablb  XCIX.  Pupiifl  DJ  Higher  Primahy  Scuooib  and 
Vocational  Schools,  1911  * 


B<m» 

GitU 

fdUj 

Biehtr  ptimory   sclkoob  and  continuation 
nidical  schools  of  commerce  and  indiutry. . 

51.057 

I0.1M 
1.6S8 

ioa.nsTt 

1.5S8 

Total 

fl«.747 

64,317 

in.ofti 

*  UtU  Irarn  Srfarl  i^  tha  Vnitrtl  Sliilti  Cavttnmiaxtr  irf  EdueaUan  (l^l^lt  "ol.  i,  |>.  7(11, 
"tKiti  Fniin  ihlnBivtn,  tti'ii.  U9H>,  rol.  i,  p.  Ttd. 
1  Atnm  one  huU  of  tbcio  mie  in  coaunuiiliuii  cJiumm  (ciiuri  eompUnuntaim), 

'"ITius,  altogether,  about  118.000  young  people  of  Iho 
•iiduslrial  classes  were  continuing  their  studies  in  schools 
fOinpanLble  with  the  upixT  grades  and  junior  high  schools 
rftiic  United  States."  ^ 

'  Rtfort  <^th$  UtiilnJ  StatfM  Commxmoner  of  Education  (101-1),  nd.  I, 
PTtt. 
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84.  Secondary  education  of  girls  in  France.  Previous  td( 
1880  there  existed  no  public  secondary  schools  for  girb  inj 
FVanoe.  In  that  year  a  coiuprehcnsive  ^rstem  of  puWic 
secondary  schools  for  girls  was  established  comprising  na- 
tional lyclt^,  communal  colleges,  and  secondary  courses,  the 
last  being  but  a  temporary  expediency,  paving  the  way  for 
the  later  establishment  of  a  secondary  school  proper.  At 
in  Cermany,  "secondary  schools"  for  boys  and  "secondary 
schools"  for  girls  are  separate  institutions,  and  in  Franco 
they  are  of  a  radically  different  nature. 

The  "secondary  schools"  for  girls  comprise  a  five-year 
course  divided  into  two  departments,  tlie  first  of  three  grades 
and  the  latter  of  two  grades.  Preceding  the  regular  fiW' 
year  course,  however,  there  are  commonly  attached  to  the 
"secondary  school "  proper  a  one-year  infant  class  and  three 
elementary  classes.  In  addition  there  exists  a  special  dass 
in  some  of  the  most  important  lycees  designed  to  prepare 
girls  for  the  normal  school  at  Sevres. 

The  curriculum  and  general  organization  of  tlie  secondary 
schools  for  girls  may  be  seen  from  Table  C. 

85.  Statistics  of  **  secondary  schools"  in  France.  The 
figures  presented  in  Table  CI  will  indicate  the  number  of 
secondary  schools  and  secondary  school  pupils  in  FVance 
in  1912^13  —  enrollment  for  lycies,  eoHtges-,  and  cow$ 
stxumdaireii  only. 

Wliile  tlie  differences  in  organizatif>n  malcc  compaixMiu 
difficult,  it  may  be  noted  that  Ln  1912  there  was  one  "sec- 
ondary school"  to  every  74,579  of  tlie  total  population  as 
compared  with  one  public  high  school  for  every  86.'»7  of  total 
population  in  tlie  United  States:  that  in  France  in  1912  one 
person  out  of  every  291  of  total  population  was  in  some 
sccondjiry  scliool,  while  in  the  United  Stales  in  1911-12  one 
person  in  every  S8  was  in  a  public  high  school.  The  com- 
parison is  all  the  stronger  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  the 
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Table  CI.  Fbesch  Sbcoxbabt  Schooib  axd 

1912-13  * 


PT7TIX4^B 


School* 

pMpiU 

Bogt 

Oirlt 

Tcici 

Bof* 

BirU 

r<M 

US 

"eso 

S42 

6S 
70 
57 

lea 

300 
«7 

96,7041 

11.B62 

8IJ 

TcAa3 

18B 

S3] 

9a,SS8 

37,3U 

I9(U 

*  RgUiFa  Inken  lento  Annuairt  Sleiittisitt,  voL  Sit,  pp.  96-81.  U  '. 
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French  secondarj'  schools  for  boys  fiavoi.grad'es  or  more  i 
included  and  in  the  secondary  schools  for  girts  ei^it  or  ml 
grades  are  iocluded,  whereas  in  the  Americau  higlTsi-liooI  h 
four  grades  are  considered.  It  cannot  be  considered  that  t 
needs  for  secondarj-  education  in  France  are  being  met  in  aj 
(idequate  manner.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the'social  distid 
tions  already  referred  to,  m  part  to  the  ibadequate  provisi 
for  secondary  schools,  apd  in  part  to  the  fact  the  »ccondi 
education  in  France  isnot  fege.  Combined  with  those  U 
tors  is  the  fact  that  the  French  lyc^cs  and  coUhges  arc  in  p* 
hoarding-soiiools,  a  fact  which  seriously  affects  the  nuti 
of  popular  education.  Approrimntcly  one  third  of  the  p 
pils  in  the  lyciea  and  cdlhges  for  boys  arc  boarders  or  hi 
boarders.  'ITiis  fact  indicates  clearly  that  schools  are  n 
numerous  enotigh  nor  located  centrally  enough  to  meet  tl 
ueeda  of  many,  and  tliat  the  iwst  of  living;  away  from  hoB 
prevents  many  boys  from  refeivins  the  iH-nefitH  of  a  ucconi 
arj-  education.  The  arlual  fees  charj^ed,  howe\-er,  are  m 
large  from  the  American  viewpoint.  In  the  provim-ial  /^ 
iJie  range  of  fees  is  from  40  francs  (!ji8)  per  annum  fur  dl 
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piipil&  to  700  francs  <$140)  per  onntun  for  boarders  in  the 
iafant  classes  and  from  S20  francs  ($64)  per  annum  for  day 
pupils  to  liiiiD  fnuics  ($450)  per  annum  for  boarders  in  the 
highest  dasses.  In  Paris  and  the  larger  tyc^es  tlie  fees  are 
»)Diewhat  higher. 

86.  The  secondary-school  teacher  in  France.    As  in 

Germany  so  in  Fnuice  the  character  of  the  t(-w:Iiing  staff 

ids  out  in  strong  contrast  to  the  charufter  of  tlie  teacliing 

tff  of  the  American  secondary  scliool.  Tliis  is  diu;  to  sev- 

factors,  the  priiitnpal  of  which  are  the  training  wliich 

secondary  school  teacher  in  France  must  "undergo,  the 

latively  small  number  of  teachers  required,  and  the  ^teem 

honor  in  which  the  i>rofession  is  held.  Due  in  port  to 

two  lust  factors  the  competition  for  secondary  school 

adtions  is  so  severe  that  the  best  uiaterial  for  teachers 

secured  tlunugh  the  elimination  of  the  poorer. 

In   [Kjint   of   professional   re<iuiremcnts   the   minimum 

quftlifications  oi  a  cjuididate  to  teach  in  the  secondary 

KiuMil  arc:  {a)  the  baclielor's  degree  from  a  lycfe  or  coU^gei 

(h)  two  or  tliree  years  of  university  or  nornml-school  study. 

fliis  accomplished  the  candidate  receives  a  licence.    The 

iiolder  of  a  licence  may  then  become  a  candidate  for  the  title 

of  ogrfg&  which  requires  the  passing  of  a  severe  competitive 

ition  necessitating  at  least  two  years'  preparation. 

alders  of  this  title  only  are  appointed  to  positions  in  the 

I  where  the  ptvfeAteur  agr^ge  has  a  legal  right  to  a  poai- 

n  a3^rofeiisorw.itli  practically  life  tenure.  The  standards 

'CeacluTS  in  the  eoU^ge  are  disliuctly  inferior  to  those  fbr-^ 

in  the  lycSe,  a  fact  M'hieh  to  some  extent  cxplahis 

eacknowledged  inferiurity  of  tlie  work  done  in  the  former. 

ooUige,  in  addition  to  some  -proJesacuTs  agrSgds  and 

'  holding  the  master's  degree,  are  found  some  teachers 

Iding  the  bachelor's  degree  only  or  those  with  special 

rtjficatcs. 
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Again  as  in  Germany  the  sjilaries  paid  appear  small  to  ll 
Ainrritnvn  teacher.  All  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  ai 
(lividixl  into  six  classes.  The  teacher  nnist  have  been  at  leaj 
two  yeara  in  service  before  lie  is  eligible  for  i»Y)motion  froi 
the  sbcth  class  (the  lowest)  into  the  nest  class.  lie  ma 
have  been  nineteea  yeurs  in  the  ser\ace  before  he  can  b 
promoted  into  the  first  (highest)  class.  For  full  professoi 
in  the  iychs  (who  receive  the  liighest  salaries  for  teiichii] 
alone)  the  pay  ranges  in  the  provincial  schools  from  370 
francs  ($7-t0)  to  6700  francs  ($1340).  In  Paiis  the  sain 
for  the  regular  pnjfessor  ninges  from  5500  francs  (?110(I 
to  9000  francs  ($1800),  yrofeaneuTS  tiyrcyitV  each  receivin 
500  francs  ($100)  additional. 

Women  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  for  girk  secur 
appointments  by  completing  the  work  of  llie  secondai; 
school  and  seeming  its  diploma  and  by  securing  the  ttgrigu 
ihn.  Ordinarily  the  certificate  to  teach  ialhegirlssecoudan 
Sfihool  is  obtjiined  after  completmg  the  second  yesir  of  woril 
ill  the  normal  school  and  passing  contpetitivc  examinations 

8?.  Secondary  education  and  the  social  orgauizatioa  h 
France.  France  in  the  not  verj*  distant  past  has  at  different 
Ijcriods  been  a  monarchy,  on  empire,  and  a  republic,  aw 
each  of  those  stages  through  which  Trenclt  smrifty  luu 
passed  Inis  left  it5  mark  on  the  secondary  schools  of  Franci 
at  llie  present  lime.  The  social  distinctions  manifest  in  tin 
dilferentijition  between  "cleiiieiilarj'  schools"  and  "second 
iiry  schools"  is  in  part  at  least  a  rt'sult  of  the  days  of  lli< 
monarchy  and  aristocratic  prestige.  The  high  degree  o 
centraUjied  control  shows  the  effect  of  Najwle^m's  ndniin 
istr<ition  during  the  l^^st  Empire.  Keceut  reurganizjilitrt 
and  numerous  separate  movements  indicute  an  attcmp 
(rather  than  its  fulfillment)  to  adapt  the  secondary  school 
\o  the  demands  of  a  modem  republic. 
A  form  of  secondary  education  adapted  to  a  rejHibUud 
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DT  deroocralie  form  oF  social  organization  would  appi^ar  to 
postulatejiflenst  ttiroe  important  clmrftcteristirs:  (1)  schools  ^ 
free  to  all  cliildrcn  and  open  to  ail  classes  on  an  equal  bau.<i; 
{i)  schools  si^cicnt  in  number  to  afford  adequate  means  ^ 
for  educatinR  as  many  cliildren  as  can  attend  and  so  located 
that  undue  expense  is  not  to  lie  incurred  by  their  parcntji; 
(3)  schools  and  courses  so  diversified  as  to  meet  the  needa^ 
*(j^claaacs  of  children.  In  no  one  of  those  three  important 
nspccts  can  the  French  Reiniblic  be  said  to  have  approached 
Ihc  sohition  of  democratic  or  republican  education.  Egra 
Be  regularly  <rhappt'd;  seoondan.'  sc-luiola  arc  <iuitc  jusnffi- 
EPnl  in  number  and  not  satUfaetorily  distributed;  while  iho 
cnmcula  established  in  1903  did  much  to  provide  flexibility 
of  studies  adapted  to  the  diversified  neetis  of  pupils,  insufli- 
rient  provision  has  as  yet  been  made  for  many  forms  of 
wtucatipn,  and  in  the  case  of  grU  unjiist  diserimination  has 
been  made  with  regard  to  pro\'ision  for  education  leading  to 
At  university. 

88.  Secondary  education  in  France  and  America.  Much 
thai  Kis  been  said  in  eompturiiip  se<.'ond;»ry  education  in 
Ccnnany  and  in  America  may  also  lie  Siiid  in  comparing 
Secoodarj'  education  in  France  and  America.  Thus  second- 
firj*  edu<.-alion  in  France  and  in  Gennany  differs  from  that 
it  America  in  the  following  imjjortanl  res^nvts:  (a)  tl>e 
triple  school  sj'stems  nmniiiK  more  or  less  pariiUel  and  with- 
out elTective  articulation;  (h)  Ibe  sepuruliou  of  those  sys- 
tciDs  along  lines  of  social  and  ectmuniic  cleavage;  (c)  the 
separation  of  secondary  education  for  boys  and  girls;  (d)  the 
eaHier  Ijetrlimini';  yf  8econdar\'  education  in  the  schools;  (e) 
Ibc  abseuce  of  adminislnttive  division  I^etwecn  clcnicDtary  J^^ 
Mid  secondary  education  in  the  iUnerican  sense  of  those 
Ifmis,  and  the  gradual  Iraasilion  from  lower  to  hifiher 
funiis  of  education;  (/)  the  complete  sepiaraliun  of  vocational  •-• 
sdiooU  from  other  schools;  [p)  lUe  inluusive  educaUw  V^^  >< 
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vided  in  the  higher  schools  leat^g  directly  to  professional 
irork  in  the  university  without  the  in(eri»osition  of  college; 
{h)  the  existence  of  unifonu  courses  of  study  for  all  schooll 
of  the  8am«  type;  (i)  the  high  character  of  the  tearfiii^ 
staffs;  (j)  the  fact  Ihiit  the  number  of  ".higher  schools"  ii 
relatively  small  and  Uial  a  relatively  small  number  of  boyi 
and  girls  are  enrolled,  in  higher  schools  other  than  special 
vocational  schools,  etc. 

Go venimen  tally  JJrance  is  republican  or  democratic! 
educAlionally  it  is  aristocratic.  Ip  many  respects  Franct 
and  America  liavc  common  funilamcnlal  problems  to  solve 
throufih  education  and  in  no  small  degree  through  secondaiy 
education.  As  at  present  organized  the  secondajy  schools  cJ 
France  are  better  suited  to  a  non-democratic  form  of  socieV 
tlian  to  a  republic,  are  more  comparable  to  those  of  molH 
fiTchal  states  of  Europe  than  to  those  of  America,  and  in 
organization  and  administration  haye  little  to  ofia'  to  tbv 

of  aecpudflry  education  in  America. 


in.  Secondaht  Education  in  Enulano  \ 

89.  Organization  of  Becondai;  education  in  Eogjaoi 
In  Germany  and  in  France  the  State  control  of  secondai^ 
education  was  early  assumed  and  at  present  is  practicaHf 
complete,  with  the  result  that  secondary  education  in  thoiC 
countries  may  be  intcrijreted  in  terms  of  organized  systenB 
wherein  uniformity  and  standardization  arc  the  niic.  !■ 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  nlwaj-s  been  manifest 
a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  assume  the  rcspon 
sibiljty  for  a  real  public  sj'stem  of  education.  Thus  it  wai 
not  until  1870  that  any  real  system  of  elementary  schonb 
Was  inaupirated  and  it  was  not  until  IflOS  that  anj*  res* 
progress  was  made  in  the  establishment  of  a  sj-stem  of  public 
oecondnry  schools.   E^■en  at  present  it  is  scarcely  possabic 
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,t  of  s  system  of  secondary  schools,  but  several  differ- 
typeft  or  ^'stems  must  be  considered. 
Kngland  uiow  than  in  any  other  country  private  initia- 
controlled  education  and  particularly  secondary 
Son.    From  tlie  l)e^nninfi  of  secondary  education  in 
■t  countrj"  doioiiiaut  control  in  the  field  of  secondary 
bcation  has  been  exercised  by  the  clergy,  by  corporations 
jjdependcnt  foundations,  /piilds.  etc.),  and  by  individuals, 
Iring  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  municipal- 
assumed  more  and  more  influence.    Only  nithin  the 
t  few  years  has  any  serioua  attempt  been  made  to  organ- 
I  national  control  over  any  part  of  secondary  education. 
[n  the  following  sections  two  general  classes  of  secondary 
LooU  of  England  wiU  be  considered  briefly;  (1)  Endowed 
d  private  scJiools,  with  particular  attention  to  the  "  great 
blic  schools"  of  the  *'fijst  grade";  (2)  secondary  schools 
uch  have  to  some  extent  come  within  the  super\ision  of 
t  Government  and  are  on  the  "grant  list"  or  the  list  of 
ifficient"  schools. 

90.  The  "Great  Public  Schools"  of  England-'  For  more 
an  five  centuries  after  their  beginning  in  ldtj3  the  "great 
iblic  grammar  jK-booIs''  were  the  dominant  institution  for 
jondary  education  la  England  and  their  unchallenged 
e^oiincnce  coatiaues  at  the  presyut  lime.    In  1867  the 

'  "Hic  rentier  faiuQiur  willi  llic  nomcndaturc  of  :VnuTi«in  schools  roiut 
Nm  of  miKiaUTpretiiig  the  nomenclature  of  the  EuKlUh  st-liools.  The 
h "public"  isapplicU  in  Kn^-jjinil  lu  tin;  i^iHJowgd  adicHji^  here  luentioncd. 
Ml  are  just  lie  nvcne  of  the  "puli'lic-  ttckiKiIs  '  nl'  Ihe  LiiiteJ  Stftt«. 
iM  Ibe  majority  of  thomr  Rchoclit  nn  hoanliag-ichoola,  the  .\nieri<»'n 
iv  is  likely  iil«>  to  mwinterpret  the  leria  "board  «:hoo]s.'*  which  is 
|tlw1f  applied  in  Kn^and  to  n?!i»r»lH  iinrkr  the  onntrol  (ff  hiho^  boards 
IIhu  DOthine  tn  lio  with  hoard ing-^phool!!.  The  term  "gramniarnHiools'* 
li  be  undenitixKl  tmm  the  old  l^tl.in  griLtnmur  school  and,  of  cuurse,  hiu 
irfcreiwe  to  the  term  aa  employed  id  the  Waited  States  for  the  "pAm- 
t"  (rades  of  ti>*  elementary  nehinJ.  Fui-tlier.  "  preparatory  sclioola  "  in 
^Utd  |ire|iare  for  the  "Kreul  pulilic  xcliunlii,"  imt  fur  llie  iinivcraitj'  as 
t'*preparatorj'  schools"  in  Amcrk-a  jirqinrc  lar  coUcgc. 
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Brilisli  Schools  Tnqtiirj'  CoTiimissinn  placed  tliosc  schools 
in  an  exclusive  cl.i.ss  comprliing  Die  "first-KrH*lc"  scc-nruljiry 
schools,  a  distinction  which  obtains  informally  at  present. 
In  this  group  tlie  following  (and  no  others)  were  included: 
Winchester  (founded  in  1382),  Eton  (1440).  Shrvwshuiy 
(1552).  Westminster  (1560),Runhy  (1561).  Harrow  (1571), 
Charterhouse  (IGll),  Si.  Pauls^lSra),  Merchant  Taylors' 
(1561).  Of  these  all  evccpt  the  two  last-ttientioned  arc 
boarding-schools.  The  historic  importance  of  these  schools, 
the  selected  class  of  their  pfttronage,  and  the  superior  char- 
at'ler  of  the  education  pro\'idcd  has  given  them  a  pi^eniinrtlt 
position  among  the  secondary  scIkkMs  not  only  of  Knjflftnd 
but  of  the  world,  and  justifies  the  view  which  regards  them 

!.  as  national  institutions.  Tliey  occupy  a  position  in  Kngland 
■^al  is  paralleled  Uy  no  other  institution  for  secondary  edu- 
cation in  any  other  country  and  their  influence  on  English 

[.  history  and  on  Knplish  society  has  probably  been  grealrr 

than  any  other  institution.  Any  complete  analysis  ol  their 

place  among  the  schools  of  England  would  cany  us  far 

beyond  the  limitations  of  our  present  puriJOse.    We  miiy 

note,  however,  ccrt:'.in  material   [wints.     Schools  of  ll>«t 

type  cannot  properly  be  considered  as  an  imjiorlanl  pBit 

of  a  system  of  public  secondary  schools  which  is  desiiCUM 

for  lx>y9  in  general.    Tlie  opportunity  for  scivndjiry  educ** 

\  tion  in  such  schools  must  perforce  be  limited,  highly  »ekv' 

I  live,  and  restricted.    Although  they  are  termed  "public 

schools,"  they  are  essentially  private,  and  stand  in  strong 

contrast  to  the  secondary  schools  of  Germany,  F^imce. 

and  America.   It  may  well  be  que.tt  toned  whether  the  erist- 

,  cnce  of  such  highly  selective  schools  not  directly  controUw! 

'  iby  the  State  have  not  acted  as  a  serious  chedc  on  the  devekip- 

lUent  of  a  system  of  real  public  secondary  schools. 

Needless  to  say,  schools  of  this  t>^^e  are  conservatively 
jdgasical  and  ace  dominated  by  preparation  for  entrance  t» 
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t  university.  Troj^rams  of  slutlj'  and  orgauizatioiis  differ  ■ 
r  the  several  scliouls  no  that  it  U  iuiftutj^ible  lo  present  I 
tn  a  tj'picaJ  pruKram.  L&DinuiKe,  c»p«ii:dly  the  onctcai 
igiuges,  and  mathematics  all  but  monopolize  the  ciir- 
lulum.  Acconiing  to  tlic  specialist  lu  cduimtion  in  foreign 
tries  (United  States  Bureau  of  Edueutiuii)  a  typical 
c^nun  comprises  the  following  subjects:  * 

Cknical  aide:  Eeligion,  English,  Latin.  Greek,  French,  hi*, 
tory,  gcographj",  arithmtUc.  matlietnatics, 
natural  sciences,  drawing,  singJiiK. 

Uodcro  side:  MatUematJca.  English,  Ijttiii.  French,  German, 
iiislon'  and  geography,  natiiral  science,  draw- 
ing, singinj?. 

Boys  enter  these  schools  ul  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen' 
la  a  "preparatoiy"  course  ui  one  of  tJie  uimicrous  pri- 
ite  "i>rcparatory  schools  "  which  exist  almost  solely  for  llie 
nipose  of  preparing  hoys  for  tidmissioii  to  the  endowed 
booU.  Nominally  there  are  six  "fornis"  or  grades,  though 
«  lowest  is  frequently  onntte<l  and  In  some  schools  other 
raw  are  missing.    Grading  and  promotion  are  flexibly 
ganized  and  administered  and  it  is  possible  for  each  Iwy 
pftss  through  the  school  much  according  to  his  individual 
nlity  and  application.    Howe^'cr.  if  he  reaches  tlie  sixthi 
rm  early  he  commonly  remains  in  that  grade  until  aboutJ  / 
Cage  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  when  he  enters  the  univer-* 

y- 

jt.  Other  endowed  and  private  secondary  schools.  In 
dition  la  the  nine  "great  public  schooU,"  comprismg  the 
Mip  of  "  first-grade  secondary  sehools,"  there  is  a  very 
fge  number  of  other  endowed,  proprietary,  and  private 
K>ndary  schools.   Some  of  these  endowed  schools  are  of 

^  fffporf  of  Uic  United  States  Commianotur  oj  EducaiioK  (IDIO),  vol.  t, 
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a  character  quite  comparable  to  that  of  the  "first-gracte'* 
schools  except,  prrhai>s,  in  historical  and  social  prestige 
Proprietary  and  private  schools  controlled  by  individiiaLi, 
stodc  comp&nies,  etc.,  range  all  the  way  from  very  gwd  to 
very  bad.  Tlicir  varied  chajracter  prevents  anj-tliiiig  liJce 
satisfactory  analysis  in  small  space.  In  general  these  schools 
all  imitate  the  great  public  schools.  Some  of  the  best  in 
every  imi>ortaut  respect  aliould  be  ranted  on  a  par  with 
/'first-grade"  schools.  At  the  other  extreme  are 
Which  must  be  considered  as  commercial  ventures  of  a 
nicious  cliaracter.  Betiveen  the  two  extremes  are  f( 
(Schools  of  all  sorts  and  grades. 

92.  The  old  muiiicipal  "  board "  secondary  schools. 
While  there  was  no  aerioua  attempt  to  de^■elop  a  naticriui) 
system  of  secondary  schools  in  England  until  the  period 
1899-1902,  and  ti'hile  the  numerous  endowed  and  private 
secondary  schools  dominated  the  field,  many  municijMlitiefl 
throughout  the  country  had  established  public  "'(xMtfd" 
schools  under  the  control  of  local  authorities.  Their  ciiai- 
acters  varied  widely  according  to  the  ditferent  ronununilies. 
and  uniformity  was  not  to  be  found.  With  the  be^nttinff 
of  the  development  of  a  national  s;>'stem  iu  1899-1902  those 
"board"  schools  were  mtrj^  into  schools  of  the  type  con- 
udered  in  the  following  section. 

93,  "  Grant-list "  and  "  efficient  "  secondary  schools. 
The  beginning  of  a  s}'£t€m  of  public  secondary  schools  in 

\  Ettglaud  is  found  lu  tlie  creation  of  a  Board  of  EducatiuD 
for  England  and  Wales  in  1899  which  provided  a  central 
I  agency  for  educational  affairs.  By  the  law  of  1902  the  con- 
trol of  non-private  secondary  schools  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  older  school  boards  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
county  and  county-borough  councils.   Tliat  act  provided:' 

>  Rrjmri  of  tht  Untied  StaUa  Coamiuiantr  oj  Eiiucaiian  (.1914).  vd.  K 
pp.  680-87. 
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Tlw  local  ediicatioa  authority  shall  consider  the  educational 
of  their  area  and  take  suoli  steps  as  seem  to  them  desirable, 
ter  foiisul Uttiuu  witli  ttiu  btuird  of  c^lueatiori,  tu  supply  or  aid 
:  supply  nf  ecliiratinn  other  than  elementary,  and  to  promote  the 
aeral  co-ordiiiatioa  of  all  forms  of  education. 

In  accordance  <n-ith  this  law  new  schools  of  secondary] 
er  supported  by  public  funds  have  been  established 

d  others  brought  within  tlie  scope  of  State-aided  second- 
iry  education.    The  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  a 
theme  of  granting  national  funds  to  local  schools  as  a  means 
f  brintiin^  the  secondarj-  schools  under  its  super\isioa  and 
0  aouie  extent  under  its  control.    The  acceptance  of  aid 
torn  the  Board  of  Education  and  submission  to  its  super- 
rision  is  volontaiy  on  the  part  of  the  school  authoriliea,  but 
►hen  the  school  accepts  gtunl  aid  it  must  meet  the  require- 
tienU  and  submit  to  the  supervision  of  the  national  author- 
lies.  Tiiis  method  of  increasing  the  State  control  of  second- 
ly education  has  l>een  successful  ia  American  States  and 
ids  fair  to  establish  a  real  fystem  of  secondary  schools  in 
Sogiand  and  Wales.   Within  about  a  dozen  years  after  the 
winning  of  the  movement  its  success  has  been  great. 
bxording  to  the  latest  official  returns  (before  the  war)  the 
nunber  of  aecondary  schools  in  England  receiving  grants 
na  898,  including  402  controlled  by  local  authorities,  424 
tod&wed  schools,  26  schools  belonging  to  the  Girls'  Public 
Day  School   Trust,  and  46  controlled   by  Roman  Catholic 
wdpfs  or  communities.     These  schools   enrolled    158,832 
Pnpib  (85,110  boys,  73,722  girls)  and  em]>loyed  0126  fuU- 
Kme teachers  and  about  3000  part-time  instructors.'  These 
Vt known  as  "grant-liat"  schools.    In  addition  there  are 
■  Dombor  of  private  secondary  schools  which  invite  tha 
Ciapection  of  and  a  certain  amoimt  of  supervision  by  the 

'  RrjnH  of  tht  CniUd  Statu  Commueiotter  of  Edueaiion  (1914),  vol.  i. 
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j  Board  of  Education  but  which  do  not  conform  entirely  to 
v  the  requirements  for  grant  aid.   These  are  known  as  "efB* 

\aait"  schools.  Altogether  in  1D13-M  there  were  llifl 
secondary  schools  in  England,  \\-ith  on  enrollment  of  about 
221^,375  pupils,  in  some  relation  to  the  Board  of  Education,' 
However,  the  nmjorily  of  private  scliools  do  not  come  nitfaia 
this  system. 

The  reader  will  not  fall  to  note  that  the  situation  in  Enf- 
land  at  tlie  present  day  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  sitnft* 
tion  in  tlie  United  States  in  the  middle  of  the  mneteenth 
century  when  the  public  high  school  was  in  the  midst  of 
its  strugi;lc  for  supremiuy  with  the  private  academy.  He 
should  note  also  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Edn* 

.'cation  provide  Uiat  a  certain  proportion  of  places  in  tie 

CI  grant-aided  secondary  school  (ordinarily  about  twenty-fi« 
|I>er  cent)  must  be  open  free  to  the  class  of  children  that 
'attend  the  public  elementjirj'  school.  Thus,  although  falling 
J  far  short  of  thoroughly  democratic  ideals  of  free  pubUo 
I  education,  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  have 
I  Krciitly  improved  the  opportunities  of  the  oomnion  people 
'  for  secondary  oducittion. 

94.  The  curricula  of  English  secondary  schools.  It  v 
totally  impossible  to  speak  of  the  curriculum  of  the  English 
secondarj*  school  in  the  definite  sense  in  which  one  may 
speak  of  the  curriculum  of  German  or  French  higher  schools- 
In  the  more  prominent  endowed  and  private  schools  tboe 
is  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity  determined  by  the  fart 
that  they  have  a  common  aim  —  prcpanAion  for  the  uci' 
versitj*.  The  conservative  character  of  the  older  schooV 
will  probably  change  only  as  the  spirit  of  modernism  affects 
the  universitit's-  In  the  lesser  private  schools  the  cuiricuto 
*.  /vary  more  or  less  according  to  the  p;irticular  classes  w 
patronage  invited  or  given.    In  the  grant-list  schools  there^ 

'  Rfport  oj  &e  Utnted  &Laia  CummiMUiaer  of  EJmalion  (lS16),Vol> 
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manifest  a  tendencj'to  develop  greater  uniformity,  a1thou>;h 
tliat  is  fiir  from  liavin^  been  consunimatctl  at  present. 

The  Board  of  Kducation  defines  a  secondary  scliool  as 
Lone  which 

[effcrs  to  each  of  its  pupils  a  progressive  course  of  instniction  ...  in 
[suhjn>U  nwfASAry  tc>  a  gixxl  genoral  wltieatioii,  upon  tines  suitable 
I  for  pupils  of  aa  ae«  range  aa  wide  as  from  twelve  to  sevuaUxii. 

If  such  a  school  is  to  receive  "grant  aid"  the  followii 
subjects  must  be  offered  and  are  obligatory.  English  L-ui- 
and  literature,  at  least  one  language  other  Uiaii  Eug- 
liA,  geography,  history,  mathematics,  science,  and  draw- 
ing, A  curriculum  including  two  languages  other  than 
English,  but  making  no  provision  for  instruction  iu  Latin, 
wl!  only  be  approved  where  the  board  are  satisfied  tliat  Uie 
Duisston  of  Latin  is  for  the  educational  advantage  of  tlie 
Kkool.  Instruction  In  science  must  include  practical  work 
l>y  the  pupils.  Adequate  provisioa  must  be  made  for  organ- 
ized games,  physical  exercises,  manual  instruction,  and  sing- 
ing. Schools  for  girls  must  offer  practical  instruction  in 
dyaiestic  subjects,  such  as  needlework,  cookery,  laundry'''^* 
irork,  housekeeping,  and  household  liygiene.  Constderoblo 
laiilude  is  allowed  the  local  authorities  to  adapt  the  cur- 
lioilum  to  special  local  needs. 

in  Euylaud.  There,  too,  as  in  Anicricn,  Germany, 
Prsnoe,  and  other  countries,  secondary  etiucatioii  for  girls 
Ijegan  as  a  result  of  private  initiative,  Tlie  movement  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  decade  or  a-o  preceding  1892 
then  endo^TJients  had  been  established  for  about  forty- 
fii>"«  girls'  schools.  The  Girls'  PubUc  Day  School  Coniptmy 
Crrmt),  one  of  those  semi-private,  semi-public  school 
Bocieties  which  have  been  so  active  iu  the  educaUotuiV  \i.\i- 


95.  The  seccndaiy  education  of  girls  in  England.  As 
■jkstmntrics  of  Europe  the  education,  of  girls  was  long  de- 
Hlin 
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tory  of  England,  established  thirty-four  schools  betwem 
1873  and  1897.  Many  of  those  schools,  together  with 
others,  came  imdcr  tKe  regulations  of  1902  regarding  grant 
aid,  and  thus  came  more  or  less  into  the  public  "system" 
in  the  sense  previously  suggested. 
.  While  coeducation  is  by  no  means  the  usual  practice  in 
I  secondary  schools  in  England  (quite  the  opposite,  of  oouiWi 
I  in  endowed  and  private  schoob)  economic  factors  have 
affected  the  situation  in  many  smaller  communities  aiu) 
even  in  some  of  the  larger  towns.  Of  the  028  schools  b 
England  and  Wales  which  were  recognized  by  the  Boatil 
of  Kducation  as  "efBcient"  in  1909-10,  there  were  IW 
schools  in  which  boys  and  girls  were  taught  logelbtf 
throughout  the  school  and  83  in  which  Uiey  were  tauj^ 
together  in  some  classes, 

q6.  Secondary  schools  and  other  departments  of  edua- 
'  tion.  The  absence  of  an  organized  system  of  education 
in  England  necessarily  means  a  lack  of  close  articulation 
Ijetween  the  various  departments.  The  more  praminent 
endowed  and  private  schools  recruit  their  pupils  from  the 
."preparatory  schools"  which  are  designed  almost  exdl 
sively  to  prepare  boys  for  the  examinations  via  whidi 
may  pass  into  tlie  secondary  schools.  In  1910  there 
about  360  schools  of  tliat  type  with  an  average  enrollmait 
erf  thirty-seven  pupils.  Each  important  "public**achoollM* 
its  own  group  of  fitting  schools. 

With  regard  to  the  public  elementary  schools: ' 

The  official  r^ulatioas  declare  it  to  be  "an  important  thoufdi 
subsidiary  object  of  tlie  elementary  school  to  discover  tlldi^'ii}u^ 
childreo  who  show  promise  of  exceptional  capacity,  ami  to  cirv-dop 
their  special  gifts  —  so  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  paaa  at  tte 
proper  age  into  secondary  schools,  and  bo  able  to   derive  li< 

1  Cf .  Sniitb,  A.  T..  iu  Muaiw,  P.  (Kditor),  A  Cuciopedia  nf  Edacatilt 
to/.  //,  p.  473. 
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ttximum  of   bcnofit  from  the  education  there  o(Fer«il  them." 
lie  transfer  of   pupils    from  elementary  to  aecoridary  schools 
)uld  take  pliicc  aut  later  tUoo  the  twelfth  year  or  age,  but  an< 
tier  age  is  encouraged  by  a  grant  patil  on  traintrtrred  pupils 
twcca  tlie  tgw  of  tun  aud  twelve  years.    The  main  grant  iiii 
SCondary  srhonli,  however,  is  paid  In  respect  to  pupils  bctwccnl 
^  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen  years.  ' 

lihimren  of  ordinary  abilitj'  who  leave  the  etcmctitary  scliool 
or  thirteen  years  of  age,  evening  schools  offer  o[>portu- 
oontlnuef]  training,  and  as  these  schools  are  claaaul  under 
""higher  eduvutiou,  there  ore  two  diverging  roatla  leading 
ipward  fram  the  elementary  schools.' 

For  public  schools  the  general  sclieme  ot  articuktion  aicy 
seen  frvm   the  following   table   which  approximately 
lis  the  situutioo. 

Tabu:  Cn 

Aieiitfvin             r  8      9      to     ft      U     IS     I|      IS      It      tt      IS     U 

BTy-itudird-.-.l  It  lit    tV     V     rt    Vli 

■rjKbool 1       *       9       t      « 

reittsoiburMlKMl-.  It        a     (I) 

Dalian  wbonl    I       t        3       i       S 

r  bMlitutioo* ••.  _  .  .  — 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  rough  table  that  the  articit- 
tion  between  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  i»- 
or  flexible  arcording  to  one's  viewpoint.    The  over- 
}mg  of  the  last  grades  of  the  elomcntarj*  school  and  the 
grades  of  the  secondarj*  school  is  noticeable.     The 
ft  which  the  "^ant-Usl"  scliools  make  on  the  public 
lentary  schools  may  be  observed  from  Table  CIII. 
Admission  of  students  to  the  college  or  university  is  al- 
through  examinational   To  the  universities  of  Ojcford 
Cambridge  boys  are  commonly  admitted  via  exami- 
atioas  from  the  endowed  and  private  schools.   Modem 
ponal  universities,  such  as  those  of  London,  Manchester,. 
^.  draw  their  students  from  a  less  restricted  class. 
*  Board  qf  Edueaiion  Report  (1!>U-I2),  pp.  ■]&.  00. 
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TabLI:  CIH.     ESBOLLMEIfT  OF   PUFTLS  IN   BkGUlKD  AMD 

Wales,  1911-1*  * 

Elcmuiitjiry  Mcljoola 6Mifitl 

SiTfiiiilnry  »rhnolj  on  ^rantlKt llL'i.1117 

Twhiiioiil.  art,  uiiJ  evening  mOiooIs  on  gnuit-lut 843.738 

Higher  cIcmcntAT:^  wchooL* 9,300 

*  Btvol  if'l^  Unilad  StaM  Cammaiivnur  </  EdtKaliun  (Lftit),  vol.  t,  pp.  TSMH 

97.  Secondary  schools  and  the  social  organizatioa  il 
England.  For  centuries  IIk*  greater  part  of  secondary  eti* 
ication  in  England  has  been  carried  on  by  private  and  est 

X  fdowed  institutions,  the  grc^i.t  majority  of  which  were  boari 
ing-schools.  In  no  other  country  has  the  private  or  sen* 
private  school  played  so  large  a  part  in  secondary  educatio* 
and  probably  in  no  other  country  has  the  boarding-scLod 
^played  so  important  a  role,  though  common  throughtw! 
Europe.  In  its  dependence  on  private  secondary  schooll 
England  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  Germaliy,  FnuWft 
America,  and  most  important  states.  Objections  to  the  non* 
public  school  in  England  arc  many  and  its  weaknesses  sM 

/  .evident.  Il  has  prevented  or  at  any  rate  delayed,  the  <te*tij 
[opment  of  free  public  rind  universal  secondary  educatidl^ 
jit  has  prevented  many  children  from  recdviuj;  the  bencH 

*■  of  higher  education.  It  has  fostered  irunscrv.iltsm  and  tn* 
dition.    It  has  prevented  a  desirable  degree  of  iiniFormnj 

^'  and  standardisation  in  secondarj'  education.  Illias  bcrt 
a  system  of  education  which  was«weU  adapted  to  the  ne«fa 
and  opi>ortunities  of  a  few,  but  it  has  neglcclfid-thcjiwds  of 

V  the  many.    Il  has  fostered  a  spirit  of  class  distinction  (A 

«i  great  socbil  significance.  All  these  strictures  arc  jtistified 
and  arc  recognized  in  England  as  well  as  elsewhere.  On  ihi 
other  hand,  if  the  theory  dominant  in  English  education 
up  to  Uic  present  be  accepted,  if  it  be  granted  that-weonA 

.   .  nry  education  for  the  purpose  of  developing  leaders  ts  a  ten- 

-"  able  theory,  then  many  advantages  can  be  sbowiTlo  hail 
■-.    resulted  from  the  EngU&K  sccondarj-  schools. 
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To  the  selected  group  of  boys  who  arc  able  to  attend  such 
Bdiools  as  are  represented  by  the  Iwtter  class  of  endowed 
and  private  institutions  there  is  aiTordcd  an  cdticalion,  a 
irai'nirtg  which  isfar  more  than  inatntction  with  eniplmsls 
on  the  intelleetunl  side.  '\Vhnte\'er  fauUs  nmy  be  attributed 
lo  Kiifclish  setiondivry  schools  of  the  tj-pe  t-onsidered  liere, 
tirey  must  certainly  be  balanced  in  part  by  the  character  of   , 
social,  and  i>hj;3ir-iil  training  wliich  the  mdow'ed  ■^ 
tfiiT  better  class  undoubtedly  afford.    To  that 
Iruning  certain  elements  evidently  contribute  much:  the  ' 
Kthletic-aiid  ou_t-of-door  life  which  is  even  more  extensive 
than  in  America;  the  intimate  social  relations  bct^vcen  the"^ 
students  and  between  students  and  teachers;  the  high  tra-    * 
ditionaJ  ideals  whic^r^ien^ieale  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the^'  , 
fidiools,    All  thijydas  had  its  effect  and  has  made  the  en- 
schools  of  England  a  powerful  force  Jiflecting  English 
iety  and  pnblic  life.    For  instance,  Eton  alone  has  fur-  | 
Iiished  England  with  ten  prime  aiinlsters,  twenty-two  gov- 
emor-generals  of  India,  and  innumerable  cabinet  minigterg  I 
and  otberjuhlie  mtm 

While  the  secondary  edueatipn  afforded  by  the  endowed 

and  private  schools  irf  England  has  been  satisfactorj'  for  the 

igher  classes  —  probablj'  superior  to  that  which  will  ever 

uffcirdod  by  purely  public  schools  —  secondary  education  I 
for  the  other  classes  of  soeiety  has  been  quite  inadequate.  1 

;C  movement  inangurltted  by  the  act  of  1902  was  the  rejiult 

a  recognition  of  tlie  inadequacy  of  exisl-'iiig"f'>rms  of  sec- 

Cdary  education  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  tlie  middle 
d  lower  classes.  If  the  plans  of  the  Board  of  E<lucation 
id  of  educators  in  general  succeed,  a  real  approximatifm 
equality  ol  opportunity  in  secondary  education  may  be 
tpected  in  England  in  the  not-di.stanl  future.  Such  a  niove- 
lent  should  mean:  (1)  an  extension  of  truly  public  second-/ 
y  schools;  (2)  the  elimination,  or  at  any  rale  the  teduo 
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tion,  of  tuitiori  fees  now  w^ilurly  charged  even  in  the  "grant 
list"  secondary  schools;  (3)  the  greater  extension  of  coi 
adivpted  to  the  differgaU&.ted  needs  of  lioys  and  girls;  (4]i 
a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  pmiajtelyand  ecclesis 
rally  controlled  secondary  schools;  (5)  a  change  in  the  attjJ 
,^  Hude  of  the  people  toward  social  -disliactioga  in 
education. 


PROBLEMS  FOR  FURTHER  OINSI  DERATION 

1.  Comider  tlic  domiosDt  ideals  of  FrussilB   society  u  o^ccliu^  heC 

secondnry  sdiools. 
S.  Consider  the  dooiiiiAnt  sotdal  ideals  of  France  cut  aS'cctiiig  lier  •ecoiu}' 

ary  achooU. 
3.  Coaiidet  the  domiiiaiitt  idvu^of  K[tgli|i\d  sa  lUTectioK  lier  secoudiqp 

Compnrc  tlic  artMHlliiui]  of  secoDd^?  educaUon  with  other  dcp&rt* 
mentd  of  ^uctition  in  Franre,  Germany,  England,  and  t!i«  Inilcd 
States.   Muke  a  chart  correluting  ugc,  grade,  and  type  of  frchoul. 

A.  CwtniiBJV  tlie  CLuriL'iihi  of  French,  Prussian,  nnd  Americnn  aecondvy 
iKhools  with  speciul  reference  to:  (a)  rijjidity  or  flexibility;  (fc)  thB 
praporlionatp-  nmoiinU  of  tiaie  devoted  lospccifil  subJKrIs  or  grotipiM 
subjects;  (r)  distribution  end  conccntrntion:  (<^  omoUDt  of  tinie  id 
weekly  schedule,  etc. 

Jt.  Compare  the  faeilitiea  for  tha  secondary  ediicatjoo  of  girls  in  Europe 
«nd  in  Aiutriea. 

7.  Compiire  the  Rtntus  of  private  or  semi-private  secondary  schoola  lO 
Gcruumy,  France,  England,  and  America. 

8.  Consider  the  relation  of  trrlesiasticnl  influence  to  secondary  educaliMI 
in  (iermany,  France,  England,  and  Ameriea. 

B.  Compare  the  trnininj;.  qualifications,  teaching  efficiency,  social  st&ttila 
salary,  eLc„  of  &econilury  school  tencbera  in  Germany,  Pronct;  England^ 
and  the  United  States.  Russetl,  Farrington,  J.  F.  Brown.* 

>}Q.  CoDipare  opportunities  for  free  and  universal  secoodary  educaUon  m 
'         Germany.  France.  F.nglnnd.  and  America. 
11.  Comjiarc  the  teochintt  of  Hpirciul  suhjccta  of  Htudj-  In  Genaan,  FVewfi* 
and  Amwicnn  seenndnry  schonU-    Russell,  Farrington,* 
Compare  the  ftieilitics  fur  vocational  achoolit,  trade  scfaoolst  contliv 
tion  schoola.  in  Germonj-.  fVanc*,  Knf^land,  and  the  United  8i 
How  are  they  rclnt^ud  to  «rondnry  education? 
NUn  a  special  Etud>-  uf  tbc  school  system  of  Sweden  aa  raonnai 
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b  IMl.   (Cr.  Repart  ef  (Ac  Ctuted  SlatM  CommusioMr  of  Eduealiem\ 

(IIH3;.voI.  I.  pp.  7a»/.) 

lltke  k  iperial  studj- of  the  Polk  IliKh  Schools  of  Ueiunsrk.   ^Cf.  Bul- 

fetias  of  Uie  Uureau  of  EduLMion  (.1913),  no.  58;  (laU),  no.  *. 

Mike  a  spo-ial  stutlj'  of  the  movement  towAnl  a  "nuLionnl  nystmi" 

of  educfttioD  m  EDgluid  vith  spcd&l  tcfcreocc  to  the  Lawd  of  1904 
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SECONDAHY  EDUCATION  IN  RELATION  TO 
ELEIIEXTAJIY  EDUCATION' 

I.    GeI^ERAL  CoNsroEKATlONS 

98.  Factors  involved  in  making  distinctions.  The  division 

the  system  of  education  in  the  United  States  into  the  two 

adTuinistrative  departments  of  the  ctcmentary  school  and 

the  secondary  school  is  more  the  result  of  chanee  than  of 

any  attempt  to  build  up  a  projierly  ajticiJatcd  system  of 

schools.   The  fact  that  present  conditions  have  not  always 

obtained  in  this  country  and  the  fact  that  systems  of  educa- 

lon  in  other  comitrics  differ  radically  from  that  in  America 

nggcst  that  o\ir  present  distinction  between  elementary 

.d  secondary  education  and  Uie  existing  relation  between 

he  two  di'VTsions  of  education  may  possibly  be  improved  by 

examination  of  llie  factors  which  should  determine  the 

harocter  of  the  sj-stem.   The  first  step  in  such  an  examina- 

H>n  is  the  consideration  of  distinctions  which  have  been 

Dade  between  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Apart  from  (Ustinctions  based  on  administrative  divisions 

the  system  of  education,  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 

,lion  have  l>een  distinguished  in  numerous  ways;  on  the 

iRsis  of  the  chronological  age  of  the  children  concerned;  on 

le  basis  of  stages  of  physiolo^cal  or  psychological  devclop- 

tent,  with  special  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  puberty; 

1  the  basis  of  social  factors;  and  on  the  basis  of  the  charac- 

r  of  the  studies  pursued 

QQ.  Distinctions  based  on  chronological  age.   When  an 
ttenipt  is  made  to  define  elementary  education  aJid  accoad.- 
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ary  education  in  terms  of  the  chronological  ages  of  the 
children  tiiught,  il  is  found  that  such  a  criterion  is  a  crude 
measure  as  applied  to  the  actual  situation.  Tlieorctically 
in  the  United  Stales  the  system  of  secondary  education  is 
in  jmrt  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  children  in  attend- 
ance at  the  elementary  schools  and  secondary  schools  nit 
of  ages  conforming  roughly  to  the  standard  illustrated  in 
the  following  table. 

Table  CIV 

Gnufe 133*        AS         78         I         U       111       IV 

Age 9-T    7-3  B-0    B-IO  10-11  11-18  W-ia  1»-U  14-15  I5-1B  10-17  Vl-tt 

How  far  the  actual  distribution  of  children  is  from  the 
standard  set  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  in  Tables 
II,  HI,  and  XXV.  In  most  school  systems  a  larger  number 
of  fourteen-  and  fifteen-year-old  children  is  found  in  the  ele- 
mentarj'  school  than  in  the  secondary  school,  and  in  all  coses 
the  variability  of  age  ivith  reference  to  grade  and  of  grade 
with  reference  to  age  is  so  great  as  to  make  clironologicil 
age  but  an  approximate  criterion  of  the  delimitation  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  In  a  general  seiuw  only 
is  chronological  age  to  be  used  as  a  measure  of  school  prog- 
ress.   It  can  never  afford  a  line  of  clear  demarcation. 

100.  Distinctioiis  based  on  development.  The  distinctioD 
between  elementary  education  and  secondary  education  luu 
been  based  on  stages  in  the  physiological  and  psychological 
development  of  children  more  frequently  and  more  persist- 
ently than  on  any  other  one  factor.  In  general  it  is  a  fact 
which  may  be  accepted  that  the  majority  of  boys  and  girli 
in  the  elementary  school  have  not  yet  reachwt  the  stage  of 
adolescence  and  that  the  majority  of  boys  and  girb  in  the 
high  schoul  have  reached  that  stage.  It  is  nevertheless  tnt 
that  adolescent  boys  and  girls  are  found  in  the  elementary 
sdiooh  in  practically  as  large  numbers  as  in  the  high  scfaooll 
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if  most  school  systems.  It  U  further  true  that  a  significant 
iroportion  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  oarly  grades  of  the  sec- 
ndary  school  have  not  yet  rcaehcd  the  stage  of  adolescence, 
t  must  he  recognized  that  in  American  schools  pupils  in 
he  later  grades  of  the  secondary  school  are  jtretlominanliy 
doleaceut  or  pubescent  and  tliat  pupiU  in  tlie  earlier  grades 
I  the  elementary  scliool  are  predominantly  immature.  In 
he  later  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  however,  and  the 
arlier  grades  of  the  high  school  (especially  in  the  first  year) 
lOR-adolesccnt  pupils  and  adolescent  pupils  are  intermingled 
I  such  an  extent  that  any  clear  distinction  between  ele- 
amtary  cdiication  and  secondary  education  is  impossible 
It  the  very  point  where  distinction  Is  important.  In  gen- 
ial (hut  only  in  general)  we  may  say  that  pupils  in  grades 
M  to  five  or  six  of  tlie  elementary  school  form  a  group 
ooghly  homogeneous  with  respect  to  the  phenomena  c4 
idolesccnce  (being  predominantly  immature),  that  ]>upila 
B  grades  seven  and  eight  of  Uie  elemenlarj'  school  and  in 
he  first  grade  of  the  high  school  form  a  group  widely  van- 
We.  and  that  pupils  in  the  last  three  grades  of  the  high 
chool  form  a.  group  roughly  homogeneous  with  respect  to 
dolescence  (being  predominantly  mature).  The  bearing 
f  theories  oi  periodic  or  concomitant  development  and  oi 
lltalory  or  ^a3iar development  on  this  problem  has  al- 
Esdy  been  discussed. 

Somewhat  allied  to  the  distinction  based  on  the  difference 
ctween  immature  (non-pubescent)  pupils  and  maturing  or 
tature  (pubescent  and  postpubescent)  pupils  is  that  sug- 
teted  in  the  following  quotation: 

There  is  a  stage_  tn  menlaLdcvelopment,  above  the  empirical 
—  uid  helow  ttie  phUo!iopliic&l,  which  we  may  call  the  "scieii-. 

The  grade  of  education  corresponding  to  Uiis  intermcdiittp 
may.  quite  naturally,  be  called  secondary,  tfiat  Ijciow  it  bein^ 

primary,  and  that  above  it,  higher.  The  priuukx^  qi  «^- 
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tncntary  division  deals  mainly  with  things  in  ttcir  unessential 
rt?Ialioii»ihip3,  their  resemblamries  aud  differei  !<■««,  their  ctiUucation 
iti  space,  ami  th»?ir  orderly  orraiigc-aicnt  la  U*iiiporai  series.  It 
rlst-s,  to  be  sure,  to  general  ideas,  but  hardly  BJTivt^  at  tu^'icit 
doGnition  of  its  'uicas.  The  scK'ondary  division  deals  with  ideas 
more  clearly  defined;  and  it  comes  to  an  undt^rstanding  of  tliiogt 
lis  organized  into  coherent  sj-stcnia  tlirough  the  operation  of 
principles  as  thoae  of  mechanical jCftU»atioii  ojid  himiaa  imititl 
Tlies«  principles  have  already  become  familiar,  to  be  sure,  in 
curlier  stage,  but  mot  in  their  largi;r  signiBcance.' 

As  indicating  a  general  truth  concerning  the  inlellectual 
pnxH^scs  of  the  immature  and  the  mature  pupil  such  a  30^ 
gcstinu  may  lie  acecptcd.  The  statements  cannot,  howevTT. 
be  taken  as  indicating  any  clear  distinction  between  ete- 
racntary  education  and  aeeondarj-  education  as  far  as 
transition  point  between  the  two  is  concerned.  The 
vious  relation  of  the  definitions  to  theories  of  serial 
periodic  and  saltatory  development  will  not  escape 
reader. 

loi.  Distinctions  based  on  social  Cactors.  Distinrtii 
between  lower  and  higher  education  based  on  social  faetflif 
are  more  common  and  much  more  important  in  Europran 
states  than  in  America.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  lower  and  higher  education  in  Germany  and  Franec  are 
separated  by  lines  of  social  and  economic  eleavafie  and  havf 
but  little  articulation.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  thf 
terms  elementary  education  and  secondary  education,  ele- 
mentary schools  and  secondary  schools,  shoidd  be  inte^ 
preted  with  great  caution  when  any  comparison  is  attempted 
beti*'een  foreifin  and  American  schools. 

Social  distinctions  between  elementary  educatbn  and 
secondary  education  have  not  been  entirely  wanting,  how- 
ever, in  America.  Their  Iwsls  is  found  in  the  conception  that 

'  Tlniwn,  E.  E ,  Thf  Mid-ing  of  Our  Middle  Sckoolji.  p.  3.  quul«d  wilh 
tbc pcrmiasioa  oi  the  puhlishcrs,  Longmans,  Green.  Si  Co. 


^mentno'  education  is  appropriate  for  uil  children  while 
Sfxxjndary  «liir.ition  (of  necessity  in  pniiTtiw  if  not  of  choice 
DT  tlieorj")  is  limited  to  &  relatively  snuiU  projjorlion  of  eliil- 
dren.  Such  a  i»nccption  is  more  or  less  nuinifeHt  in  eoin- 
pulaory  education  Jan's  and  at  times  lias  htxm  to  s*^)itic  exti'ut 
effective  in  determining  educational  thcorj^  and  i>r:u:Liw-. 
It  is,  for  instance,  involved  in  tlie  follon'ing  statement  by 
jfcdley:' 

K6eocHldarj'  ediicRtion,  under  the  definition  which  I  woiild  suj?- 

Brti  includes  ail  thtrae  studies  wliicli  are  rt-Hardwl  hy  tite  public  aa 

B>  Csr_adviUKu:^.  ta  he  a  part  of  Uie  conipiibory  educalioa  which 

pVktrivefi  to  furnish  to  all  citizens,  and  wliicli  ore  at  Uiv  same  tiino 

not  sufficiently  specially^  in  their  purpose  to  be  conaidercd  part 

of  the  technical  preparation  of  different  groups  of  citizens  for  thcjr 

scvrral  callings  in  life.    It  19  distinguished  00  the  one  hand  from 

primary  education  by  being  less  universal.    It  is  drsLiugnished  on 

the  other  hand  from  techjiicd  cdu(»itIoo  In  its  obj«ct;  iu  (ittlu^ 

the  student  to  he  a  better  man  nther  than    a   0101%  expert 

pfoducer.  Speaking  roughly,  primary  education  aims  to  secure  the 

Dectssary  levtO  of  geueral  intcUifjcuce;  technical  (.-duration  aims  1^ 

«t«re  the  necessary  level  of  professional  intelligence;  wcuiidjiry 

editcalioti  aims  at  something  in  excess  of  the  necessary  uiiuima. 

While  such  a  distinction  between  the  three  divisiona  of 
the  system  of  whication  may  by  some  be  considered  valid 
"speaking  roughly,"  it  is  obvious  that  no  clear  line  of  de- 
marcation can  be  determined  by  the  criteria  suggested,  the 
point  (grade)  at  which  the  "level  of  general  intelligence" 
ends  and  "something  in  excess  of  thenecessoij'  minima"  be- 
gins being  still  undetermined. 

102.  Distinctions  based  on  studies.  As  late  as  lOH  in 
Khedules  sent  out  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  a 
BWondary-School  student  was  defined  as  follows:  ' 

'  Uadley.  A.  T-  "The  Menoing  and  Purpose  of  Secondary  EducB-tlon," 
ftrtiev,  vol.  X,  p.  734. 

Burtau  of  Edttcntton  BiiUeOo  (1012),  no.  22,  p.  A. 
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Sooondary  atitdent  (or  high^chool  student)  should  be  t&koi 
as  iiicaiiitig  a  student  wbu  luu  coiiipleted  aii  e]eiU4mtAr.VK»clia3l 
(Mursc  of  at  l«ust  suvca  years  iu  length  (ordinarily  eiglit  yi^anl  it 
its  equivalent,  and  lias  pursued  witliin  the  pa^t  year  at  least  two 
rw'ognized  high-school  studies,  e.g.,  Latin,  French.  GennUb 
algebra,  geometry,  physical  geography,  physics,  general  history. 

Any  such  definition  of  secondajj-  education  is,  of  couran 
Inlally  lubitrary  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  already  out  rf 
harmony  witli  jiresent-day  Uicory  and  practice.  The  his- 
tory of  education  shows  clefiriy  that  no  criterion  could  ba 
more  untruatworthy  than  one  dq>endcnt  for  its  meaning  on 
specific  subjects  of  study.  This  h  particularJy  true  since  the 
development  of  vocntioiial  secondaj^'  education. 

A  distinction  offering  a  nearer  api)roach  to  criteria  of  ele- 
mentarj'  and  secondaiy  education  is  that  which  defines  the 
work  of  the  elementary  school  as  primarily  involving  the 
training  of  children  in  the  fundamental  tools  of  education 
such  as  tliat  now  fonning  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  our  eW 
mentarj'  schools.  That  training  in  the  fiuidament&l  tools  of 
etlucation  and  of  life  is  a  primary  function  of  elementary 
education  must  be  recognized.  Few  would,  however,  admit 
that  such  training  is  the  sole  function  of  the  elemOH 
tary  school.  Few  likewise  would  be  willing  to  admit  that 
even  all  the  fimdamental  tools  can  adequately  lie  flfr 
quired  in  the  elementary  sciiool.  Here  language  offers  i 
good  example.  Tlie  ineobanics  of  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
and  other  forms  of  language  work  can  doubtless  be  acquired 
in  a  relatively  short  time.  Surely,  howCT-er,  the  development 
of  ability  to  employ  the  hioffnage  tool  is  not  completed  by 
such  atlaimnentj.  The  proper  relation  of  reading,  writing 
spelling,  and  the  like  to  the  development  of  ability  to  iw 
language  aa  an  instrument  for  thinking  and  for  the  expre*- 
Bion  of  thought  13  not  cstabli-ibed  within  the  period  of  ele* 
maituxy  education  as  now  constituted.  Only  on  the  supp4^ 
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tion  that  vre  can  establish  delmitely  tlie  point  at  which 
idles  oease  to  be  "fundamentaJ  tools"  aw\  l«^x>me  sonie- 
ing  else  oould  we  distinguish  between  elenientiiry  educa- 
lion  and  secondary  education  on  such  a  basis. 
103.  The  failacy  of  sharp  distinctions.  \Mien  elementary 
lucation  qji  a  whole  is  conipared  witli  secondary  eduratJtm 
a  ■whale,  all  the  points  of  distinction  considered  in  the 
t-eding  sections  are  valid.  Pupils  in  the  secondary  school 
of  an  average  older  age  than  those  in  the  elementary 
Likewise  they  are  predominantly  pubescent  or  post- 
it  while  jmpils  in  the  elementarj'  school  are  pre- 
itly  immature.  I'upils  in  the  secondary  school  are 
I  more  select  grou|)  socially  and  economicully  than  those  in 
elementary  school.  Studies  in  the  secondary  scliool  are 
;ut  in  kind  and  require  higher  degrees  of  intmtal  abil- 
lies  than  those  in  the  elementary  school.  However,  when 
;  general  distinctions  are  made  the  basis  of  lines  of  sharp 
ition  between  the  two  divisions  of  education,  the 
igcrs  of  the  "group  fallacy"  Ijecome  very  great.  Having 
chissifietl  ]>upi1s  by  total  groups  in  the  elementary  or 
idary  school  we  tend  to  become  the  victims  of  our  own 
itions,  assuming  that  what  is  true  of  the  group  us  a 
is  true  of  the  various  sub-groups  or  iadividuals  of  tliat 
jup.  Uence  we  tend  to  think  of  pupils  in  the  last  grade  of 
elementary  school  and  pupils  in  the  £rst  grade  of  the 
tondarj"  school  as  manifesting  the  same  ditTerences  as 
jjx  found  between  elementary -school  pupils  as  a  whole 
secondaij'-scliool  pupiEs  as  a  whole.  Such  procedure 
ifallucions  in  the  extreme. 

The  priniar>'  criterion  of  the  relation  between  the  various 
ports  of  the  school  sj'stera  is  found  in  tlie  character  of  the 
devdopment  of  boys  and  girls.  Tliis  factor  was  eonsideretl 
It  seme  length  in  Chapters  I  and  11.  There  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  no  abrupt  change  in  education  is  jusVife^i 


at  «ny  }K>int  in  Uie  school  sysleiri,  bul  tlial  tlie  developi 
of  the  individual  Ijoinn  essciillaUy  a  liradiial,  <T>nt,iniiQU3. 
and  unitiiry  proc-css,  deuiands  a  gradually  clianguig,  coo* 
tiniioiis,  and  luiitary  process  ot  education.  Hence  on  Ihls 
basis  the  st-liool  system  sliouid  Ix:  without  points  of  abrapt 
transition  and  the  change  fram  wliat  is  charaileristioilfy 
elementary  to  what  is  characteristically  secondary  educntion 
must  be  gradtial. 

While  the  character  of  the  development  ot  children  (te- 
mands  that  the  transition  from  elementary  education  to 
secondary  education  be  ^adual  and  continuous,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  exigencies  of  school  organization  and 
administration  necessitate  changes  at  some  point  or  point! 
■which  must  to  some  extent  interfere  with  the  transition  of 
pupils  from  division  to  division  of  the  school  system.  Some- 
where in  the  coiu'se  of  the  pupil's  progress  he  must  be  tran*- 
ferrcd  to  a  different  building.  Somewhere  the  change  must 
be  made  from  the  single  common  course  tyjwcal  of  elemm* 
tary  education  to  the  field  of  differentiated  courses  of  llie 
secondary  school,  from  the  sinf;lo-lc;u;her-j)cr-proup  ^'slwil 
to  the  departmental  ^stcni,  from  the  administrative  r^nW 
of  the  elementary  school  to  that  of  the  seeondar>-  schocJ. 
Under  our  present  organization  the  majority  of  tho#e 
changes  are  made  abruptly  and  at  the  same  ]x>inl.  This  Ib 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  It  should  be  on  aim  o( 
organization  and  administration  to  see  to  it  tliat  the  neoe»- 
sary  changes  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  tnui»li(Mi  d 
the  pupil  shall  be  gradual  and  continuous  as  far  as  may  be 
possible. 

The  point  should  be  emphasized  that,  however  dearly 
we  may  distinguisli  between  elementary  ctlucatioii  as  a 
whole  and  secondary'  education  as  a  whole,  any  attempt 
to  draw  a  sharp  dividing  line  between  tlic  two  is  wmtrary 
to  the  dictates  of  sound  pedagog}'.  There  is  no  clear  tine 
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ilemarcation  between  eleinenlary  aad  socondnry  educa- 
Ttie  former  merges  into  Uie  latter  by  im]M:rcepUble 
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104.  Historical  development.  The  seciueritijil  ri'lLLtun  of 
Biueuturj' and  sccondiirj'  wlucation  (wltereui  iwoondiuy  ed- 
ition LieniKX'ived  usacunliiiiuitLonuf  training  foUoning 
nd  dei>endent  on  elementary  education)  re]}reBeiits  a  rela- 
Svely  recent  stage  of  d'cvclopmcnt  and  one  found  in  i-oin- 
ele  form  oiiiy  iji  America  and  in  countries  more  or  less 
lected  by  Araeri<MJi  practice.   When  we  examine  tlie  eax- 

■  forms  of  education  in  Kurope  (to  go  bank  no  farther  tlian 
Uenaissancc  and  ReEormation  i)eriods).  we  find  existing 
>differeQt  tj-pesof  schools,  the  so-called  seeondary  school 

Cmnasinm,  Latin  grammar  school,  etc.)  and  schools  of  a 
&«Tr  type  in  which  were  tauglit  only  the  rudinimts  of  read- 
ag  and  writing.  Schools  of  ttc  former  type  were  desired 
ra  the  education  of  the  higher  classes.  Schools  of  the  lower 
afforded  a  rudimentary  education  (it  can  scireely  be 
Jlcd  an  elcmcntarj'  education)  for  a  few  of  the  less  fortii- 
ite  class.  Between  these  two  typesnf  schools  IheTe  existed 
iTccognized  articulation,  as  there  existed  little  op]wrtunity 

■  change  from  one  class  of  soeiely  to  the  other.  It  is  quite 
[lijilpading  in  many  respects  to  differentiate  these  schools  as 

itary  and  secondary  schools.  Ratliir  we  should  say 
It  there  existed  diuinR  the  Renaissance  and  Heformatioa 

eriods  one  rather  complete  system  of  schools  designed  for 

\iC  higher  classes  and  another  type  of  school  (it  can  scarcely 
called  B>'stem)  for  some  of  llie  lower  classes.   This  is  all 

be  more  true  since  the  higher  type  of  school  either  provided 
own  "elementary  education"  or  depended  on  home  or 

■lorial  traiiiing  for  reading  and  wriluig  instrucliua. 
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Out  ot  those  two  ty7>C3  of  schools  have  developed  tlie  nio4 
ern  " elementary"  and  "seconflary"soJiooIs  of  Euroi»ewhidi 
only  in  tlic  most  recent  timos  liave  been  brought  into  vay 
incomplete  articulation  and  which  still  manifest  clearly  the 
lines  of  social  distinction  inherited  from  earlier  days, 

105.  The  development  of  articulation  in  America,  tht 
American  system  of  articulated  elementary  aiid  scconckiy 
education  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  tiie  more  or  hM 
parallel  systems  of  Gernuuiy.  France,  and  other  EuTopaH 
countries,  where  social  and  economic  lines  in  large  pari  do- 
terniine  the  differentiation.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  h<W- 
ever,  that  the  American  system  of  articulated  schools  orijp- 
Dated  iu  anything;  like  its  present  form.  The  first  secondaiy 
schools  in  this  country,  the  colonial  Latin  grammar  schoolli 
were  iu  uo  definite  way  articulated  with  the  "reading  and 
wTJtiiig"  schools,  "dame  schools,"  etc.,  wliich  constituted 
tlie  lower  schools  of  the  period,  but  were  complete  in  them- 
selves,  being  connected  only  with  the  college  for  which  they 
were  designed  to  prepare.  The  earliest  laws  did.  indwd, 
provide  both  for  elementary  schools  and  for  secondai? 
schools,  but  those  provisions  included  no  plan  or  su^i^eatiiKi 
fm*  articulation  between  them.  It  was  not  until  the  rise  of  the 
high  school  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  centuiT 
that  tiiere  developed  any  sort  of  organized  arti<!ulation 
between  tlie  two  departments,  though  it  should  be  noted 
that  various  comprehensive  schemes  for  state  sn,-stcni»  rf 
education  which  provided  for  a  well-articulated  s^-stem  of 
elementarj'  and  secondary  schools  had  been  proposed  aad 
in  part  adopted  before  that  time. 

The  Latin  gr.iimnar  school  was  confessedly  desicned  S(»lely 
to  prepare  l>oys  for  college  and  hence  in  port  reflected  the 
mark  of  sdci/il  dii^tiuctiun  found  in  European  scoondai7 
schools  of  the  period.  Such  boys  did  not  attend  the  "nwo- 
mon  schools."   It  was  only  with  the  establishment  of  tin 
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igh  school,  which  aimed  to  provide  secondflry  education 
boj-s  and  fnrla  who  did  not  intend  lo  go  to  college,  that 
ys  and  girls  who  had  pone  to  the  coTfivion  schools  were  pro- 
cd  vnih  a  means  of  secondary  education.  The  need  for 
icTilation   then   Iwcamc  important.    Thus  the   Boston 
glish  Clas&icaJ  (High)  School  was  established  "with  the 
gn  of  furnishing  youi^  men  of  the  city  who  are  not  in- 
ded  for  a  collegiate  course  of  study  and  irftn  hare.  mjtriie<l 
iiaual  admrJageg  of  ike  other  public  achoah  with  the  mciina 
if  completing  a  good  English  education." 
The  first  high-school  law  in  the  country  (Massachusetts, 
B47)  made  no  provision  for  the  articulation  between  the 
lecondar^'  school  and  the  elementary  school  but  rather  inter- 
fnnl  with  any  close  articulation  by  pro\*iding  for  a  certain 
imouiit  of  elymentarj'  education  in  the  liigh  stthool  pro|>cr. 
Ihis  led  to  a  considerable  amoimt  of  confusion  which  per- 
■sbnl  for  several  years.  However,  the  law  did  allow  the  local 
ichool  committees  to  determine  the  regulations  regarding 
Die  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  high  fichool  and  in  the 
Iwger  and  better  school  systems  there  soon  developed  cer- 
itatQ  standards  for  admission,  tj)  the  lii^li  sch<Kii  which  regu- 
larly involved  satisfactorj*  completion  of  the  elementary- 
(chool  studies.  This  is  specifically  so  stited  in  the  report  of 
Qie  school  committee  of  Worcester  (Massachusetts)  as  etixly 
Is  1844,  but  the  standard  had  in  fact  been  established  rather 
riterally  in  i>pactice  before  that.   The  transfer  was  regu- 
irly  made  on  the  basis  of  examinations  which  were  made 
ai(c  formal,  even  to  the  (rxt*mt  of  printing  the  exii.nuna- 
ion  questions.  NevcrtheJcss  the  greatest  confusion  between 
ementary  and  secondarj'  schools  was  found  until  well  into 
le  last  lialf  of  the  nineteenth  centiirj'.  a  condition  wliicb 
Bay  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that,  while  there  were 
BTtttinly  not  more  than  eighteen  higii  schools  in  Massachu- 
Btts  in  1840,  out  of  3(^  tov^-ns  reporting  at  that  date,  1(V% 
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claimed  to  offer  algebra  in  their  schools,  181  clj'.impd  to  ofltf 
natural  philosophy  (physics),  1!6  mcntiil  science,  41  clwan- 
iatry,  rmd  various  other  subjects  belonging  to  the  sccoiidaiy 
school  curriculiun  —  some  of  them  required  by  law  as  hi^ 
scliool  subjects. 

In  tills  conncetion  we  must  not  fail  to  note  the  lack  a 
welt-graded  elcmcntttry  schools  in  tliis  countrj*  until  well  on 
into  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  ccntiuy.  In  many 
States  the  "district  aystfrn,"  wliereby  a  large  number  of 
Binall  and  to  some  decree  independent  [wliticid  districts, 
with  corros[iondin^  (.thiiwtion  units  (school  districts),  mili- 
tated strongly  iigainsl  tlie  devcloj>ment  of  well-griwled 
sc'liiwls.  Tills  untlciubtedly  had  its  iuJliience  in  delaying  the 
articulation  of  elementary  and  sc<;on(iary  schools  in  the 
linited  States,  and  particularly  in  New  England. 

From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  the  present  fomi  of  articu- 
lation between  elementary  and  setM^ndary  schools  in  llw 
United  States  is  of  relatively  recent  development  nnd  repre- 
sents the  result  of  attempts  to  brhig  into  relation  two  lasti- 
tutions.  which  hiid  grown  up  more  or  less  indej>endentlT. 
The  present  situation  is  the  result  of  a  gradual  growth  nillier 
than  a  system  logically  developed  in  thcorj-  and  applied 
directly  through  legislative  or  administrative  action,  tiK 
result  of  an  evolution,  not  the  result  of  a  logically  cuu* 
slructcd  organization. 

io6.  Practice  in  foreign  countries.  An  emminaLioa  o( 
sj'stems  of  education  in  foreign  eountrica  discloses  a  nunrfwf 
of  facts  of  interest  in  coimection  with  the  relation  WtftWi 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  Among  those  fi 
may  be  mentioned  the  following. 

(1)  In  many  foreign  countries,  e.g..  Germany  and  Fraw* 
Uie  division  of  schools  is  biised  on  the  groupings  of  pupils 
(social  and  eeoiiomie)  rather  than  on  the  biwis  of  sehool 
lirogress,  the  "higher  schools"  including  l>uth  cicnieuttfy 
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froiu  division  to  di\'isiou.  Notlilng;  could  be  mure  minlesuGnJ 
lliti.li  Uie  slatenient  commoaly  um.de  that  lUe  (jtrnian  ix^ 
bepiis  Uis  i*cond;Lry  education  at  the  age  o£  nine  wijcn  be 
enterK  the  "  higher  school. "  or  that  the  French  boy  be^as  Hi 
Beooudary  education  at  tite  a^c  of  lea  when  he  eaters  tie 
lycie  or  coi%ij.  In  both  cases  elemeatary  education  merges 
into  secondary  education  (in  the  Americau  sense  of  boll 
terms)  so  gradually  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  dissociate 
the  two.  This  continuity  and  graduahiess  of  educational 
progress  is  in  fact  one  of  the  outstanding  chamcterbtics  of 
(Icrman  and  French  education. 

(3)  Subjects  which  are  confined  to  secondary-school 
study  in  America  arc  begun  at  a  much  earlier  stage  iu  moA 
foreign  countries,  e.g.,  in  the  "higher  schools "  of  Gemuuif 
and  in  the  French  lycie. 

('t)  Some  amount  of  dilferentiated  education  is  provido) 
earlier  in  Germany  and  France  than  in  America  —  in  C«* 
many  at  the  age  of  nine  and  In  France  at  the  age  of  ten. 

Some  of  these  facts  will  ap)jear  more  clearly  from  Ik 
diaptim  illustrating  the  relation  of  various  schools  in  dilltf* 
ent  countries.    (Figure  U.) 


m.    The   Present   Stati's   of  the   ARnciiLATiON 
TWEEN  Elementary  and  Secomdak;   Education  d) 
THE  Unitkd  States 

107.  The  etght-four-system.  In  di&c-us.sing  the  present 
status  of  articulation  between  elemcntarj'  and  sccondoij 
education  in  this  country  the  norma!  situation  mil  be  con- 
sidered aa  tliat  in  which  a  four-year  high-school  roune 
is  sequentially  related  to  an  eight-year  elementar>"-schoc4 
ooiwse.  In  some  localities^  cspwmlly  in  New  Englandt  Ux 
eleraentarj'-st^hool  course  com]>rises  nine  grades,  but  in  sudi 
cases  j'ouuger  children  enter  the  first  grade  of  the  school 
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4uch  is  to  be  considered  in  some  respects  as  taking  tUe 
bee  of  a  kindergarten  grade,  and  tlie  relation  of  the  ele- 
nnitary  school  to  the  high  school  is  not  seriously  affected, 
li^  schools  with  courses  shorter  than  four  grades  are  nu- 
Krous.  constituting  approximately  one  third  of  all  liigh 
thoolfl  in  the  country  and  enJoUing  about  one  tenth  of  the 
otal  number  of  high-school  pupils.  Willi  the  esccijtion  (rf 
ligh  schools  established  in  recent  years  in  the  form -of  junior- 
iiior  high  schools,  or  as  sis-year  liigh  schools  (to  be  cousid- 
9^  separately  below],  variations  froin  the  four-grade  high 

bool  are  due  to  thrir  situation  in  sparsely  populated  dis* 
ricts  iuid  are  mainly  of  the  partial  tiigh-schoul  type,  coa- 
lidcred  as  inoomplete  and  pre[>aring  pupils  for  tlte  comple- 
tjpa  of  their  courses  in  otlier  nearby  high  schools.  Their 
^uimber  is  constantly  decreasing  as  consolidjilion  improves, 
Ktd  they  involve  no  important  sei)arate  problem  alFecting 
Qie  matter  of  articulation. 

loR.  The  age  of  pupils  transferred.  Theoretically  pupils 
Bi  the  last  grade  of  the  clementarj'  school  are  al»ont  thirteen 
w  fourteen  ye-ii-s  of  age  and  those  of  the  first  grade  of  the 
iigh  school  are  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  It  has 
^ready  been  jmhited  out  that  there  is  a  great  amoimt  of 
overlapping  Iwlween  grades  in  the  chronological  ages  of 
pi^b  in  any  school  system.  In  the  majority  of  school  sys- 
twis  pupils  twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  years  of  age  ■will 
be  found  scattered  all  the  way  from  the  first  grade  of  the 
*fcmentary  school  well  into  the  high  school  and  pupils  fif- 
teen, sixteen,  even  seventeen  years  of  age  will  be  found  in 
ilmriKt  every  grsidc  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Thus  it 
H^wars  from  I  he  {Uta  pn-sentcd  in  Table  111  that  in  tlie 
Olics  considered  4J5.9  ]>cr  cent  of  uU  thirteen-year-old  pupils 
Cere  foimd  lo<'ated  Iwlow  the  seventh  grade,  46.3  per  cent 
tf  all  fourteen-year-old  pujMls  lx*low  the  eighth  grade,  4.5.1 
w  cent  of  all  fifteen-year-old  pripils  below  the  fiist  ^viAc 
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of  the  liigli  school.  In  many  school  systems  tliere  arc  more 
fifteen-yciir-oid  pupUs  in  the  elementary  school  than  in  the 
high  school. 

The  large  number  of  over-age  pupUa  found  in  the  ele- 
mentary athool  raises  soiiie  serious  questions  concerning 
methods  of  promotion  in  the  later  grades  of  that  schtwL 
The  problem  mil  be  considered  at  greater  length  in  later  sec- 
tions dealing  with  Ihe  junior  high  school.  It  may  be  sug- 
gested here,  however,  that  the  practice  hitherto  obtaining 
of  retaining  pupils  chronolopcally,  physiologically,  and 
socially  mature,  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  school  system  ncil 
making  the  complete  accomplishment  of  prescribed  amounts 
oi  elementary-school  work  the  sole  criterion  for  the  admis- 
sion of  pupils  to  other  forms  of  education  is  a  practice  ham)- 
Eul  both  to  the  school  and  to  the  pupils.  I'upils  who  are 
more  mature  and  who  can  secure  greater  benefit  througli 
other  forms  of  edut-ufion  than  those  usually  provided  in  tlie 
ck*mentar>'  sclio'ul  as  at  present  orgaiiiiiCtl  must,  wherever 
iwsfsible,  be  i>rovided  the  opportunity  to  engafie  lu  sucU 
education  as  they  can  do  rather  than  be  required  o\er  aud  oii'^r 
to  engage  in  forms  of  education  for  wMch  they  have  already 
manifested  their  inability.  Siiggested  means  for  accom- 
plishing tliis  reform  will  be  considered  in  later  sections. 

109.  The  pedflgo^cal  age  of  pupils  transferred.  To 
describe  the  stage  of  pedagogical  development  of  pu])ils 
making  the  transition  frnni  the  elementary  school  to  the 
secondary  school  is  a  practical  inipoasibility.  To  stttc  that 
the  pupils  have  progressed  through  eight  grades  of  the  ^ 
mentary  sfhool  having  performed  the  duties  requiretl  by  the 
course  of  study  and  the  adminlstr;:tion  wth  n  certain  dcgrre 
of  success  is  to  afford  but  little  evidence  of  the  abilitj'  ami 
acliievenieiit  of  such  pupils.  We  know  that  the  pupils  luive 
met  the  niiuimum  requirements  of  Uic  elementar>'  school 
in  re&diug,  writiug,  arithmetic,  geography,  lustory,  natuR" 
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stuii>*,  drawing,  etc.  We  kuow  that  they  have  Iwen  subjected 
to  certain  forms  of  social  educatiou  and  to  wrtain  fornis  of 
discipline.  We  know  that  eiich  of  those  fiwrlors  litis  had  its 
■Ipntrc  of  effect  in  determining  t)ie  nature  of  the  children 
catering  Uik  sofondary  sehooh  Measures  of  the  definite 
ftatuK  of  the  mental  ability,  of  interests  .and  attitudes,  eveo 
ot  acluevcmenl,  are  almost  eompletely  laekiiig.  Until  such 
measures  are  supplied  wc  must  rest  content  in  describing  the 
previous  training  of  pupils  entering  the  seeondary  school  in 
general  terms  indicating  that  they  have  reeeivcd  such  triun- 
bgaa  is  afforded  by  eight  years  of  educalioQ  in  tlie  elemen- 
tary sehools,  under  the  conditions  obtiiininjj  tliere,  and  have 
acquired  a  t«rtain  amount  of  facility  in  the  employment  of 
uc\\  tools  of  educatinn  as  are  involved  in  Ianguaj,'e  work, 
Himicrical  calculation,  a  certain  nnnilwr  of  facts  of  {jeog- 
faphy,  nature  study,  history,  etc.,  and  CM^in  attitudes 
toward  the  work  of  the  school  and  toward  society.  That 
tile  piipils  coming  to  the  secondfirj'  school  from  the  elemen- 
tary school  should  represent  even  a  fairly  homogeneous 
gmup  in  achievement  is  not  to  l>e  ejrpected.  Still  less  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  the  gr<mp  will  be  iiomngericous  in  rapac- 
ity and  ability.  The  same  amoimt  of  "exposure"  to  the  ed- 
ucational forces  of  the  elementary  school  does  not  decrease 
oripnal  differences  in  capacity  nor  in  achiovement:  rather 
it  tends  to  increase  such  original  differences,  and  one  may 
Bonlidently  ciqicct  to  find  among  pupils  entering  the  second- 
By  school  after  essentially  the  same  amount  and  form  of 
runing  in  the  latter,  differences  fully  as  great  as  those 
Scraplified  in  Tables  XXIII  and  XXIV. 

no.  Evidences  of  defects  in  articulation.  For  a  number 
i  years  it  has  been  recognized  that  defeds  exist  in  the  artic- 
bttion  between  elementary  schools  and  secondarj-  schools 
the  United  States.  Transition  from  one  institution  to 
botker  or  from  one  division  of  the  same  insUtMtwn.  \j& 
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anotlicr  must  always  iuvolve  tlie  necessity  (or  a  certam 
degree  of  readjustnieut  to  dianged  conditions.  Tlie  more 
(UiTerenl  the  two  iiislitutious  or  divisJuus  the  jjrea^er  is  the 
degree  of  readjustment  nct^essary.  Inii*ortant  difference 
are  found  between  the  elenientary-school  situation  and  the 
high-school  situation,  and  tlie  pupil  caUc<l  uiwn  to  make 
the  change  from  one  division  to  the  other  is  required  tD< 
make  important  and  difficult  readjustments.  Some  of  thoae' 
readjustments  necessary  deserve  attention. 

(1)  The  transition  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  high, 
school  ordinarily  involves  tlie  breakinjt  up  of  estaJjlished 
soda]  groups  among  pupils  who  have  been  ttssociatcd  fotf 
soiiTe  years  and  the  estubUshment  of  new  social  groujis. 
The  resulting  readjustments  are  as  difficult  in  many  aiscS 
as  those  which  face  the  college  freshman  or  tlie  boy  whose 
family  moves  to  a  strange  town  or  district. 

(2)  The  transition  from  the  elementaiy  school  to  the  higbl 
school  ordinarily  means  a  transfer  from  one  institution  ta 
another  quite  different,  to  one  in  wTuch  almost  every  phase! 
of  the  organization  and  admmistralion  is  radically  diirertti* 
to  those  obtaining  in  the  institution  to  which  he  has  lKxroim3 
accustomed.  The  resulting  readjusirneiits  neecssarj'  arc  bj^ 
no  means  easily  made  and  somelimes  the  necessity  for  sucll 
readjustments  is  not  recognized  imtil  esteiiaJve  damage  had 
been  done  to  the  boy  or  girl. 

(3)  The  pupil  on  passing  from  the  elementary  scliool  ta 
the  high  sclkool  ordinarily  passes  from  a  ^tuation  in  wliicb 
practically  all  his  atudj'  in  any  one  grade  (or  even  5e\'eral 
grades)  has  l>een  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  a  singlo 
teacher  who  has  learned  to  know  him  in  all  his  activities  — 
to  know  the  whole  child  —  lo  a  situation  in  which  his  uciiv- 
ilics  are  divided  in  such  a  way  as  to  involve  a  nunil)er  of 
different  individuals  as  teachers  and  guides,  no  one  of  wltook 
2atows  the  pu})il  as  a  whole  and  con  coiirdumtc  his  vorioua 
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acliviti«s  roimccted  with  llic  sclioo!  work.   Piifli  an  abrupt 
transUinu  froDi  one  situation  to  »  far  different  oik*  involves 
wi  exln'iuely  diflleult  readjustment  on  the  part  of  tlic  piii>il. 
This  situation,  however,  is  rapidly  I>ciDg  rt'medied  in  part 
by  extending  some  forms  of  departmental  teaching  down 
mlo  the  eighUi,  sevenUi,  or  even  the  sixth  grade  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,   and,   when  sucli  dejMirtmcntiil  work  is 
gradually  introduced  and  its  amoimt  incrcoscd  grade  by 
pade,  the  transition  from  tlie  one  school  to  the  other  pcr- 
nrits  a  gradual  readjustment.    In  1913  the  United  States 
Bumvu  of  Education  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  superin- 
toidcnts  in  cities  of  5000  population  or  o\'er,  of  which  there 
Tfwe  1W5  enumerated  in  Ute  census  of  1910.  Of  81S  replies 
received.  4*1  reported  departmental  teaching  in  the  elemen- 
Uty  school  in  some  form  in  the  later  grades.  The  romplctc 
(iata  summarized  were  as  indicated  in  the  following  tabic 

Table  CV  • 

T*t  JVo  ItPi 

jxkipiirlrDmtiil  tciK'IiinK  inopvniUon? 401  SSi 

•'  Iw  prrcTTitAKe  nt  foitiit<s  Ics? 210  7H  US 

DoaUrjErr  prrcrtiUiKt- cnler  Uic  hif{li  whool? 250  CI  150 

Aitpiipila  Iwllcr  uhh  ti>  dv  higiK*fli<>ol  work? SOS!  SI  US 

*  Rr/orl  ^lAit  UnHtd  .Sl^ilt  VantniiHunrr  •»/  BiKadion  (1III3),  vol,  i,  i)|).  ISB-M. 

(4)  Trnn.sfer  from  the  elementary  sehool  to  the  secondary 
seliaol  commonly  means  a  noticeable  change  in  the  ehar- 
aclcr  o^tudies.  Those  of  the  last  grades  of  the  elementary 
wliool  are  almost  oxohisi\'ely  subjects  which  have  l>een 
studied  for  naany  years  and  are  familiar  to  the  pupil  in  their 
ecQerol  associations  because  they  are  but  different  phases 
"f  such  subjects  as  arithmetic,  language,  geography,  and 
*lw^  like.  On  entrance  to  the  high  school  the  pupil  is  con- 
Jn)nted  by  a  group  of  studies  nearly  all  of  winch  are  un- 
•wniliar  in  character  or  attacked  from  a  vicia-point  and  by 
Vwlhods  vkiiidi  are  unfamiliar.    Obviously  new  suh^crtA 


of  8lu<l>'  luiist  be  en«>untered  by  the  pupLI  iu  his  iwopress 
througli  the  scliool.  The  difHculty  ]tes  But  in  Ike  uet-esKiry 
introduction  of  new  studies  Ijut  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
encountered  en  bloc  in  the  6rst  grade  of  the  hi^h  schooL 
The  necessity  for  abrupt  adjustment  to  this  p-oup  of  new 
subjects  is  a  sei.'ere  strain  on  the  pupil-  This  is  furtlicr  em- 
phaMzed  by  the  fact  tliat  the  increased  respon^bility  for 
undirected  study  and  the  removal  of  couditirms  favoring 
a  coordination  of  studies  and  habits  of  study  make  a  sudden 
demand  for  self  direction  for  which  previous  provision  bus 
not  l>ecn  made.   Finally,  when  to  these  factors  is  added  a 
tliird  —  the  responsibihty  for  choice  and  election  of  studieaJ 
and  curricula  —  the  diiSculties  of  adjustment  and  orienta— 1 
tiou  ore  tremendously  enhanced. 

(5)  Teachers  in  tlie  elementary  school  regularly  baTd 
received  tlieir  training  in  the  normal  school.  Teachers  in  th€ 
high  school  regularly  liave  received  their  training  —  suctl 
as  it  is  —  in  the  college.  The  former  have  received  a  pro- 
fessional training  which  has  emphasized  method  and  th^ 
pupil.  The  latter  have  received  no  professional  training 
in  nujst  eases  and  in  their  higher  education  have  tendcc3 
to  iMX^orne  specialists  in  subject  matter.  In  the  elementoryl 
.schof^s  only  17.6  per  cent  of  llie  teachers  arc  men  and  ifl 
is  not  by  any  means  an  exceptional  case  for  tlic  boy  or  prj 
to  reach  the  high  school  without  ever  having  come  intcS 
contact  with  a  man  as  his  teacher.  In  the  high  school  arm 
the  average  43,6  jjer  cent  of  the  teachers  are  men  and 
sooner  or  later  tlie  high-school  pupil  is  to  have  nearly  one? 
half  of  his  work  and  training  mider  men  teachers.  Ordi-i 
narily  the  dtange  is  not  so  great  as  that  implied  by  the  fig-  ' 
ures  since  the  majority  of  men  teachers  in  tlie  clcmentnij'  i 
schools  ore  found  as  teachers  in  the  later  grades  of  those  \ 
schools.  The  change  is  not  without  importance,  however 
for  pupils  of  either  sex. 
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(6)  As  arcinilt  c^  the  factors  mcntioDed  in  the  two  para- 
graphs preceding  important  differences  nre  found  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  cmploywl  in  the  eWnientan,-  and  seo- 
mdary  schools.  The  abrupt  changes  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  em])Ioyed  constitute  one  more  factor  demanding 
t«wlju»tment  on  tJie  part  of  the  pupil  entering  the  high 
school  for  the  first  time. 

(7)  Closely  related  to  thjs  factor  is  the  fact  that  methods 
o!  discipline  and  methods  of  treating  pupils  differ  quite 
■iiJ^^iii  the  elementary  school  and  the  secondary  school. 
^  children  mature  foniis  of  discipline  imd  of  treatment 
mint  and  should  changt^  No  justification  can  be  found, 
iowerer,  for  tlie  sudden  and  abrupt  change  within  four 
months  from  tlte  matcnialism  of  the  elerntnitary  school  to 
■luKvidualism  of  the  secondary  school.  \Vhen  conditions 
<!a]]  for  such  a  change  the  pupil  is  ben  ildcrcd  by  the  great 
fcadjustiiicnt  uccessao'. 

(8)  Finally  we  may  note  that  the  whole  atmosphere  id 
the  high  school  differs  from  tlrnt  of  the  elementary  school. 
The  thousand  and  one  forms  of  readjustment  demanded  of 
the  boy  or  girl  entering  the  high  school  for  the  first  time 
XwstiUate  a  capacity  for  adaptation  not  always  found. 

In  general  we  may  draw  one  important  conclusion  from 
&U  these  f«ms  of  readjustment  involved  —  that  the  present 
form  of  artieulalion  betiveen  elementary  and  secondary 
education  violates  the  most  important  laws  of  miity  and 
continuity  demanded  by  the  unitary,  continuous,  and 
gradual  development  of  children.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
eT.-cry  one  of  the  changes  mentioned  Is  necessary.  The 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  those  changes  come  at  the 
same  time  and  arc  sudden  and  abrupt,  so  that  the  difficul- 
ties of  adjustment  are  cumulative. 

III.  Retardation  and  elimination  as  evidence.  )iMiile 
the  phenomena  of  retardation  and  eiiminalion  are  coittvVex. 
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and  difficult  of  interpretation,  they  may  afford  some  ev>- 
dence  of  the  difficult  readjustments  which  face  Ihe  puiwlfl 
when  they  pass  from  the  elementary  scrhool  to  the  secondary 
schooL  Figures  for  retardittion  indicate  a  large  proportion- 
ate amount  of  non-proniotion  in  the  first  year  of  tiie  high 
school  and  in  the  majority  of  high  schools  it  is  recognized 
that  llie  first  grade  is  the  critical  point  in  the  school.  Failure 
there  is  not  only  greatest  but  also  more  likely  to  resultjj 
discourogemeni  and  withdrawal  from  school  ^M 

In  Chaj»ter  IV  it  wiis  pointed  out  that  the  greatest  prc» 
I>ortiomite  amount  of  climinalion  is  fomid  in  the  first  grad« 
of  tlie  high  school  or  between  the  first  and  second  high-schoa 
grades.  The  interpretation  of  that  fa^^'t.  is  not  altogethe! 
clear,  but  we  are  at  least  aJi.fe  in  .sa^nng  thai,  so  for  as  th_' 
evidence  goes,  it  would  corroborate  the  belief  that  th.H 
difficulties  of  adjustment  facing  the  pupil  on  entrance  t* 
the  high  acJiool  result  in  failure,  discouragement,  and  wJlfe 
drawal.  fl| 

In  this  oonnectinn  it  may  be  noted  that  malarticulatioff 
between  tJic  clenenlary  and  secondary  schools  is  ev-idencec 
not  only  by  the  fact  that  pupils  entering  the  high  school  fai . 
and  leave  in  large  numl>crs.  but  also  by  the  fact  that  lar^ 
numbers  of  pupils  leave  school  at  the  close  of  the  elementary 
period.  In  other  words  the  high  school  not  only  fails  to  re- 
tain pupils  entering,  but  it  also  fails  to  attract  many  pupilsi 
who  should  enter. 

1X3.  Instructioa  in  later  elementary-school  grades.- 
Directly  or  indirectly  the  cliaracter  of  the  instruction  pro- 
vided in  the  later  grades  of  the  elementary  whool  seriously 
affects  the  articulation  between  that  school  and  the  .second- 
ary school.  Some  of  the  fmitors  here  invoU'cd  have  already 
been  considered.  It  renuiias  topoint  out  that  the  untKitii^fuc- 
tory  education  provided  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade? 
tends  both,  to  eLiminu.tA;  puplU  in  those  grade»  and  to  dis> 
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courage  them  from  proceeding  into  the  Hccondiry  sc-hool. 
In  the  following  laUle  iire  prcscnttxl  fi{!;nres  inilicating  the 
average  number  of  iniiiutps  per  week  devoted  to  vurioiw  ele- 
mentary-school studies  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  about  fifty  tj^pical  cities  in  the  country. 

TiBLE  CVI  • 

SlmUm  OwbT  Ondttw 

Beadiiyi 98  07 

Um^uape 131  IM 

Spelling M  «1 

I'duiiauMliip 99  97 

Arithmi'tic 140  lit 

(itMigrafilijr ^ OB  79 

History 91  117 

Sdence U  47 

Unining 50  40 

Music i$  M 

Uftnual  tratniiift 78  74 

J'lij'aivMil  trairiiig , ,  SB  80 

Upeniug  excrciM* 91  81 

^e««a 60  00 

F3li»o(.-IlanooQfl 78  87 

*  Od  th'u  ■thai*' ininlinn  fce  tbe  F^urteenlh  Fob^ek^  ffit  Xationa!  Sirialv  /or  IheStadtk 
^  SdnnUuni,  Part.  I.  Tahlc  Fraai  p.  tt.     Srt  nl»  SUtrmt!i  Yatrliaok,  Pu-L  I. 

Reading,  lungiiuge,  spelling,  pcnmansliip,  ajithnietk-, 
RwgrB])hy  engage  pupils  during  more  thaa  sixty  per  cent 
^  Uicir  recitation  time  in  the  sseventh  and  eighth  grades. 
hi  many  cases  all  studies  of  the  elementarj'  school  are  of  a 
highly  formal  character,  contjuning  much  obsolete  and  uae- 
1m8  material,  and  including  a  great  amount  of  review  work.^ 
few  elementarj-  schools  provide  any  o]»i)oiiunily  for  pupils 
l*  Vary  their  study  in  any  appreciable  degree  by  election  of 
subjects.  Shorn  of  u.seless  raiiterial  and  with  a  reduction  of 
feviewa  llie  elenienlary-scliool  course  in  the  seventh  and 
'^ghth  grades  could  Ijctter  meet  the  needs  of  education  and 
"f  articulation. 

'  Oh  Uie  review  work  of  thasc  grades  see  Hill.  C.  M.,  Misiovri  SUiie 
fwtol  School  HuUHin  (I9IA).  do.  3. 
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IV.  Reporms  m  THE  Articulation  of  Elementart 
SEcoNDAjty  Education 

113.'  Further  objections  to  present  conditions.  In  the 
preceding  section  were  pointed  out  evidences  of  a  malad- 
justment of  elementary  nnd  secondarj'  education  in  this 
country  because  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  transition 
from  the  former  to  tlie  latter.  That  "gap"  between  the 
two  dI\-isions  is  not.  however,  the  sole  objection  which  has 
been  raised  against  the  present  form  of  articulation  botTrten 
the  two  schools.  More  fundamental  objections  are  tx)  be 
found.  They  may  \tc  grouped  under  tliree  general  heads: 
(a)  psychoto^cal  considerations,  with  special  reference  to  tlie 
factors  of  dcvcloi)nient  with  maturity  and  the  distribution  rS 
individual  differcnees  among  pupils;  [b)  social  and  eeononiic 
eonsiderationsj  with  speeiiil  reference  to  the  faetors  of 
economy  of  time  and  money  in  education,  prevocational 
education  and  the  difierenliated  needs  of  society,  eliniinatioB 
and  retardation;  (c)  administrative  considerations.  Need- 
less to  say,  these  factors  are  all  closely  interrelated.  How- 
ever, for  purix>ses  of  analysis  they  may  be  cousidend 
sepiirately  in  the  following  sections. 

1x4.  Psychological  considerations.  Two  important  psy- 
chological factors  affect  the  problem  of  articulation  between 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  one  involving  ibfl 
adjuslment  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  educational 
system  to  the  development  of  chtkh^n  in  mental  traits,  the 
other  invoUnng  recognition  of  the  existence  and  distribution 
of  individual  differences  among  pupils  and  the  adaptation 
thereto  uf  the  education  afforded. 

{1)   ThejacioT  of  development  with  maturitti:  For  some  time 

*i'e  theory  h;i-s  obljuned  in  American  eduailion  that  a  rather 

.udcU-n  aiul  abrupt  change  from  eleinentary  to  secondary 

eJucatiou  is  justified  on  the  assumption  tlmt  the  dcveloi)- 
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ment  of  children  with  m:Uiirity  is  saltator>'  imd  that  at 
udolescence  particularly  a  markcil  change  tjikes  place  in  the 
boy  or  yirl  which  jiislUicHl  a  corresjKJiidingiy  marked  ditf- 
erftntiatioii  between  elementary  and  secondiuy  education. 
Fmm  the  material  prpwiited  in  Chapter  11  it  would  ap|x«ir 
(o)  lliat  the  llicory  of  gradual  di!vek)]nnent  seems  more  cor- 
wd  than  Uie  theory  oS  saltatory  development;  and  (6)  that, 
even  on  the  assumption  of  a  theory  of  saltatory  develop- 
sienL  for  individuals.,  among  groups  of  pupils  varial>ility  is 
M  great  and  the  influence  of  other  fuctore  so  strong  that 
points  of  abrupt  transition  between  any  two  sur(»ssi\'e 
divisions  of  the  sij-stcni  of  education  are  quite  unjusti&ible. 
Eisentittl  continuity  and  gradual  change  should  mark  the 
ftrtituiation  between  elementary  and  s<^eondary  education 
wbellier  a  thcorj-  of  saltaiorj"  development  or  a  theory  of 
STfidual  development  is  assumed. 

hi  this  connection  attention  may  be  recalled  to  the  facts 
di.Klosrd  by  figures  in  Tables  XI  to  X\'III,  Those  figures 
Dulicate  that  as  our  school  system  is  at  present  organised 

ils  in  grades  1-6  are  predominantly  immature  physio- 
ly»  in  grades  II-I\'  (high  school)  pupils  are  pred«im- 
ioantly  mature  phj-siologically,  and  that  the  stage  from 
the  seventh  grade  of  the  elementary  school  to  the  first  grade 
of  the  high  school,  pupils  are  in  a  markedly  transitional 
period  as  far  as  the  factor  of  pubescence  is  concerned.  At 
tte  age  of  twelve  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  ■}>upils  are 
Posl-pubesccnt.  and  the  age  of  sixteen  more  than  four  fifths 
Me  post-pul)esc«nt.  Ages  thirteen  to  fifteen  mark  the 
tnmsitional  iwriod. 

(2)  Tim  factor  of  inditndual  differences :  \\liile  the  factor 
of  individual  diflercnfcs  is  involved  in  all  dejiartments  and 
*t  111!  stages  in  education,  it  fails  to  receive  recognition  in 
"niMirtant  respects  until  tlie  stage  of  secondary  edncntion 
'►tgiiis.   In  the  nnijority  of  school  systems  under  ewi^-uv^ 


contlilions  any  sort  of  adaplatiou  nf  courses,  sf.tidiM,  and 
mclliocls  of  leuciuiif^  to  tin;  JillVTi'iitialed  cav>iwitk's,  iiitcr- 
ftsts.  (UkI  iiewis  of  boya  and  girls  is  deferred  to  t!ie  l>egiiming 
of  the  high  school  wiierc  pu|>ils  lire  on  the  averuge  upprox- 
iinately  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  psj'ehology 
of  individual  differences  indicates  that  this  date  is  too  late 
and  that  provision  should  Iw  nmde  earlier  in  the  school 
system  for  the  adiiptntion  of  the  work  of  the  schools  to  the 
diJTcreutiated  capacities,  interests,  and  needs  of  pupils  as 
well  as  to  the  differentiated  needs  of  society.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  failure  to  meet  this  demand  in  the  past  has 
led  to  ineffective  work  on  the  part  of  the  school,  has  ham' 
pcrcd  the  administration  of  the  school  system,  and  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  forces  of  retardation  and  elimination. 

IIS-  Social  and  economic  principles  involved.  Closely 
related  to  the  fiictors  considered  in  the  preceding  sectiom 
and  certainly  no  less  important,  arc  those  which  arise  out  •: 
certain  social  and  economic  considerations. 

(1)  Economy  of  time  in  education:  Within  the  past  half- 
century  or  less  the  ages  at  which  the  successive  sUiges  c^l 
education  are  begun  and  are  completed  have  jp-adually  beeii 
extended  upward  until  serious  questions  have  arisen  con- 
cerning the  economy  of  time  in  'OUr  educational  s>'stcni- 
\\Tien  we  consider  the  system  of  education  as  a  whole,  we 
find  that  those  who  enter  professional  careers  do  so  at  a  rela- 
tively late  age  when  compared  with  their  fellows  iu  other 
countries.  Likewise,  when  we  consider  the  attainments  o( 
graduates  of  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges  we  find  that 
they  are  not  equal  to  llie  attainments  of  students  in  other 
countries  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
their  education.  Recognizing  those  facts  many  American 
educators  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  problem  of 
economy  of  lime  in  our  schools,  llieir  attention  focusing  on 
the  lenglh  of  the  clcmentary-school  course  (with  special 
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reference  to  the  last  two  ffnuks  of  that  school),  the  lenj^ 
of  the  secondary-wluiol  c^mrHc,  and  tlie  fomx  of  nrticutation 
between  the  two.  Among  the  many  suggested  pli.inges  tliat 
recommended  by  tlie  Committee  of  the  National  CoimcU 
ofEducatJon  on  "Economy  of  Time  in  Education"  jwrliaps 
best  UlustnLtes  the  problem.  That  conmiittee  lias  presented 
&  provisional  time  schedule  in  whicli  the  articulation 
between  the  various  (^visions  of  tlie  .system  of  education 
wwild  \)v:  elemental^'  education.  6-12  years;  second;iry 
(Vacation  (two  di\'isions  —  four  years  and  two  years),  IS- 
IS: college.  18-40  or  10-20 ;  uuixx-rsily  fpraduate  and  pro- 
fessiouul  schools),  ^0-24.'  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  most 
important  reform  herein  sut^f^ested  is  one  in\'Dlving  the  last 
liTO  prudes  of  the  elemenUiry  school  "hich  have  lonR  been 
woojoiiaed  us  the  part  of  tlie  school  sjstem  most  open  to 
ciitJcism  on  the  ground  of  the  questionable  character  of  the 
'fork  done  there, 

{2)  The  fai^oTa  of  etiminalion  and  Tetardation :  If  the 

l»Dblem  oS  economy  of  lime  in  education  and  the  resulting 

IWobfems  affecting  the  general  3i>read  of  educational  prod- 

>irts  were  eonimed  to  those  completing  the  hi^di-school  course 

Or  hii^ier  courses,  ita  importance,  wliile  great,  would  not 

■ssume  the  pro|>ortioiis  wliich  it  otherwise  assumes.   How- 

Wer,  figures  ]>reviously  presented  in  Tables  LV  to  L^'II 

indicate  that  while  approxiTnately  ninety  per  cent  of  the 

children  in  the  coimtrj'  remain  in  school  up  to  the  age  of 

twelve  or  t-liirtceji  and  approximately  four  fifths  remain  in 

scliool  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  only  a  little  over  two  thirds 

remain  in  sc-hotil  up  to  the  age  nf  fifteen,  aljoirt  one  half  up 

to  the  agL-  of  «ixtct;n,  only  a  little  over  ime  third  up  to  the 

age  of  seventeen,  and  less  tlxan  one  quarter  up  to  the  age 

of  eighteen.    With  respect  to  the  grade  reached  more  than 

three  quarters  of  the  pupils  who  enter  readi  the  sixth  grade 

>  Bureau  of  IViih-ation  huihtin  (1913),  no.  38,  p.  V>. 
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and  about  one  half  complelc  (he  work  of  the  eletiipnUirjr 
bcIlouI.  Alio^ih  one  tliird  only,  ^owcve^,  enter  tlio  first  grade 
of  the  hifc'h  school,  and  about  one  eighth  or  one  ninth  oom- 
plcte  the  htgh-soUool  course.  The  resulting  socinl  and  ecw- 
nomie  loss  (positive  or  negative)  is  tremendous.  For  th( 
boy  or  girl  who  leaves  school  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  gntiJe 
little  has  lieen  provided  along  tlie  line  of  education  speriallr 
minpted  to  meet  his  sjiecia!  needs  in  life.  For  those  vha 
remain  through  tlie  seventh  imd  eighth  grades  the  same  if 
true  tliough  (theoretically  at  least)  a  further  general  educa- 
tion has  been  provided.  For  those  who  fail  to  reach  the  high 
school  (two  thirds  of  those  entering  the  school)  any  form 
of  differentiated  education  adapted  to  meet  tlieir  special 
needs,  or  in  fact  to  discover  their  speeial  needs,  is  the  excep- 
tion ratiiof  than  tlie  rule  in  our  public  setools.  This  is  « 
situation  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact  and  the  factors  of  elimi- 
nation and  retardation  must  be  considered  as  legitimate 
grounds  for  so  tiiudifying  our  educational  systeui  as  to  pro- 
vide a  more  adequate  training  for  the  large  number  of  chil- 
dren who  leave  scht>oI  early.  One  way  of  accomplishing  this 
is  to  provide  for  more  appropriate  forms  of  education  iD 
what  are  now  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  with  the  expec- 
tation that  thereby  those  at  present  eliminated  in  those 
grades  may  be  afforded  a  more  efficient  form  of  education 
and  the  hope  that  by  providing  for  differentiated  courses 
to  some  extent  in  the  last  part  of  the  elementarj'  schttol 
pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  carrj"  their  education  further. 
(5)  Vocaticmal  and  pTciiocational  education:  The  fact  thai 
such  a  large  percentage  of  hoys  and  girls  leave  school  bcfow 
entering  the  high  school  and  enter  the  fiekl  of  industry  with- 
out definite  aim  and  with  no  ooncei>tion  of  tlic  job,  trade,  or 
work  whicli  they  enter,  has  led  to  an  emphasis  by  some 
educators  on  the  neocsiilty  of  t^rtain  forms  of  vocational 
or  prcvocatiouaX  work  in  the  last  grades  of  Uic  elementary 
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[idiool,  ooDrdinatetl  where  possible  with  sucfa  work  in  the 
Krondary  school.  Emphasis  attaches  hrre  also  to  the  fiict 
that  the  close  of  the  present  uleiiicnlar}-  sc-houl  cuiaes  at  the 
close  of  the  period  of  eompiikorj'  cdu<!!ttion  set  by  law  in 
iBost  Static  and  the  undoubted  faet  tluit  eHinination  in  Up 
seventh,  eiglith,  and  first-year  high-scrliool  gradcfl  is  rlnst-l; 
correlated  with  the  close  of  the  eonipulsi>ry  alteudance 
ptriod. 

ii6.  Administrative  factors  involved.  Numerous  factors 
^Il^•olved  in  the  administration  of  the  schools  ore  of  inipor- 
tiMoe  in  connection  «itb  reforms  of  the  articulation  l>c1,wopn 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  These  are  of  such 
Taaed  character  that  they  defy  generalization,  but  among 
tliem  may  be  mentioned  several  factors,  for  the  most  jmrt 
related  to  the  considerations  previously  adduced,  (a)  It 
b4s  long  been  recognized  that  certain  reforms  are  desirable 
ta  the  studies  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Such 
Reforms  include  the  elimination  of  some  obsolete  and  useless 
Biaterial,  the  reduction  of  reWew  work,  and  the  reorganiza- 
tiiMi  of  studies  so  as  to  include  educational  means  more 
•niUibie  for  the  activities  of  Uvea  «hich  the  pupils  will  later 
Kad.  Much  pruning  is  desirable  in  the  studies  of  the  seventh 
'Udcightli  gradi.^aaat  prc8cntorgaiiiz«l,'  ('0  The  work  ot 
*iie  high  school  under  existing  coudilions  is  crowded,  es- 
pfcially  for  those  pupils  who  are  destined  to  cuter  college. 
4i>  earlier  liej^nning  of  some  subjects  now  confuied  to  the 
ry-schiH)l  program  would  do  much  to  relieve  the 
work  of  the  liigh  scliool  for  some  groups  of  pU]Hla 
e  rniinlier  of  retarded  and  over-age  pupils  now  foun* 
m  the  lower  pnwies  of  the  elementary'  school  demands  atten- 
tion and  calls  for  some  form  of  reorganization  which  will 

'  Cf.  Part  I  of  the  Fourtfvnth  Yearbook  cjf  iht  National  Simrig  for  tie 
^"^af  Education, "Minimum  EsscntiiitB ia EllcmcnUiry School  Subjocls." 
Q  ak)  Sizlfentft  Yevri^oli,  Pur(  J. 
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permit  those  pupils  to  enter  on  work  which  they  can  do 

rather  Uimi  iK-nH-'lually  rcvii^w  work  for  which  they  have 
manifested  their  ineptitude.  This  means  provision  for  some 
different  forma  of  education  in  the  Liter  grades  of  the 
eIe:neiiUiry  school  Uiuu  those  now  found  Uiere.  id)  It  is 
iiniiemtivc  thjit  some  amount  of  ditferentiated  work  be 
provided  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades.  Tliis  cannot  he 
Bocoraplishej  under  the  existing  organization.  The  adflp- 
tation  of  sehool  work  to  the  needs  of  iudividuul  dilfcrcnces 
in  capacities,  interests,  and  probable  future  acti\ities  on 
the  [Mirt  of  pupils  is  economically  impossible  where  ytnoll 
groups  of  pujiils  are  Involved.  If  differentiated  work  is  to 
be  provided,  for  exiiniple  in  the  eighth  grade,  pui>iis  of  that 
gnxde  must  l>e  assembled  in  larpor  Rroups  than  ore  now 
eomnumly  found  in  sejjarated  elemcntarj'  schools.  IHffer* 
entiated  work  quite  impossible  in  the  small  school  becomsB 
feiLsible  in  the  large  sehool.  (e)  Provision  must  be  made  to 
afford  more  contentful  studies  in  the  later  grades  of  the 
elementary  school  both  for  the  Siikc  of  those  who  mast 
leave  school  early  and  for  the  encouragement  of  those  wlu 
can  be  led  to  contirme  their  education  into  tlic  secondiiry 
school.  (/)  The  acceleration  of  brighter  pupils  is  at  present 
handicapix^  by  the  melhodii  of  promotion  refTuIarly  fouiul 
in  Uie  clcmentar;.'  scliool.  Promotion  by  subjects  ralliex 
than  by  grades  must  be  instituted  in  the  seventh  and  eigJith 
grades,  (ff)  In  many  larger  commiinilies  crowded  hi^ 
schools  offer  serious  social  and  administrative  problems. 
A  group  of  junior  high  schools  articulated  with  senior  hipli 
schools  woirJd  do  mneh  to  relieve  the  crowding  of  iHipU* 
in  a  central  high  school,  (k)  In  rural  communities  higli 
schools  of  the  present  type  are  frequently  imeconomicsl 
and  sometimes  impossible.  In  many  such  cases  tlie  earlier 
bc^nning  of  some  forms  of  secondary'  education  wouW 
make  possible  some  degree  of  acquaintance  with  soeond- 
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ay-scbool  nark  for  many  eliilJren  who  otherwise  would 
go  without  conflict  with  any  other  schiiol  infhieiic-cs  tban 
tknw  now  found  in  the  elementary  school. 


V.  The  JtTNiOB  Hich  School 

117.  The  six-grade  course  of  secondary  education.  The 

present  movriiR'iit  toward  the  develoj«nent  of  a  stx-gmde 
murse  of  sccondjiry  education  had  its  beginning  in  the  last 
(JecaUe  of  the  nineteenth  oenturj*.  Certain  sufigestions  made 
'ly  President  Eliot  at  the  mcetinj;  of  the  IVpartment  of 
Superintendence  in  1888  cnJlcd  attention  to  defects  in  our 
. school  sj'stcm,  primarily  affecting  the  relation  between  the 
%]i  school  and  the  eollcpc,  but  incidenliilly  affecting  the 
feUtion  between  elementary  and  secondary  schooLs.  In 
181>3  the  "Committee  of  Ten"  introduced  in  its  report  cer- 
tain rt^-onunendations  involving  the  articulation  between 
tlementaiy  and  secondary  education.  Of  i«trticuliir  iiiter- 
Kl  is  tlmt  portion  of  the  report  which  states; 

la  Uic  opioiou  of  the  Coomiittee.  several  subiucta  now  re^nfd 
'w  high  .irliools. — -such  iia  alpebra,  peunietry,  natural  scioncf, 
mJ  foreign  languages.  —  should  be  begun  earlier  than  now,  and 
tliatforc  within  the  acliools  classified  as  elementary;  or,  as  au 
•teraative,  the  secondary  scliool  period  sliould  be  made  to  bcpin 
two  j-i-ars  varlier  than  at  present,  leaving  six  years  iiisteatl  0/  eight 
ffii  Uie  elementary  school  period.  Under  tixe  jiresenl  organiziitjon, 
fltiQciitftry  subjocta  and  elementary  metliods  ore,  in  the  jmlgnient 
6(  Uii'  Committee,  kept  in  uae  t^jo  lung.* 

I    Numerous  suggestions  were  made  for  a  readjtistment  of 

I  Ine  grades  of  the  sclioo!  system  subsequent  to  the  report 

"Ibe  "Committee  of  Ten."    In  particular  the  "Committee 

(of  Kve"  of  the  Natioujd  Educsxlion  Association  in  1907. 

'  RfpOTl  of  thf  Commillef  on  .^eeomhry  School  .S'((it/i>w.  p.  i5  {itureuu  of 
^ucnlion  editton). 
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190R,  nnd   11)0!)  recommended  an  equal  division  of  the 

RTStles  l>etw«*cii  ck-niptitary  and  swoDdary  education,    h 
1904  the  "Fette«  Cuumiiltee"  recoaimcnded  the  folio? 
scheme:' 


>ig]yg 


Dititiat 
Primary 
SecanHarj- 
TerUacy 


SrKaot 

{Lower  or  IViiuary  School 
I'pper  or  Grammar  School 
J  Ltin-cr  Hifih  Schiool 
(  t'pper  llit.'1i  SrhonI 
i  ColloRc  or  Tci:hnical  School 
]  [Vore^siunaJ  or  Graduate  School 


Oreim 

Am 

1-  3 

9-t 

4-  6 

9-l( 

7-9 

IMt 

10-12 

i»-ia 

•   •   • 

1M1 

.   .  • 

Sl-M 

Up  to  1010  the  development  of  six-grade  liigh  schools  was 
alow,  only  about  tucnty-two  cities  in  that  year  reporting 
aix-ycar  hi^h-school  courses  of  study  to  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. ISy  that  time,  however,  the  movement  towuni  the 
reorganization  of  the  Inst  grades  of  the  elementary  school 
and  of  the  secondary  school  had  assumed  a  somewhat  difTer- 
cnt  form  which  raarkei!  the  beginning  of  the  gimior  high 
school  or  intennodiate  school.  , 

ii8.  The  junior  high-school  movement.  Wliilc  numerouo 
aitcmiits  had  l>eon  ma<le  previously  in  different  parU  of  the 
country  to  reorganize  the  work  of  the  late  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary, the  real  beginning  of  the  present  junior  high  aofaool 
or  intermediate  scliool  movement  is  probably  tn  be  found  ift 
the  reorganization  of  the  school  systems  m  Columbus,  Ohio 
(1908),  Berkeley,  California  (1910).  Concord,  New  Hanip- 
shirc  (1910),  and  Los  Angeles,  CaHfomia  (IDll).  Reorgan- 
ization developed  rapidly  thereafter  in  several  lines.  Thai 
of  cities  included  in  an  incomplete  list  making  retumi 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1914-191.^,  cities  reported 
school  systems  organized  in  such  conibinaticnB  of  elemen- 
tary, intermediate,  and  liigh-school  grades  as  (i-1-5,  0-4-li 

'  For  thtit  wport  in  crondcnscil  form  ixnA  with  proposed 
attached  cf.  iinnus.  P.,  A  Modern  Sefrnal,  pp.  105-09. 
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(thirty-five  citks),  6-3-3  (twenty-six  cities),  6-»-«,  5-3~l.> 
Ain  result  of  Ills  study  DoUfilass  re}>ortwl  ui  1916  that  of 
1^  school  systems,  11  were  organiw'd  on  a  5-3^  plan,  77 
>n  a  6-4-4  plan,  64  on  a  6-3-3  plan,  10  on  a  6-6  plan,  and 
i8acoording  to  various  other  plans.-  On  the  whole  the  plan 
whiiJi  seems  likely  to  reteive  ultimate  recognition  is  the 
ni-);radc  elemcntao'  !k:1ioo1,  followed  hy  a  junior  high  school 
rf  three  grades,  followed  by  a  senior  high  siihool  of  Uiree 
grades.  Of  systems  now  organized  on  tbe  6-2^  plan  many 
are  (o  be  considered  as  in  a  stage  of  transition.  Wliile  the 
present  is  noticeably  a  period  of  expcri mentation  and  suuli 
Korgauized  systems  of  education  must  ite  considered  as  on 
trial,  lUere  is  evidence  that  the  movemenl  is  destined  to 
•fcvelop  rapidly  witliin  tlie  next  decade.  It*  status  is  at 
prtaent  difilcult  to  determine  boili  because  of  the  lack  of 
fixed  standards  and  because  the  rapid  changes  n'hich  are 
taking  place  make  it  difllcuit  to  secure  accurate  datu.  Re- 
ports received  by  Douglass  indicate  that  Ix^Lwwrn  three  and 
four  hundred  junior  high  sdiools  or  intermediate  schools 
wite  claimed  to  be  in  ojK>ration  in  1010. ■'' 

iig.  The  purposes  of  the  junior  high  school.  The  pur- 
I»ses  of  the  junior  high  school  orgsLnizalion  are  to  correct 
tho  defects  now  found  in  our  school  system.  They  involve, 
tiicrefore,  the  following  factors. 

(1)  Provision  for  a  better  coiirdination  and  articulation 
brtwi-en  elementary  and  aoconflary  education  and  provision 
'OT  gradual  transition  from  earlier  to  later  gra.de.'i  in  the 
•diool  system.  This  demands:  (o)  the  close  relatinning  of 
**ch  successive  grade  mth  the  preceding  grade  as  far  as 
teaching  material   and   teacliing    method   are    concerned; 

'  Driss*,  T.  H.,  Id  Rfpoii  nj  the  Vniltd  Statts  Commu*ioit«r  of  Edwo- 
fi»«  (WU),  ToJ,  I,  pp.  ISS-67. 

*  bmigloM,  A.  A..  "The  Junior  High  School."  FifUrnlh  Yearhook  of  the 
HeSnti  Sixiaiffor  the  StuJi/  of  Education,  port  ill,  p.  88. 

'  DonjUifc  A.  A.,  op.  cil^  p.  27. 
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(6)  gradujil  change  from  the  one-leacher  plan  erf  the  elemen- 
tary scliool  to  the  nitiii>'-tea<5ier  plan  of  the  secondary  school; 
(o)  gradmtl  change  from  largely  supervised  work  in  tin- 
earlier  grades  to  more  independent  work  involving  inilia- 
tive,  Belf-reliance.  and  responsibility  in  the  later  gratis; 
(d)  the  gradual  introduction  of  new  subject  matter  and  ils 
rektioning  to  old  subject  matter;  (c)  the  gradual  intiwluc- 
tion  of  "election";  (ff  gradual  cliangc  in  teaching  methods 
and  in  methods  of  treating  children. 

(2)  Provision  earlier  in  the  school  system  to  adapt  the 
work  of  the  acliool  to  indi^idxial  dJffergpccs  among  pupils 
in  capacities,  aptitudes,  mtercsts,  and  future  acti\'itie3,  as 
well  OS  to  the  differentiated  needs  of  society.  This  demanils: 
(o)  the  earlier  introduetion  of  sonie  difTcrentiated  studies 
for  different  ^nps  of  pupils;  (A)  promotion  of  pupils  hy 
subjects  rather  than  by  grades;  (c)  increased  flexibility  Ib 
the  administration  of  education  in  the  intermediate  grades; 
(d)  provision  for  ifie  introduction  of  some  forms  of  instruc- 
tion which  may  give  pupils  an  opportimity  to  explore  aJ"i 
test  out  their  capacities,  aptitudes,  and  interesis;  (e)  pro^'i' 
sion  for  some  forms  of  educational  diagnosis  and  direction; 

'"(Z)  recognition  of  the  needs  of  those  leaving  school  early;  (?) 
provision  for  economy  of  tinw  in  the  case  of  brighter  pupils' 

(3)  Recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  factors  of  reUtf' 
dation  ami  elimination.  This  involves:  («)  reorgimization  nf 
the  suhjet^t  mnlter  of  the  present  seventh  and  eighth  gradf* 
so  as  to  provide  a  nioi*c  contentful  and  eilec-tive  form  of 
education  for  those  who  must  leave  school  eajly;  (6)  the 
introduction  of  some  prevt)cational  education  for  thoSft 
pupils;  (c)  provision  for  the  reduction  of  retardation  awl 
elimination  by  improved  methods  of  ctjntrolling  progress 
tlirougli  the  grades;  (d)  Ihc  cntsjuragenient  of  larger  num- 
)>ers  of  pupils  to  cuutiuuu  their  cUuc-aLion  into  Ute  scnioc 

high  sidiool. 
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I  (i)  IteorganizatioD  of  teaching  matc-riats  and  tcAcliiriF; 
pethods.  Tlie  belief  is  grouiiif,'  slrongt-r  tljat  suhiwls  of 
(hidy  in  the  junior  high  school  sliouUl  1m'  organi7jed  prinia- 
riV  with  reference  to  the  capacdUes  and  needs  of  tlie  pupiU 
kndwith  reference  to  their  activities  in  life  iifter  the  school, 
tad  not  primarily  in  terms  of  the  logical  organiiiatiun  de- 
touuled  by  the  subject  considered  as  a  logically  arranged 
field  of  knowledge.  The  study  f.*f  subjects  as  lo^cally  organ- 
iied  units  or  fields  of  knowledge  jshould  be  reserved  for  the 
lltork  in  the  senior  high  school. 

^  110.  Difficulties  to  be  met.    No  such  compreheustve  reor- 

Pmizatiou  as  thut  cunleuipkted  by  the  junwr  high  school 

Bioveineiit  can  be  accomplished  without  involving  many 

^Kidjustmenta  uud  diiEculties  at  least  temporary.    Many 

of  those  difficulties  may  be  dismissed  ut  once  on  the  ground 

Uut  tliey  are  but  temporary  problems  incidental  to  any 

!Iedive  form  of  reorgiimzation.    Such  are  those  ari.sing 

isome  states  from  cstabiislied  laws  or  regulations  affecting 

!  distribution  of  public  funds.  Ihe.certifitiation  of  teachere, 

Sition.  etc..  the  necessity  of  rejidjusting  college  entrance 

(tqnircincn(s  in  terms  of  reurpmized  educutiou.  the  birkcr- 

and  iwlitieal  luiuu-iivcrs  of  disgruntled  ptincijials  and 

rs,  HTangliniis  over  tlic  location  of  schools,  etc.   When 

iobje«:tions"lo  the  estiibUshment  of  junior  high  schools 

ave  licen  ilLsmissed.  however,  there  remain  at  least  four 

ttixirtant  ]>rohloms  to  lie  consiflercd. 

,  (L)  If  all  pupils  were  destined  to  continue  in  school 
pirougliout  tlie  full  twelve-year  course  and  if  the  exigonries 
^  administnition  made  it  possible,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
p^'e  one  undivided  system  consisting  of  grades  one  to 
*clve.  Neither  of  those  assumptions  hold,  however,  and  it 
^Vrobahle  llinl  tliey  never  can  bold.  Divisions  in  tlH-srliool 
nre  made  necessary  by  Die  exigencies  of  administra- 
Tbey  are  to  some  eictiml  made  dcsirabW  Vij  \.\k  VivA. 


that  many  pupils  leave  school  before  the  complete  course  is 
covered.  The  rfivisirtn  of  the  school  s>-stpni  into  three  d^ 
partment?  as  contem]>lated  by  the  jimior  high  school  pJnn 
involves  the  danger  of  creating  two  critical  points  in  the 
;chooI  system  instead  of  the  one  now  found  between  rfp- 
mcntary  and  secondary  education-  Great  care  is  iiecessaiy 
that  evils  now  found  at  the  one  point  of  division  may  aol  be 
increased  by  the  creation  of  two  points  of  division.  The 
second  di^'isional  point  in  the  school  system  (between  tiifi 
junior  and  senior  high  schools)  will  doubtless  improve  the 
retention  of  pupils  up  to  tlie  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  It  VtiB 
doubtless  also  have  some  tendency  to  encouraye  elimination 
at  that  point.  Whether  or  not  the  general  stimulus  provi(lf<l 
by  its  orf,'anization  will  encourage  retention  beyond  that 
limit  so  as  to  outweigh  a  certain  amount  of  eliminalicB 
fostered  there  remains  to  be  seen.  Experience  to  date  wouU 
appear  to  give  an  nffirinaltve  answer  to  this  i>roblem. 

(2)  Tlie  fundamentally  important  point  has  been  raiaed 
hy  Baglej* '  that  while  "  the  advantages  are  clearly  on  Uie 
side  of  a  'six-six'  organization  from  tlie  point  of  view  (J 
admiiuatrative  expediency  and  to  a  lar^e  extent  from  ihe 
standpoint  of  educational  theory  *'  the  early  introduction  of 
the  factor  of  differentiation  may  ser^'e  to  limit  the  factor  of 
integration  providing  "a  common  basis  of  certain  ideas  and 
ideals  and  standards  which  go  a  long  way  toward  insurinjE 
'sodal  solidarity'  —  a  hasiji  of  com-mon  ihmight  and  commini 
aapiration  which  ?'.'*  ahsobUely  etuicnfiul  In  an  fjfective  elemoe- 
racj/."  This  objection  to  the  reorganized  system  is  a  serious 
one  if  valid.  Two  facts,  however,  supp-st  that  Bagley's 
{wsition  is  open  to  question.  The  first  is  llial  a  ba.sis  of  com- 
mon thought  imd  common  aspiration  must  be  retained  in 
the  junior  high  school  under  any  circumstances.  Thf  second 

'  Baglcy.  W,  C.  "The  'Sis-Sis'  Plun,"  Schooi  and  Uomt  Educatim, 
ml.  xxxtv.  p.  3. 
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lis  that  the  iiitefirating  function  of  education  and  the  differ- 
itotialing  fuiu-tioti  of  e<hieatiou  must  In--  cimsidonxl  supple- 
pcntary  and  not  antagonistic.  Chi  this  Uieorj'  dcnicntan'' 
xbcation  is  not  to  be  con^dered  aa  being  confined  exclu- 
^ely  to  integratioQ,  uor  is  secondary  edufatiou  to  be  consid- 
Bed  as  confined  exclusively  to  dillerentiatloii.  Nevertheless 
Barley  has  called  attention  to  a  danger  which  must  be 
avoided  airefully. 

(3)  It  is  comnionlj'  estiiuated  that  the  expense  of  educa- 
fein  under  the  junior-senior  high  school  plan  will  increase 
thet-ost  of  the  schools.  Of  tliirty  rities  reporthig  the  cost 
of  the  junior  high  school  instruction  to  the  liurcaii  of  Edu- 
ntioo,  scvmteen  reported  that  the  junior  high  school  costs 
Duw  -per  capita  than  the  elementary  school,  seven  reported 
tliat  tiie  cost  wfis  the  same,  and  sl\  qualified  tliuir  answers. 
Comparing  tlie  cost  with  that  of  the  high  school,  ten  re- 
[•"rttd  lliat  it  was  the  same,  and  twenty  that  it  was  less. 
Od  general  grounds  it  has  bcrai  estimated  that  the  per  capita 
test  will  be  between  the  present  cost  of  elementary-school 
(dm.ation  and  secondary-school  education.  On  the  surface 
*t  least  this  m<»ns  added  expense  for  the  maintenance  of 

flchool  sj'stem.  It  must  bej»membercd,  however,  that 
e  in  the  amount  of  retardation,  if  brought  about 
h  the  riHirganization  of  the  system,  may  altogether 
Dtet  the  added  expense  incurred.  It  must  further  be  re- 
membered Omt  economy  and  efficiency  may  Iw  altauied 
"i'  increasing  both  expense  and  returns  for  that  expense, 
•»  well  as  by  increasing  returns  for  the  same  expense  or 
•wTeasing  expense  for  the  snirte  relums,  A  broader  social 
8nd  educational  economy  may  well  justify  an  extended 
feiandal  outlay. 

(l)  Changps  in  the  form  of  organization,  changes  in  cur- 
*K'ulum.  changes  in  the  form  of  adininistrntion,  are  all  rcad- 
yy  subject  to  the  fiat  of  educational  authorities.   For  reform. 
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in  the  effectiveness  of  the  school  system,  however.  sucha> 
hitrary  changes  depend  on  the  readintas  with  whicii  itislrUL-- 
ti^m  may  be  adn])ted  to  them,  ll  is  at  this  point  that  th« 
greatest  difficulties  must  always  be  found.  The  proposed 
reorganization  includes  the  introduction  into  earlier  (rnulea 
of  («rt;iin  studies  ]>revioiisly  found  only  in  later  gnules.  to* 
getlier  witli  other  subjects  of  study  which  are  ri^liLtively 
now  ill  any  department  of  public  education.  Around  filda 
subjects  of  study  there  has  devcloix^d  a  body  of  tcJiching 
method,  embodied  in  textlrooks,  incorporated  in  the  theory 
find  practice  of  teachers,  and  recognized  as  "standanl 
for  pupils  from  one  to  three  years  older  than  tlioso  foi 
whom  subjects  ha^'e  been  provided  heretofore.  FurthcTi 
certain  studies  which  it  is  proposed  to  put  into  the  prngnuc 
of  the  junior  high  school  have  as  yet  no  cstabhslicd  body 
of  teaching  method  or  organization.  \Vhen  it  is  realizeC 
that  it  takes  more  than  a  generation  to  develop  a  Ixidy  ol 
method,  to  train  teachers,  and  to  standardize  textbooks  it 
any  given  field,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  changes  it 
teachers,  in  roeth(xla,  and  in  textbooks,  ncccs-sary  for  rca. 
reform  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  constituti 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  involved  in  the  reorgaiiizatiiff 
of  the  schools.  ^M 

Note:  Many  factors  involved  in  the  relation  betw^^en  donMO 
tary  and  -secondary  education  and  certain  fin-tors  invub'ed  in  U" 
junior-senior  lugh  school  plan  have  alrenHy  hcen  fonsidffrwl  it 
preceding  chapters.  Ml  matters  of  programs,  curricula,  and  or 
ganization  are  dealt  with  in  Part  111,  especially  in  Cliaplers  X3 
and  XXL  ^^ 


PROBLEMS  FOR   FURTHER  CONSIDERATION 

1,  Compftre  tlic  cmricuh  of  any  rdntcU  elementary  aiul  secondary  sAaO 
<if  iibuut  1890  wiLh  Uic  curricula  of  luiy  such  nyatcm  aftrr  1910. 

2.  Einmjnp  thepiimriilii  of  ekruu'Jitjir.v  scIkmiU  in  iliftcrtrnl  ciliM  iin* 
compnre  U«r  xt.udies  ufflercil  luiJ  llic  .relative  lumiuol  of  linw.'  dcirolM 


lO  tAch.  (Cf ,  FourUfUk  Yfarhaak  of  thf  A'aHanal  Sacii-fy  far  Ou  Rhidy 
ef  Education,  pp.  il-tj.  ami  t'ifltvnik  I'tarbao!!  oj  du  yalional  Hocietif 
fw  Ifv  Sludg  oj  Eilueation,  port  oi.) 

3,  Cuiti|i&rr  Uie  projerams  of  study  for  boya  from  nine  U)  fourteen  years  of 
fljie.  in  the  l*nisiian  higher  arhnfils,  in  Frf  n<-lt  »eroTi(!j»r}'  sotityJif,  und  in 
the  four  last  grjidrs  of  the  American  elementary  school. 

1.  Eutminc  and  criticize  avoitalile  iljita  eoiu^niiie  the  n^lative  stanttis^ 
(X  pupils  iu  the  elerueotary  tuid  seMindury  schuulit.   (Cf.  references  \a 
bihliography  fullowing.) 
**(.  Compare  the  relative  ndvnntages  and  disadvnntnpes  of  the  8-4,  8-0, 
fl-S-3.  0-i— 1  pkna  for  orgumEatiou  of  the  public  fichoola, 

•.  What  "fouJJ  he  the  aiivanUg»  and  (lUadvaiitages  of  a  single  twelve- 
piule  system  witliout  adTmiit.<>Lrativc  or  iillit.T  ilivi*ii)Ti!>? 

'■  Coaipnre  and  evnluate  the  oitirieHla  of  the  difTerpnt  jimior  hiRh  itchools 
[ircscnted  in  Report  of  the  Vniied  Slatct  CommiiuioneT  of  Educalian 
(1911),  vol.  I.  pp.  \9Sr-S7.  <Cf.  also  UougUss.  A.  A.,  in  bibliogrtiphy 
fbUowiug.J 

S.  Attuning  that  the  traiULtinn  fmm  elf  m^ritnry  prfiiration  to  <u^nndnry 
ctliiciUion  slioulrl  be  grfidiinl,  show  how  siicb  ttpittfic  faetnrft  as  ihc 
intjoducUoD  o(  subject  matter,  cbaunrcs  iu  teaching  Da«tiiod,  etc., 
Qigbt  be  arrauK«l  to  contribute  t<>»"«ril  that  end. 

9.  Coi»ider  the  pri>l)lcm  of  the  relation  between  inte^ntion  wid  diflercn- 
tiuLion  (t«niiiion  elements  and  diversified,  rfcmcnL'*)  in  connection 
vith  t})c  difTereut  divisions,  ncl.uul  und  propi^eed,  of  the  pulilie  atliool 
<y»t«n.  (Cf.  Bngley,  W.  C,  "The  'Six-Six'  I'lrm."  %/woi  and  Unm« 
FAurtdian.  vol.  xxxiv,  no.  4  (Uecemlicr,  19U),  pp.  119-31,  and  Itig)ii«, 
t\.  J..  "The  SociftlLzation  of  the  High  School."  Ttaehe-re  College  liecord, 
voL  svi.  no.  3  (May.  1915).  pp.  1-W  («03-lfi). 

'"-  Assuming  tliat  Uie  per-p«pil  cost  of  the  junior  high  schuul  would  lie 
appmxitruitely  hsJtwny  between  tlifit  of  tbe  clrnicnLnrj'  srli-ool  nnd  that 
tit  the  high  school,  estimate  the  probnbte  added  cost  of  the  reorganized 
tcliDol  &yi>leiii  on  the  suppasltion  tliat  relarilntion  flhniild  rcniiiLti  con- 
Blont;  on  the  fiupposition  thnt  it  decreased  one  third  or  une  liiilf;  on  the 
uippuaitiun  that  elimination  should  l>e  deweased  one  Uurd.  (Cf. 
SpnngfUM,  lUintwi,  Surrey,  pp.  Hii-DT.) 

">  CoosidiT  the  problems  of  tcaeliers  for  the  junior  high  school, 

It  Considrr  the  arrnnKeineot  of  the  course  of  study  in  any  one  subject  in 
a  nxjrKanirx'd  lystccTi  of  public  schools. 

!>■  Consider  the  probkm  of  economy  of  time  in  pduration  as  affected  hy 
tlie  articulation  between  elenienUu'y  and  aetontliiry  edut:ulion.  {Cf. 
tUiudl,  W.  v.,  EcoitCTiiy  in  Scctiitdary  Education.) 
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ttiry  tnliicittion  is  bo  voluminous  that  any  wttcoded  bibliography  is  hirt 
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if 

»l     SECONDARY  EDUCATIOX  IN  DELATION  TO  mCIIEB 

EDUCATION 

I.  Historical  Development  and  Present  Statps 

121.  Early  relations.  I'ntil  within  a  relatively  recent 
period  the  articulation  between  secondary  education  and 
Uglier  educat  ion  (as  represented  by  the  college  or  university) 
has  always  been  closer  than  the  relation  between  eleincnLary 
and  secondary  education.  Such  a  situation  was  largely  due 
to  (he  fact  that  elenientarj*  education,  especially  in  Euroiw, 
was  concci\'cd  as  appropriate  for  the  lower  classes,  ttliile 
secondary  education  and  higher  education  were  de- 
agticd  for  the  more  fort  unate  clasps  who  had  more  leisure 
tor  education  and  more  need  of  it  in  tlie  leading  position 
which  Ihcy  occupied  in  sodety.  Hence  the  earlier  secondary 
K-tiools  were  conceived  as  schools  whose  most  iiuiKfrtit,ut 
fiuiclion  was  preparation  leading  to  higiier  educatiim  for 
professions,  especially  the  minisUy,  law,  and  medicine,  or 
fw  that  degree  of  culture  deenitd  suitable  for  the  upper 
flasses.  This  conceijlion  has  iJways  been  dominant  in 
European  countries,  was  dominant  in  Uiis  country  imtil 
&  relatively  reirenl  iwriod,  and  was  not  abandoned  when 
Uie  concejjtiou  developed  that  tlie  secondarj'  school  had 
olber  important  functions  in  udditiou  to  the  legitimate 
'miction  of  preiwimtion  for  higher  education.  Tlic  essential 
'orrns  of  secondjir>'  education,  which  had  developed  when 
the  main  function  of  the  secontlary  school  was  preparation 
W  the  collcf^  or  university,  continues^  to  remain  in  force 
'vug  aiter  it  was  realised  that  other  functions  were  involved. 
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Tlie  justification  for  this  state  of  affairs  wns  assumed  to  lie 
in  the  Iwlic-f  that  the  sort  of  truinlng  provided  in  preiKtmlion 
for  higher  ts.hi»aitiou  was  that  best  suited  also  for  all  otbn 
uctivitiea  in  life,  and  as  long  as  such  a  conception  obtaiucil 
little  change  was  made  in  the  general  economy  of  the  second- 
ary school  to  differentiate  the  work  of  the  school  for  pupils 
preparing  for  higher  education  and  those  who  were  destined 
not  to  enter  higher  institutions.  The  conception  that  the 
work  of  the  secondary  school  shoiJd  be  differentiated  to 
conform  to  the  needs  of  various  groups  of  pupils  was  a 
development  in  theory  during  the  nineteenth  centxuy.  In 
Friince,  Germany,  and  America  it  was  the  central  issue  of  n 
century-long  struggle.  Its  fulfillment  in  practice  is  as  yet 
by  no  means  complete. 

122.  The  Latin  grammar  school  and  tjie  college.  The 
recognized  purpose  of  the  Latin  grammar  school  of  the' 
American  colonies  was  preparation  for  admission  to  collefift 
This  appears  from  the  law  passed  by  Uie  General  Court  <j1 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1647  which  provided  fo* 
tlie  education  of  boys  *'  so  far  as  tliey  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university."  What  college  preparation  meant  at  thai  time 
and  later  is  illustrated  by  the  requirements  for  entrance  to 
Harvard  College  in  1642:  i 

When  any  scholar  is  able  to  read  Tulty  (Cicero)  or  such  Kt* 
e]ii:i3ica[  author  t'ldempore,  and  made  and  speake  true  Iji(;d  i» 
vcrsp  aniJ  prosi;.  suo  (wi  aiunt)  Marte,  luid  dwiine  iK.TfwU,v  ll* 
paragiRins  of  nouncs  and  vcrbcs  in  ye  (Jrpcki*  tongue,  then  may  Iw 
bee  admitted  to  ye  college,  nor  shall  any  claime  itdiniftgioii  beTixt 
such  qualifications. 

Similar  requirements  of  proficiency  in  Latin  and  Greek 
remained  practically  the  sole  requirements  for  admission 

'  Trnnslnlion  attached  to  tJic  Latin  version  of  TAi^  Slaluttt^  Lavt,  Ml-, 
offlanard  Coihgc,  CollcRc  Book  1.  Cf.  BroDin*:.  E.  C  A  Bitbmttiai 
Criticoi  IHgtumion  oj  CoUeyii  AdniUiion  Reqiiirementi. 
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colleges  throughout  the  colonial  period,  and  the  relation 
itwoen  eollege  and  grammar  school  did  not  change  niatc- 
ily  within  that  period.  In  Massaclmsctts  the  situatiim  was 
urd.  By  the  law  of  1789  and  according  to  the  census  of 
PO  about  113  grauniiar  schools  were  required.  According 
the  census  of  1820  about  173  such  schools  were  required, 
tale  us  ism  the  freshman  class  entering  Harvard  was 
ily  seventy -one,  and  probably  not  more  than  one  hundred 
boj-s  from  Massachusetts  enterexl  collej^c  at  till  in  any  one 
Thus  there  were  more  schools  required  in  the  State 
there  were  boys  entcrinj?  cotlejie  in  any  one  year. 

123.  The  early  academy  and  the  college.  The  academy 
America  in  many  cases  originated  for  the  distinct  pur^ 

of  cniphasizioff  tin?  education  of  boys  and  girls  who 
t  intend  to  enter  college.  It  has  ended  by  becoming 
e  "preparatory  school"  par  excellence  and  in  some  cases 
Bcif  developed  into  a  college.  It  is  not  to  Ite  supposed, 
Bwever,  tliat  Uie  academy  did  not  provide  for  collefte  prer>- 
wlion  in  its  early  days,  lu  most  of  the  early  academics 
P)vision  w,i5  regularly  made  for  those  who  intended  to  go 
Dtx'llege.  and  in  time  tbtre  developed  a  large  nuniljer  of 
Bidemies  wLicli  were  designed  to  prepare  pupils  for  par- 
ifuUr  colleges,  frequently  Ijeing  officially  connected  «'ilh 
hf.  aitlege  itself.  Commonly  separate  courses  were  pro- 
Kled  for  tliose  going  to  college  ami  for  those  not  going  to 
olfefie,  so  that  m  the  academy  first  were  developed  diller- 
Btiated  courses  later  to  lie  taken  over  iu  part  by  the  public 
iRh  school.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  eiupliasize  the  fact 
lat  many  academies  more  or  less  encroaclied  ou  the  field  of 
c  oollegc  and  in  some  cases  bec-ome  serious  rivals  of  the 
torcr  colleges. 

124.  The  public  high  school  and  the  college.   TUe  first 
Ugli  school  established  in  the  United  States  wsis  established 

order  to  provide  secondary  education  for  boys  who  were 
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itcndcd  for_fipUcge-  For  *1^>3  reason  it  haa  sornctiraei 
been  assumed  that  the  public  high  school  iu  its  early  days 
confined  its  attention  to  education  other  than  for  college 
entrance  and  neglected  the  latter.  It  ta  true  that  the  Eng- 
lish Classical  (Higli)  School  of  Doston  was  designed  for  the 
education  of  boys  who  did  not  intend  to  go  to  college  aol 
that  it  ignored  college  preparation.  It  must  be  rcmeoabcted, 
howc%*cr,  that  college  preparation  was  already  provided  for 
in  the  Boston  Public  Lutin  School  and  that  in  Boston  the 
English  High  School  was  established  to  supplement  He 
work  of  the  Latin  School,  not  to  replace  it.  Except  in  a 
scattered  cases  where  the  old  Latin  grammar  schools 
vived  the  newly  established  public  high  school  provided 
secondarj'  education  both  for  boys  who  were  going  to  coll^ 
and  for  boys  and  girls  not  so  destined.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  law  which  began  tlue  public  high-school  movement  in 
Massachusetts  (and  in  the  United  States)  provided  fortw 
ty[»es  of  scx-oiidary  schools,  the  lower  of  which  did  not  ptO" 
vide  au  education  adequate  for  admission  lo  cuUege.  it  is 
also  true  that  such  differentiation  existed  in  tJie  statutes ouly 
and  that  when  a  high  school  of  any  lyi^e  was  establisbd 
it  almost  never  failed  to  include  in  its  curriculum  tlio« 
studies  necessary  tor  admbiision  to  college  ■ —  Latin,  Gr«i. 
mathcmatici,  etc  Hence  from  its  beginning  the  public  liigli 
school  has  always  included  in  its  economy  provision  for 
preparing  its  pupils  for  admission  to  college.  In  fact  W* 
until  within  the  past  few  decades,  if  even  now,  ha.H  prepa- 
ration for  college  ceased  to  he  the  dominant  factor  aflect- 
iog  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  public  hi^ 
school- 

The  specific  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  as  affect* 
inn  t.he  public  secondary  scliool  will  be  considered  more 
fully  in  later  sections,  but  certain  general  conditions  tua>" 
be  mentioned  here.    First,  many  studies  once  eoufiucd  to 
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tlic  coDegc  ciirricuUim  bave  gradually  backed  down  into  the 
purriculum  of  the  hifih  school.  Second,  the  general  scope  of 
Ihc  suhjf^ct-inaUiT  of  Ihc  jicndcmy  and  public  high  school 
has  always  far  transcended  the  requirements  for  .admission 
0  coUepc,  imd  in  the  introduction  of  new  siihje-cts  the  high 
^Dol  has  constantly  anticipated  the  reqniremcnt-s  set  by 
he  eollege.  Third,  the  number  of  pn])ils  attending  the  high 
chools  lias  inereascd  greatly  and  the  number  of  pupils  pre- 
wring  for  college  has  increased  greatly,  but  the  propor- 
ioD  of  college  preparatorj'  pupils  has  constantly  decreased. 
?ourth,  the  probable  extent  to  which  the  public  high  school 
may  go  in  organizing  its  system  so  as  to  pponde  specific 
preparation  for  eollege  has  assumed  importiince  because 
of  llie  difficulties  attendant  on  the  proper  coordination  of 
the  work  for  various  groups  attending  the  high  school  and 
Itc  necessity  of  consulting  the  interests  and  needs  of  the 
who  do  not  go  to  college  as  well  as  tlic  needs  of  the 
ly  few  who  do.  t/ 

115.  The  rise  of  public  State  universities.  The  cstabtish- 
t  of  State  colleges  and  universities,  particularly  in  the 
'est  and  Middle  West,  did  mudi  to  sinii)lify  and  improve 

relation  between  the  secondarj*  schools  and  colleges  in  this  <J 
lUiitry.    As  long  as  colleges  were  private  or  semi-jirivate 
istiliit-ions  the  articitlatiou  between  secondary  and  higher 

cation  was  determined  by  the  more  or  less  arbitrary^ 
Biuirements  imposed  by  the  college  authorities.  Confusion, 
mperfect  articulation,  and  lack  of  uniformity  were  the 
utaral  results  of  such  a  situation.  But  with  the  rise  of 
Uilc  colleges  and  universities  considered  as  integral  parts 
{  a  public  system  of  education  organically  related  to  the 
SHindary  schools  a  new  element  was  introduetnl  and  a 
user  coordination  between  the  two  institutions  was  iilti- 
lately  reqiiircfl.  The  conception  of  a  complete  system  of 
!ucatioii,  the  parts  of  which  should  be  closely  articulated 
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with  each  other,  was  found  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  even  before.   Thus  it  foimd  its  way  iutoi 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Indiana  adopted  in  1816 1 
providing  for  "a  general  system  of  education,  ascending  in  i 
,i«gular  gradation  from  township  scliools  to  a  state  univer- 
■pity  wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis  and  c<[ually  open  to  all."  M 
Neverthe!cs.s,  it  was  not  until  the  impetus  of  Federal  aid  n-as 
given  to  States  by  the  Morrill  Act  of  3802  that  the  mo^-c- ' 
nient  began  in  earnest,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  quarter' 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  its  development  noticeably: 
improved    the  relation  between  secondary  education  and^ 
college  education.    Still  more  recent  has  been  the  develop-j 
merit  of  municipal  colleges  which,  nithin  their  limited  fields,  I 
have  aided  (lie  closer  articulation  of  secondary  schools  antl^ 
higher  institutions.  I 

126.  The  secondary  school  and  the  normal  school.  Tliei 
relation  between  the  aecoudarj'  school  and  the  uonnal  scliooll 
has  always  in\'olvcd  confu.sion.   For  a  long  period  one  of  tbo 
important  funotiori.s  of  tiic  secondary  school  was  conceived  tt> 
be  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  school .   Even 
at  present  it  is  by  no  means  the  exce])tion  to  find  tcachcr- 
'  training  courses  in  the  public  high  schools.    In  1914-15 
pupils  were  reported  to  Ije  enrolled  in  training  courses  for 
tcaclicrs  in  certaui  pubhc  high  schools  of  every  State  in  tho 
Union  except  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Nevada,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.    Such  pupils  in  1914-15  nuof 
bered  33,721  (3501  boys  and  32,!i30  girls),  of  whom  sixty 
per  cent  were  enrolled  in  high  schools  of  the  North  C-entral 
States.    Itv  Kansas  nearly  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  girls  en- 
rolled in  public  high  schools  were  enrolled  in  teacher-train- 
uiR  courses.    In  many  States  the  demand  for  elcmcntaiy- 
school  teachers  has  led  to  the  introduclion  or  retcntitm  J 
sufih  fwirses  largely  on  the  grounds  of    expediency,    it 
'  Cuiutituliou  <jf  Ihc  dVuV«  <A.  is/Hiosia.  (LtjlO),  wi.  k,  see.  it. 
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sliould  be  noted,  howc\'er,  that  such  a  practit'c  has  danger- 
ous tendencies  in  that  it  frequently  leads  tomird  educa- 
tional in-brwdinji,  results  commonly  in  nvcr-ambitious 
attempts  lowarti  higher  education  in  the  hij^h  schtxils,  and 
fr«iuently  interferes  wifh  the  proper  dc\-e!opment  of  normal 
scrhooU  by  bringing  them  into  competition  with  the  public 
high  .vhools. 

jVs  the  public  high  school  in  some  cases  has  cncroaclied  on 
the  fidd  of  tlie  normal  school,  so  has  the  normal  school  in 
may  cases  encroached  on  the  field  of  the  public  high  school. 
In  many  States  the  normal  school  has  occupied  itself  with 
education  essentially  secondary  in  character.  Even  at 
present  the  practice  is  by  no  means  iinoommon  of  admitting 
rtiidents  to  the  normal  school  who  have  had  no  high-school 
education,  or  one  to  three  years  of  high-scliool  work.  ^NTiere 
oonnal  schools  were  essentially  pnvale  institutions,  as 
formerly  in  Pennsylvania,  standards  of  admission  were  ex- 
trnudy  lax  and  the  normal  schools  frecjucntly  Ijecanie  actual 
oopetitors  of  the  public  high  scliool  for  purposes  of  second- 
try  education.  The  situation  is  thus  described  for  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1910  by  Holland;  * 

The  Pennsylvania  State  normal  schools  and  the  public  liigh 
Hiools  art:  tu-iluy  ia  ilirvet  ironflict.  In  pcvvioas  chaiiterN  it  lias 
l<oi  shown  that  a  large  miiTil)er  of  the  11  nnnal -school  students 
belong  to  the  high-school  period,  and  tlicir  ncack-niic  prL-paration  h 
wdi  that  tlicy  should  be  atteiiHin}{  thie  s«»iidary  sriiocils  in  tlieir 
***n  DcigIil>orho<»'l.  . .  .  Stnuigt;  lo  aay  Uie  iiumml-scliuol  princi- 
P«U  as  late  as  1910  a^nx-d  upon  a  (our-ycar  course  of  study  that 
pwaemea  many  charaeterislics  of  tlie  ordinary  tijgh  school  and 
placu  their  institiitiurai  ia  direct  cumpotitiuu  witii  the  rapidly 
iocreastng  piihlir  high  si^hmJa. 

As  a  general  principle  it  may  be  stated  that  normal  schools 
abould  be  so  related  to  the  public  secondnry  school  as  lo 

*  IIoU&iuI.  E.  0..  7A«  Pcunnj/tmnia  Stnlf-  Nortnni  Schoola  and  Publia 
5dbiW  Sjfiiem,  p.  80.  Cf.  olao  iit'd^  pp.  i.  37-54,  Wi-  00. 
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receive  its  students  therefrom  and  continue  their  educatitHi. 
directed  altjiig  special  lines  appropriate  to  their  later  voca- 
tion, from  the  point  at  which  the  secondary  school  closes, 
Any  departure  from  that  principle  must  h&  considered  as  ft 
lemporarj'-  expediency  to  be  abandoned  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. As  a  corollary  it  follows  tliat  training  courses  for 
teachers  should  not  have  a  place  in  the  public  secondaiy 
school  except  as  a  temporary  expediency. 

127'  The  overlapping  of  secondary  school  and  college. 
The  curriculum  of  the  public  high  school  has  always  Iraa- 
scendfd  the  rec|ulremenls  of  subject-matter  set  up  by  tie 
colleges  for  admission  and  frequently  has  included  subjects 
regularly  included  in  the  college  curriculum,  Likewise  the 
college  curriculum  regularly  includes  subjects  of  study  which 
are  essentially  of  secondarj'-school  grade,  e.g.,  courses  in 
foreign  languages  for  beginners,  elementary  courses  in  the 
sciences,  etc.  Thus  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  over- 
lapping in  the  curricula  of  the  secondary  school  and  college. 
In  the  average  high  school  it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to 
map  out  a  one-  or  two-year  '*post-graduate*'  course  which 
(with  resjwct  to  tlie  subjects  studied  and  the  amount  of  lime 
devoted  to  them)  wouhl  be  quite  comparable  to  possible 
freshman  or  sophomore  courses  in  college. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  occasional  atteraphi 
have  been  made  to  extend  the  work  of  the  high  school  upward 
so  as  to  provide  what  might  be  called  "graduate"  work* 
more  or  less  comparable  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  coUe^  i 
course.  In  certain  cities,  notably  in  Joliet,  Illinois,  sudi 
attempts  met  with  .success.  It  was  not  until  1907,  howe\"eri 
that  nuy  comprehensive  organization  wasaltempted  coveriai! 
more  than  one  community.  In  tliat  year  the  State  L^psb- 
ture  of  California  jiassed  a  law  providing: 


The  high-school  hou.r(l  of  any  high-school  diatrict,  or  trtia 
aiV  county  high  school  may  prescribe  posNgtaduatc  courses  at 
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stndy  (or  Uic  gr8«]uiit«s  of  sueli  high  sdiool  or  other  high  sdiools. 
«luch  course  of  Btiiily  sliiUI  afiproximalc  Uic  stuiIJtiS  prcM^ribcfl  in 
Uie  first  two  years  of  university  courts.' 

The  &rst  city  to  take  advantage  of  thU  opportunity  was 
Fresno,  which  established  such  a  post  graduate  high-school 
coBTse  in  1910.  15y  March,  1915,  more  than  twelve  "junior 
Colleges"-  had  been  established  in  California,  and  about 
two  thousand  pupils  were  enrolled  in  post-graduate  courses 
b  Uiat  State.  In  other  Stales  a  few  similar  institutions 
have  been  established  in  spile  of  the  dilBculticx  encountered 
in  existing  legal  teclmicaliUes,  lack  of  close  coiiiwration 
OQthe  part  of  colleges  of  Uie  usual  tyi>e.  and  the  elenjcnl  of 
incteased  expense. 

Claims  for  the  values  of  the  junior  college  are  made: 

lloffera  peculiar  a<!vantaf!*!S,  first,  to  the  student  who  cannot 
i&ffii  to  hvc  awR^'  from  homp;  seooiid,  to  tlie  young  and  immnturc 
stwiciit  wlio  is  not  yet  ready  to  cope  with  tltc  problems  incident 
upou  life  at  a  large  university;  third,  to  Uic  stuHeot  who  bos  failed 
t»  grt  his  Pecommenfiation  tor  coU^ge  but  who.  hy  faithful  and 
(onsistcnt  sliitly.  may  prove  himsL-lf  ready  for  advAriCcd  work; 
M(i  fiwrtli,  to  the  student,  who  dix^a  not  intend  to  riit^er  college, 
Init  who  desires  to  continue  hts  study  along  ccrliiiQ  liucs.* 

To  these  claims  may  be  added  the  claims  that  increased 
proportiotLs  of  high-school  graduates  may  be  encouraged 
lo  attempt  appropriate  forms  of  lugher  education  and  the 
d«m  lliat  in  the  hirger  universities  (especially  State  uni- 
vetsilies)  work  is  behig  done  at  public  cx])eiise  in  higher 

'  School  Uw  of  CalifornU  (1915).  p,  151. 

'  The  uae  of  the  term  "junior  coUcR*!"  as  htrir  rmploj'eil  must  be  clis> 
'icigublieij  from  ibi  use  as  eiuployeil  for  cvrtain  institution:!  ira  Wiiieonsin, 
VJMouri.  atwl  Virginia.  Ci.  Unport  of  the  Vniled  Siate*  CommiinoMr  of 
&liinir*M  (191*).  v<J.  I.  pp.  IfiB-67. 

'  Aonoimcctnent  of  the  SjuiIa  Barlnun  (Culirontin)  Junior  Cullvge, 
lUnWiit  p.  a  lA  ftepoiiofthr  CommUfioiivrnf  Srrondary  Seftoi^,  Cultfor- 
vt  StalK  IkMird  of  Kducution.  1914. 


institutions  with  much  higher  cost  that  might  better  be  do 
in  junior  colleges  at  niucli  lower  coat.  Furtlier  it  is  ur^^ 
that  the  large  size  of  classes  entering  the  first  yciir  of  collepS 
or  university  work  render  impoasible  that  degree  of  indi- 
vidual attention  most  dcMrable. 

At  present  the  movement  must  be  considered  as  in  the 
experimental  stage.  Numerous  difficulties,  especially  lack 
of  college  and  university  cooperation,  have  interfered  with; 
its  development-  In  all  probability  the  dominant  factor 
determining  the  growth  and  status  of  the  jvmior  college  willi 
be  the  increased  financial  outlay  necessary.  It  shoutd,  how- 
evCT,  be  remembered  that  much  of  the  increased  expcnfliturd 
on  the  ejrtended  high  school  will  be  offset  by  the  rcducea 
coDege  expenditure. 

128.  High-school  pupils  enteiing  higher  institutions* 
Opinions  frequently  expressed  concerning  the  number  and 
proportion  of  high-school  graduates  going  to  higher  insti^ 
tutions  commonly  err  in  one  of  two  wu^-s,  either  overestl'| 
mating  or  underestimating  the  number  of  such  pupils,  Iti 
sections  42-43  figures  have  already  been  presented  indtcati 
ing  the  percentages  of  pupils  in  the  various  grades  ol  th< 
high  school  destined  to  enter  higher  in.sti tutions,  Frort) 
those  figures  it  appears  that  those  pupils  eon.stitutc  an  imj 
portant  portion  of  the  secondary-school  ijopulation  (on* 
sixth  of  those  who  enter  the  secondary  school,  one  quarter 
of  those  in  the  second  year,  one  third  of  those  in  the  thi 
year,  nearly  one  half  of  thase  in  the  fourth  year,  one  half 
those  who  graduate,  and  more  than  one  quarter  of  all  pu, 
in  the  high  school  at  any  one  time).  This  group  represent^ 
one  of  the  largest  roughly  homogeneous  groups  of  pupil^ 
in  the  public  high  schocJs.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
nlzed  that  it  repre-sents  a  portion  only,  and  by  no  means  th 
lai^st  portion,  of  the  hif;h-school  population.  More  nunii 
ous  and  certainly  not  less  important  are  those  pupils  wb 
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other  will  not  complete  the  high-school  course,  dropping 
;  after  oae,  two,  or  three  years  of  secondary  e<hjcal-ion, 
npletiiig  the  high-school  course,  will  not  continue  thdr 
education  in  sdiool  beyond  that  Unut.  VMiile  exact  figures 
ttenot  available  whereby  the  relative  pro[xirtions  of  those 
two  general  groups  may  be  determined,  the  data  presented 
iit  the  following  table  indicate  that  the  proportion  has 
changed  decidedly  ex-en  within  the  past  two  decades. 

Tabiji  CVn.    XirMiiER  of  College  Stuoentb  to  Kach 
1000  HlGU-ScuooL  PiTPii^  1893-94  — 1913-1** 


Arwb 

Calleue  anJ 

pUpili 

CoOtf  and   u«i- 

ro    fori      IWJW 

ITOMM .    .                        ,      ,      , 
1BI34* 

8H.47I 
128,(1(13 
il(J.-HI3 

1.^18,804 

»0S 
Ml 
178 

'  Caagtled  tnw  inta  arrta  In  Heport  of  tin  OuUd  Siaut  Cvmaiuiantr  of  ^uaitm 
tlll4],  nL  11.  pp.  IM.  we. 

TIic  changing  popiihition  of  tJic  public  high  school  Ims 
Oiiulf  impcriitive  clntni'es  in  its  economy.  !n  the  past  the 
Ktativ^^Iy  large  proiwirtion  of  pupils  entering  the  high 
sclwol  who  were  destined  for  higher  education  and  the 
Somewhat  definite  nnd  tjingibie  goal  set  up  for  the  education 
of  those  pU[»Li  in  the  high  school,  hiive  delernxined  the  eur- 
•Wiluni  and  general  economy  of  the  secondary  sdiool. 
"ithio  recent  years  the  increjised  proi>ortion  of  liigh-sohool 
PU)iils  not  destined  for  higher  education  and  the  formula- 
ton  of  more  definite  and  tangible  aims  for  the  education  of 
^''^  pupils,  hu%'C  demanded  the  ijubordloation  of  eollege- 
''feiiaaion  functions  to  more  diversified  aims  all'ectiiig  the 
"^Ser  pro[turlion  of  secondaiy-scliool  pupiU.   To  a  certain 
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extent  conditioos  have  been  practically  reveraed.  The 
former  proMi-in  involved  the  question  of  how  the  public 
secondary  school  might  b&st  be  articulated  with  hi^iei 
educatidii:  the  present  problem  involves  the  question  of  ho« 
the  higher  institutions  may  best  be  articulated  with  th« 
public  secondary  school.  \Tlie  former  tlieory  tliat  that  kin( 
of  secondary  education  which  was  best  fitted  to  prepare  pu 
pils  for  college  was  also  well  fitted  to  educate  pupils  not  S4 
destined  is  l>eing  supplanted  by  the  theory  that  secondary 
education  has  its  various  functions  to  perform  and  highe 
educiilion  must  take  its,  origin  at  the  point  where  the  aec 
ondary  school  leaves  off.  \ 

Assuming  that  the  prepamtion  of  pupils  for  odmissioa  t) 
higher  institutions  is  a  legitimate  function  of  pul>lie  scoondarj 
education,  but  that  such  proptedeutic  function  is  suliordi 
nate  to  more  general  functions  of  secondary  education,  th" 
problem  of  Uie  relation  of  secondary  education  to  lii^e 
educfl-tion  becomes  a  question  largely  of  the  amount  ant 
fleidbility  of  college  entrance  rerjuirements  and  the  metliod 
by  which  liigh-school  graduates  are  selectwi  for  admi^ol 
to  the  college  or  other  higher  institution.  These  factors  aP 
considered  in  some  detail  in  following  sections. 

U,  College  Admission  REgi'mEUENTs 

129.  Early  requirements  and  changes.  The 
requirements  for  admission  to  college  in  America  were  lim 
ited  to  the  classical  languages  and  literatures.  During  tht 
eighteenth  century  in  some  cases  the  elements  of  oritluiM 
tic  were  added  to  the  requirements,  at  Yale  as  early  as  17i3 
Up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Lgtjp,  tixpek,  am 
ariUimctic  were  the  only  subjects  required  for  adniissio) 
to  the  existing  American  colleges.  As  long  as  the  dominan 
(unction  of  the  secondary  school  was  conceived  to  be  prep 
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flratioQ  Tor  coUege  aud  as  long  as  Uic  college  itself  aiiuud 

toward  a  single  uniloruj  course  of  study  with  special  refer- 
ence to  traiuiug  for  the  higher  professions,  little  change  was 
Id  be  expected  in  the  admission  requireinents.  However, 
*Wn  the  character  and  sd>[}e  of  sec<m<]ury  education,  was 
chaDged.  as  in  the  ease  of  tiie  academy  and  high-school 
inovements,  the  enriched  currieulum  of  the  secondary  school 
KMiile  it  possible  for  the  colleges  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  tlieir 
admission  requirements,  and  some  of  the  newer  subjects 
were  added  to  those  requirements,  e.g.,  geography,  algebra, 
geometry,  aiid  history.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  6rst 
<^ge  tvas  one  of  increase  in  the  amount  and  number 
o(  recjutretueuts  rather  than  one  of  ditTcrcntiatioii.  In 
guwral,  throughout  the  niiieli'enth  century,  there  was  a 
tcndeiicy  to  iucre^i^e  constantly  tlte  nuniber  of  subjecUt 
■ncl  the  amount  of  preparation  required  for  eotrauce  to 
college. 

While  cliouges  in  the  scope  of  the  secondary  school  were 
■Kcurring  somewhat  analogous  changes  were  taking  place 
iTi  the  colleges  and  universities.  The  nineteenth  century 
brought  with  it  new  demands  on  the  colleges  as  well  as  on 
^  secondary  school  —  demands  for  changes  in  the  aims 
Md  functions  of  college  education  which  finally  resulted  in 
tliflcrentiated  courses  of  sludy  and  differentiated  instttu- 
tents.  throughout  the  seventeenth  century  tlie  main  pur- 
Pwe  of  the  college  was  the  training  of  miutsters.  more  tliau 
liTO  thirds  of  college  graduates  entering  that  profess iou.]) 
DiniDg  the  ci^teenth  century  the  proportion  of  graduates 
entering  tlie  ministry  decreased  while  the  proportions  of 
liiiwe  entering  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine  increased, 
"le  three  professions  together  attracting  more  than  thrcc- 
■iitlis  of  all  college  graduates  during  the  eighteenth  century 
"id  the  first  half  of  the  ninettfiith  centurj*.  The  period 
"Oia  about  1850  to  the  present  has  been  one  of  constantly 
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incruasiiig   dilEerentlation    of    the   college    student   body. 
These  diaagL-s  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  followmg  table. 

Taule  CVITT.    Tue  DiaTHiBin-tos  of  Cuu^ge  Atio  Usivo- 
atTY    Gradcates:    pebcents    134tei{Ing    Vaeiovb    Pbocss* 

alQNS*  I 


Ffriadi 

1 

,? 

1 

111 

■a 

! 

p 

b 

t 

a 

g 

V 

^ 

S 

it 

fl 

>3 

ia 

bi 

c 

S 

"^ 

-»    -s; 

b 

1B*?-1IIIS,__ 

To.n 

5.0 

S.O 

S.O 

H.J 

1I1UI1-17III1    ... 

ui.e 

i.ij 

S.l 

*.7 

l.e 

O.i 

. .. 

^  ^ 

H.« 

]7(n-17.W    .. , 

3T  0 

T.i 

IS. 8 

4  a 

fl* 

a.4 

e.£ 

tl.1 

JTIKt-l'HiO 

41. t 

fio.e 

H.4 

S,7 

a.e 

L.I 

.1 

«.♦ 

.i 

«.« 

i»in-iH.iiiJ  , 

«.] 

is.n 

10  H 

m  1 

lo.o 

1-8 

1,5 

«  » 

10 

I3.I 

IMl-IISTO,  ... 

1».7 

i».l 

a.n 

l».* 

WA 

1.9 

e.4 

«.4 

«.9 

t.l 

IJjgo-iiHia   .  . 

5  IP 

u.u 

<i  fl 

20-7 

18. S 

l-D 

a.s 

,7 

M 

HI 

•  Bmmll,  li.  B.,  F't^tinmei  DiHnbMtian  iij CnlUnt  and  Unireriilv  CraduaUr.  Bui**™'' 

Ediir.iili<vii  BiilMind'ftlJI.ti.i,  in.  p.  IM.  Tht  t-(Fi.-i-t  i.HV 'irvcli)iiiiicnl«r  highi-nvluuantf 
(□I  <name[i  ouy  be  o1:uervcd  ia  Che  i>rciportioa  at  ccll;^  cmduutei  becaoijiij  MJuatcn. 

M'ith  tlic  introduction  of  differentiated  courses  in  the 
iTtillcge  and  with  the  development  of  special  colleges,  suci 
as  tliuse  fnr  engineering  and  agrienlt-ure,  there  grew  up  differ 
ent  sets  of  admissiou  requirements  and  a  lack  of  uiiifonaiij 
tbei'eiii.  Eventually  the  variation  in  admission  roiiuii^ 
ments  resulted  in  an  intolerable  burden  on  the  seeondai? 
scliools, 

130.  The  amount  of  preparation  Teq,uired.  Recent  at' 
tempts  to  secure  a  <«rtain  amount  of  utiiformity  and  slaa^ 
ardizatiou  in  college  adniis.sion  requirements  have  led  to 
substantial  agreement  in  defining  tliose  requirements  iB 
terms  of  "units."  "A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any 
subject  in  a  secondary  scliool,  constituting  approximate^^ 
a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work."  '  This  assumes  thai  ih^ 
lengtli  of  the  school  year  Ik  from  tliirty-six  to  forty  week* 
that  a  period  is  from  forty  to  sixty  iiiinntcs  in  length*  »lA 
'  Bureau  of  EducatioD  Bulletin  (IDlfi),  do.  20.  p.  & 


Ibt  the  study  is  pursued  for  foiir  w  five  iwriodg  a  week; 
fcul  under  oniinary  fiir-utiiHtJiiiceji.  it  siiLisfiictDry  year's 
Vark  in  any  sulijcct  cannot  be  ae(.N)iii|itishc(l  in  less  than 
one  Iiundrcd  and  twenty  sixty-minute  hours,  or  their  equiv- 
alent.' A  large  proportion  of  colleges  and  universities  now 
Wale  tlieir  reqiiin-metits  in  terms  of  units  as  thus  defined. 
Current  practice  regarding  tlie  amount  of  preparation  re- 
'  quired  by  stanilard  eoUeges  for  adrai^ion  may  be  seen  from 
IhetoUowiDg  table. 


Table  CIX' 
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n 

11 
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0 

0 

1 

0 

I1.S 
M.T 
H.7 

75      a? 

111   1     b 

li 

1) 

t) 

1 

14,7 

*  CiEipier.  C-  D.,  Catltfi  LntrMa  nt^uvtmnU,  Buiemi  <if  liUucixtioD  BuUcCui  (19131, 

*■  I  p.  7. 

It  will  be  noted  that  one  eollege  only  C^ryn  Mawr)  re- 
luins  more  work  than  can  readily  be  aemmpUshed  hy 
tliehigh-schfiol -pupil  in  his  four-year  rourse.  Hence,  Tilth 
f^lWPt  to  admission  rctpurements.  such  diffieulties  as  may 
'« found  in  articulating  the  secondary  school  with  the  col- 
•egc  arc  to  be  found  in  the  character  nnd  distribution  of  the 
'"lits  required  rather  than  in  the  amount  of  preparnttan 
^ntauded. 

131.  "  Prescribed,"  "  Accepted,"  and  '*  Elective  "  sub- 
)*<ts.  Much  more  ini|iortjjnt  than  Lhe  question  of  the 
'■"Qoiint  of  preiwirutioii  for  admission  to  cnlle'^  (where  the 
"mriiint  is  reasonable)  is  the  queslton  of  the  amount  of  ri- 
BiJity  or  flexibility  found  in  thosic  rciiuircinents,  Wlicu  all 
I  Bureau  of  Eiuatiun  Dullvliu  (IBIO),  no.  SO.  p.  8. 
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subjects  required  for  admission  to  college  were  prescribed 
and  tlic  iimoiints  of  miiterial  to  be  maslcred  in  those  sub- 
jects were  fixed,  the  secondary  acliool  which  desired  to  fit 
any  of  its  pupils  for  udiiiission  to  college  was  under  the 
leeessity  of  determining  its  ciirriculiim  on  the  basis  of  the 
eoMege  admission  requirements,  to  the  detriment  of  those 
pupils  not  destined  for  a  college  education.    Such  rigidily.  j 
once  the  rule,  no  longer  obtains.  The  oldest  method  was  to 
prescribe  definite  subjects  for  codmission  to  college  and  to 
demand  specific  amounts  of  those  subjects  of  all  candidates 
for  admission.    This  was  modified  during  tlic  last  half  of 
llie  nineteenth  century  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre-scrily;  defi- 
nite amounts  of  work  in  certain  subject  groups,  —  English, 
mathcmaties,  foreign  languages,  science,  and  history,— 
but  to  permit  the  election  of  the  particular  language,  act- 
enee.  and  history.   Later  still  this  method  was  further  mod- 
ified so  that  certain  amounts  of  pn^scribed  subjects  wci«' 
Specified  and  other  subjects  allowed  to  be  chosen  from  lists 
of  "accepted  subjects."    Finally  the  method  of  adrnissiaB 
has  in  some  causes  been  so  modified  as  to  allow  a  "fice 
margin"  of  "elective"  subjects  which  may  lie  chasen  froio 
any  of  the  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  high  .whmil 
toward  graduation.  >Iq  a  few  cases  tlie  extreme  form  of  thi* 
method  has  been  adopted,  allowing  a  free  election  of  thfi 
entire  fifteen  units  required.    The  practice  of  allowing  « 
"free  margin"  is  not,  however,  the  rule  in  most  college^ 
and  in  general  uniformity  is  lacking,  in  some  cases  subjecU 
required  by  certain  colleges   not  even  being  accepted  W 
others  of  equal  rank.' 

132.  The  distribution  of  prescribed  imits.  While  ther< 
is  wide  variation  in  the  manner  in  which  prescribed  unit! 
arc  distributed,  there  is  also  at  present  coasiderable  uni' 
forniity  in  the  more  essential  elements  involved  and 
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theory  agreement  in  general  that  the  high-school  course, 
ftfierp  preparation  for  admission  to  ct)tlef'e  is  eoiwiilcrccl 
t'gitiinale,  should  include  at  least  three  units  of  Eogllsli, 
ooe  of  natural  science,  and  one  of  social  science.      " 

TIicjw;  Svv  unita,  toyL-Uicr  with  two  or  two  iiritl  oue  luilf  iuiUh  of 
ioalhetnutit.'s  almost  untfornily  included  constitute  one  half  of  the 
lold  numbvr  u(  UQita  ruquinxl  fur  odmissiou,  and  tin-  ptvscriptioa 
■trf  these  Uflits  lias  comiiaralivcly  lillic  L-tH^ct  in  rodudiiK  [lc:xibjtity 
o«pt  when  the  college  specifies  some  particular  science  or  epocli 
ofliistory.' 

b  189D  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  College  Entraiirc 
Requirements  recommended  that  tlie  following  t-en  ujiits 
*hm\t\  be  included  in  the  liigh-sehoot  course  and  in  college 
*Blraiice  re(|uirements: 

Pour  units  in  foreign  language  (no  language  acceptol  in  less  than 
t"t)  uniU).  ttro  unit3  in  mathematics  two  in  English,  one  in  Itis- 
twy,  und  one  in  acieocc* 

The  recommendfttions  of  that  committee  did  much  to 
Hum  the  variability  which  had  previotisly  existed,  hut  it 
fjiilcd  to  produce  satisfactory  conditions,  largely  because  of 
the  requirements  in  mathematics  and  the  fact  that  many 
tollcpes  recinired  a  greater  amount  of  foreign  language  than 
^l  recommended  by  the  committee. 

Certain  features  found  in  present  conditions  arc  worthy 
^  iinle.  In  a  study  of  ?fH  colleges  of  liberal  arts  Kingslej* 
Wind  that  10  colleges  (in  IDH)  did  not  prcscnhc  any  par- 
ticular subject  for  graduates  of  fully  approved  high  schools. 
"11  colleges  that  prescribed  any  subject  prescribed  English 
'Dq  to  some  cases  English  was  the  only  subject  prescribed. 
Every  college  that  prescribed  any  subject  other  than  Eng- 

'  Kmgsley.  C.  D..  op.  dt..  p.  11 

'  VationnI  EditoAttnn  Awociation.  Rfporl  of  Commilk-f.  on  College  Ettr 
*»•*  RtiTuirvmvnU,  p.  Si. 
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Ibh  prwrrilx^l  mathematics.      In  the  case  of  foreiffn  lan- 

giia;^<*s  tt'jis  r«>iitu!  the  j^rc;ilest  variation  in  prescribed  unit*. 
The  prejicnt  tcndcncj'  is  to  reduce  the  amotint  of  foreign 
lantruage,  both  in  high-school  courses  and  in  college  adnu^ 
sioii  R'ciuiremenls  and  to  permit  a  choice  between  ancient 
and  mwlem  lanKuagcs.  A  student  who  can  ofTer  no  Latin 
and  only  tlirec  units  of  German  can  meet  Uie  foreign-lan- 
guage rettuirenients  of  110  colleges  of  liWral  arts  and  1*00)106 
a  candidate  for  tl>e  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  73  of  those 
colleges.  Out  of  t(Mi  colleges  of  lii^cral  arts  22  admit  stu- 
dents without  any  language  other  than  English.  Only  94  out 
of  204  colleges  of  liberal  arts  prescribe  any  natural  scieiM* 
for  admission.  History  is  prescribed  by  IfiS  of  those  colleges. 
Flexibility  in  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school  whiti 
must  provide  secondary  education  for  those  going  to  coU^ 
and  those  not  is  greatly  affected  by  the  extent  to  which  th< 
colleges  recognize  as  counting  toward  admission  the  variotU 
subjects  commonly  found  in  the  high-school  course.  Foi 
1912  Kingsley  gives  the  following  table  of  subjects  accepte< 
by  colleges  of  lilierftl  arts  as  countiiig  toward  admission  M 
the  bachelor  of  arts  course. 


Table  CX.    Numbkh  of  such  Colleges  ACCEiTiKa 
VAmoDB  Subjects  fob  jVumcssion  * 


I 


AufgntI 

{io. 

lAlin. . 

20S 

Gl«-k..        . 

202 

GermaD     . 

107 

rh\*Hics. . . . 

iim 

C.hcmislry. 

Ifl4 

Frmcli.  .    . 

198 

Roton^' . .    . 

181 

Slih^BOtf 


Physiogmpliy 
PhygiDlduy . . . 
IJrawing    , 

Sp.tnish    .  . 
Slifi|»wurk.  .  , 
Eeoiiuniics..- 


Af.,, 


SvbjtttM 


Busiiii'.'O. 

Hrimehiiltl  cconamics 

G«ilo|ty , 

Musk' , 

Aslrnnomy,  .  - 

Acriciillurp 

(ieueral  MnetKC 


.V>- 


lOlhcn  will  niniltEpT  aubftcU  not  nHniiiiinlf  accepted.) 


IVi>Yil)etl  nniU,  average  number 

SnglUh 

ForcigD  lanjnoeo 
Nstural  Sripnoe, 
Sotml  Siioiwi 
Drawing 


Swtivc  units,  average  number 
Btquirod  rmit^  avcragG  nombcr .  .  . . 


*  Comiulcd  liDm  rJnta  c'ivcd  by  KiOEilcy,  C.  O., 


It  is  to  be  noted  from  thia  table  that  the  only  require- 
DKnts  lOcely  t«  cramp  the  work  of  the  high  school  irv  any 
laiportant  way  arc  the  requirements  in  English,  mnthe- 
'oalies,  and  foreign  language,  and  of  these  the  most  notice- 
»b]t  is  the  requirement  in  foreign  languages  for  admission 
to  the  colleges  of  liberal  arta  or  the  "general"  college.  In 
•D  three  of  these  suhjeet  groups  the  problem  centers  largely 
*w«nd  the  necessity  of  so  distributing  the  pupil's  work  in 
the  .ipcondary  school  that  in  some  fields  his  cdiicntion  shall 
Plowed  bej'ond  the  elementary  phases  and  at  the  same  time 
^"t  the  pupil  shall  receive  some  insight  into  a  variety  of 
""'ts  of  knowledge  and  training.  With  unlimited  election 
•"suhjeet  for  admission  to  college  it  is  possible  (where  the 
wpondary  seJiool  permits)  for  tlic  student  entering  college 
toliave  studied  the  elenientarj*  piloses  of  a  number  of  sub- 


jecls  and  never  have  carried  his  acquaintance  with  any  one 
subject  or  group  of  subjects  be.vund  the  elemcutary  or  ifl- 
troduotory  stage.    With  recognition  of  the  desirability  o( » 
certain  amount  of  coBceutralioo  in  one  or  more  fields,  to- 
Eiether  with  a  eertiiin  aniouiit  of  distribution  in  oUkt  fields, 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  for  colleges  to  udupt  admissioD 
requirements  and  for  secondary  schools  to  adapt  coiu^esof 
study  so  as  to  provide  for  sudi  concentration  and  distribu- 
tion. This  is  obvious  in  the  admission  requirements  of  sucl* 
colleges  as  the  University  of  Chicago.  Harvard  University* 
etc.,  and  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Nutionul  Education  Association  on  the  Articulation  of  Higti 
School  and  College  (1911). 

133.  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Articula- 
tion. In  I!)ll>  a  commiLlee  wtts  appointed  by  Uie  Secondary 
Department  of  the  National  Education  Association  to  con- 
sider the  problem  of  the  articulation  of  the  high  school  an^ 
college.  T]ie  committee's  report  was  accepted  in  1911.  Th^ 
substance  of  that  report  is  indicated  by  the  recommenda- 
tions made  regarding  a  well-planned  high-school  course.'' 

1.  Till-  quantitative  requirement  should  be  IS  luiit^.  The  dcSo* 
tiun  o(  the  unit  there  adopted  is  that  given  in  Sfctioii  132  alwve-- 

2.  Every  high-achoot  eourse  Hhuiild  jnchide  at  least  tliree  uniU 
of  English,  one  unit  of  social  science  (including  history),  and  on-' 
unit  of  natural  science. 

3.  EvL-ry  lii^li-scliuul  course  should  include  tlw  completion  <H 
two  majors  uf  li  units  each  ami  otic  iiiitior  of  ^  uiiiU,  and  one  of  Ui^ 
niitjors  should  lie  English.  Tlie  following  subject  group!)  arc  rccom-- 
niended  as  nmjors:  three  units  of  En^tish;  Uirce  unils  of  mathe- 
mntics;  three  uniUi  of  one  foreij^i  language:  three  unit.4  of  suciai 
science;  three  unit.s  nf  natural  science.  ^ 

4.  The  requirement  in  mathrmatics  and  in  forri^  langua^ttd 
should  not  exceed  S  units  in  mathematics,  and  S  units  of  one  Uit' 
guage  otiier  than  Englisli.  ^ 

^  PrtKi-edin^s  oj  tilt  Natkmul  Education  Aaiodation  (1911).  pp. 
Cf.  Kingsl^.  op.  at.,  pp.  fl7-IOS. 
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i.  OF  tho  total  15  units,  not  loss  Ltiim  U  unit£  shoiiM  consist  of 

En^uli,  TorL-igti  language,  niiiLKrtiiiitii-.s.  MH'ial  .scicm'i'  (incliiiltng 
Kistor.v),  natural  science,  or  other  work  coiuJiict^  by  rocitAtioDa 
And  Iwmc  stmly.  T]i«  uUht  4  uniLs  sboiilti  be  k-ft  as  a  margin  to  lie 
iw-tl  for  atiditioniU  academic  work  or  for  iiii?«-lixiiic  arU.  Koiutrhulil 
*■  (cieiH'C,  coiumcrcitU  work,  and  iiiiy  other  kind  of  work  t]iat  the 
bat  interests  of  the  student  appear  to  r«iuire. 

4  (a).  In  place  of  either  two  units  of  mathematics  or  tn'o  imiLi 
of  foreign  lati^uage.  the  substiUilion,  under  proper  aupervi»iun, 
^^    tliDuld  be  allowed  o!  two  units,  conNisliiiR  of  a  seconH  tinit  of  social 
f      »den«  [including  history)  and  u  second  uuit  of  uaturul  scicucc. 

■  ^        According  to  these  recomniendatiotis  three  general  group- 
"?1    iags  would  then  be  possible  for  the  ten  or  eleven  units  in 
ptwcriljed  groups: 

Tahlb  cxn* 

A  fir       li    or    0 

Enjdish........ 3  S3 

FWign  language S  8             0 

MatJicniatics «  0             t 

Social  Kiicnee 1  S3 

\aLiinkl  adence. t  8              2 

Total  speeiticd 9  9  0 

To  be  added  to  complete  second  mnjor .     I  or  8  1  1 

ToUd lOnril         10  10 

_    ^r<MD  tlw  SiiVllUmcntaru  AraoH  itllu  Connitln  nn  ArlituliUi'm.  p.  BOH.   O.  tOngiitg, 
*  •*,  p.  !•♦. 

It  Will  he  noted  that  t]\c  rss(?ntial  principle  of  this  plan 
"  the  grouping  of  part?  af  subjects  or  of  .allied  auhjects  with 
l^ore  or  less  freedom  of  choice  within  groups,  thus  provid- 
'"R  UtT  eonsccutive  and  fairly  advanced  work  in  at  least 
'*o  or  three  fields,  and  still  Iea\nng  sufHcicnt  freedom  to 
^^w  flexibility  In  the  work  of  the  secondary  achooU 
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III.  Methods  of  selecting  Students  fob 
Aduission  to  College 

134.  Examination  and  certificating  systems.   Closely  I 

lated  to  the  prol>l(Mns  of  subject  requirements  for  admissli 

to  college  are  problems  invoKed  in  the  metho^Js  by  whi 

the  sclecLion  is  innde  of  those  who  arc  fitted  to  take  up  t 

vnrk  of  the  college.  The  interest  here  enters  on  those  pro 

lems  as  affecting  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  ratli 

than  ns  a.f?ecting  the  college.  Ilrstorieally  the  fitness  of  liig 

school  frrndiiates  for  admission  to  collcgei  until  within  i 

pftst  few  decides,  has  .ilways  been  tested  by  examinatior 

Around  the  system  of  examinations  for  admission  to  co\)c 

there  grew  up  a  body  of  formality  and  machinery  which  so 

oiisly  interfered  with  the  trausition  of  the  student  from  01 

institution  to  the  other,  thus  creating  an  important  "hrcal 

in  the  .system  of  education.   Recognition  of  this  "break" 

our  system  of  education  and  the  rise  of  public  State  ooll^ 

and  universities  have  led  within  tlie  past  few  decades  to  ^ 

introduction  and  rapid  development  of  "certificating" 

"accrediting"  systems,  whereby   successful   work   accoi 

pushed  in  the  high  school  is  assumed  to  be  an  adequate  in< 

cnlton  of  fitness  for  admission  to  college.   The  operation 

the  two  different  systems  and  its  effect  on  the  work  of  I 

secondary  school  are  deserving  of  consideration.  M 

135.  Elimination  methods  in  practice.    As  long  taWi 

early   colleges  in   this  country  drew  their    students  !vo 

secondary  schools  where  there  was  little  opportunity  f 

dose  observation  of  the  work  done,  and  as  long  as  there,  c 

isted  little  uniformity  in  the  character  of  the  work  done 

those  S(4imil.s,  the  examination  system  was  the  only  moUii 

possible  for  selecting  candidates  who  were  fit  for  colic 

work.  Witli  the  increase  in  the  number  of  colleges  with  val" 

ing  requirements  and  with  varying  forms  of  examinatii 
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considerable  confusion  arose,  and  the  difficulties  of  prepara- 
tion and  of  selection  t>ecame  great.  To  meet  those  difBciU- 
tita  a  number  of  methods  were  ndopted  looking  toward  uni- 
fonnity  and  tJic  simplification  of  llie  system  of  examinations. 
Among  these  the  most  important  from  ilie  view  of  exami- 
nations was  the  establishment  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  in  1900.  Originally  the  aim  of  this  board 
was  to  provide  uniform  examinations  for  all  candidates  for 
flilmission  to  the  colleges  which  formed  the  association.  It 
has  resulted  in  the  eslahlishment  of  an  examination  sy.tlem 
tht  results  of  wliich  are  accepted  for  admission  to  practically 
wery  college  in  the  country  although  in  practice  the  major- 
ity of  those  who  lake  Uie  examinations  enter  colleges  in  the 
NmUi  Atlantic  States  and  come  from  those  States.  In  lliu 
first  examiuatious  eonducled  by  the  board  less  than  one 
thousand  candidates  were  examined.  In  IDlu  nearly  five 
thousand  candidates  were  exaniiued.  Further  examples  of 
centralized  examination  systems,  lliough  dilVering  widely 
from  that  nientionwl  above,  are  found  in  the  Examinations 
fJHiJucted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  New  York  State,  and 
to  aime  extent  in  the  systenis  of  Minnesota  and  Florida. 

Aij  important  modification  of  the  examination  system  was 
"Ntr  when  several  colleges  adopted  the  plan  in  whole  or  in 
of  testing  candidates  by  means  of  " comprehensive*' 
linalions  designed  to  test  the  power  of  the  candidate 
fslber  tlian  specific  and  detailed  aecomijlisliment  in  certain 
Ejects.  The  character  of  such  examinations  and  theii* 
'Waring  on  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  may  be  seen 
frMn  the  substanee  of  a  memorandum  presented  to  the  Col- 
'^  Entrance  Examiaatlon  Board: 

To  Ix?  TDo^t  usL-ful  Mm"  iit'W  ciiini>relitnsive  papers  must  W 
''"■liti-il :  (1)  to  aiifU  vark'ly  of  school  iastriiclioii  as  exists  in  tlie 
'^ftai  .subjects —  tliaL  is,  tlicy  must  not  prt'scnbe  nu^tluiH,-!.  but 
""at  recognize  the  general  principle  that  the  schools  iluLcrmiue 
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luiw  they  sbiiM  te»i'Ii  a  Eubjert  and  tliat  the  College  tests  results  o 
power;    (2)  to  different  stages  uf  tminiiig  ia  the  subjects  in  wliicii 
Uu-y  ure  act  —  LliHt  is.  tliey  must  give  l>oya  opportunity  to  sJiu* 
tlieir  [>ow{>r  whether  tliry  have  hod  the  minimum  or  the  maxuoiU  I 
anioiiiit  uf  Iniiaiiig  ^fivcn  in  wb^xtl.'  I 

The  adoptioa  of  sudi  a  plan  for  compreliecui^'e  cxanuua* 
tions  Cin  addition  to  the  ordiitaiy  examination)  hy  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  1910  iJcnniU 
greater  flexibility  in  the  work  of  the  secondarj'  aclwol 
wherever  advantage  is  taken  of  the  opportunity. 

136.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  examinatioDS.  Es' 
aminations  must  always  ire  neccssarj'  when  no  other  ade- , 
quate  means  exist  whereby  the  £tncss  of  candidates  con  bt ' 
deteniiiiicd.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  exununa- 
tions  cannot  be  justified  on  the  ^^rouud  of  necessity  only- 
Among  the  claims  that  are  made  of  the  advantages  of  the 
examination  system  are  the  following:  (1)  tliat  the  exanuaa- 
tion  is  the  best  test  of  the  candidate's  fitness;  (2)  that 
examinations  afford  an  opportunity  and  impelling  stimulus 
to  reorganize  as  a  whole  material  previously  studied;  (3)  that 
examinations  stimulate  the  endeavor  of  the  boy  or  ^1  io 
high-school  work  by  offering  a  definite  objective  poiDt; 
C4)  that  examinations  afford  training  in  meeting  crises.  I" 
tlie  case  of  college  entrance  examinations  tlie  last  claimed 
advantage  may  be  ignored  on  the  ground  that  any  one  of 
two  sets  of  e.\anunation  are  inadequate  to  produce  the  train' 
ing  claimed.  Tlie  second  and  third  advantages  claimed  uO' 
douhtedly  possess  some  validity,  tliough  it  may  be  wAt^ 
in  connection  with  the  second  that  the  organizalton  *•* 
material  in  review  is  a  matter  of  method  not  necessarily  •"' 
volving  examinations.  In  connection  with  the  tbird  cUio* 
it  may  be  noted  that  certain  evils  are  also  invoK-ed. 

'  Colloge  KntraDi;e  Exatuioatiou  Uuard,,  Fiftemth  Annvot  BfpoH<lff^ 
SecrOarp  (1DI5},  pp.  i-5. 
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To  all  these  possible  advantages  cIniraiKl  for  the  exnmina- 
ticra  method  miist  he  opposed  many  disadvantages,  It  may 
be  noted  first  that  single  tests  commonly  do  not  indicate 
Ub  true  status  of  an  individual  ftilh  regard  to  any  single 
mental  trail,  much  less  with  regard  to  the  complex  mental 
tmta  involved  in  any  suhject  such  as  forms  the  basis  of  the 
college-entrance  examinations.  The  true  status  of  an  indi- 
\Tdm\  in  any  mental  trait  is  to  be  determined  by  a  number 
uf  separate  measurements.  In  the  second  place  the  vona- 
biKty  of  judgments  and  the  personal  equation  of  the  markers 
enter  largely  into  the  interpretation  of  the  ability  manifested 
by  the  exnminee,  as  has  been  shown  clearly  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  Starch  and  Elliott  and  others. '  Thus  in  inarkint"  the 
saiiw  examination  paper  the  grading  of  one  marker  may 
differ  from  thai  of  another  to  such  an  extent  as  to  invalidate 
completely  the  gradings  of  a  large  number  of  candidates, 
Tlie  present  writer  found  in  the  ca.se  of  thirteen  geometry 
papers  marked  by  thirteen  readers  of  the  Cotlefje  Entrance 
Examination  Board  ranges  as  large  as  twenty-seven  and 
tliirty-threo  points  on  a  percentile  scale  between  the  highest 
^d  the  lowest  markers  of  the  some  paper,  and  an  average 
ileviation  as  high  as  5.67  per  cent  from  the  central  tendency 
tif  the  marks  assigned.  The  avcrape  deviation  for  the  thir- 
(wii  markers  grading  thirteen  papers  for  the  Board  was  3.60 
points  on  a  percentile  scale. - 

In  the  third  place,  it  may  be  noted  lliat  the  examinations 
'8 Usually  conducted  fail  to  determine  with  even  a  fair  degree 

'  Sbtfch.  D..  Rnd  Klliott,  E.  C,  "The  ReJUIiility  of  GradiiiB  Work  in 
Kngliih,"  Sahcnl  Reifiew.  vol.  tx.  pp.  Mid-57:  sarae,  "History,"  tAirf..  vol. 
^  pp.  07fr-81;  Miine,  " MiiUifiirmUra,"  ibid.,  voJ.  xxi.  pp.  iSi-S9.  Cf. 
"•■Ml,  l}.,  "Reliability  and  DiHlrihtiUon  of  Gmdw,'"  iSVimw.  vol.  xxxvui, 
PCHan-SO;  same.  EducalioHai  Meatitrtmeiilt.  pp.  3-1  J,  Cf.  KvUy,  F.  J., 
'^"kIut*-  Sfiirki.  pp.  5I-8i. 

U  should  he  stated  ihiit  tlie  Egiirea  were  secured  before  the  markers 
'^"itaD(liinluc«ii"  their  marking  syslvia  luid  himtx  arc  higher  than  tbo 
M  VaiiahUity. 
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of  accurat-y  the  fitness  of  C[indidati?s  to  do  college  work. 
Here  Uie  results  of  Thonidikcs  irivestipntion  are  in  pniiiL' 
TlioriKlike  eumpiireU  the  standings  of  sLudeots  oti  exanaiiia- 
lion  for  entrance  to  Columbia  University  with  their  staml* 
iiife's  while  iu  college.  The  results  of  his  iiivestiEation  showed 
tliat  success  in  college  work  cannot  be  estimated  from  siKj 
cess  tu  the  entrance  exaininatioiis 


I 


wilii  enough  nrnirary  to  make  the  entrance  examinations 
tukiiig  or  t(i  prevent  gross  and  intolerable  injustice  ftvtu  IxaoK* 
tu  rnuuy  inJividuab.  For  instance.  0  uut  of  the  130  recclvtil  IIk 
siunc  average  entrance  mark  —  (i\.  In  their  college  work  of  juiuw 
year.  1  averageH  a  trifle  ahove  D;  1  half -way  from  D  to  C;  onei 
Tittle  above  C;  and  2  received  A  in  (our  subjects  out  of  five,  am! 
B  in  the  otJier.  In  freshman  and  sophomure  year,  the  i^ngv  wU 
nt.'*rly  IL8  i^re-al.  .  .  . 

It  in  ecrtaia  that  the  traditional  entrance  exaniiautioiis,  v-tn 
when  as  fully  safegiiardL-d  an  in  tliu  case  of  Uioac  given  hy  UicCrf- 
U-ge  Entrance  Exaniinatiim  Buunl.  do  tint  prevent  inrompetcnU 
from  getting  into  college;  do  not  prevent  students  of  cxccUwt 
promise  from  being  discouragetl.  improperly  conditiuued  or  bund 
out  oltoKetiier;  do  uot  uiuusare  fitness  for  college  well  enough  lJ> 
earn  the  rvHtKH.-L  uf  students  or  teachers:  aud  do  intolerable  ii 
ticc  to  inilividiials. 


I 


On  the  other  hand,  Jones  maintains  relatively  hiph 
lations  between  the  standing  of  students  on  entrance  exami- 
nations and  in  the  freshman  year  of  collcfje,  basinj;  his  O&b 
elusions  on  such  figures  aa  are  shown  in  Table  CXUI.    ^| 

The  defects  of  the  examination  system  considerrd  abort 
have  to  do  largely  with  the  question  from  the  stan<l[>ointof 
the  cxiUege  or  the  entire  system  of  education.  Further  cl''' 
fects  are  claimed  to  be  involved  from  the  standpoint  of  i^' 
secondary  aehonl.  Most  important  among  these  is  the  fu*^ 
liiat  examinations  tend  to  set  up  a  formal  and  artificial  goJ 

'  Thormlikc  K,  I...  "The  Future  of  ihe  College  Entrance  Examirmtirt 
Bniird."  FMuaatio'ial  ttfviea',  vi>l,  XXXi.  jip.  -(Ta-SS;  Slrayer,  ti.  i)., 
Tliorndike,  £.  1a,  Educaiwnal  Adminiitraiioii,  pp.  176-87. 
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Ai  Mrfrawa  ccanraatuNU  in 


srt  qtiATtcr  (60  men) 

to  highrat  quarter  (SO  Da.«D) 
lo  lowest  quarter  (50  men). 
St  quarter  (50  men) 


fntHtau  iwr  Is  totltft  in 


quitrter 


80 
10 

s 

1 


Aewro 

biffkcst 


IS 
17 
13 

7 


.V«rt(o 

fuOfUr 


1« 
17 


2 

5 
18 
20 


I  taaet,  A.  I«.  "BatniAE«  EuuuiOBUacu  afid  Culhve  Bemnla."  Edutaluiiul  JIm'«Bv 

11^  pp.  loo-ia. 

fecondary-school  pupils,  who  look  forward  to  entering 
ge.  The  narrow  minimum  demands  for  college  oiiLruncu 
to  become  tlie  principal  aim  of  the  college-j>reparatory 
t  of  the  secondary  school  and  to  influence  the  other 
t  of  the  scliool  in  a  way  unfavorable  to  high  standards 
la]  attainment.  The  securing;  of  "  points"  or  "  credits" 
mcs  tlie  aim  rather  than  the  attainment  of  knowledge 
raining;  the  metliods  of  study  and  teacliiug  ure  ex- 
.vely  aifecteil  by  the  possibility  of  "cramming,"  and 
istent.  steady  work  day  by  day  receives  httle  en- 
agement  when  the  pupil  feels  that  all  will  de{>end  on 
linations.  The  introduction  of  "comprehensive"  eitami- 
ms  will  doubtless  tend  to  reduce;  tlicst;  evils. 
7.  The  certificating  or  accrediting  system.  The  period 
wing  the  Civil  War  was  noticeably  a  period  of  rapid 
tement  in  public  systems  of  education  and  iu  State 
P&and  universities.  Where  such  Stale  systems  lucluded 
ic  colleges  and  universities  there  existed  a  situation 
table  to  the  development  of  closer  articulation  between 
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tliP  Hpcondary  sclioola  and  l.he  mllcj'es.  and  out  of  siirh  sit 
aliuns  developed  tlie  sysLcin  uF  iidiniLlin^;  students  to 
lege  through  a  cerLiiicating  or  accrediting  system  on 
basis  of  satisfactory  completion  of  the  high-school  coinst 
One  of  the  first  institutions  to  adopt  the  certificating  system 
was  the  University  of  Michlgun  in  1871.  In  1873  the  Stale 
Ikiard  of  Education  of  Indianii  and  Indiana  University 
adopted  regulations  which  practically  initiated  a  Statewide 
Bystcm  of  accrediting  high  schools,  the  admin istratiou  of 
that  system  being  in  the  hands  of  t he  Board  of  Rduciilion. 
The  movemejit  commended  itself  to  school  and  itillege 
authorities  tliroughout  the  country,  though  most  exteiifiiwly 
in  the  West  and  Middle  West,  and  by  \H95  forty-two  State 
universities  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  other  institutions  haJ 
adopted  the  accrediting  system  in  some  form.'  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  accrediting  system  is  recognized  by  nearly  ^ 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  country,  the  only  imporlaat 
exceptions  being  a  few  prominent  universities  (e.j*.,  llai- 
vard,  Yale,  Princeton,  ('ohnnbia.  Bryn  Mawr)  in  the  East* 
These  have  adopted  certain  elements  of  the  certificating 
^stem  in  combination  1;^'ith  the  admission  examinations. 

138.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  tlie  accrediliiiK 
system.  The  prime  question  regarding  the  accrediting  syfr 
tem  as  a  means  whereby  candidates  may  l)c  admitted  to  col- 
lege is:  Does  it  admit  the  fit  and  exclude  tlie  until?  Tte 
answer  to  this  question  in  theory  is  that  a  judgment  haseJ 
on  all  the  work  done  by  a  boy  or  girl  for  four  years  in  tb* 
secondary  school  would  appear  to  be  the  most  reliable- 
l>o  resolts  in  pracllce  accord  with  this  theory?  It  wouW 
appear  that  they  do.  Dearborn  eompare<l  the  school  &'>'' 
college  standing  of  472  students  who  entered  the  Um^tf- 

■  lUport  nfihe  United  SlaUa  CommUaoner  of  Edueaiion  (lfi9«-DS),  ral-i^ 
pp.  1171-83. 

'  SiniHs  thh  wa«  writlMi  Uic  mnjorily  til  wtnncn'a  coliegea  ol  N** 
Euglnml  tmve  tcvatcA  to  the  cxaniimttion  system. 
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sty  oF  Wisconsin  on  cCTtificatc  in  1000  to  1005,  lie  found 

Mi 

ipj\i  tend  to  maintain  in  the  iinivenity  tlic  same  relative  rank 
h  they  held  in  the  high  school. ...  Of  the  -M-i  pupils,  unly  five 
atood  iu  tbc  lowest  quarter  u(  the  group  ou  eiitruaec,  suo- 
MoltfO  in  rcaehiiig  the  laiik  of  Uu;  licst  quarter  (during  the  frrith- 
Ban  ypar),  and  thi?y  secured  only  the  lowest  gmde  in  tluit  qunrter; 
imilorly,  but  five  of  tliose  who  entered  iu  the  first  quarter  of  thU 
l^c  xroup,  dropped  to  the  lowest  quarter  diirinR  the  freshnmn 
pai;  and  they  slooil  in  the  highest  gra<lf  oS  tliis  qunrter.  Tliesc 
faults  seem  remarkable  when  we  coutra^l  tbiem  with  the  notions, 
ilvo  current,  of  the  extent  of  reversal  whiefi  the  freshnmn  year  of 
he  university  omkcs  in  tlic  careers  of  high  iuhuul  studcntfl.^ 

Dearliorn  further  found  a  correlation  of  more  than  eighty 

rcent  for  the  standing  of  students  in  the  high  school  and 
Uie  freshman  year  of  tlie  college.'      Numerous  other 

tildes  have  indicated  much  tlie  same  facts  as  tho.se  .siig- 
!p3led  by  Dearborn's  study.  Thus  Sjnitli  secured  the  data 
ted  in  the  Table  CXIV,  showing  the  retention  in  the 

Jlege  of  students  belonging  to  different  sctiolarahip  groups 

t])e  high  school. 

Essentially  the  same  results  wi-re  found  by  Peltit.' 
Oement'a  investigation  diseloses  the  fact  Lliat  from  ^5  tn  SO 
percent  of  pupils  were  found  in  the  same  tertile  of  the  total 
giwips  in  high  school  and  college.* 

Even  more  conclusive  were  the  results  of  Lincoln'.^  study 
of  the  relative  standing  of  students  in  the  freshman  and 
lomore  years  at  Harvard  College,  in  the  high  school,  and 
OBealrancc  examinations.  His  findings  indicate  UiuL  where 
fte  same  indiWduals  are  concerned  the  standing  of  those 

'  D«*H>orn,  W,  F..  Tlu  ItrtaUue  Ulaniiitii/  of  Pupiia  iu  the  High  School  and 
'«t4*  UnvKifUg.  pp,  17.  1». 

'  Ibid.,  p.  81. 

'  PcUit,  W.  W..  A  Compaxatiu  Study  of  Nfto  Fort  High  Sckaol  and 
'^fewWo  Collrffn  Grade*. 

*  Qcment.  J.  A.,  Standardisation  of  du  Schoota  of  Kamat,  p.  1^. 
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TaSVE    CXIV.    RETENTIOPt    IN    ScnOlABSHIP    GboUPb'iN  TBI 
CuLLBUK  OF  PUHILS  WHO  WBOU    IN"   DlPPKRENT   ScUOLABSItl? 

Giirtupi  IN  High  School  • 


In  Ugh-tehnal  merll 


Highest  qiiintilc , 

Sccciri'!  qiiintile 

Tliird  c|iiii)lil(; ..■..,.. 

Foiirtli  qiiintilo, 

lyjitvst  <juintile ,, .-, 


In  tb  <olI«ff<  Itvrk 


Utgifil 


SfeaH/t 

CfWr 

ant} 


ijuiwiUr 
aid) 


ijiiitltili 

rvhO 


ISblc  ihould  bp  rraid  thiur  of  nupili  whn  acre  ip  the  higlint  quintile  in  the  hicb  kM 
lltlv-riiurpcrccnt  norain  IboliLi^vatquintik  incullcKL-.  Si^vciilrcn  prrccnt  (Iruppadlaltl 

■maud  qjuJiiLilr.  etc. 

*  Smith,  p.  O..  A  Haiarud  Btuii  Jrn  Bttcrmmins  Fitneafar  Callefi  Bnlnun. 


Table  CXV.    Coiiiietation3  op  STANonjcs  ct  Sttrerai 

COLLEOE,   IN   THK   HlOlt   ScnOOL,    AND   ON   ENTRANtHE'EXASU- 
NATIONS  •  " 


Iff  ivrrila- 


(Tt* 


Fnshman-year  cotltKC  work  and  hish-school  work . 
Fwshmun-yeuT  tollcpe  work  and  csami nations  .... 

Stqjhomyrc-year  college  work  and  high-school  work 
Sophoniore-year  college  work  and  cxmiuiuiti'ana  . . . 

Examinntiona  and  high-schoni  work 


.46 


.09 


■  Lin«.ln,E,  A.,"TlwHpliitiveSlan'llii|t.>(  ]'upiU  in  High  S^liw),  in  Enrlj- (."■'INV.  "^ 
on  CullrKF  KDlrnijce  Exkcoiiuitiiia*,"    School  diui  Sixicig,  vd.  T.  p(i.  lU'W.    UWhO"' 
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;udents  in  their  higli-schoo!  work  as  nieasured  by  the  aver- 

grados  received  therein  would  have  been  one  and  a  lialf 

as  rehublv  an  index  of  Uieir  ability  to  do  Uic  work  of 

le  freshman  year  in  college  as  were  their  standings  on  the 
*«Htraiice  examinations.  His  figures  arc  given  in  Table  CXV» 
J  The  sijec!iul  value  of  these  ii[;urc3  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
Ihey  permit  a.  direct  comparison  between  the  reliability  of 
^b-school  gravies  and  eulruuee-exumiualiou  grades  as 
nteasures  of  the  ability  of  the  same  students  to  do  college 
»ork  of  the  fresliman  and  sophomore  years. 

In  the  above  discussion  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
bfuefiU  which  the  college  is  claimed  to  derive  from  the  ndop- 
tiou  of  a  certificating  system.  No  less  benefits  are  claimed 
for  tbe  .secondary  school.  These  have  been  empltasized  by 
»rowu  as  follows: 

It  would  be  liard  to  overestimate  the  good  alrea^ly  accomplished 
by  tlic  arerediliiif;  syatcm,  in  spite  of  ail  defects.  It  has  given  to 
OltnniLir lilies  a  merits,  wliicli  had  Ueeii  litektitg,  of  disinveriiij;  the 
ceiiniiDcies.  and  likewise,  the  excfllencfs  of  their  scliooLi,  It  hiu 
pcatly  aided  tht-  better  principals  and  teachers  in  Uieir  efforts  to 
siuijiUiii  hifih  Hlamiarda  of  scholarship.  It  has  qujckene'l  the 
lintdl'rtufti  life  of  scIkmiIs  and  of  wlmle  cnuuuuuities.  by  ihe  itiime- 
|di>te  touch  of  university  ideals.  Iti  some  Slates,  as  in  Missouri,  it 
Iw  virtually  called  into  beitig  a  new  and  Iwtter  arid  more  general 
)IR>vL<uon  for  .tcoindnry  education,  withiu  a  %-ery  few  years.  In 
(tone  States,  under  it*  iiUluctice,  tiic  Ltnprovemenl  uf  tiiv  tcaehmg 
,  "•  such  sohools  lias  gone  forward  at  an  unpteccdouled  rate.' 

By  a»  means  the  lea^st  advantage  resultiug  from  the  adop- 

,hiin  of  the  accrediting  system  is  to  lie  found  in  the  fact 

"•^l  it  has  brought  into  closer  and  belter  coordination  the 

i*t"ndar>*  school  and  the  college  by  removing  one  of  the 

jSteilcst  Vtarriers  lietwcen  the  two  institutions. 

Hie  accrediting  system  has  its  merits.   It  also  lias  il>i  seri- 

'flrowaK-E..  The  ifakinjf  of  Our  Mid'tlc  Scbodn.  pp.  976-17.  Qoalwl 
'^'Ui  UiG  peruiUAiiou  of  die  publJiilicrEi,  Lujiguuuts,  Grecu  St  Co. 
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oils  dUudvaiitages.  The  first  of  tlicsc  U  found  in  the  facL  till 
it  can  never  txjmpletdy  meet  Llie  needs  of  tlie  sit  ualion.  Tl 
very  elmracter  of  t!ie  systeni  ami  the  necessity  of  niaiutab 
ing  staiKlanIs  tnake  it  iiei:es.<tary  tliat  some  schools  miutl 
denied  the  certificating  privilege.  Vet  some  pupils  who  B 
wortiiy  of  admission  to  college  mil  always  be  found  in  sui 
schools.  The  accrediting  system  must  always  select  pupi 
according  to  schools:  the  examination  emphasizes  selectii 
by  individuals.  Hence  some  form  of  examination  for  soo 
students  must  always  supplement  the  accrediting  systo 
Tlie  second  defect  in  the  accrediting  system  is  found  in  H 
diClculty  of  its  administraliou,  especially  with  refcreacA 
the  supervision  or  inspection  of  the  work  of  the  second* 
schools  —  a  provision  which  is  necessary  if  standards  are 
be  maintained.     In  such  supervision  or  inspection  of  t 

c-ondary  schools  by  the  colleges  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 

(dways  danger  that  imdue  control  over  the  work  of  t 
Ugb  schools  may  be  exercised  and  that  many  cvib 
perpetuated  by   the  dominance  of   tlie  college   ovt 
secondarj'  school  may  be  continued. 

i39>  Methods  of  administering  the  accrediting  syste 
In  general  two  different  methods  of  administering  the  o 
tificating  or  accrediting  system  are  found,  the  essent 
difference  between  the  two  being  found  in  the  metliods  C 
ployed  for  determining  the  selection  of  secondary  scho 
to  which  the  accrediting  privilege  sliould  be  granted. 

(/)  The  New  England  Cdkge  Entrance  CerHftcaU  Boat 
This  board  was  established  in  1903  tor  the  purpose  of  crt 
ing  a  certificate  "clearing  house"  for  the  colleges  of  N 
England.  In  general  the  standing  of  the  secondary  sdi 
and  the  charncU'r  of  the  work  done  in  any  given  scbooi 
determined  by  that  board  on  the  basis  of  the  accompG 
ment  in  college  of  graduates  who  are  certificated  from  ^ 
school.    According  to  the  success  or  fadure  cf  such 
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cated  gmdaates  the  oertificaling  privilege  is  gniiilcd  or 
^viUld^an^I  from  any  given  school.  The  advantage  of  the 
method  is  found  in  the  simplicity  with  which  it  can  be 
adoiiaislertxi.  The  defects  are  found  in  ttie  possible  unfair- 
neus  in  determining  the  character  of  any  school  on  the  basis 
of  tt  few  scattered  reprcseiiLatives  of  the  school  and  in  the 
fact  that  il  enamra^-s  weak  schools  to  retain  their  standing 
witii  the  ccrtiGcating  board  by  refusing  certificates  to  any 
but  the  iiest  pupils.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  method  is  not 
unkiiown  among  the  secondary  schot>is  of  New  England  and 
«t  least  one  New  England  College.  Il  is  to  be  noted  also 
that  the  method  provides  for  little  cooi)eration  between  tlic 
college  and  the  secondaiy  school  whicli  may  impro\'e  the 
»ork  of  the  latter. 

12)  The  ifijipedion  method:  In  the  majority  of  States  in  the 
MUBtrj'  the  standing  of  the  secondary  scliooi  with  reference 
to  the  granting  or  !t;c  withholding  of  the  accrediting  i>riv- 
ilpgc  ia  delerioined  on  the  basis  of  tlie  character  of  the  work 
doQfi  ill  such  schools  as  ascertaineii  from  the  inspection  and 
"ipervision  of  them  by  college  officers.  State  officials,  or 
coiurai-ssion  representatives.  Such  is  tlie  method  adopted 
■>? numerous  Stale  colleges  and  universities,  by  State  boards 
of  fdu«itiou.  and  .'5iich  general  commis-sions  as  the  Coiumis- 
Kina  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  North  Central  States 
(cjtjihlished  in  19(H  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Collies  and  Secondary  Sdiools),  etc.  The  merits  of  the 
"^ipetUon  system  are  found  in  the  close  relations  wliteh 
tliey  have  developed  in  such  Slates  between  colleges  and 
*<"ondar5'  schools,  the  intimate  ncr|uainfiince  with  problems 
™  public  secondary  education  gained  by  college  representa- 
hves,  Lhe  upbuilding  influence  of  the  coUe^ie  on  tlie  scliool, 
^"(I  tlie  .sui-wsH  of  the  method  in  determining  the  fitness 
"' graduates  for  ctillege  work.  The  defect?  of  the  rnctlHMl 
■If  those  involved  lu  the  ditliculties  of  providing  eltective 
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inspection  and  supervision  in  some  territories  and  the  amoii 
of  atlministnitlvc  nmcliiiit'ry  required  effectively  to  ear 
out  the  plan.  Tlicsc  ditficiitliea  are  great.  Neverthcle 
ihey  have  beou  met  with  sjitisfactory  results  in  general,  pi 
ticulariy  in  the  Middle  West,  and  witli  improved  oi^nii 
lion  and  administration  the  diflieulties  inherent  in  the 
should  not  pmve  iinsurmountahle. 

In  this  conneetion  two  sugpestcd  schemes  are  wortK; 
metilion.  Both  arise  out  of  tlie  operation  of  existing  systci 
in  eases  where  the  college  aiid  the  secondary  school  are  g! 
graphically  dLstant.  The  iirst  is  that  suggested  by  Thoi 
dike,  who  rccommcadcd  in  I  DOG  that  the  College  Entrui 
Kxaminution  Bnurd  assume  the  added  runction  of  a,  cicaril 
house  fur  certificates,  tlie  accrediting  being  basi^d  on  1 
actual  suuccas  in  college  of  the  students  euflorsed  by  cti 
secondary  school.'  The  advantages  of  such  a  plan  i 
obvious,  but  no  action  has  ever  been  taken.  The  sooo 
suggestion  is  that  of  Henderson,  who  recommended  thalt 
National  Association  of  State  Uni\'ersities  appoint  a  Co 
mission  to  control  the  matter  of  accrediting."  Preiiousl 
Broome  had  suggested  that  desirable  conditions  for  the  wi 
use  of  the  accrediting  system  could  come  only  with  the  exi 
ence  of  a  national  board  of  inspectors  for  secondary  school 
MeiiTiwIiile,  ttie  difliculty  of  a  college  detei'miuing  Ihu  si 
tus  of  any  s<'i'ondarj'  school  situated  at  a  dislantfi  has  he 
.somewhat  relieved  by  tlie  publication  of  lists  of  aeeredit 
schools  pre])ared  from  lists  of  various  independent  accn 
itiug  bodies.'*  J 

'  BUiij-er,  G.  D.,  and  Tlioradike,  E.  L.,  EJuaUional  AdminittraSen,] 
170-87. 

*  1  Ii-n<)rrsoD,  J,  L.,  Admittion  to  CoUtgi'by  Certificate,  pp.  105-M. 
'  nriHiiiie,  E.  C.  op.  at.,  p.  US. 

*  PuhliiOicd  at  intervals  by  the  Bureau  of  Eiluciiliop. 
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1.  Ta  what  extend  luirelhefuncluinsaf  tbecoIIeKi^niid  iiiu\'«raity  ch&n|{p<] 
within  tbr  [muI  halfHrcnliiry  or  mo.^  How  have  thiwc  cliimgrH  tdFtx-ted 
tin  ivark  of  the  secoadary  school  and  its  relation  to  higher  iattitiitioiu? 

i  '-umpareLhe&rliriiljitiAnof  Uic  aorDiKlary  nrhool  and  collc^  or  uoivcr- 
■ily  iii  Germany,  Frouw.  Ettiilaiid,  uid  Auocrica. 

i-  To  what  extent  do  the  curricula  of  the  public  secondary  school  and  tiie 
TOllegc  uvcrlap? 

I.  Coaporo  tlie  ArtJculatJon  of  the  public  seeondary  K'hoo)  nnd  the  Sute 
ftiH^e  »r  university  witli  the  urtiuulalion  of  lj»;  iiiiblii:  secondary 
kImiJ  and  iJic  privatr  coUrgc  nr  uriiw^rsily. 

"'  Compare  the  pruitortion  oF  higli-schonl  prudiintcs  going  to  coElrge  ia 
^ta  where  tJie  lidding  rolFcge  is  public  ant)  in  St^Lce  whciv  the  l-nad- 
ipgmtiqicorcollcgt^sure  v'''^"'^'  Compare  aiii^  the  btKh  mJiuoI  popu- 
laiidiuiti  those  States.  (O.  lirjiart  of  the  t'liiUd  iilalcj  Coin.mixnaTurr  of 
Edueaiinn  (ISIU)  vol,  ti,  pp.  416.  415,  411.) 

fl.  Slady  ihfl  historiral  devdoptnent  of  college  admiasioo  rcquiremenla  in 
Rnniisli,  mathcmaUcs,  or  foreign  laai^uafjeu. 

"■  CoinpMre  Oie college enlrnni:«  reiiuiretaenti  of:  (a)  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Vslc.  Columbia;  (fi)  the  Univcrsily  of  Thicago,  the  University  of 
S^'Jiilt&n.  the  Uoivet«ity  of  California,  Amherst  College.  (Cf.  Kinga- 
ley.L'.  !>.,  referrnee  in  followina  fiihlii>griiphy.) 

&  Stmjy  tiie  rcquirvinenLB  for  entrance  tu  public  normal  schools.  What 
™*lion  do  they  have  to  the  piihlic  secondary  school? 

"■  Cwpare  more  in  detail  the  ad  van  t  ages  and  dLfeclaof  the  cuaminalion 
*7>tC]n  and  the  itcercHiLlnft  syKtrm  of  admission  to  rollt)^.  with  spct-inl 
Rtnenix  to  their  effect  on  the  public  secoadary  scIiooL 
*"■  '-ompMe  the  oerLifi eating  aystems  of  the  (.'omniisajon  on  Accredited 
i^boob  oi  the  North  (  antral  States  and  of  the  New  England  College 
EnlrtQre  rertilicnti  ng  Board,  with  special  reference  to  their  effect  on 
lit  public  eei-andary  whool. 
j'-  "Ktrt  are  the  merils  and  demerils  of  the  jitninr  rollcpr? 
**■  "*ftny  given  sei'ondajy  wIhhiI  or  group  of  si^.'iind«ry  M'hnols  couijiare 
""  reUtive  alanding  in  school  and  college  of  its  graduates. 
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SOCIAL  PELN'CIPLES  DETEIIAUNING  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

140.  Some  underlying  assumptions.    Social  theory  mvA 
always  furnish  the  basis  whereon  are  established  concepi 
of  the  functions  which  education  should  perform.  The  5 
theory  underlying  the  considerations  adduced  in  this  cl 
ter  involves  certain  assumptions  the  substantiation  of 
cannot  lie  attempted  here.    Among  those  asaumptiotu 
more  fundaraental  are  the  following. 

(1)  Society  is  to  be  conceived  as  in  e\'o!utionnry  p; 
In  that  process  are  involved  the  two  factors  of  integr; 
and  differentiation,  the  former  working  toward  social 
hesion  and  solidarity,  the  latter  working  toward  vari 
and  irtodificatiou. 

(2)  There  is  an  essential  congruity  of  interest  betweei 
individual  and  society.   The  possibility  of  the  develop 
of  the  individual  is  found  in  his  participation  in  social 
itics  and  in  the  social  consciousness.   The  possibility  of 
development  of  society  is  found   in   the  development 
sucial  per^ionalities  in  individuals. 

(3)  The  school  is  to  be  considered  as  a  social  institution 
or  agency  maintained  by  society  for  the  purpose  of  a; 
in  the  maintenance  of  its  own  stability  and  in  the  di 
of  its  own  progress. 

141.  Secondary  education  as  a  soda!  Institution.  If  Uic 
school  is  to  be  looked  on  as  an  inatitution  establislied,  inaJB- 
taincd,  and  controlled  by  society  for  the  purpose  of  maintahhi 
tug  its  own  stability  and  determining  the  direct  ion  of  tt«  owa 

ogress,  secondary  education,  as  a  pari  (aad  as  a  part  only) 


ra  (teneral  system  of  education,  must  be  conceived  as  de- 
aed  tundanieti  tally  by  its  fuoctions  as  a  social  agency, 
aked  at  from  this  point  of  view  secondary'  education 
tolvcs  a  number  of  important  social  principle.^  some  of 
ich  may  be  formulated  here  and  considered  further  in 

blowing  sections. 
(I)  The  character  and  purposes  of  secondary  education 

.any  time  and  in  any  society  mu!<l  oonfonn  to  the  doni- 
iit  ideals  and  to  Uie  form  of  social  organization  of  that 
ciely, 

i&)  The  dynamic  character  of  the  social  process  requires 
ooustant  readjustment  of  :iecuDdar>*  education  to  the 

hailing  demands  of  society. 

(3)  The  nature  of  social  evolution  involves  the  two  sup- 

tmentary  factors  of  integration  and  differentiation,  botli 

which  must  be  recognized  properly  in  secondary  educa- 


«/. 


(4)  Whcne\'er  any  oilier  social  institution  fails  to  provide 

of  education  socially  desirable   the   school   should 

responsibility  for  those  forms  of  education  as  far 

may  be  possible.  Whenever  such  forms  of  education  are 
propriate  to  the  age  and  grade  of  secondary  education, 
tecondary  school  should  assume  responsibility  for  tbem. 
onwrsely,  whenever  other  social  agencies  provide  ade- 
iialely  for  forms  of  education  socially  desirable  llie  scIkxjI 
tould  not  attempt  to  assume  responsibility  for  llieni. 

143.  Social  ideals  and  sodal  organization.  In  discussing 
*  historical  development  of  .secondary  education  the  point 
M  emphasised  that  the  efficiency  of  the  secondary  acliool 

id  be  measuredjn  terms  of  the  degree  In  which  it  conforms 
ad  contrihntwi  to  the  dominant  social  idcalsuflnd  form  of 
icial  organization  at  any  particular  time.  In  discussing 
items  of  secondary  education  in  different  countries  the 
Hot  wu  emphasized  that  the  efficiency  of  tlie  accatii\».T^ 


achcwl  is  to  be  measured  aceording  to  the  dominant  sooil 
ideals  and  the  form  of  social  organization  peculiar  to  eadi 
countiy.  In  the  present  section  the  principles  of  educaUoi 
involved  may  be  considered  with  speciid  reference  to  lh( 
social  ideals  and  social  organization  of  the  American 
racj*. 

To  state  tlmt  the  American  secondary  school  shouW 
form  to  the  riemocratic  iflcols  and  the  democratic  orgiuiia- 
tion  of  Amcrcan  society  is  to  state  a  platitude.  The  itupGl 
cations  of  sUL'h  a  statement,  however,  are  not  always  rJcaH| 
perceived  and  may  bear  further  consideration.  Tlireenitt 
portant  implications  invite  attention. 

(1)  Efficient  mrmbcrship  in  American  society  domandB* 
least  three  qualifications:  (a)  nil  ability  effectively  to  execut 
llie  formal  and  informal  duties  of  cit^zengtiip  and  carry  th 
burden  of  political  responsibility;  (6)  an  ability  to  prodw 
and  labor  sufficiently  to  carry  one's  own  gcon^ 
(c)  an  ability  to  utilize  ongla-jeia^re  jtinie  and  act  in  ao 
dividual  capacity  without  interfering  with  the  interests 
others  or  of  society  at  large.  In  certain  societies  who 
other  social  ideals  are  dominant  it  is  possible  for  many  of  tl 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  to  be  prerogi 
tives  of  special  groups.  In  some  forms  of  society  it  is  poes 
ble  for  economic  production  to  rest  principally  on  certai 
groups.  In  certain  forms  of  society  opportunities  for  tbi 
enjoyment  of  leisure  are  open  to  different  groups  in  degrn 
determined  by  social  ideals  which  greatly  limit  certain  iuS 
viduals  or  groups.  In  the  American  democracy  the  Ihwl 
forms  dE  activity  must  be  considered  as  important  for  cveij 
citizen  in  so  far  OS  his  individual  capacity  and  mrciiuistaoiiflt 
permit.  It  follows,  therefore,  not  only  that  education^ 
opportunity,  including  secondary  education,  should  be  iflU 
versal  in  America,  but  also  that  Uiese  three  phases  of  adivitj 
jau»t  be  conceived  as  necessary  parts  of  the  education 
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tmy  individual  and  that  lu  the  secondary  school  eacli  of 
the  three  phases  should  receive  attention  iu  due  proporlioo, 
Jailure  to  i-ccognize  this  principle  in  the  past  has  led  to 
overemphasis  on  certain  phases  of  secondary  education  and 
Ihe  comparative  neglect  of  others.  This  is  particularly  no- 
ticeable in  the  comparative  neglect  until  recently  of  th« 
preparation  of  the  worker  in  the  American  secondary  scliool. 
Orer-emphasis  in  the  other  direction  for  rame  pupils  is  a 
Dot  impossible  tendency  in  some  quarters  at  the  present 
ioK. 

(i)  It  must  be  recognized  that  in  American  society  each 
bdi^'idual  must  be  not  merely  a  law-abiding  citizen  but  also 
0  some  extent  a  law-making  citizen.  It  must  further  be 
fccoffiiized  that  the  minimum  level  of  general  iiitelUgcnue 
necessary  in  any  society  must  depend  on  the  amount  of 
privile^'e  conferred  on  the  iiidiWdual  and  the  amount  of 
fcsponsibility  placed  on  him.  In  a  society  where  for  the 
Daj'ority  of  individuals  the  great  necessity  is  conformance 
0  imposed  demands,  a  much  lower  level  of  general  inlclti- 
race  is  rctpiired  than  in  a  society  where  the  individual  must 
tot  only  conform  to  social  demands  but  also  determine  in 
ttrt  what  those  demands  shall  be.  Further,  it  must  be 
Wognizcd  that  with  the  constantly  growing  complexity  of 
B«Iem  social  and  economic  life  the  amount  of  intellipence 
md  training  necessary  to  meet  its  privileges  and  responai- 
lilities  is  much  greater  than  at  any  former  time.  An  educa- 
ion  which  was  adequate  for  the  needs  of  a  simpler  social 
!irj!anization  cannot  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  a  more 
Bomplex  society.  Consequently  it  has  become  a  serious 
problem  in  this  country  whether  steps  should  not  be  taken 
lo  provide  that  a  larger  proportion  of  prospective  memlwrs 
irf  American  society  should  receive  the  benefits  of  education 
beyond  the  elementary  school.  The  increased  privileges 
^  responsibilities  granted  to  and  demanded  ot  the  miii- 
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vUliial  in  Americ-an  society  cannot  be  provided  for  by  a  q 
teni  which  gi^'es  two  thirds  of  Uie  citizens  not  more  Uiail 
elementary  education.  The  compliaitod  social  prtibleais 
modern  civte  and  industrial  life  and  of  individwil  coudu 
cannot  lie  uiiderslnod  and  intelli^ntly  attacked  by  a  fn 
pie.  two  thirds  of  whom  have  received  elementary  iuatn 
tion  only  anti  of  which  on  the  average  individuals  liare  i 
ccived  mucli  less  tlion  one  thousand  days  of  scltooling  ea( 
Liniess  the  averoRe  amount  of  education  received  con 
niarke<lly  increased  tiie  further  development  of  Americ 
democracy  must  be  seriously  conditione<l  if  not  actua 
imperiled.  The  problem  is  one  allecting  most  secomli 
education  in  the  public  schools. 

(3)  The  participation  of  all  citizens  In  the  direction  * 
control  of  all  social  institutions  of  a  public  nature  indiu 
a  participation  in  the  direction  and  control  of  the  sdiool 
well  as  of  oilier  institutions.  The  agency  on  which  dem 
racy  must  most  dei)end  is  one  which  democracy  must  iti 
determine  and  control.  Kven  more  than  in  most  socid 
the  American  secondary  school  must  conform  to  social  ide 
and  the  form  of  social  organization. 

143.  Social  eTolutioQ  and  educational  adjustment.  II 
an  obvious  fact  that  as  time  passes  .society  changes  and  I 
demands  of  Uie  social  organization  are  more  or  less  modifi 
If  il  be  recognized  that  tlie  process  of  the  developntent 
social  organization  is  evolutionary  and  that  secondary  ei 
cation  must  conform  to  the  dominant  social  ideals  and  fa 
of  social  organization,  we  must  conceive  that  secondary  ei 
cation  must  constantly  be  readapted  to  meet  the  chang 
Deeds  of  the  society  which  it  serves.  Commonly  n 
ciianges  in  social  ideals  and  in  the  form  of  social  orgaoi 
tion  as  demand  changes  in  secondary  education  dc\'e 
gradually  and  conseciuently  involve  no  great  reorgau 
tion  of  secondary  education  at  any  one  lime  if  the  lattei 
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iHuany  modified  to  meet  the  gradual  changes  in  society, 
ititutions.  however,  and  secondary  education  no  less  than 
y  other  institution,  once  firmJy  established,  lend  con- 
mtly  to  become  more  and  more  conservative  and  resist- 
l  of  change  —  a  characteristic  which  is  a  safeguard  and 
the  same  time  a  defect.  Hence  it  is  tliat  important  social 
Knges.  readily  perceived  and  evaluated  in  historical  retro- 
tct,  have  seldom  been  clearly  perceived  by  contemjxvrary 
thorities  and  have  seldom  been  met  by  appropriate 
mges  in  secondary  education.  As  a  result  the  cumulnted 
wt  of  necessary  changes  in  secondary  education  long  de- 
led has  commonly  led  to  extensive  reorganization  at  irreg- 
iT  inter\'als.  This  was  the  case  in  the  development  of  the 
ideray  in  America  when  the  I^atin  grammar  school  was 
lOt  adapted  to  meet  contemporary  demands  of  society,  in 
6  development  of  the  public  high  school,  and  is  to  Iw 
lerved  in  the  present  demand  for  the  reorgHnizalion  of 
londarj'  education  calling  for  radica.1  changes,  to  meet  the 
Simulated  evils  of  existing  schools. 

Mo  less  important  than  the  factor  of  absolute  change  in 

Eial  ideals  and  social  organization  is  the  factor  of  the  rate 

f  change  therein  involved.    Tlie  rate  of  development  in 

lost  lines  of  social  activity  has  been  much  more  rapid 

ithin  the  [>ast  fialf-century  or  so  than  at  any  correspond- 

period  of  the  past.    Likewise  development  had  been 

h  more  rapid  in  this  countrj'  than  in  most  others.    At 

present  time  in  this  country  the  rate  of  change  in  all 

of  our  social  organization  is  rapid,  and  apparently 

rate  of  change  is  likely  to  be  rapid  for  some  time  to 

ime.   The  recent  tendencies  in  social  development  indicate 

earli'  that  present  conditions  will  in  all  probability  change 

important  ways  within  the  life  of  the  generation  which  tB 

present  being  prepared  for  membership  in  our  society. 

is  a  aense  in  which  it  is  true  that  the  educational  pnx> 
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ess  tDust  be  at  least  a  generation  behind  the  stage  of  society 
for  which  it  is  designed  to  prepare.  To  reduce  that  discrep- 
ancy as  ranch  as  possible  must  be  involved  in  any  scheme 
Tor  adapt  ing  swxiudary  education  to  social  needs.  It  requires 
but  a  slight  examination  to  note  that  the  activities  nf  the 
present  day  call  for  sonio  knowledges  and  skills  that  could 
not  have  been  foreseen  by  Uiose  responsible  for  secondaiy 
education  tea,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  ago.  In  the  field  of 
civic  duties  are  such  faetors  as  the  initiative  and  rcT- 
erenduni,  the  recall  of  public  officials,  commissioa  ^\'em- 
nierit,  din.'ct  primaries,  governmental -industrial  relation- 
ahips,  female  suffrage,  and  a  multitude  of  other  dvie 
duties  and  ci^nc  problems  sp«x;ific  preparation  for  whicK 
could  not  have  been  afforded  in  the  secondary  scliool  for 
those  who  are  now  culled  upon  to  meet  them.  In  the  field 
erf  industry  a  multitude  of  new  processes  and  new  activi- 
ties have  developed  within  the  past  decade  or  so  which  the 
secondary  school  could  not  have  provided  for  even  if  it 
had  turned  its  attention  to  vocational  education  exten- 
sively. In  the  field  of  indiWdual  activity  new  opportum* , 
ties  for  tlte  individual's  enjoyment  have  opened  up  witliia  i 
recent  years  for  which  the  secondary  education  of  fifleea 
years  ago  could  not  have  established  standiirds  of  conduct 
except  in  the  most  general  way.  We  may  be  just  as  sure  that  ■ 
equally  important  aJid  extensive  chimges  will  face  the  pupib 
in  our  secondary  schools  at  the  present  time  which  we  cnnnol . 
now  foresee  and  for  which,  therefore,  we  can  proN'ide  n*  | 
specific  preparation. 

The  obvious  implication  of  this  factor  of  the  rapidity  of 
change  in  certain  phases  of  social  activities  is  Uie  recofnitioii 
Uiat  mere  adjustment  to  eidstlng  conditions  in  society  nf  the 
pupils  in  tlie  secondary  school  is  inadequate —  that  to  this 
ttiere  must  be  added  the  development  of  a  capacity  to  rmd> 
jual  to  the  changed  conditions  which  we  may  be  sure  will  face 
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He  pupils  after  leaving  the  school,  conHitions  which  we  ean- 
lot  dearly  foresee  but  which  we  know  will  in  some  respects 
differ  from  existing  conditions.  Of  all  elements  in  secondary 
education  this  is  the  one  most  likely  to  be  neglected  or  mtni- 
Kizeil.  The  tendency  in  that  direction  is  easy  to  explain. 
Mere  adjustment  to  existiug  couditions  is  relatively  easy, 
ft*  path  toward  it  is  direct,  and  the  returns  immediate  and 
rcariiJy  perceived.  The  development  of  a  cnpacity  to  read- 
just constjuitly  to  the  changing  conditions  of  life  is  relatively 
difGailt,  the  path  toward  it  is  indirect,  and  the  retmTis  rela- 
tively remote  and  not  readily  observed.  However,  tlie  diffi- 
culty of  attaining  and  the  difficulty  of  developing  a  capaeity 
to  readjust  cannot  justify  the  neglect  of  tliat  phase  of  the 
IDcial  function  of  the  secondary  school. 

144.  Social  intep'ation  and  differentiation.  In  any  society 
Itere  are  always  two  sets  of  forces  at  wort  which  determine 
liie  form  of  social  organization,  one  set  of  forces  tending  to 
oind  together  the  variou.s  parts  of  society  and  to  unify  it,  the 
Wber  set  tending  to  separate  the  various  parts  of  society  and 
•odisrupl  it.  Without  the  first  set  of  forces  in  operation  there 
'i'ltiM  be  no  real  society ;  without  the  second  set  of  forces 
m  operation  society  would  be  static,  non-progressive,  and  \ 
■eking  the  pos.slbility  of  modification.  Whatever  be  one's 
«8wa  of  the  form  of  !w>cial  evolution  the  facts  must  he  recog- 
liiied  that  social  forces  are  dynamic  and  that  there  are  always 
wo  factors  at  work,  one  determining  the  essential  unity  and 
'"ffltinuity  of  society,  the  other  determining  differentiation 
*d  change.  The  operation  of  the  first  factor  may  be  termed 
integration,"  that  of  the  second  factor  "differentiation," 
*niis  borrowed  from  the  field  of  biological  evolution  without 
•WMsarily  implying  any  complete  analogy  between  social 
torf  biological  evolution. 

In  the  units  which  go  to  make  up  society  there  are  always 
"incnts  of  homogeneity  and  elements  of  heterogeneity. 
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On  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  equilibrium  between  thoflB 
elements  depend  the  existenee,  continuity,  and  progress  oJ 
swK'ii-ty  and  tJie  pmblem  in  any  society  is  twofold;  {1)  lo 
develop  out  of  the  heterogeneous  raw  material  that  degree 
of  homogeneity  (lil^e-mindedness)  which  is  neceasan.'  for  the 
permanence  of  the  society;  and  (2)  to  provide  that  the  maxi- 
mum efficiency  may  result  from  individual  differences  iD 
capacities,  interests,  and  abilities,  as  well  as  from  the  adap- 
tation of  individuals  to  the  widely  differentiated  fuxds  d 
society.  Between  these  two  needs  of  society  there  must 
always  be  a  certain  amount  of  antagonism  and  conflict  but 
it  is  an  error  to  conceive  that  we  must  dioose  lietwccn  them 
because  of  a  certain  opposition  of  function.  Rather  wc  must 
conceive  Uiat  they  are  both  necessarj'  and  that  tlieir  rela- 
tion is  supplemeuLal  far  more  than  antagonistic.  In  any 
society  there  is  need  of  a  certain  amount  of  unity  of  thou^t, 
of  feelinfi,  of  ideals,  of  standards,  of  conduct.  Such  unity  is 
more  necessjiry  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours  than  in  any 
other  society.  But  it  is  also  true  tlial  indiWdual  differences 
and  the  differentiated  needs  of  modern  society  demand 
recognition.  Hence  the  factors  of  integration  and  of  differ- 
entiation are  both  important  and  neitlier  can  be  neglected 
witlioul  incurring  the  gravest  social  dangers.  Failure  to  pro- 
vide for  the  factor  of  differentiation  has  for  centuries  beni 
noteworthy  in  the  social  organization  and  in  education. 
Failure  to  pro\'tde  properly  for  the  factor  of  integration  is 
a  very  real  possibility  in  social,  economic,  and  educationsl 
theory  and  practice  at  present. 

The  implication  of  this  principle  for  cduration.  and 
especially  for  secondarj*  education,  is  clear.  As  an  effirietit 
social  institution  secondary  education  must  recognize  the 
necessity  of  provision  for  training  which  shall  serve  to  mala 
for  intetj;ration.  training  which  shall  allow  for  the  indiriduil 
diSerencea  among  the  pupils  and  the  differentiated  needs  d 
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iety,  training  in  which  the  supplementary  relation  of  the 

o  factors  Is  observed. 

145.  Changes  in  other  social  institutions.  AD  the  major 
U:!!^!!!!^  of  society  and  tlie  greater  part  of  the  minor  activ- 
ities of  society  are  organized  into  insLitutinns  which  may  be 
considered  (a)  as  embodying  the  recognized  purposes  of 
lociety  in  the  various  fields  of  human  activity,  (b)  as  instru- 
menla  of  social  control,  and  (c)  as  media  for  the  commuai- 
fiition  and  transmission  of  group  experience.  Among  such 
iiulitutions,  of  major  importance  are  those  centering  around 
the  home,  the  community  life,  the  State,  the  Church,  the 
Vocation,  and  the  school.  Since  they  represent  phases  of 
the  social  purpose  and  of  the  social  process,  and  since  the 
■odal  process  is  evolutionary,  we  must  conceive  of  these 
u^stitutions  as  susceptible  of  change  with  time  and  as  them- 
Klve«  evolutionary.  Hence  we  must  e.vpect  to  find  insti- 
tutions undergoing  modification  as  time  progresses,  at  times 
losing  (xrtain  functions,  at  times  adding  new  functions,  at 
times  dianging  the  specific  character  and  direction  of  tlieir 
•divitics.  Such  changes  are  manifest  in  the  history  of  every 
institution  and  the  history  of  education  indicates  that  the 
Bchool  as  a  formal  agency  of  education  originated  and  devel- 
oped by  assuming  functions  and  activities  which  had  pre- 
viously belonged  to  other  instilulions. 

Kecogimcing  the  fact  that  institutions  change  it  is  com- 
pouly  held  that  when  existing  institutions  afford  socially 
idequate  traimng  in  desirable  social  activities,  the  school 
Is  tlie  formal  agency  of  education  should  not  assume  the 
icsponsibility  for  such  training,  the  reason  for  this  being 
ound  in  the  fact  that  the  direct  education  coming  thtou^ 
ictual  participation  in  the  activities  of  society  is  far  more 
'aluable  than  the  indirect  education  provided  by  the  school 
S  a  prei>aration  rather  than  a  form  of  actual  participation. 
Jonversely,  it  is  commonly  held  that  when  any  otVvet  witVa!^ 
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institution  Failfl  to  provide  or  ceases  to  provide  ilc-sirable 
forms  of  training  adequately  for  tlie  social  demands,  sudi 
training  must  be  taken  over  by  the  institution  specially  dfr 
signed  for  formal  education  —  the  scliool. 

The  implication  of  this  principle  for  education  is  twofold 
- —  Uial  the  school  must  be  expected  to  assume  certain  ww 
fimctions  as  other  institutions  cease  to  meet  them,  and  Utat 
in  some  cases  at  least,  the  school  must  be  brought  into  close 
relation  with  other  institutions  for  the  proper  coordination 
of  functions  of  all  educational  institutions,  formal  and  in- 
formal, and  for  the  proper  division  of  social  responsibilitr. 
'I'liis  must  apply  to  secondary  education  as  well  as  to  otiier 
divisions  of  education,  and  it  applies  with  special  force  at  Ihe 
present  time.  Within  recent  years  important  changes  hart 
taken  place  in  the  home,  in  the  commtmity  life,  in  the  Stal^ 
in  the  Church,  in  the  vocation,  and  in  other  social  insUl 
iiuus.  which  have  imposed  on  secondaiy  education  in 
school  many  functions  formerly  exercised  by  one  or 
of  those  institutions.  Those  changes  and  their  effects  <sB 
secondaij"  education  are  so  important  that  they  deserve 
more  extended  consideration  in  the  following  sections. 

146.  Changes  tn  the  home  and  family  life.  To  some  ex- 
tent all  other  social  institutions  may  be  conceived  as  ha\TDg 
developed  out  of  the  home  and  family  as  tlie  fundamental 
social  wnit.  Thus  the  State  probably  had  its  inception  in  ihf 
development  of  tlie  family  with  its  increasing  number  of 
members,  through  llie  dan  and  groups  united  by  bonds  of 
blood  relationship  and  marriage.  Thus  religion  and  tl/ 
church  developed  through  the  vanous  forms  of  anitnistic. 
totemistic.  and  other  forms  of  belief,  in  some  cases  priwa- 
rily  through  the  worship  of  common  ancestors,  the  family 
or  clan  head  being  also  the  spiritual  head  of  tlie  social  group- 
Thus  the  vocation  was  determined  by  the  activities  and 
Ofteds  of  the  family  or  clan.  In  general  it  is  at  least  a  leoubfe 
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ry  that  the  source  of  all  institutional  activities  and  func- 
<ns  is  to  be  found  in  the  activities  and  Functions  of  the 
idamciilal  social  group  —  the  family. 
Tl»e  historj'  of  the  school  a*  a  social  institution  shows 
rly  tJiat  its  inception  and  its  devclnpmcnl  can  !«  traced 
the  assumptioD  of  activities  and  fuuciions  taken  eillier 
m  the  home  directly  or  from  tJie  home  indirectly  tliroiigh 
er  social  institutions  whJcb  have  previously  taken  over 
\ities  and  fmictioos  formerly  belonging  to  the  home. 
levitable  changes  occur  from  time  to  lime  in  the  home, 
such  cases  three  lines  of  change  may  be  possible:  com- 
msaling  changes  may  be  made  in  the  home  itself;  the 
lange  in  tlie  home  may  be  compensated  by  a  change  in 
line  other  institution;  the  change  in  the  home  may  be  com- 
Busated  in  the  institution  which  society  has  created  for  tliat 
ial  purpose,  i.e.,  in  the  school,   Hooner  or  later  the  ma- 
lty of  sucti  changes  affect  the  school. 
To  trace  even  all  tlie  important  changes  in  the  school 
h  were  due  to  changes  in  the  activities  and  funetiocs  of 
home  would  be  impossible  here.  Only  some  of  the  more 
iporlant  and  somewhat  recent  of  such  changes  can  be  here 
msidereti  —  such  changes  as  apparently  affect  the  present 
ter  of  secondary  education.    These  may  be  conven- 
Sttly  grouped  under  two  heads:  those  affecting  problems  of 
toral-social  education;  and  tliose  affecting  vocational  cdu- 
tUon.    In  addition,  however,  we  may  consider  certain 
tanges  in  the  relation  between  the  home  and  the  school, 
(J)  Changes  ajfectiiig  moral-social  edncation :  Within  the 
1st  three  or  four  generations  the  development  of  the  home 
an  informal  institution  of  education  has  been  marked  by 
iporlant  changes   in  the  stimuli   and   opportunities  for 
Tal-social  education,  changes  which  have  on  the  whole 
to  lessen  the  inllueace  of  the  home  as  an  educational 
icy.   The  majority  of  tliose  changes  center  atoviwd  \!dr 
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lessening  of  the  home  or  family  solidarity.  Thia  is  manifefl 
in  the  lessening  inicrdepeiulence  of  members  of  tiic  family; 
in  the  lessened  amount  of  responsibility  of  the  children  d 
llie  family,  accompanied  in  many  cases  by  a  greatly  in- 
creased amount  of  privilege;  in  the  nHtbdrawal  of  the  father, 
and  sometimes  the  mother,  from  home  occupations  to  oocu-  |jj 
pations  in  the  factory;  in  Uie  effects  of  increased  urbanii*- 
tion  where  the  activities  of  the  family  are  less  unified;  in 
the  decreased  religious  atmosphere  in  the  home;  in  the 
reoonstnictioiL  of  family  relations  in  the  case  of  foreign-bon 
parents  and  native-bom  children;  in  the  Increase  of  divorce; 
and  in  a  multitude  of  other  ways.  Scarcely  two  generationi 
ago  the  social  stimuli  and  the  opportunities  —  nay,  more,  the 
necessities  —  of  moral-social  education  in  the  home  were 
far  greater  along  iinixtrtant  lines  than  is  tlie  co^ie  to-^lay,  and 
the  clianges  arc  due,  not  altogether  to  a  decreased  sense  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  parents,  but  to  forces  over 
which  they  have  had  little  or  no  control.  They  have  b«« 
necessary  results  of  prjwcrful  social  and  economic  forces  il 
work  throughout  society.  Thus  less  than  half  a  century  ago 
the  "  tj-pical "  family  in  America  lived  in  a  small  town  or  on 
the  farm,  the  occupations  of  the  fatliers  were  largely  on  the 
farm  or  in  local  industries,  the  occupations  of  women  wen 
almost  exclusively  in  the  home,  and  a  multitude  of  hou9^ 
hold  tasks  and  home  or  farm  "chores"  provided  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  participation  of  children  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  family.  Since  that  time  the  tendency  has  been 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  home  conditions  in  the  city,  tbe 
factory  system  has  removed  most  oF  occupational  stimuK 
from  the  home,  women  ha\'e  entered  industries  and  ooeU' 
pations  never  thought  of  a  half-renlury  ago,  and  modem 
labor-saving  de\'ice3  have  removed  the  majority  of  hon»e 
activities  for  boys  and  greatly  lessened  those  for  girls.  Thf 
result  has  been  t^hat  the  sense  of  social  responsibility  devel- 
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led  by  neecssarj'  participation  in  the  activities  of  the  fam- 
y  in  former  tim^  has  not  been  developed  in  the  children 
f  the  family  within  recent  years,  individual  privileges  have 
leen  extended  with  the  increase  of  leisure  and  the  increase  ol 
jiportunities  for  utilizing  that  leisure,  piu^nts  and  children 
Tend  less  and  less  of  their  time  in  dose  association  with  a 
esulting  loss  of  intimate  relation,  and  the  primary  agency 
Dr  the  development  of  ideals  and  habits  of  social  duties  and 
esponsibilities  has  lost  opportunities  for  sodal  training  that 
I  can  never  fully  recover.  To  this  we  may  add  the  fact  that 
nrents  themselves  not  well  educated  iu  some  respects  find 
reater  and  greater  difficulty  in  preparing  their  children  for 
le  needs  of  modem  life,  a  fact  which  is  particularly  perti- 
ent  in  the  cases  of  large  numbers  of  foreign-born  parents. 

Obviously  the  burden  Uirown  on  the  school  by  Uie  de- 
feased influence  of  the  home  in  these  respects  affects  all 
i^isions  of  education,  including  secondary  education.  It 
I  in  part  the  basis  of  the  present  demand  for  increased 
Mention  to  the  moral  and  social  education  of  boys  and 
iris,  a  demand  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  distinct 
tkss  to  our  efficiency  as  a  nation.. 

(2)  Changes  affectinff  voeaiional  education  :  With  respect 
0  stimuli  and  opportunities  for  vocational  education  no  less 
mportant  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  development  of 
be  home  and  family  Ufe  within  the  past  three  or  four  gener- 
Itions,  those  changes  constantly  tending  to  decrease  the 
unount  of  vocational  stimuli  and  opportunity  offered  in 
hat  institution.  To  illustrate  the  changes  which  have  taken 
iu  this  connection  and  in  connection  with  the  preced- 
.graphs  we  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  than  quote 
T>ewe^''s  description  made  a  decade  ago: 

Bark  of  the  tai'tory  systpm  lies  the  household  and  neighKortiood 
_5ii(rm.  TlioseoT  us  who  arc  here  to-day  need  to ^o  back  only  one?, 
Iwo,  or  mt  most  tJirce  generations,  to  &nd  »  tJme  when  Uie  house- 
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hold  wa8  protHicatly  the  ceolcr  in  which  were  carried  on  l3t\ 
typiral  forms  of  industrinl  ixxriipatitin.  The  clothing  worn  waa] 
the  most  part  not  only  modo  in  the  houso,  but  the  mcmbcnodl 
hoijsi^hold  were  usually  familiar  with  the  shearing  of  tlie  alic«p,l 
curdiag  aud  spinning  of  the  wool,  oad  the  plylitg  of  the  loom.  3 
stead  of  pressing  a  button  aud  flooding  Uie  house  witli  elect 
light,  tiie  whole  process  of  getting  illutnination  wilb  followed  ia 
toilsome  length,  from  the  killing  of  tlic  animal  and  Uic  trjnoj; 
fat,  to  llie  making  of  wicks  and  dipping  of  candles.  Tlic  Mipplji 
flour,  of  lumber,  of  foods,  of  building  materiaU,  of  hotiseliold  f 
oiture,  even  of  metal  ware,  uf  nails,  binges,  hummers,  etc..  wii 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  in  shopa  which  were  ccnstanttjri^ 
to  inspection  and  often  centers  of  neighborhood  congregation.  1 
entire  industrial  process  stood  revealed,  from  the  productioni 
the  fiLfni  of  raw  materials,  till  the  fiui^hed  article  was  actiialty  | 
to  use.  Not  only  this  but  practically  every  member  of  the  hwj 
hold  had  his  own  share  in  the  work.  The  children,  as  they  gau 
in  strength  and  capacity,  were  grudually  initiate<i  into  Uie  myi 
ries  of  the  several  processes.  It  was  a  matter  of  immediate  coni^ 
even  to  the  point  of  actual  jmrticipation.  | 

We  cannot  overlook  the  factors  of  discipline  and  of  charad 
building  involved  m  this:  training  in  habits  uf  order  and  tudiutl 
and  in  the  idea  of  responsibility,  of  obligation  to  do  8omeihJn|, 
prodtice  something,  in  the  world.  There  was  always  sometli 
whioli  really  needed  to  be  done,  and  a  real  necessity  that  o 
member  of  the  household  should  do  his  ovni  part  faithfully  *ot 
crtiperation  with  otliers.  Personalities  which  become  t-flecUv* 
action  were  bred  and  tested  in  the  medium  of  action.  Agaant 
cannot  overlook  the  importauce  for  educational  purpose*  of 
riose  and  intimate  acifiuaintance  got  with  nature  at  firat  hand, « 
real  things  and  materials,  with  the  actual  processes  of  their  tnai 
ulation,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  social  necessities  add  UM&.. 
all  tliis  there  was  continual  training  of  observation,  of  ingenul 
constructive  imagination,  of  logical  tliought.  aiifl  of  the  acn«C 
reality  acquired  tlimugk  first-hand  contact  with  actualities.  1 
educative  force  of  the  domestic  spinning  and  weaving,  of  the 
mill,  the  grist-mill,  the  cooper  shop,  and  tiic  blucksmi 
were  continuously  operative.^ 


»  Dowey.  J.,  The  School  and  Socirty,  pp.  «il-«4.   Quoted  with 
misuon  of  the  puhlialiers,  Univeraily  of  Chicago  Press. 
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Tany  factors  have  combined  to  remove  such  vocalionaj 
luH  and  opportunities  from  the  home:  (a)  the  deve1ci]>. 
It  of  organized  industry  and  the  factory  sj'stem;  (6)  the 
|)lication  in  the  home  of  labor-saving  devices;  (c)  the 
flopmcnt  of  more  complicated  and  scientific  methods 
processes  in  industry  (e.g.,  scientific  methods  in  farm- 
%),  for  which  the  ordinnry  activities  of  the  home  and  com- 
iity  can  provide  but  inadequate  training;  C'')  the  Icss- 
aed  self-sufficiency  of  the  home  for  its  own  needs;  (r)  the 
Jency  toward  urbanization  introducing  in  some  ways  a 
simplified,  in  other  ways  a  more  complicated  life; 
1  liie  decrease  of  "  trade  heredity  "  from  father  to  son,  or 

from  mother  to  daughter. 
["be  lessened  influence  of  the  home  in  vocational  training 
for  increased  attention  to  that  form  of  education  either 
school  or  in  some  other  social  institution.  It  will  be 
All  in  a  later  section  that  industry  and  the  vocation  itself 
oes  not  adequately  provide  vocational  training.  The  only 
Uier  available  institution  for  that  purpose  is  the  school. 
^is  obvious  that  the  great  burden  of  this  vocational  train- 
|g  must  be  provided  in  the  secondary  division  of  the  system 
r  cducatioo. 

(5)  Changes  in  the  rdaiion  between  the  home  and  tlie  school: 
Fot  only  is  it  true  that  changes  in  the  home  itself  have 
Dposed  rcspou&ibilities  on  the  secondary  school  but  it  is 
[so  true  that  the  relation  between  the  two  institutions  has 
tianged  to  such  an  extent  that  the  school  must  assume  cer- 
lia  responsibilities  before  appropriate  to  tlie  home.  This 
rises  from  the  fact  that  tlie  school  has  preempted  a  much 
reaier  amount  of  the  time  of  the  child,  thus  necessarily 
.miting  the  amount  of  education  whiti  the  home  can  afford. 
iliia  is  true  in  two  respects.  \^Tiilc  the  length  of  the  school 
lay  lias  not  noticeably,  if  at  all,  been  increased  (it  has  some- 
imes  worked  in  quite  the  opposite  direction),  the  cotiltul 
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of  tlic  pupils'  time  through  the  supervision  of  estra-cumd 
activities  and  home  study  has  markedly  increased.  lik 
Vf'ise  the  number  of  individuals  involved  has  very  decided 
increased  within  the  pust  two  decades  with  great  resdUi 
increase  in  the  aggregate  of  the  control  of  the  time  of  tl 
youth  in  the  secondary  school.  Thus  not  only  does  the  Hon 
commonly  fail  to  afford  opportunity  for  education  to  tl 
extent  it  did  a  generation  or  two  ago,  hut,  even  urere  tl 
desirable  educational  stimuli  and  opportunities  to  be  fod 
in  the  home,  their  effectiveness  would  be  reduced  heoB 
of  the  lessened  contact  with  the  child-  The  school  whkhli 
itself  reduced  the  opportunity  for  education  in  the 
must  meet  its  resulting  responsibilities. 

To  these  considerations  may  be  added  the  fact 
trend  of  the  development  of  community  life  has  been  su 
as  to  destroy  to  some  extent  the  intimate  contact  wb 
formerly  existed  betwe<?n  the  home  and  the  school.  Ha 
the  development  of  numerous  movements  such  as  paMJ 
teach<^  associations  and  the  high-school -as-the-civic-cea 
movement  to  promote  a  closer  coSperation  between  the  t 
institutions. 

147.  Changes  in  community  life.  Closely  allied 
changes  in  the  home  and  family  life  affecting  education 
changes  in  the  community  life  which  have  within  the  { 
few  generations  affected  the  character  of  secondary  dc 
tion  in  important  ways.  Without  attempting  to  draw  ) 
sharp  dividing  line  between  family  life  and  community 
on  t!ic  one  hand  and  between  commimity  life  and  the  a 
extended  functions  of  the  State  and  society  as  a  whole 
the  other  hand,  we  may  gain  a  knowledge  of  some  foi 
affecting  education  by  noting  certain  changes  in  commur 
life.  Among  the  most  important  changes  which  have 
purred  within  recent  times  we  may  consider  the  follovi 
the  change  from  the  small  community  in  the  country  to 
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immunity;  the  increaaing  heterogeneity  of  population 
iiDUtiiUes;  tlie  mobility  of  labor  and  |iopulatioii. 
Changes  ienduig  toward  urbanizalion :  One  of  the  most 
ible  and  one  of  the  most  important  social  changes 
have  taken  place  in  this  country'  within  the  past  half- 
y  is  the  increased  tendency  for  the  population  to  con- 
B  in  the  dties  and  to  witlidraw  from  the  rural  com- 
es. This  tendency  is  clearly  seen  from  the  figures 
ted  in  the  following  table. 

CX^T.  The  DisTBiBmoN  op  Urban  and  Rural.  Poro- 
H»  IS  THE  United  States  in  1880.  1800.  laoo,  lOlO  • 
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at  are  the  implications  of  such  conditions  for  educa- 
The  answer  to  this  question  calk  for  the  direction  of 
ews  along  two  different  lines.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
ent  theory  tliat  the  failure  of  the  school  to  meet  com- 
y  needs  has  itself  contributed  toward  present  condl- 
vhich  are  not  altogether  desirable,  through  its  failure 
ipt  itself  to  l,he  needs  of  the  smaller  community  and  by 
Ung  the  sort  of  an  education  which  has  tended  to  drive 
ly  children  to  the  cities  instead  of  providuag  an  eduicai- 
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tion  suited  to  the  needs  of  rural  life.  In  so  far  as  such  a  th» 
ory  is  valid  (and  it  is  valid  within  limits  only)  the  Jmplit*'  5 
tion  for  education  is  an  extended  adaptation  of  the  characttr,  ^ 
of  school  education  to  the  diversified  needs  of  djflferent  cooi^ 
munitie^. 

In  tlie  second  place,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  la>  ^ 
deocy  toward  greater  urbanization  has  resulted  in  the  low 
important  forms  of  social-civic,  vocational,  cnltural.  ai 
physical  education  previously  pro\'ided  informally  by  cgi 
munity  life,  forms  of  educatiou  which  must  now  be 
over  in  part  at  least  by  tlie  school.  Here  we  raay  note 
"licularly  the  greatly  lessened  o]>port  unities  for  social 
physical  development  through  play  in  the  modem  city 
compared  with  opportunities  afforded  in  the  rural  coDK 
munity  or  small  town,  the  loss  of  rather  direct  and  intimite 
contact  with  all  the  activities  of  civic  agencies,  the  loss  of 
close  contact  with  indu-strial  activities,  the  loss  of  the  i> 
flucnce  of  a  sense  of  social  and  iadi\'idual  responsibility  «j 
where  one's  every  act  is  known  by  the  entire  community, 
and  the  diminished  sense  of  belonging  to  a  definite  social 
unit. 

(S)  The  incrm-nng  heterogeneity  of  papuhiton  in  commun- 
ities :  As  is  the  case  for  the  country  as  a  whole  so  it  is  tk 
case  for  communities  (especially  for  towns  and  cities)  tlttt 
the  population  lias  tended  within  the  past  few  genmitioos 
to  become  more  and  more  heterogeneous,  and  consequently 
the  unity  of  life  in  communities  has  constantly  diniinisbed. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  general  stimuli  of  life  in  any  given  cocR* 
munity  have  tended  to  become  less  and  less  adequate  tft 
tlie  social-civic  education  of  the  children  of  that  community 
with  the  result  that  a  further  responsibility  for  increaiwi 
attention  to  that  form  of  education  has  l>een  imposed  on  tin 
school.  Where  this  heterogeneity  of  population  has  bert 
accompanied  by  on  increa^sed  diversity  of  industries,  as  i) 
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1  infrequently  tlie  case,  hirtiier  implications  for  vocational 

LtioQ  in  Uie  school  are  found. 
P)  The  vwbiliiy  of  labor  and  populatum  ;  Important  for 
stions  of  sodal-civic  and  vocational  education  is  the  fact 
labor  and  population  has  tended  on  the  whole  to  be- 
le  more  mobile.  Increased  facilities  for  transportation 
the  extension  of  tlic  labor  market  have  made  a  change 
aidenee  from  one  community  to  another  much  more 
ion  than  formerly.  At  the  same  time  the  breakdown  of 
[older  apprentice  system  has  operated  to  reduce  the  teo- 
of  the  workman  to  remain  in  any  one  community. 
htis,  in  the  year  1912-13,  from  a  study  of  the  fatlicra  of 
8,027  boys  thirteen  years  of  age  in  the  schools  of  sev- 
ity-eight  American  dty  school  systems,  Ayres  secured  the 
ata  presented  in  the  following  table. 

CaBI^  CX\TI.  BiRTHPLACEa  OF  BoTB  AND  THEIB  FatHHRB 
DJ  Seve;uty-eight  Cities  • 
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V  Atk".  t..  P.,  Sont  C'mdSiant  uSttiint  Pf-bUmt  of  Iniliiitrini  EdMailit>n in  SemtfH-aiaU 
' a»  Stknai  Hi/Mmt,  Utilbtia  S.  tS5  of  tbe  ttUMcU  &<««  FviuicUtioii.  p.  7. 


data  Ki^'iQB  ^^^  birthplaces  of  tii<r  boys  and  their  fathers 
that  only  aVjuut  one  fatlicr  in  six  is  now  living  in  the  city  of 
birth  a»ii  that  among  the  boys  only  a.  few  mor<i  tlion  one-half 
ifce  now  living  wlwre  they  were  bom.    These  facts  are  significant 
it  is  often  urged  that  the  achools  should  develop  courses 
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of  industrial  cduofttion  that  will  directly  prepare  the  children  I 
enter  Ira^al  inettE.<{tries.    But  if  present  conditiiMis  inoiuiain  in 
future  ttic  firvaX  otajority  of  adults  are  oot  goiog  to  work  in  All 
same  communities  iu  tvhich  they  received  tbeir  schooling. 

It  is  clear  tliat  the  conditions  illustrated  by  Ayna's  in^ti'  "^ 
ti|?8tion  are  sif^ificant  not  merely  for  problems  of  voctitiooil'  ^ 
education  but  also  for  otlier  forms  of  education.  '^ 

148.  Changes  is  the  Church  and  relie^on.  The  Chunh  '^ 
has  always  been  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  social  iostl*  '  1 
tntions.  As  a  result  of  that  conser^'atism  such  changes  U  ^ 
have  taken  place  have  meant:  (a)  a  splitting-off  of  jk*  ' 
denominations  or  sects  from  the  parent  institution;  (i») «  i 
decrease  or  Increase  in  the  number  of  active  adiiereuls  of  tbf  ^ 
Church  or  of  various  denominations;  (c)  an  increase  or  (fc*  1 
crease  in  tlie  influence  which  the  Chureh  and  its  reli(ri<*  '  I 
exercised  over  its  adherents.  Clianges  along  these  hues  have  ■! 
not  been  without  importance  for  education  in  this  counby  fl 
within  the  past  few  generations,  though  tlieir  extent  is  vaj  P 
difficult  to  determine. 

The  Worid  Almanac  for  1917  lists  forty-nine  diffi 
denominations  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  diffei 
sects  in  the  United  States.  How  far  the  Cliurch  and  religidS 
have  lost  unity  through  the  develojimcnt  of  numerous  i!fr 
nominations  and  sects  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  TUt 
much,  however,  is  sure,  that  the  power  of  the  Churdi  asU 
integrating  factor  in  American  society  has  diuiiuished  in 
some  degree  even  within  the  past  few  decades  and  iu  soiW 
communities  it  must  be  recognized  that  social  unity  is  «en- 
ously  imperiled  by  denominational  discord. 

Even  more  difficult  to  measure  is  llie  result  of  cliange*  is 
the  number  of  Church  communicants  and  tlie  real  influttc* 
of  the  Church  and  its  religion  over  those  communicauti. 
Thi.s  much  appears  clear,  however,  tliat  relipion  has  ceaarf 
to  exert  the  extent  of  influence  whidi  it  formerly  exerted  la 


ertain  directions  for  the  people  nf  Amerira  ns  a  whole. 
Dstances  of  such  a  lass  of  influence  rimy  lie  foimil  in  the 
Lisappeorance  of  family  prayers  in  many  homes,  the  ob- 
crvance  of  the  Salihath.  the  position  of  the  Church  as  Iho 
omnnunily  center,  the  lessened  influence  of  tlie  clergy. 
Sxtension  of  the  activities  of  the  Church  in  other  directions 
las  by  no  means  recovered  the  influence  which  the  C'Jmrcli 
■nee  bod.  This  has  meant  a  distinct  loss  to  education.  If 
he  loss  were  one  merely  of  theological  and  ritualistic  educ&< 
ion  it  would  not  be  so  important.  The  great  lo.sa  has  beeni 
loral  and  sodal  education  which  have  always  been  closely 
»ated  with  reli^ous  education,  and  in  the  diminishcdi 
?er  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  inteprating  factors. 

le  implications  for  education  arising  from  such  changes 

[the  Church  and  relif^on  are  recognition  of  the  added 

lonsibility  for  moral-social  education  in  the  school  and 

lecognition  of  the  need  for  the  school  to  assume  added 

«sponsibility  for  iU  integrating  function. 

In  this  connection  it  should  \x  noted  that  acceptance  of 

:  principle  tliat  Church  and  State  education  must  be  sepa- 

in  lliis  country  and  that  religious  iustruct.ion  cannot  be 

jvided  in  the  public  school  has  had  the  natural  result  of 

terlng  denominational  and   sectarian   schools,  a  result 

ich  was  probably  inevitable,  but  one  which,  if  exteuded 

^.  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  direct  con^ct  of  educational 

licy. 

[49.  Changes  in  the  vocation.    The  nineteenth  century 

distinctly  a  period  of  industrial  change  if  not  industrial 

solution  in  thus  country  as  well  as  for  civilized  society  in 

leral.  Within  that  period  came  :  (a)  the  greatly  extended 

jplication  of  science  to  industry;  (6)  the  substitution  of 

lery  for  hand  labor;  (c)  the  substitution  of  the  factory 

for  the  domestic  system  of  industry;  (d)  the  cxtcn- 

(rf  industrial  competition;  (e)  the  development  of  organ- 
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ixw!  labor;  (/)  the  growth  of  higUy  specialized  processes 
tlie  greater  sul>di\'isioii  of  labor;  (j)  the  consequent 
down  of  the  older  apprentice  system;  (A)  the  entrance 
women  into  industry;  (0  a  change,  particularly  in  this 
try,  in  the  relative  importance  of  industrial  efficiency  wd 
abundant  natural  resources  as  determining  economic  valuei; 
(j)  a  more  intiruate  relation  between  government  and  indu' 
try;  (t)  Uie  development  of  a  tendency  toward  materi 
in  thought  and  life;  (I)  tlie  development  of  an  ind 
democracy;  (nt)  the  development  of  labor  legislation.  «(* 
cially  as  affecting  the  occupalioos  of  women  and  cliildrMi 
as  affecting   the   hours  and  conditions  of  labor,  and 
affecting  the  age  of  entrance  into  industry. 

iVll  these  and  other  changes  which  have  taken  place 
tbe  past  few  generations  in  the  field  of  the  vocation  may 
grouped  on  the  basis  of  their  eilucational  significance  ii 
one  or  more  of  the  following  main  heads :  (I)  changes  in  dn 
amount  and  eharacler  of  vocational  education  provided  Iff 
the  vocation  itself  and  by  the  system  of  industry;  (4)  c\uiB0 
in  the  requirements  of  the  vocation  and  the  coutlittODS  M 
entrance;  (3)  changes  in  the  amount  and  character  of  nofr 
vocational  education  provided  by  llie  vocation  and  by  ^ 
^stem  of  industry,  especially  moral-social  education. 

(i)  Vocational  education  ilirough  the  vocation:  The  di* 
appearance  of  the  older  apprentice  system  which  provi 
for  the  vocational  education  of  the  boy  or  girl  in  and  throu){! 
the  voc9.tion  itself,  the  development  of  tlie  faclorj-  systemC 
industry  which  removed  the  field  of  industrj'  from  the  boi« 
and  smaller  community  where  the  boy  and  girl  came  in'o 
more  direct  and  intimate  contact  with  it  and  which  it^el 
provided  a  greatly  lessened  training  for  those  who  entcte 
industry  the  development  of  highly  subdivided  processes  in 
any  given  trade  which  has  made  it  possible  and  economic 
for  the  individual  to  become  acquainted  with  a  single  smtJ 
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only  ot  any  total  trnde  or  even  any  total  process  —  all 

and  other  clianges  have  greatly  diminished  the  amount 

vocational  education  formerly  provided  by  the  vocation 

ilf  and  have  greatly  modified  the  character  of  such  educa- 

as  is  still  provided  in  industry'. 
(J3)  Renpiiremenia  of  tfie  vocation  and  of  industry:  The 
evelopraent  of  industrial  competition  and  its  extension  to 
[itcmational  comijetition  has  created  a  demand  for  a  higher 
<rf  industrial  effidency  than  was  ever  before  neces- 
In  this  cotmtTy  heretofore  the  ahtindance  of  natural 
Jiirces  has  afforded  an  ad^'antiige  whicii  in  industrial 
>nipctitJon  has  left  a  margin  permitting  wasteful  use  of 
^latiira!  resources  and  a  cerluin  amount  of  induatrial  ineffi- 
ocncj'.  That  mar^n  must  constantly  grow  less,  and  even  if 
that  were  not  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  tlie  waateftil 
Jiietliods  of  the  past  would  not  long  survive  the  strenuous 
e-ompetition  of  modern  industry.  Thus  industry  has  in- 
creased its  demand  for  higher  efficiency,  implying  better 
industrial  training  at  the  sarae  lime  that  the  vocation  itself 
id  industrj'  has  decreased  the  opportunities  which  it  for- 

ly  provided  (or  such  training. 

At  the  same  time  practice  and  legislation  have  constantly 

tended  the  age  at  which  boys  and  girls  enter  on  their  voca- 

>ns,  thereby  reducing  the  po8sit>iIily  of  early  vocational 

lueation  in  industry*  itself.    In  particular  child-labor  laws 

id  compulsory  school-attendance  laws  have  la.ken   tlie 

lild  out  of  the  eu\'ironment  wherein  vocational  stimuli 

id  vocational  education  were  provided.    It  is  imperative 

\nX  the  sdinol  should  in  some  degree  provide  for  equiva- 

tot  preparation  for  the  vocation. 

(.■?)   The  vQcalion  and  m-oral-social  education.  It  is  a  serious 

_error  to  think  the  changes  in  the  vocation  and  in  industry 

of  importance  in  connection  with  vocational  education 

industrial  efBcienty  alone.    Such  changes  are  fully  aa 
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significant  in  connection  with  moral-socinl  education,  afut 
which  is  readily  recognized  when  wc  consider  tlic  cxtensvt 
development  o(  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital,  tbe 
im[H)rtant  part  played  by  organized  labor  in  industry,  in 
government,  in  politica,  and  in  the  ordinarj-  conduct  d 
everyday  life,  when  we  consider  the  effect  of  the  modm 
factory  system  on  the  individual  worker  and  on  home  snd  ' 
community  life,  and  when  we  consider  the  relations  of  pro- 
ducer and  constmier  under  existing  conditions.  The  bi^ 
ethical  standards  of  artiznnship  and  of  industrial  respona- 
bility  were  greatly  diminished  when  the  relation  betwm 
producer  and  consumer  became  less  directt  whoi  hi|^ 
divided  industry  came  to  prevent  the  individual  worlw 
from  seeing  the  relation  of  his  partictJar  piece  of  worit  to 
the  finished  total  product  as  well  as  the  relation  of  tluk 
complete  product  to  society's  uecds,  and  when  the  relstinn 
between  the  laborer  and  the  employer  became  less  and 
close. 

The  implications  for  education  of  changes  in  the 
and  in  industry  are  perhaps  primarily  concerned  with 
need  for  recognition  of  the  importance  of  vocational  edu* 
tion  and  direction  in  the  work  of  tlie  school.   By  no 
negligible,  however,  are  the  implications  for  social  and 
education. 

PROBLEMS  FOR  FURTHER  CONSIDERATION 

1.  Show  how  difTerenc^  between  secondary  etlumlion  in  (ivrmU^i 
Prance,  Bntfliind,  nnd  America  manifest  the  influrnrc  of  ditfcrcm 
in  domiDtint  am-iul  idoiih  nnd  the  form  of  sociu]  orKiuiisation. 

2.  Show  how  swiJil  idwils  in  America  diangt-d  during  the  niiKteailk 
century  and  how  tlie  inUncnce  of  those  changes  affected  HoondBJ 

/ediK^ation, 
S.  Make  oa  large  a  list  u  you  can  of  dvic  duties  nnd  rcspomibititiei  it 
prciaent  required  but  iiot  required  udtctidcB^.  {lowfardidattOtMhQ 
rdiicntion  ot  n  decade  nf:<>  |irrpiir«  for  meh  duties  nnd  respondbkUv 
4.  Compare  the  opportunities  for  amiucmcnt  aflorded  wbcn  you  atP 
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ipU  in  the  aecoiKlar}'  B(!bool  n'itii  tlmac  now  aSordrd.  How  for  did 
•  Mcmujarj'  schoul  eduvution  pKfiare  you  for  tbc  intcUigvDt  enjoy- 
t  of  farililin  fur  aiauaetnetil!'  How  i-uulcl  it  lmv«  lieeii  [K-tlEml? 
rh*t  w»ya  c«n  a  rapacity  tr>  rMuljiiat  Ut  Uir  chnnging  condilioiu  of 
rtj'  be  drvdopcd  in  the  puhhr  socondiiry  eclnwl? 
fct  MTE  RQRie  of  the  importjint  prnblcmji  for  secondsry  ediinitinii 
Bg  out  of  tlie  fwture  vl  intwrution  mid  dilTi^rciLtiutioJi  in  Kucivty? 
ce  ■  KnL  of  ill]  the  iitiliilili  and  npiKirtiiriitint  tiir  wi-mNmcind  tnun- 
formcrly  found  in  the  home  and  commimity  tifc  luid  no  longer 
rded  by  those  instilittigiis.  Wbicb  of  Uiooc  can  be  partiully  rcplwed 
ecomlary  educ^tiiin? 

te  a  lut  of  all  t}i>-  xtjntuli  and  ojipcirt  tint  lies  for  v«-nlinnal  Hum- 
fomifrty  provided  in  the  home  and  nimmiinily  lrf<!  and  no  lonjter 
rded  by  thoec  in§LiLuLjonB.  Which  of  thuw  cuu  be  parliulb'  pn>> 
id  in  the  swondury  school? 

i«  a  Ibt  of  all  t!»f  »tiiniili  and  opportunities  for  moral-Moual  ediica- 
formerly  providi^rl  by  the  vocutifm  and  industry  and  no  longer 
'itltxl  by  thoKc  mrcncies. 

»  the  drmy  of  titc  older  apprenlioe  ayrtam  and  consequent  de- 
kIs  on  secondary  cdiaation. 

rfast  WBj'fi  faaa  the  indiutrial  development  tended  to  require  more 
Qxive  edueatioD  for  workers?  lo  ubal  wiLja  bos  it  tended  to  it»]uiru 
edacatiuu? 

iL  factoni  have  ten<Ied  to  eiupbasize  tike  need  for  more  ttltcDUon 
lond  edijralion  in  Lhe  nettiodiiry  irlnHil? 

at  fnctors  have  tended  to  emphn.iisie  the  need  for  more  attention  to 
pi  education  in  the  seevadar^-  school? 

■t  (wtora  have  tended  to  emphnnixe  the  need  for  more  attention 
ocational  education  in  the  aeeon<!ary  school? 
tt  factors  have  tended  l»  emplmttize  the  need  for  more  attention  to 
Bical  education  in  the  weeoodary  Kchool? 

it  factors  have  tended  lo  emphafiixc  Uiir  n««d  for  more  attention 
ducation  for  the  iitilizalion  uf  leisure  in  the  itn-oadary  wl-IiouI? 
it  factors  have  tended  to  emphasize  the  nnd  for  more  attention  to 
■liooaJ  guidojice  in  lh«  secondary  schuolF 
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CIUPTER  X 

"THiTAiMS  AND  Pl'NCTIONS  OF  SECONDER?" 

EUUfATJON 

I.  Tub  .Vims  op  Secondary  Edpcation 

^50.  The  aims  of  secondaiy  education:  their  basis.  Tlie 
y  to  any  analysis  of  aims  in  education  is  to  be  Found  in  an 
klyais  of  the  activities  of  life  in  wliich  people  do  or  should 
feage.    The  aims  of  secondary  education,  therefore,  as  of 
(y  department  of  education,  must  be  interpreted  in  terms 
kthe  activities  in  which  individuals  may  be  expected  nor-j  j 
Rlly  to  participate.    Obviously  those  activities  vary  inj 
fTerent  societies  and  at  different  periods.    Obviously  alsoJ 
fferent  individuals  and  different  groups  of  individuals' 
igage  in  various  activities  in  various  ways  and  to  varying 
i^ees.    Any  complete  analysis  of  tlie  activities  in  which 
fferent  indi^nduals  and   different  groups  enKage  would 
\-olve  on  examination  of  all  the  multitudinous  pliases  of 
mian  life.   Such  a  detailed  analysis  is,  of  course,  impossi- 
e:  if  it  were  possible  it  would  be  of  questionable  value, 

it  would  deal  with  individuals  whose  lives  could  not 

[prophesied.   Certain  general  fields  of  activity,  however, 

practically  all  individuals  in  some  way  and  to  some 

},  furuisliing  fundamental  aims  lor  secondary  educa- 


I151.  Three  fundamental  aims  of  secondary  education. 
important  groups  of  activities  require  the  partiri|>a- 
.  of  the  individual  and  establish  three  fundamental  aims 
uecondary  education,  as  for  all  education,  in  America. 
three  groups  of  activities  are  distinguinUcd  acwrd- 
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inply  as  Uwy  involve  primarily:  (I)  participattou  in  the 
duties  of  cilizcnsliip  and  in  the  not-dircctly  economic  reU' 
tions  of  cociiicrative  group  life;  (2)  participation  in  the  pKh 
duction  and  distribution  of  economic  utilities;  (3)  the  iil* 
of  tlie  individual  as  a  relatively  free  and  independent  p*- 
sonality.  Thus  the  three  fundamental  aims  of  seconddj^r 
education  are: 

(1)  The  preparation  of  the  individual  as  a  prospectirt 
citizen   and   coo|ierating   member   of  society  —  ll*^ 
Spchd-Civi*:  Aim; 
(3)  The  preparation  of  tlie  individual  as  a  pros; 
worker    uud    producer  —  the    Kconomic-Y' 
Aim;  "" 

(3)  The  preparation  of  the  individual  for  those  adivi^ 
which,  while  primarily  involving  individual  actiMUl 
the  utilization  of  leisure,  and  the  development  ttj 
personality,  are  of  great  importance  to  society— | 
tlie  Indi vidualistic-Ayocational  Aim. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  these  three  aims  are  not 
tually  exclusive,  but  rather  that  they  are  in  a  high  degrcfj 
interrelated  and  interdejrendent.  Taken  together  they  > 
atitute  the  Social  Aim  of  secondary  education  in  the  br 
est  sense  of  the  term.  Every  indiWdua!  as  a  social 
nt  the  same  Lime  a  citizen,  a  worker,  and  a  relatively 
pendent  personality.  The  three  phases  of  his  life  caimut  J*! 
divorced,  and  in  the  secondary  sclioo!  pre[>aratioo  for  nooWJ 
of  those  phases  of  life  should  be  neglected. 

152.  The  social-civic  aim.  The  social-civic  aim  of  seoool* 
ary  education  involves  the  |)reparation  of  individu-tls  (•*] 
efficient  participation  in  those  activities  of  society 
controlling  purpose  and  primary  object  arc  desirable 
of  social  coJiperation,  e.g..  the  interrelated  activities  of] 
pic  in  conmiuuity  life,  in  making  laws,  in  action 
to  laws,  in  political  duties,  and  in  general  wherever 
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and  the  not-directly  economic  relations  between  the 
lual  and  Uie  group  or  between  individual  and  indi- 

aic  involved.  Hence  it  demands  Uie  development 
wledge,  habits,  abilities,  and  ideals  whidi  will  enable 
Lividual  cflicicully  to  play  his  part  as  a  social  unit  in 
activities. 

^uate  preparation  for  and  training  in  such  social 
ics  as  are  involved  in  Uie  social-ci\'ic  uim  of  sccond- 
jcation  must  include  aniuug  others  ut  leiist  the  foUow- 
rpuses:  (1)  the  development  of  ideuls  and  liabits  of 
A;  (i.)  the  development  of  ideals  and  habits  of  coojier- 

(8)  the  development  of  a  knowledge  of  important 
insUtutious  or  agencies  and  their  place  in  the  social 

leather  with  appropriate  ideals,  standards,  and 
;  (4)  the  development  of  a  knowledge  of  the  civic  ac- 
linvolved  in  community  life,  together  with  the  related 

standards,  and  habits;  (5)  the  development  of  a 
sdgc  of  the  major  activities  of  state  and  national  life, 
er  with  appropriate  ideals,  standards,  and  habits; 
e  development  of  a  knowledge  of  political  i)rinciplc3 
ities.  together  with  appropriate  ideals,  standards,  and 
;  (7)  throughout  all  secondary  education,  as  far  as 
e  possible,  training  in  social  activities  tliroiigh  actual 
patioo  in  the  activities  of  the  scliool  itself  atul  the 
inity;  (fi)  thruuglumt  all  the  development  of  a  social 
!nce  or  ^^l•Il!«'  of  .locial  responsibiUly. 
ortanl  in  any  society,  the  sociaU^ivio  aim  is  obviously 
mportant  in  a  democracy,  f  Im 

The  economic-vocational  aim.  The  economic- 
on&l  aim  of  secondary  education  involves  the  prcpa- 
of  the  individual  for  efficient  participation  in  those 
ies  of  society  whose  controlling  purpose  and  primary 

involve  economic  eiliciciicy.  Society  tuakes  its  de- 
OD  every  individual  Lu  juirUcifMite  in  economic  iu:tivU^ 
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at  least  to  the  extent  of  "pulling  hbown  load,"  and  ccoiui 
efliciencj*  is  a  necessity  of  modern  life  to  which  each  m 
eontributc  his  share.  So  universal  a  necessity  cannot 
neglected  by  the  secondary  school  unless  it  can  be  she 
that  other  social  agencies  are  equal  to  the  task  of  nuch  p! 
aratiou,  Tlial  other  social  agencies  do  not  aoconipliali  si 
preparation  mietiualely  has  been  indicated  in  the  prcc 
iug  chapter.  Tiie  responsibility,  therefore,  falls  on 
school  and  must  be  recognized  in  the  aims  of  aecondi 
education.  ^M 

As  long  as  pupils  receiving  the  benefits  of  secondai^ 
cation  were  drawn  from  classes  who.se  vocations  were  aim 
entirely  the  higher  professions,  involving  vocational  edo 
tion  in  higher  institutions,  the  directly  vocational  aim  in  I 
secondary  school  was  sulwrJiuated  to  other  aims  excq)t 
So  fiu"  as  preparation  for  higher  institutions  might  be  CH 
cei\-ed  as  involving  indirect  contribution  t^  a  vocatiotuJ  ti 
With  the  extension  of  tlie  benefits  of  secondary  educat 
to  the  non-professional  classes  greater  importance  haa  d« 
Earily  been  attached  to  the  economic- vocational  aim. 

Adequate  prei^aration  for  and  training  in  such  activJl 
as  are  involved  in  the  economic- vocational  aim  of  secondl 
education  must  include,  as  far  as  may  be  possible  and  ir 
due  reference  to  the  different  needs  of  sjjccial  groups.  I 
following  purposes:  (1)  the  development  of  the  knuwiedfi 
skills,  and  habits  involved  in  vocational  uclivilies;  {i)  sul 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  economics;  (3)  some  devcJI 
nicnt  of  the  ideals,  standards,  and  conditions  of  the  cciioofi 
world;  (5J  the  discovery  and  development  of  special  interfl 
and  aptltmles  of  different  individuals  for  vocational  pursiu 
(5)  some  vocational  guidance;  ((i)  tlic  development  of  I 
understanding  of  tlie  signi£cauc«  of  various  vocations 
society;  (7)  the  develop inentVf  a  conception  of  the  rolat^ 
between  ftjlow-mcmbers  of  a'  vvcatiou,  between 
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(rocational  groups,  between  employee  and  employer,  be- 

iween  producer  and  consumer;  (8)  some  knowledge  of  in- 

iustritd-gox-emmental  relations. 

The  degree  in  which  vocational  education  and  training 

ly  be  appropriate  for  various  groups  of  pupils  in  the  sec- 

dary  school  obviously  must  differ.    MoreyiiiforBiity  ts 

tfistble  in  the  attainment  of  the  social-cbicfflim  than  in  the 

onomic-vocatioual  aim,  since  Ibe  activities  involved  in 

B  former  are  wore  nearly  Uie  same  for  all  individuals.    The 

Cater  difficulty  of  attaining  Uie  cconomic-vocatiQuul  aim 

however,  do   justification  for  its  neglect  in  the  second- 

)r  school, 

X54.  The  indlvidualistic-avocational  aim.'    The  indlvid- 
iiatic-avocational  aim  of  secondary  education  involves  the 
tparation  of  the  individual  for  those  activities  of  life  whose 
Diaiy  object  and  controllint:^  purj^ose  are  |>ersoual  develop- 
mt  and  |)ersouul  happiness  tlirou^h  the  vrorthy  use  of 
sure.   Tlie  social-civic  and  the  economic-vocalioDal  aims 
education  are  directly  and  constructively  social.   Their 
Btributions  to  social  well-being  and  to  social  progress  are 
ibvious.     On  the  other  hand,  the   indi vidua! i.stic-a voca- 
tional aim  of  education  is  sometiukes  falsely  conceived  to  be 
-an-social.  This  is  a  serious  error  arising  in  large  part  from 
the  fact  that  its  contributions  to  social  well-being  and  t« 
locial  progress  arc,  in  a  sense,  indirect  and  to  some  extent 
[i€gnti\*e.    For  centuries  academic  aaceticisni  has  frowned 
n  wiy  kind  of  educatioQ  wliicli  frankly  or  in  di.sguised 
favorexl  varied  opportunity  for  the  development  of  per 
ily  an<I  for  the  enjoyment  of  leisure.    Since  the  indi- 
lalistie-avocational  aim   of  education  deals  primarily 
tlie  leisure  part  of  life  its  imjiorfance  Is  constantly 
imi/jcd  by  educational  theorists.  Thus  Spencer,  idcriti- 

'  TItc  tons  "culture"  untl  "fullural"  art  purpusely  Hvoijcii  bere  be- 
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tying  preparation  for  leisure  with  preparation  for  tbe  re£ 
menls  of  life,  says: ' 

Avcuniplislunc-iit),  ihv  fiac  arU.  bflles-leilre^.  aad  oU  those  tlii 
whidi.  as  we  say  constitute  the  efflorestrence  of  civilization,  she 
be  wholly  subordinate  to  that  knowledge  and  discipline  in  wl 
civilizution  rt^Lt.  .4»  theii  occu.pt/  Uic  leisure  part  qf  life,  xo  iHk 
Ihty  occupy  tke  ieUvrc  part  i^  education.  ^H 

The  following  considerations  suggest  tbat  such  a  crai 
tion  is  fallacious.  I 

tl)  Preparation  for  the  leisure  part  of  life  is  veiy  \ 
from  being  confined  to  "accoinpliabments,  fine  arts,  W! 
leUres"  and  preparation  in  such  fields  would  be  far  fn 
adequate  for  the  proper  utilization  of  leisure,  were  it  iwsal 
to  provide  such  training  for  all.  The  average  nidividl 
has  from  one  quarter  to  one  fifth  of  his  time  for  leisure.  I 
action  during  leisure  is  as  much  a  matter  of  social  coad 
(at  least  in  a  negative  sense)  as  his  action  in  any  other  part 
his  life.  Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a  constant  tf 
dcnc;y  to  increase  the  amount  of  leisure  time  at  the  dispa 
of  the  individiial.  TJiat  increase  in  the  amotmt  of  leisi 
lias  introduced  problems  of  no  shght  Importance  for  seeoii 
ary  education.  1 

(2)  While  the  individual's  activities  during  his  Witl 
time  are  not  designed  primarily  to  make  positive  contnli 
tion^  to  social  well-being  and  to  social  progress  and  wb 
they  do  not  tend  on  the  whole  to  Jmild  up  society,  unk 
directed  along  desirable  social  lines  they  may  and  doubll* 
do  tend  to  interfere  seriously  with  that  process,  or  even. 
some  cases,  to  tear  civilization  down.  Vice  and  social  dejC 
eration  find  fertile  soil  in  leisure.  Tbe  social  menace  of  tl 
activities  of  leisure  not  well  guided,  where  standards,  faaUl 
and  ideals  have  not  been  established  along  desirable  tOBk 
hoes,  is  by  no  means  slight  or  uu important.   Let  the  leffM 

'  SpciKCr,  U.,  Educaliait,  chop,  i  (Burt  cditiou),  p.  fiL 
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:  of  any  sficiety  be  well  controlled  and  there  is  little  dan- 
tliat  such  a  society  will  not  endure  and  prosper.  Let  the 
irc  time  of  any  society  be  neglected  or  misused  and  there 
!  little  hope  that  it  will  prosper. 

tC3)  The  conditions  of  modern  industry  have  tended 
lo  allow  tlie  worker  an  increased  amount  of  leisure  time, 
(b)  to  leduce  the  stimuli  and  opportunities  for  personal 
i-elopnient  and  personal  enjoj-ment  in  and  through  lahor 
flf.  Factory  labor  has  tended  to  reduce  the  economic 
livity  of  the  worker  to  a  level  of  deadening  monotony 
'  either  development  or  enjoyment  is  reduced  to  lowest 
In  some  way  those  stimuli  and  opportunities  for 
development  and  personal  enjoyment  must  he 
}vided  in  modem  life. 
(4)  It  is  altogether  probable  that  in  this  country  the  time 
iraptdly  approaching,  if  indeed  it  has  not  alreadj*  arrived, 
conditions  of  labor  cannot  continue  to  decrease  the 
jlUmate  efficiency  of  the  worker  by  failing  to  allow  sufficient 
xe  for  re-creation  through  recreation.  It  remains  to  be 
whether  or  not  the  increased  leisure  and  the  extended 
jportunity  to  utilize  leisure  may  not  seriously  impair  the 
:ial  efficiency  of  our  society,  if  greater  preparation  for  the 
(lelligent  and  sane  use  of  leisure  is  not  provided. 
Legitimate  fields  for  the  carrying-out  of  tlie  individua!- 
c-avucatioiial  aim.  of  secondary  education  may  well 
iude,  among  others,  the  following:  (ci)  the  development 
sense  of  social  responsibility  for  individual  action,  even 
ere  the  primary  object  is  legitimately  personal  develop- 
it  and  personal  enjoyment,  i.e.,  a  respect  for  the  rights 
interests  of  others;  (b)  the  development  of  t,astcs  and 
Bndards  for  cnjoj-nient  and  the  use  of  leisure  —  moral  and. 
etic.  e.g.,  in  reading,  in  tlie  theater,  in  physical  recre- 
ution,  etc.;  {c)  the  development  of  self-sustaining  habits 
amusement  along  desirable  linca  —  the  development  <4' 
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inturosU,  Jiobbjes,  etc.,  which  may  prevent  one  from 
in;;  to  grosser  pleasures  through  alack  of  higher  iiiterei 

(d)  a  knowledge  of  certain  pleasure  evils  and  their  resultf; 

(e)  the  development  of  pleasure  interests,  where  ixtssibfci 
which  are  at  the  sauie  time  social  benefits  and  means  of  pcfj 
sooal  enjoyment. 

155.  The  intezretation  of  the  three  alms.  It  has  alre«^ 
been  suggested  that  these  three  aims  of  secondarj'  educatioi 
are  not  mutually  independent,  but  rather  are  iuterrelalfi 
and  interdependent,  since  they  represent  but  three  diffi 
phases  of  life  which  concern  each  individual.  Historicallf; 
the  necessary  interrelation  of  the  three  aims  has  not  al 
been  properly  recognized,  witli  the  result  thnt  some  one 
the  aims  lias  been  emphasized  to  the  neglect  or  under- 
tion  of  the  others.  Thus  neglect  or  insufficient  alteuUoa 
the  economic-vocational  aim  in  the  past  is  recognized 
those  familiar  with  tlie  history  of  education.  Its 
emphasis  is  not  iropossihle  in  some  cases  at  the  present 
Thus  the  individualistic-avocatiooal  atm  has  recei>'ed 
than  its  just  due  at  some  limes  in  the  past.  Its  n^lect' 
possibility  in  some  cases  at  the  present  time.  The 
bility  of  separating  the  three  aims  for  purposes  of  obji 
analysis  should  not  lead  to  the  assumption  thnt  they 
be  separated  in  the  case  of  any  indindual's  education.  So 
form  of  secondary  education  which  fails  to  provide  oAt- 
quately  for  all  three  forms  of  activity  can  be  con»dcrti 
satisfactory. 

156.  Aims  based  on  traits  involved.  In  the  prece^ 
discussion  the  aims  of  secondary  education  have  been  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  the  acti\*itie3  involved  in  life.  EflicicM 
participation  in  those  activities  depends  on  the  employme** 
of  physicial,  mental,  moral,  and  lesthetic  traits  which  miirf 
be  developed  in  individuals.  Hence  the  attainment  of  li* 
jums  set  is  conditioned  by  the  development  of  phyacul  els' 
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mental  efficiency,  morul  efiidctK-y.  and  lesUietic 
iciencj'  of  pupils.  Those  four  eleuiciiU  may  be  conceived 
objectives  of  educalitm  cultiug  cross -sec  tiuiw  through 
lach  of  t.he  social  aims  formulated  alKive,  no  one  of  which 
9  attainable  without  their  development.  With  whichever  of 
ilie  two  set£  of  aims  one  starts  he  is  bound  soon  to  rcacti  and 
eoDsidcr  Uie  other.  The  more  promising  approach,  Iiowcvcr, 
the  social. 


n.  The  Ftnctions  or  Secondaht  Education 

357.  The  functions  of  secondary  education.  For  present 
nrposes  the  terra  "functions"  is  employed  to  designate 
trtain  elements  fw  which  secondary  education  must  pro- 
ide  if  Uie  aims  previously  foraiulated  are  to  be  attained, 
hose  functions  are  determined  in  part  by  the  nature  of 
Itoety  and  in  part  by  the  nature  of  the  pupils  to  be  educated. 
Ktors  which  in  important  ways  condition  the  attainment 

the  aims  set.  If  we  conceive  of  the  aims  of  secondary 
diicationas  thexdliraale  goals  which  it  is  to  attain  we  must 
Eeognir-e  that  certain  factors  must  be  involved  in  tlie  at- 
bnpt  to  reach  those  goals.  Thus  we  may  conceive  of  Uio 
Ddal-civic  aim  of  secondary  education  as  involving  prepo- 

lion  for  efficient  participation  in  social-civic  hfe.  Many 
Biportant  functions  are  therein  involved,  e.g.,  means  of 
idjusting  the  individual  and  his  social  environment,  the 
levdopment  of  a  "  social  mind "  and  social  cohesion  among 
roups  of  indi%nduals,  the  adjustment  of  individual  diffcr- 
11CC8  to  the  differentiated  needs  of  society,  control  of  the 
M.ae  of  selection    in   aecondan,'   education,   educational, 

loral,  sodal,  and  vocational  guidance. 

The  remaining  sections  of  tliis  chaj>ter  will  deal  with  the 
flloiving  six  important  functions  of  secondary  education: 
I)  Ibe  adju'jtive  or  adaptive  function;  (3)  the  integrating 
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functioD;  (3)  Ihc  differeoliuting  function;  (4)  the  pmpi 
(Jeutic  function;  (5)  the  selective  function;  (6)  the  diagnosl 
and  (iirecli\'e  function.  Their  relation  to  the  aims  of  seoca 
ttry  education  will  appear  more  dearly  from  tlie  followii 
discussion. 

158.  The  adjustive  or  adaptive  function.  It  is  a  postitia 
of  the  social  aim  of  secondary  MtTmjJjnTi  tliat  it  stiould  [w 
vide  means  for  ttie  adjustment  of  Uie  omul  to  his  sod 
environment.  In  section  143  (Chapter  IX)  it  was  maintaiiK 
that  the  social  environment  to  which  the  secondary-scho 
pupil  is  to  be  adjusted  is  dynamic,  not  static,  and  that  tl 
rapidity  of  social  change  is  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  ossuni] 
tion  that  the  socini  environment  in  which  the  present  pu| 
is  later  to  live  will  in  important  respects  diHer  from  thati 
the  present.  The  course  of  social  e\'olution  shows  dear! 
Uiat  for  any  one  generation  the  total  .social  orgaiiizatic 
represents  a  composite  of  relatively  sLaljle  and  const* 
elements  of  the  past  and  certain  elements  approiuiate  I 
the  present.  It  also  imphcs  that  the  present  social  organin 
tion  comprises  cerljiin  elements  which  may  be  ejqiected  I 
remain  relatively  stable  and  constant  in  the  near  futar 
and  others  which  we  may  confidently  expect  to  be  eitlii 
entirely  lost  or  radically  modified.  Tliis  suggests  that  mci 
adjustment  through  the  development  of  reJalively  fiM 
habits  nf  reaction  is  fairly  adequate  for  those  elements  wlii* 
may  be  conceived  as  destined  in  all  likelihood  to  renJii 
rdativcly  unchanged  in  their  essential  characteristics  witJi 
the  life  of  the  present  generation.  It  suggests  also,  howe* 
that  adjustment  alone  (,in  the  sense  of  the  estabUalimentl 
fixed  habits  of  reaction)  is  insufficient,  and  that  some  c^ 
ity  for  readiistment  must  be  developed  if  the  individuiJ 
to  be  prepared  for  tlie  changing  conditions  which  will  il 
evitably  come  during  his  life  after  the  period  of  form 
education.  In  other  words,  the  adjustive  futictiou  of  secooti 


J  educatioD  includes  both  the  establishment  of  certain 
ed  habits  of  reaction,  certain  fixed  standards  and  ideals, 
id  also  the  development  of  a  capacity  to  readjust  ade- 
lately  to  the  changing  demands  of  life.  Tcmpora  mutantur, 
no*  mutamur  in  iUU.  is  true  with  regard  to  the  time^;  it  is 
tie  of  u«  only  in  a  collective  sense  and  to  the  extent  tliat 
iadaptation  is  possible. 

159-  The  integrating  function.  In  section  144  (Chapter 
K)  the  bearing  of  the  social  factors  of  integration  and  diiler- 
Btiatiou  on  secondary  education  was  diucussed.  It  was  tbere 
©inted  out  that  one  of  the  inj|)erative  demands  made  by 
Octety  on  the  secondary  school  is  provisiuu  for  tlie  develop- 
oent  of  that  amount  of  like>mindedness.  of  unity  in  thought, 
■bits,  ideals,  and  standards,  requisite  for  social  cohesion 
Did  social  solidarity.  From  this  arises  the  integrating  func- 
ion  of  secondary  education,  which  in  this  country  particu- 
irly  is  constantly  acquiring  greater  and  greater  importance 
or  a  niinilwr  of  reasons.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
tlie  following: 

(I)  The  increasing  complexity  of  life  in  a  modem  democ- 
twy  constantly  increases  the  amount  of  common  knowledge, 
of  common  action,  and  common  ideals  necessary.  The  ele- 
beotary  school  is  constantly  becoming  less  and  less  ade- 
>ate  for  this  need. 

(4)  The  increasing  heterogeneity  of  the  population  in  this 
Wuntry  tends  constantly  to  increase  the  diversity  of  social 
fflejit^and  therefore  to  render  the  j>roees3  of  social  inte- 
Ci^t^more  necessary  and  more  difficult. 

(3)  The  increasing  diversity  of  indiiatrinl  occupations  and 
Waving  conditions  tends  constantly  to  increase  the  forces 
o'diSerentiation  demanding  increased  forces  of  integration 
If^badance  and  compensate. 

(♦)  Other  institutions  which  forracTly  operated  as  inlc- 
pating  agencies  have  liccn  modified  in  hucIi  a  way  us  to 
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operate  with  diminished  force  In  tiiat  direction  or  ha' 
pro\ed  quite  inadequate  for  that  purpose  under  the  ch, 
conditions  of  society:  e.g.,  the  Church  and  religion. 

To  concei\*e  that  the  factor  of  integration  is  of  im 
in  connection  with  problems  of  "class  distinction"  only  ii 
an  error.  Important  as  those  problems  arc  for  a  demociaty 
lltcy  involve  but  a  part  only  of  a  more  furidomeutaJ  probi 
including  other  problems  of  social  integration. 

i6o.  The  difierentiating  function.  The  integrating  fi 
tion  must  at  all  times  be  conceived  as  correlated  wtlli 
differentiating  function  of  secondary  education  and 
relation  lietween  tlie  two  functions  must  be  consideredti 
sujjplemcntnl  rather  than  conflicting,  the  supplemental  rc!a» 
tion  being  necessitated  by  the  relation  of  the  two  factore  at 
integration  and  differentiation  in  the  process  of  social  evolu- 
tion. As  the  integrating  function  of  secondary  educatioo 
arises  out  of  the  necessity  of  dcveluping  a  certain  amount  of 
homogeneity  out  of  the  heterogeneous  jiopuhition  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  social  solidarity,  so  the  differentiating 
function  of  secondary  education  arises  out  of  the  necessi^ 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  differences  among  individuals  for 
the  jjurpose  of  determining  social  cfficienty. 

Two  facts  make  this  difierentiating  fuucUoD  in  seoondaiy 
education  both  possible  and  necesiary : 

(1)  Pupils  in  the  secondary  school  (the  raw  material  wilh 
which  secondary  education  must  perforce  deal  and  wliich 
conditions  its  operation)  diSer  greatly  in  native  capadties. 
in  acquired  tendencies  (especially  as  conditioned  by  training 
outiiide  Uie  school),  in  interests  and  aptitudes.  Failure  to 
recognize  tliis  fundamental  fact  at  any  time  must  inevitably 
mean  failui-e  to  do  justice  to  the  individual  and  fadure  to 
develop  the  highest  social  eliidcncy  out  of  the  raw  matcriul 
available. 

(i)  The  diversi&ed  needs  of  modem  ladustrlal  and  social 
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\e  demand  preparation  for  widely  different  forms  oE  activ- 
y  which  cannot  be  provided  for  all  individuals.    Moreover, 

such  universal  preparation  were  possible,  it  would  be 
rtremely  wasteful  and  undesirable.  The  differentiated 
ctivities  of  life  demand  differeuliated  education,  the  burden 
f  which,  as  far  as  formal  education  is  concerned,  must  be 
ome  by  the  secondary  school. 

i6i.  The  propedeutic  function.  The  propipJcutic  func- 
ion  of  scpondarj-  education  is  merely  one  phase  of  the  adjua- 
h*e  function,  having  reference  to  a  part  only  of  secondary- 

hool  pupils  —  those  preparing  to  continue  their  formij 
dueation  in  some  higher  institution.  Preparation  for  sticli 
Igher  education  cannot  be  considered  as  a  separate  aim  of 
Eoondary  education.  It  must  be  considered,  however,  as  a 
iptiniate  function  of  secondary  education  in  the  case  of 
hoee  pupils  \^'lio.se  preparation  for  the  attainment  of  the 
iltJmate  aims  of  education  may  be  extended  over  a  longer 

riod  of  time  than  that  of  the  great  ma.jc>rily-  The  genera! 
lims  of  tlie  education  of  such  pupils  remain  the  same  aims 
armulated  above,  namely,  the  social-ci\'ic  aim,  the  eeonomlc- 
'ocational  aim.  and  the  individualist ic-avocational  aim. 

A  number  of  factors,  however,  affect  the  attainment  of 
[hose  aims  in  the  case  of  the  pupils  who  will  eontinue  their 
laroial  education  in  some  higher  institution.  A  more  intcn> 
ive  and  more  eictensive  preparation  for  the  social-civic 
ctivitiefl  is  possible;  preparation  for  vocational  activities  in 
U  direct  and  specific  form  is  deferred:  different  forms  of 
►reparation  for  different  modes  of  leisure  are  possible  and 
usttBed;  a  somewhat  higher  selection  of  pupils  is  common. 
It  least  ivith  reference  to  social  and  economic  status.  As  the 
Wivities  of  such  pnpila  will  "function"  differently  in  hfe 
ifter  the  period  of  formal  education,  so  must  the  function 
>f  sBrondar>'  education  differ  somewhat  in  the  case  of  such 
mpils. 
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Cominon  practice  tends  either  to  over-estimate  or  to  uni 
estimate  the  propaxJeutic  function  of  secondary  educati 
\iL  tlie  i>ast  this  function  lias  commonly  received  oltogeUn 
Vk)  much  attention,  and  the  rather  definite  requiremeab  o( 
jreparalion  for  higlier  education  have  tended  to  overhalaDce 
the  wlioJe  economy  of  secondary  education  in  this  countiy 
until  it  became  the  dominant  aim  of  the  secondary  9chod 
instead  of  occupying  its  legitimate  place  as  a  contributing 
fuuction.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  present  revolt  againstsudi 
a  domination  of  college  preparation  has  in  some  cases  led  to 
a  gross  under-estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  propirdeutie 
function  of  secondary  education.  This  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  section  128,  and  requires  no  further  eonaide*' 
tiouhere,  except,  perhaps,  to  recall  the  fact  that  secondary-' 
M'hool  pupils  destined  to  continue  their  formal  educatioa 
in  higher  institutions  comprise  the  largest  roughly  homo*' 
geneous  group  of  pupils  in  the  public  secondary  school  — 
homogeneous  in  the  sense  that  a  complete  secondary-scbad ' 
course  may  be  mapped  out  for  this  group  much  more  rcadlfy 
than  for  any  other  group  and  in  the  sense  that  a  ratfcef' 
lite  and  tangible  temporary  goal  may  he  set  up  for  thdr 

lucation.  Whatever  I)e  the  particular  form  that  the  artJe*' 
lation  between  secondary  education  and  higher  educatioB 
may  eventually  assume,  it  must  be  recognized  that  prepar*- 
tion  for  higher  education  must  be  one  of  the  legitinniB^ 
fimctions  of  secondary  education.  Nevertheless  it  must  si*  j 
be  recognized  that  it  is  hut  one  of  a  number  of  functions.    , 

162.  The  selective  function.  Selection  is  4  oecesaiij 
fimction  of  any  form  of  edncatinn,  the  necessity  arising fnsn , 
the  factor  of  individual  differences  which  Iwi'omc  an  inctW'  j 
ingly  important  factor  as  the  course  of  education  procenb| 
higher  and  makes  a  greater  demand  on  rapacity.  It  »»* 
pointed  out  in  Chapter  III  that  individuals  differ  mdelj'  in 
cental  traits.   In  so  far  as  those  differences  ore  due  to  tl< 
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imits  of  eapadty  set  by  nature  and  to  rates  of  development 
ilso  determined  by  nature  it  is  clear  that,  as  education  de- 
mands more  and  more  capacity,  with  certain  individuals  the 
litnits  of  their  capacity  arc  reached,  or.  what  is  more  com- 
Moo,  llie  point  \s  appmached  at  wliich  giv-cu  possiblf 
unounts  of  Irainin;;  produce  results  incommensurate  wit! 
the  amount  of  teaching  aud  learning  energy  expended,  ana 
the  point  of  diminishing  returns  is  reached.  No  amount  of 
training  can  ever  equalize  the  abilities  of  indi\-iduals  whose 
luitive  capacities  differ  to  any  marked  degree.  Hence  selec- 
tion must  inevitably  be  a  function  of  secondary  education. 

The  selective  function  of  secondary  education  may  be 
rawed  from  two  somewhat  different  but  related  aspects, 
from  one  aspect  selection  is  commonly  considered  as  iu- 
Yolving  the  elimination  of  those  individuals  who  are  unable 
to  meet  the  demands  set.  To  this  view  little  objection  could 
he  raised,  pro\*ided,  and  only  provided,  that  the  demands 
»t  could  be  justified.  In  the  past  in  this  countiy  and  at 
present  in  some  countries  the  demands  set  were  largely 
hosed  on  the  assumption  that  ability  and  willingness  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  certain  specilied  suljjects  of  study  witli 
limited  range  measure  intellectual  ability  in  general  —  a 
theory  which  itself  rests  on  the  further  assumption  thai 
either  all  desirable  mental  traits  are  involved  in  the  specific 
tubjects  selected,  or  the  improvement  in  the  mental  traits 
involved  can  be  transferred  to  other  material.  Sudi  a  theory 
is  discussed  in  detail  in  later  sections.  For  the  present  it  is 
mlBcient  to  state  that  the  theory  must  certainly  be  greatly 
Biodifi-ed  and  that  it  cannot  justify  emphasis  on  any  small 
number  of  aubjecla  in  the  secondary  school  as  affording 
■dequate  training  for  all  or  as  affording  a  training  which  is 
hisceptible  of  unlimited  transfer. 

In  contrast  to  selection  by  elimination  the  second  aspect 
of  Ibe  selective  function  of  secondary  education  emphasizes 
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aelection  by  differentiation.  Its  justification  rests  on  im 
considerations:  (1)  that  individuals  differ  in  capacities,  inte^ 
ests,  nnd  the  nature  of  environmental  influences,  tlioM 
differences  appearing  not  in  the  sum  total  of  mental  traits, 
but  in  the  various  mental  traits  as  related  to  each  otLer; 
(2)  that,  within  limits,  training  in  various  specific  mental 
traits  or  groups  of  traits  is  justified  from  a  social  viewpoint 
In  terms  of  psychology  it  assumes  that  different  mcnUd 
traits  arc  found  in  dificrent  individuals  in  different  depws. 
In  terms  of  sociology  it  me-ans  that  no  one  subject  or  groiqt 
of  subjects  can  claim  exclusive  place  in  secondary  education 
and  that  different  subjects  or  groups  of  subjects  are  equally 
justified  from  the  viewpoint  of  social  economy.  In  terms  of 
ftcliool  practice  it  means  that  tf  a  pupil  lacks  ability  or  inte^ 
est  in  one  field  of  study  but  possesses  ability  and  interest  in 
another,  discrimination  is  justified,  and,  particularly  in  the 
public  secondary  school,  that  pupil  has  a  right  to  receive 
education  In  fields  for  which  lie  possesses  ability  and  intertst. 
Ille  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  education 
Ubecause  of  inability  or  lack  of  interest  in  some  ofl^dato 
favored  subject  or  subjects. 

163.  The  diagnostic  and  directive  function.  A  phaK  of 
the  adjustive  function,  and  one  closely  related  to  tlie  selec- 
tive and  differentiating  functions,  is  the  diagnostic  and  dirtc- 
tive  function  of  secondary  education.  Social  economy  «d^ 
personal  efficiency  and  happiness  postulate  that  each  indi- 
vidual, as  far  as  may  be  possible,  should  do  what  lie  can  he*l 
do.  The  determination  of  what  each  pupil  may  best  do  anfl 
what  he  may  do  with  the  greatest  cfHciency  and  happincs) 
cannot  be  accomplished  unless  he  is  brought  into  contort 
with  a  somewhat  wide  range  of  experiences,  in  hirge  purt 
through  studies  in  the  secondary  school.  Hence  the  school 
must  provide  materials  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  \'arious 
activities  of  life,  must  give  him  some  opportunitj 
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Qt  and  explore  hia  cspaci ties. and  intcrctU.  and  must  pro 

Ido  some  direction  and  guidance  tlicrcfor.   The  mere  offer- 

kg  nf  various  forms  of  instruction  does  not  complete  the 

K)rk  of  the  secondary  school.    It  must,  as  far  as  may  be 

Hjssiblc,  add  to  tliat  function  the  function  of  exploring. 

testing,  diaj2:nosing.  and  directing  the  education  of  the  pupil. 

it  must  permit  the  pupil  to  discover  and  test  liia  own  si>ccial 

Tiplitudes  and  capacities,  and  must  assist  in  that  process 

through  a  lIioroushgoinR  system  of  educational  guidajice, 

including  educational  (guidance  and  direction  in  the  narrower 

iKiuc  moral  guidance,  social  guidance,  physical  guidance, 

ind  vocational  guidance.  ^>J        ^ 

PROBLEMS  FOR  FURTHER  CONSIDERATION 

1.  In  tLU  chapter  the  aims  of  swoodary  educatioD  bave  been  formuJatec) 

from  Uie  socibI  vjewppjnl.     Huw  wuu!d  thic  uaaa  be  niotUfiecl  if  ap^ 

prtMchcd  from  tlic  individunlislic  vicwpdint? 
I,  Bov  would  a  rdigioLU  aim  b«  rtlau-d  to  the  aims  FormulAted  in  this 

rfuptcr? 
!.  Compare  as  many  formulalcci  uiina  of  secondary  rducntion  as  you  can 

GnJ,  {(St.  tiiv  references  following,  and  linediggr.  W.  C-,  TJte  PrijicipUj 
,    qf  FAaealion,  pp.  8«-!HL) 
t  Hwr  is  moral  cducntlon  related  to  the  80cift!-ci\*ic  nim  of  secondary 

(ducation.^  (Cf.  MacVaRiicl.  J.  A..  0<«'ine(>/uCour«-iri  Uk  Pfaiotophji 

of  Bductdiou,  pp.  911-115^  Btigley,  W.  C,  7'he  tldticative  I'roasg,  pp. 

*Mfl.) 
^  Trvt.  tae'h  nt  tlie  formulatol  aims  of  secondary  cducaUnn  historically. 
*■  Consider  with  reference  to  set-ondary  etiucation  the  olassificntion  of  Uic 

«1h'itic3  of  life  mnde  by  .Spcncw-  (Cf.  SpeiM.'cr,  H.,  Education,  chap,  i, 

plf.IT--S2(IJurt  edition).) 
I.  InrannAction  with  the  adjustive  aim  of  second nry  education  .«licrw  how 

the  devdopmenl  of  fixed  hablLs  of  reac-tJua  are  related  to  Uie  ilevelop- 

Bnt  of  adupLability. 
IBbmrbow  the  integrating  function  of  »i«-ondnry  eduefition  allecla  the 

■ttnnmcnt  of  ihc  social-civic  aim.   What  relatioo  docs  it  have  to  the 

otWoInu? 
*■  filair  how  the  dilTcrcntiatinR  fuiiflUon  of  secondnry  edticalion  is  relnted 

lotlieeconoinio-vocalionaluiin.  >Vhnlrdaliandofa  Stbavcto  IheoUier 

'^  Tkiec  the  history  of  tlxc  propa.-dcutit:  (unction  of  seconckry  eduvjatvao- 


IL.  Compare  the  npcratinnnf  the  sde<!tiTefiiiirtion  of  McondRrycdunLtioD 

in  Gcnnaiiy,  Kranci^  Eutsliun!,  ami  Auiurica. 
H,  What  nrr  llir  prwseut.  lrtn!ein.iw  of  tbr  diagnostic  funcUoD  of  seconcki? 

cducatJaD  id  the  Uuitod  SUtles':* 
IS.  What  ore  the  present  tCDdeuctea  of  the  dicecti\-e  function  of  aecondtij 

education.? 

14.  WliHt  bcnriog  don  the  relatioa  betwwu  the  iut^ratinK  and  the  dilfcT- 
cnliating  rim>-tii>ns  oT  icenoDd&ry  ediiotlun  hnvp  on  pToEiIeius  of  orgHiii- 
ntdon  in  the  Amcricaii  secondary  school  ?  On  the  aduiinistrtititin  U  tht 
curriculum  and  course  of  study? 

15.  What  bearing  doett  lh«  selevLive  fuoctioQ  of  secondary  education  lii*> 
on  the  AniEricRn  sccotidary  scliool? 

IS.  What  effwta  tins  th^  neglect  of  the  diagnostic  and  dircctivt  functtoni 
hxd  OQ  secoDdary  eduumtign  in  this  country? 
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CH/VPTER  XI 


THE  PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES  —  CRITEIIIA  OF  SUBJECT 
VALUES:  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  PEOGRAM 

164.  Subject  values  determined  b;  aims  and  hmcUons. 
lie  value  of  any  subject  of  study  for  secondary  eilucation 
;  lo  be  determined  and  measured  by  tbe  degree  in  wbieh  it 
nay  contribute  to  the  attaiiuneat  of  the  aims  of  secondary 
du«ilion  and  meet  the  demands  of  the  functions  of  the 

Mndary  school.  In  the  preceding  chapter  those  aims  were 
Drmulatcd  as:  (1)  the  social-civic  aim,  involving  the  ppciia- 
slion  of  the  individual  with  pesi)ect  to  liis  social  efficiency 
D  the  uarrowcr  sense  of  that  tenn;  (4)  the  ecouomlc-voca- 
jonal  aim,  involving:  the  pre])aratioii  of  the  individual  with 
Kspect  to  his  economic  efficiency;  and  (3)  the  individualistic- 

ocational  aim,  involving  the  preparation  of  the  individual 
ith  respect  to  the  worthy  utilization  of  his  leisure  time, 
[ence  the  value  of  any  subject  of  study  is  to  be  measured 
tttording  to  the  degree  in  which  it  may  contJibute  directly 

indircctlyCto  the  attainment  of  those  desired  ends,  and 
he  aims  or  purposes  of  any  accepted  subject  of  study  in  the 
noondar^'  school  are  to  be  determined  accordingly. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  the  aims  of  secondary  education 
ifere  formulated  in  general  terms  only,  a  necessary  condition 
in  formulating  aims  designed  to  hold  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  and  a  necessity  resulting  from  our  present  lack  of 
Social,  economic,  pliysiological,  and  psychological  data. 
Aims  formulated  In  tliat  way  can  be  of  service  for  general 
guidance  only  and  must  Ix  analyzed  and  interpreted  in 
Parlicukr  terms  before  any  adefniato  attempt  can  he  made 
^measure  the  specific  values  of  special  subjects  of  study  in 
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secondary  education.  Thus  we  may  set  the  preparatian  o 
the  individual  us  a  prospective  worker  or  producer  as  oi 
essential  fiim  of  the  secondary  school,  but  before  any  5U< 
pr«)>aration  can  be  accomptished  with  satisfactory  resdl 
it  will  l>e  necessary  for  iiii  to  have  knowledge  of  llie  siwcifi 
bapaeities,  skills,  knowledges,  an< 


_  _  acquired  habits  rcqiiirei 

1^  the  varuTus  vbcatioIUll'^rocesses  and  £iowledgc  o(  til 
special  abilities,  skilU.  knowledges,  and  habits  wliich  nooj 
be  developed  through  the  study  of  various  subjects.  Like 
wise  with  the  pre[)aratJoQ  of  the  individual  for  the  oUu 
activities  of  life.  Needless  to  say  the  sciences  of  sociology 
economics,  physiology,  and  psychology  in  the  present  slog 
of  their  development  cannot  begin  to  afford  us  the  neccssax] 
data  for  such  purposes  and  we  are  forced,  tlierefore,  to  fa! 
back  on  more  or  less  empirical  analysis  of  the  problem,  atil 
izing  the  results  of  accepted  special  principles  of  tlie  science 
mentioned  where  they  are  available  and  where  sudi  specU 
principles  fall  falling  back  on  the  general  principles  estab 
listied  in  those  fields. 

In  the  chapters  immediately  following  the  present  disft 
ler.  analyses  of  special  subjects  of  study  in  the  secondai] 
school  are  attempted.  In  this  chapter  attention  nill  ti4 
devoted  to  certain  general  principles  imderl>^g  the  deter 
mination  of  the  program  of  studies.  In  particular  the  di* 
cussion  will  concern:  I.  Direct  Values;  11.  Indirect  Vaiuet. 

I.  DraECT  Values 

165.  Direct  values.  By  direct  values  are  meant  here  Ihosfl 
values  wlitch  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  the  specific  abiliti» 
knowledges,  skiUs,  etc.,  developed  in  an^  through  a  subj«"l 
of  study  in  the  secondary  school  are  directly  and  immediately 
applicable  in  certain  phases  of  activity  in  life.  Thuf  Ui* 
elements  of  skill  developed  through  the  study  of  stcnogr«pkf 
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•  lypewriting  are  directly  applicable  in  certain  very  similar 
clivities  outside  the  school.  Thus  the  use  of  the  mother 
mpue  has  direct  value.  Thus  the  association  3  x  6  =  30 
ts  direct  value  for  life. 

Direct  values  are  so  obvious  that  the  ready  acceptance  of 
lem  is  likely  to  lead  xm  to  overlook  certain  facts  that  are 
ivolved.  It  is  probable  that  no  subject  of  study  which  is  a 
motis  candidate  for  membership  in  the  program  of  studies 
f  the  secondary  school  is  wholly  without  flonw  direct  values 
w  the  real  activities  of  life.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
iroWem  must  always  concern  the  amount  of  direct  value 
ivolved.  It  is  obvious  also  that  the  amount  of  direct  values 
bond  in  any  given  subject  must  depend  on  the  proportion 
f  all  individuals  who  may  find  occasion  for  the  application 
if  the  abilities,  knowledges,  skills,  etc.,  developed  through 
he  study  of  a  given  subject  and  the  number  of  occasions  in 
I'fcich  they  may  apply.    In  other  words  direct  values  are 

lativc,  a  fact  obvious  enough  and  yet  a  fact  which  has 
rcquently  been  ignored  by  educational  experts  and  one 
fbich  is  seldom  recognized  by  teachers  and  pupils.  Several 
Disconeeptions  arising  out  of  a  failure  to  recognize  the 
tlativity  of  direct  values  are  important  enough  to  require 
|iedal  consideration. 

(1)  One  fallacy  very  common  in  educational  theory  and 
imcticc  arises  out  of  the  failure  to  recognize  a  distinction 
etweco  (a)  fields  of  knowledge  or  skill  which  are  of  inesti- 
nable  value  to  society  and  to  civilization  in  their  extended 
levelopment  through  relatively  few  specialists,  and  (6)  fields 
of  knowledge  or  skill  which  are  directly  valuable  for  all  or  a 
Majority  of  individuals.  In  arguments  for  the  direct  values 
of  many  subjects  (especially  the  material  sciences)  the  advo- 
tolM  of  those  siihjects  of  study  for  the  secondary  school  con- 
Hantly  enipha."iize  the  great  contributions  which  those 
■nenccs  have  mode  to  the  advance  of  society  and  civiliza- 
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tion  and  Lcud  to  i^ore  the  fact  that  those  coutribuliooi 
have  alwiiys  cume  through  the  specialist.  The  fallacy  !□• 
vulvL-U  is  uae  uf  the  most  Important  of  the  numerous  falU- 
cieit  foLiiid  ID  the  analysis  of  subject  viilues  made  by  Spencu 
in  his  essay  on  "What  Knowledge  l:j  Of  Most  Worth?"  Odb 
may  readily  grant  the  values  of  any  given  science  for  society 
and  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  that  sdence  on  the  part 
of  some  individuals  for  the  advantage  of  all  indi^adual$, 
without  thereby  accepting  the  theory  that  all  individuals 
should  receive  training  in  that  science. 

{•i)  Closely  related  to  the  first  fallacy  considered  abow  ii 
a  second  cumiuon  fallacy  which  consists  in  a  failure  to  dis> 
tin^uish  between  values  of  production  and  values  uf  con- 
sumption, between  values  of  accomplishment  and  values  of 
utilization.    Many  subjects  of  study  which  are  of  almost 
universal  value  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  development  rf 
efficiency  in   consumption,   utilization,  and  appreciation, 
have  but  very  restricted  value  from  tlie  viewpoint  of  a 
development  of  efficiency  in  production  and  accomplish 
ment.    Thus  it  is  a  fact  tliat  all  individuals  must  to  some 
extent  utilize  the  force  of  electricity  and  the  ability  to  utiU» 
the  results  of  the  science  deaUng  with  electricity  is  required 
of  all  individuals  so  that  some  universal  values  follow.   This 
doc»   not   mean,   however,   that  all   individuals  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  i>eience  of  physics  or  even  that  poH 
which  deals  mUi  electricity  aay  more  than  they  need  nc- 
quaint-Bnce  with  the  subject  of  physics  in  orrter  to  apply  the 
mechanics  involved  in  walking.     We  may  assmue  thit 
nearly  every  individual  is  affected  by  the  use  of  cleclriotj" 
directly  in  a  large  number  of  his  everyday  activities  Uirou^ 
the  utilization  of  the  eJectric  light,  tlie  electric  car,  tlic  tdt- 
phone,  telegraph,  and  a  multitude  of  other  applied  forms  0/ 
that  force.   It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  such  uliliralion 
requires  nothing  more  than  such  simple  kinds  of  knowledp 
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lid  skin  as  arc  involved  in  pushing  a  button  for  light,  pay- 
one's  fare  on  tlie  car,  avoiding  "live"  wires,  using  the 
cphone  receiver  and  transmitter,  wTiting  out  a  felc- 
ipliic  message,  etc.  —  abilities  which  demand  qo  extea- 
;  study  of  physics  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  less 
)do  directly  with  electricity  than  with  other  kinds  of  knowl- 
and  skiU.  Expertaess  in  production  or  accomplish- 
t.  in  technical  knowledge  of  jjrocegses,  is  not  a  necessary 
adition  of  expertncss  in  consumption,  or  utilization,  or 
[)reciation,  and  the  universality  of  use,  consumption,  or 
[>prcciat)on  is  no  measure  of  universality  of  production, 
inical  knowledge  and  skill,  or  accomplishment.  All  people 
slioes  and  it  is  necessary  that  every  individual  should 
some  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  shoes  should  be 
urn  or  what  may  be  expected  of  shoes  in  the  way  of  looks 
nd  wear.  It  would  be  absurd,  however,  to  measure  the 
aportance  of  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  all  people  of  the 
iuctiou  of  shoes  by  the  Importance  of  their  use,  and  it  Is 
'.  as  absurd  to  measure  the  values  of  subjects  of  study  (as 
as  direct  values  are  concerned)  in  terms  of  the  univer- 
>lity  of  the  use  or  consumption  of  their  products.  What  all 
ftple  use  tliey  need  to  be  trained  how  to  use  to  the  extent 
'  of  their  actual  use.  For  efficient  use,  however,  no  exten- 
study  of  most  fields  of  knowledge  is  requisite  for  most 

i)  A  third  fallacy  not  infrequently  foimd  is  one  which 

Bvolvea  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  certain  and  con- 

_valucs,  a  failure  to  recognize  the  relativity  of  values  ^ 

I  on  the  probability  that  circumstances  will  occur  in  the 

lives  of  given  individuals  where  specified  kinds  of  knowledge 

T  skill  may  be  of  service.'   Studies  which  may  be  of  great 

.talue  to  individuals  on  the  contingency  that  they  come  into 


contact  with  unforeseen  situations,  may  b«  of  Httle 
unless  they  actually  meet  with  those  situations.  The  dn3 
values  of  the  study  of  siccondary-school  mathematics  ( 
foreign  languages  ore  highly  contingent  for  the  majority  i 
pupils  at  present  engaged  in  their  study. 

C4)  A  fourth  fallacy  frequently  found  in  estimating  tl 
values  of  most  subjects  of  study  in  the  secondary  scbo 
involves  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  values  atlad 
/  ing  to  certain  parts  only  of  any  given  subject  and  the  valm 
attaching  to  the  whole  related  field  of  knowledge  as  orgai 
iKed  into  a  logical  system.  The  fallacy  arises  ttomewhat  i 
follows:  element  A  is  recognized  as  possessing  uni\'er3 
values  for  direct  application  in  life:  element  A  belongs  1 
that  field  of  organized  knowledge  which  goes  under  the  nan 
of  English,  mathematics,  science,  etc.:  On  this  basis  Engtia! 
mathematics,  science,  etc.,  is  introduced  into  thcprogrft 
of  studies.  Once  introduced  a  multitude  of  other  cicmen 
(B,  C,  D,  E,  etc.)  are  introduced  under  the  general  subjei 
title  and  values  attached  to  tbem  wliich  may  belong  k^t 
mately  to  element  A  atone.  In  so  far  as  element  A  depent 
for  its  functioning  on  the  other  elements  involved  such 
process  may  be  justified  within  limits.  Not  Infretiuenti; 
however,  the  spread  of  borrowed  values  is  quite  illegitiniat 

From  the  considerations  adduced  above  it  is  clear  that  0 
direct  values  of  any  field  of  study  in  the  secondary  «cho 
are  to  be  measured  according  to: 

(a)  The  proportion  of  aUjndivjduaU  in  whose  livea  sitl 
ations  will  arise  calling  for  the  direct  application  of  sue 
knowledges,  abilities,  skills,  etc.,  as  are  involved  in  that  fid 
of  study.  Are  the  values  universal?  If  not,  to  what  propoi 
tion  of  all  individuals  will  they  in  oil  probability  applj 
Are  they  efTcctive  through  the  specialist  or  through  ■ 
indi^^duals? 

(ft)  The  number  of  occasions  in  the  lives  of  individual 
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;re  Uie  knowledfies,  etc..  will  apply.  Are  the  values  cer- 
or  continKent?  Is  the  likelitood  great  or  small  that 
evocative  situations  will  occur  in  the  livos  of  many 
iividuals? 

ir)  The  character  of  the  responses  called  for  by  situations 
ilife.  Are  they  such  as  to  demand  efficiencj"  in  production, 
jmplishment  and  thorough  knowledge,  or  efficiency  in 

iption,  utilization,  and  appreciation? 
{d)  The  relation  of  the  particular  elements  of  approved 
to  the  entire  6eld  of  knowledge  to  which  they  belong, 
the  various  constituent  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
body  of  any  field  of  knowledge  or  any  science  (in  tlie 
eral  sense)  extensive  enough  or  closely  enougli  interre- 
I  to  justify  the  study  of  the  general  field  as  an  organized 
lo^cally  determined  science?  Are  they  isolated  values 
r  dependent  values? 

{f}  T)ic  extent  to  which  pre-secondary  education  or  the 

ifornuJ  education  of  life  does  not  and  cannot  adequately 

&vide  training  in  the  elements  desired;  e.g.,  how  much 

cct  value  in  mathematics  is  to  be  found  for  pupils  in 

eral  after  arithmetic  has  been  successfully  studied? 

(/)  The  extent  to  which  various  elements  of  a  given  suT>- 

cl.  not  to  any  great  degree  directly  applicable  lo  situations 

I  Gfe,  may  be  of  value  for  (raining  in  subjects  or  eleinents 

subjects  which  are  of  direct  application  in  life;  e.g.,  to 

thai  extent  are  the  elements  of  algebra  or  geometry  of 

Inc  in  the  pursuit  of  other  subjects  which  may  have  more 

airect  bearing  on  life  for  the  majority  of  individuals? 

It  is  obvious  that  any  exact  analysis  of  these  factors  is 

ijaite  impossible  in  the  present  stale  of  our  knowledge.    In 

I'gcnerftl  way,  however,  it  is  possible  to  apply  tliese  criteria 

It  least  to  the  extent  that  we  may  be  able  to  avoid  dogmatic 

aent  where  the  fallacies  mentioned  may  be  and  fre- 

[lioitly  are  involved.  In  the  chapters  on  the  values  of  the 
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various  subjects  of  the  program  of  studies  io  the  secom 
scIkidI  these  criteria  will  be  applied  as  measures  trf  the  > 
values  of  the  di£Fereut  subjects. 


II.  iNDraECT  Values 

i66.  The  transfer  of  improved  efficiency.  Through 
the  history  of  secujidary  education  certain  subjects  of  kI 
have  occupied  prominent  positions  in  the  secondary-; 
program  on  the  basis  of  an  assumption,  impUed  or  explid' 
slated,  that  valuable  general  abilities  may  be  develo; 
through  training  in  specific  fields.  Until  relatively 
times  such  an  assumption  necessarily  followed  from 
prevailing  theory  of  "(acidly  psychology',"  which  poatulat 
thai  the  mind  was  made  up  of  a  number  uf  practically  iadej 
pendent  "faculties/*  such  as  the  faculty  of  memory,  tW 
faculty  of  attention,  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  and  the  lAxl 
It  was  held  that  these  independent  "faculties"  Irainw 
Ihrougfi  exercise  on  any  given  kind  of  material  might  Ibo 
lie  em|>Ioyed  in  their  improved  efficiency  on  any  uthei 
materiul.  just  as  the  muscles  of  the  body  trained  by  anj 
given  kind  of  exercise  might  be  employed  in  their  iinprovw 
efficiency  on  any  other  form  of  exercise  or  labor.  With  ih 
rise  of  modem  psychology  the  theory  of  "faculty  psj'choJ 
ogy"  was  relegated  to  Uie  limbo  of  disuirded  absurdilic 
and  the  necessity  arose  for  a  reexamination  of  indirect  d 
genera]  values  and  tlic  statemeol  of  such  values  in  tcnmfll 
modern  psychological  theory.  Such  a  reexamination  ui>tilva 
the  conBideralion  of  at  least  four  related  problems: 

(1)  Is  it  possible  that  efficiency  improved  through  ew' 
CISC  on  material  (in  studies)  of  one  kind  may  be  applied  lo 
materia]  in  a  different  field.'  Is  tliere  such  a  tiling  m  tl* 
tnmsfer  or  sprejul  of  improved  efficiency?  (?)  If  siich 
transfer  or  spread  of  improved  efficiency  U  possible,  what  i* 
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le  mode  of  its  operation?  (3)  K  it  is  possible,  what  is  ita 
roTialifc  "exWnl?^  "(-^T  ^  '*^  '^  possible,  arc  tbere  any  subjects 

sliiffy  wliio^i  possess  important  transfer  values? 

167.  Is  transfer  or  spread  a  reality?  In  spite  of  the  severe 
ttacks  which  liave  been  dinxled  against  theories  of  the 

osfer  or  spread  of  improved  efficiency,  apparently  no  one 
enies  its  existence  and  the  first  probleni  propounded  may 

answered  at  once  in  the  affirmative.  Thu:*.  asreprcsentini? 
opposing  schools  of  thought,  as  far  as  other  problems  of 
tansfcr  values  are  concerned,  we  may  note  the  agreement 

'  Thomdike  and  Judd.  Thus  Thorndike  stale-s: ' 

No  one  can  douliL  Uiutall  uf  Ltie  urdiimry  forms  of  home  or  school 
nintng  have  some  inflticm-c  upon  mrntol  traits  in  atklitimi  Ui  tlic 
ptdfic  changes  which  they  make  in  tlie  particular  function  tlie 
mpTOVciuent  of  whieh  is  their  dirt-rt  object.  On  the  other  luuitt, 
carcfiil  ohfWTver  would  a.<utert  that  tiie  iiifliiejw*  ii[K)ii  Hw  other 
DcrLoI  tmita  (5  comparable  in  aiiHiuiil  U>  Uuit  iiixm  Llif  i.lirwt 
pbjwt  of  training.  —  Tlie  real  quvsliou  is  not,  'Does  improvtmciit 
(tone  function  alter  others?'  but,  'To  what  extent,  and  how. 
It?' 

Ad  Judd:  > 

Sp^al  emphasis  may  furthermore  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  there 
BO  one  who  (lciiie»  that  Honit;  kind  of  tmiisfcr  takes  place.    The 
ea]  questions  at  Issue  are  wliat  ia  the  degree  of  transfer  and  what 
its  method? 

As  stated  in  the  two  quotations  the  vitiU  problems  be- 
KKoe:  What  of  the  manner  in  which  transfer  or  spread  of 
toprovetl  ellicient:y  tukes  plaee?  and.  Is  the  extent  of  trans- 

tr  or  spre-*id  sufficient  to  warrant  any  emphasis  on  it  in 
iletermiuiug  the  relative  valuer  of  subjects  of  study  in  the 

'  Thgnidikr,  E-  f-,  Tht  Prychnloi^y  of  Learning,  p,  3J8,    Tlita  ntul  folUiw- 
l^iobiUoiu  ve  nixle  with  ihe  pvrmisRiciD  of  tlie  publi»liirr«.  Tcuchcrs 

CdO^  Bumtt  of  Puhlicatiiins. 
*  Judd.  C.  H..  Tht  Psyehdogfi  of  Bigh-Rchixii  Suhjtrln,  p,  404.    Quoted 

Wtli  Ibr  pcxmiMiOQ  uf  the  puUiahers,  Ginu  uuil  Cumpuu}'. 


I  .^A  B*:inMiij  We  may  proceed  nt  onoe,  therefore,  to  the  cons 
r"  V  wf™^'""  "'  those  two  problems  wliich  are.  of  course,  da« 
/UTfelated. 

■  9  •    ^^3'  Vhat  is  the  mode  of  transfer  or  ^ead?  Considei 
.  ^  y^on  of  this  problem  may  be  introduced  by  quotations  ilk 
trating  two  "diametrically  opposed"  views.    Thus  'j^hM 
<like:> 


tTIie  answer  whicli  I  ahjJI  try  to  defend  is  Uiat  a  cluuige  in  o 
nctioa  lUtcre  nay  other  oiilj'  ui  so  far  as  tlie  two  fimctiuut  lis 
factors  idt-iititul  elements.  The  change  in  the  svcoiid  functJoa 
in  ainimnt  tliat  due  to  the  change  id  the  dements  commoQ  Ut 
and  the  first.   The  change  is  simply  the  necfaaiuy  result  upon  ll 
second  function  of  the  alteration  of  those  of  its  factors  which  m 
elements  of  the  first  fuuetion,  and  so  were  aJtcrt^  by  ttv  training- . 
Chief  amongst  such  idcntieal  (.'lemcnU  of  practical  importao 
in  education  are  as^iociations  including  ideas  about  aims  and  xle 
of  metliud  and  general  prirtcipk-s,  atid  as^ueiutions  involving  d 
mcntary  facta  of  expenencG  audi  as  length,  color,  niuuber, 
are  repeated  again  and  again  in  different  combinatioos. 
/     By  identical  elements  are  meant  mental  processes  whtdt 
Cthu  same  cell  actiun  in  the  brain  as  their  iiliy^ical  correlate. 


1 


Quite  different  is  this  from  the  theorj*  of  Jiid^il,  that  '*  Iran 
fer  depends  on  the  power  of  Renerallzation  "  which  erapbl 
sizes  the  fact  that  the  power  to  generali?^  on  the  basis  i 
specific  experienec  is  an  original  datum  of  the  mind,  alwaj 
potential  but  depending  for  its  emergence  on  tnuning. 

When  one  alndiea  the  pqyphology  of  generalization  he  hecwni 
aware  of  tlie  iiselessncss  of  some  of  the  fonniiJas  which  have  h« 
proposed  by  those  ivho  hold  that  transfer  of  training  takes  pin 
in  cases  where  there  arc  identical  elements  present  The  idoilia 
element  is  usually  contributed  by  the  general ixin^;  mind.  Oa  tl 
other  hand,  there  may  be  identical  elements  potentially  preseatt 
various  »ituatiyus,  but  wholly  unobserved  by  the  untnuiK<I « 
lethargic  mind.  In  fact,  the  discovery  of  the  identical  dement  in ' 
situation  is  in  some  cases  the  whole  problem  of  training.* 
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Tn  tTic  sAmc  fa.shion  wc  tnny  show  that  tfit?  principles  o(  intcl- 
Uial  woHouiy  whicli  Tlionidikc  frcqut-nllv  includes  in  liia  stalc- 
i-jit  uf  ideiilif^  madea  of  procedure,  naiiifly,  tli«  priiiriplnt  thut 
can  learn  tu  uvoii)  dijilrsclioru  of  all  surU.  or  tliat  Jic  can  refuse 
give  up  a  piece  of  work  even  when  it  is  uncoiiifortablp.  repivaeiit 
aanltzcd  identities  of  proctvilurc  whirh  arr  not  always  nrntrzcd. 
■U  these  eases  wc  musi  dislinRuish  sliarply  lM-tw«*n  the  pnui- 
3ityof  iditiitieul  niiMii'jt  of  promJure  am]  Hw  utital  tu-liiirwrnriil 
this  identity.  Siieli  an  iirhiev<:inciit  depends  upon  the  exercise 
trained  IntelliRpnee.  The  esistence  of  possible  nioites  of  proce- 
urv  docs  Dot  Uivuriably  lead  tu  their  ruaJizutiou  m  fact.' 

These  views  have  been  presented,  not  for  Ihe  purpose  of 

nalysis  or  criticism,  but  as  illustrative  of  diiferent  ap- 

luaches  to  the  problem  of  the  method  by  which  the  trans- 

or  spread  of  improved  efficiency  operates.    The  treat- 

Kot  of  the  problem  iu  the  following  sections  involves  some 

it  the  elements  found  lu  the  theory  of  Tborudike  and  iwimc 

Micd  in  the  theorj'  of  Judd.   To  the  writer,  at  least,  the  two 

theories  formulated  by  those  psychologists  are  by  no  means 

incconcilable  in  all  respects. 

169.  Transfer  or  spread  dependent  on  dissociaticm. 
^'q  two  tiitualioiis  in  life  calling  for  action  on  the  part  of  any 
individual  arc  ever  exactly  alike  in  all  respects,  Ilenoe 
training  for  an  absolutely  fixed  and  specific  reaction  to  any 
Riveo  situation  is  an  impossible  and  valueless  process 
Strictly  speaking  there  is  no  such  thing  as  s-pccific  discipline 
Fortunately  for  the  economy  of  mental  life  and  efficiency 
m  behavior  it  is  possible  for  llie  mind  to  select  certain  partsi 
of  Ally  total  situation  and  react  to  those  parts  with  a  mini- 
fiiiua  uf  attention  to  other  parts  of  the  tutui  situation. 
b'inoe  such  parts  of  total  situations  may  be  essentially  the 
tome  it  is  possible  to  establish  what  in  all  important  respects 
nre  specific  situation-response  connections,  and  hence  it  ia 
possible  to  assign  values  to  specific  discipline.  However, 
I  JikUJ,  C.  U..  op.  cii.,  p.  418. 
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throuf^Ii  this  same  characteristic  of  the  human  minil  < 
also  the  possibility  of  abstracting  from  a  numlicr  of 
sjKN'ific  situations,  differing  with  respect  to  most  of 
constituent  elements,  any  given  element  which  may  be  < 
mon  to  nil  the  totnl  situations  or  a  majority  of  thetn. 
we  get  the  law  of  dissociation  expressed  by  Thorudikt^ 
follows:  ' 

Aiiv  clenwjnt  of  mtntal  life  whirli  is  f^lt  as  a  part  of  mugrj 
mcnUiI  sljiles,  (jjlTeriug  in  all  t'Ise  save  l\s  presence,  comes  ' 
tu  be  ft'lt  as  un  idea  by  iUuK.  and  any  luovcuicut  wlucb  luul 
made  as  a  part  ol  maay  rampl^c  movcincnts  differing  in  allj 
save  its  presence  comes  thereby  to  be  made  as  a  moi 
itaeJf. 

It  is  upon  this  process  of  dissociation  that  the  ahs 
of  any  general  law,  idea,  principle,  method,  or  the  like 
rest  and  the  process  of  developing  abstract  or  general  i 
is  a  process  of  dissociation.  Since  the  law  itself  is  but 
expression  of  a  mode  of  mental  life  which  is  innate  it  m 
expresses  the  "  power  of  generalization"  which  is  innati'  in 
the  human  mind  and  must  be  considered  as  an  orij^inal 
datum  without  which  the  growth  uf  mental  life  would  iff 
imiJossiblc. 

The  Imsis  of  the  tranrfer  or  sprea'd  of  improved  efficiiyuj 
is  found  in  this  law  of  dissociiition  or  generalization.  .Ja^ 
as  a  knowledge  of  sixness  is  nctpiired  from  cxiMrienciait 
ita  piauifestntion  in  six  apples,  six  marbles,  six  men.  eic 
just  as  a  knowledge  of  whiteness  is  ocriuired  from  exiterioiCr 
ing  its  manifestation  in  white  paper,  white  paint,  white 
snow,  white  cats,  etc.,  just  as  the  meaning  of  number  b 
acquired  from  experiencing  its  various  manifestations  in  (KO 
objects,  ten  objects,  etc..  just  as  a  concept  of  honesty  ifl 
acquired  from  its  maiiifeslalion  in  divers  forni.H;  justw* 
general  principle  of  grammar,  of  mntheniaticfl,  of  science,  o4 

*  TliuriuJike,  K.  L..  Kirmtal*  cf  Pisrhi^of/ir.  p.  817  (id  vdiUuB.  liVT): 
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>mipa,  is  acquired  by  experiencing  ila  manifestation  in 
fing  tarcuinstaiioes,  ■ —  just  so  an  idea  of  accuracj',  an 
I  of  thorougbness.  a  concept  of  method,  a  habit  of  work, 
he  like,  may  be  abstracted  from  its  manifestation  io 
ed  fields  and  may  be  geucmhssed  on  the  basis  of  dilTer- 
specific  experiences.  In  all  these  caties  the  funda 
,lal  process  is  the  same  and  the  method  of  tranttfcr  or 
Bd  of  improved  efficiency  is  nothing  more,  noUitng  less, 
I  the  ordinary  proccsa  of  dissociation  or  generalization, 
liether  ur  uot  dissociation  or  gcuerahzation  lakes  plKcc 
Bids  on  two  factors  —  the  uientaJ  attitude  or  "mind- 
*  which  the  individual  brings  to  the  situation,  ant!  tlic 
of  the  situation  experienced.  Subjective  elcmcnis 
less  important  than  objective  elements.  It  is  ])er- 
possible  for  generaliiuition  to  be  potential  in  any  set 
Ituations  without  that  generalization  taking  place  be- 
le  of  the  mind's  attention  to  other  elements  ilian  those 
Jved  in  the  dissociative  element,  Ou  the  other  hand,  it 
erfectly  possible  For  Lhe  mental  attitude  to  project  into 
jctive  situations  a  generalizing  factor  thnt  is  not  higldy 
fered  by  the  situation  itself  apa.rt  from  subjective  ele- 
ll8>  Ihongh  always  there  must  be  something  in  the  objec- 
I  sitwition  to  which  the  mind-set  may  be  attached. 
i^p.  Factors  which  foster  and  facilitate  dissociation. 
Be  dissociation  and  generalization  are  normid  praceases 
tbe  human  mind  and  while  they  may  be  expected  to 
mte  with  or  without  direction  in  the  school,  it  is  also  true 
It  certain  factors  may  be  .irrangcd  as  to  foster  and  facili- 
If  tbe  processes.  The  essential  factors  involved  are  f<nir; ' 
pi)  A  number  of  total  situations  must  be  experienced  ii 
which  (a)  the  element  to  be  dissociated  and  general- 
ized is  present  in  prominence,  and  ib)  the  other  ela 
aients  of  the  situation  vary; 

t^  Cf.  Tbormlik^  E.  L^  PtindpUa  oj  Ttackiag.  p.  135. 
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(2)  The  eJenicnt  to  l>e  dissociated  and  geDcruIiKcd  luust 
brought  into  the  field  of  focal  Bttentiun; 

(3)  Tlie  element  to  be  dissociated  and  generalized  igi 
be  of  such  a  character  that  it  may  be  held  in  the 
a*-a  separate  eJement.  This  is  commonly  facili._ 
wheiNi  distinpiishinp  name  or  other  symbol  nrny 
atlachetl,  or  when  a  generalized  definition  or  lair 
formulated; 

(4)  Practice  must  be  given  in  applying  the  di 
and  generalized  clement  in  new  situations, 

Since  dissociation  is  the  basis  of  the  transfer  or  sp: 
improved  efFitricncy  and  since  the  extensive  operation 
dissociation  ia  fostered  by  these  factors,  it  is  clear  that  tsj 
subject  of  study  which  docs  not  permit  the  organization  d 
materials  in  teaching  so  as  to  meet  the  conditions  suggested 
cannot  be  expected  to  offer  the  most  favorable  opportuniUa 
for  transfer.  Further,  it  is  dear  that,  as  far  as  indirect  vtt 
ties  are  concerned,  subjects  of  study  may  to  some  extent  be 
measured  according  to  the  degree  in  which  those  conditioBS 
can  be  met.  Moreover,  since  the  method  by  which  matem 
is  presented  is  also  involved  in  meeting  'those  conditions.  It 
follows  that  transfer  cannot  he  expected  to  operate  rao»t 
elfectivcly,  unless  both  subject-matter  and  Uic  method  a 
teaching  are  adapted  to  tJie  couditions  favoring  the  proool 
of  dissociation  and  genernlization.  Hence  the  emphasis  hj 
rlmld  and  Sleight  on  the  importance  of  teaching  method 
in  cpHfieetion  with  the  problems  of  transfer.' 

171.  The  above  principles  illustrated.  The  prirciplw 
above  outlined  may  be  understood  more  clearly  if  applinl 
to  studies  in  the  secondary  scliool.  Prominent  among  the 
conditions  necessary  to  facilitate  t!ie  transfer  of  any  tdea> 
principle,  method,  law,  ideal,  or  the  like,  is  that  whidi  dfr 


it  the  dement  to  be  dissociated  and  generalized 
luiu  esseiitiutly  cuuiitiuit  and  that  Llie  utlier  ele- 
5  which  are  cuuslitueuU  uf  Uie  tutal  situatiuus  must 
If,  on  the  otiier  hand,  two  or  more  elements  remain 
anU  the  rt^ulting  tcndeniiy  is  for  Uiose  elements  to  be 
J  together  more  aiid  more  closely.  Thus,  let  it  be 
led  that  we  wish  to  dissociate  the  element  A  from  a 
>cr  of  total  situations  all  of  wliicli  contain  that  one  ele* 
,  but  always  in  connection  with  other  elements.  Now, 
tg  as  the  total  situations  have  A  as  the  only  important 
ant  clement,  condiLions  are  favorable  for  the  aljstrac- 
if  A  as  a  separate  element.  Thus  In  the  total  KLtuatiuus 
sented  by  the  following  combinations  of  elements, — 


b 


(1) 

A  B  C  D  E  P 

(«> 

A  G  H   I    J  K 

(3) 

A  L  M  N  0  r 

(4) 

A  Q  K   S  T  U 

(-) 

etc.,  etc-. 

tions  are  favorable  for  the  dissociation  of  the  element 
E  only  element  common  to  all.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
lements,  A  ami  B,  are  cnnstant  in  Ihc  total  situations 
iencoil,  the  resulting  tendency  will  be  to  dissociate 
elements  together,  and  furtlier  to  cHtnblisli  a  strong 
ation  between  A  and  IJ.  so  thtit  the  two  elements  are 
ed  and  neitlier  A  nor  B  is  dissociated  by  itself.  Thus 
:h  total  situations  as  may  be  re|iresented  by  the  com- 
ious  ol  elements, — 


b 


(3) 

A  B  C  D   E  P 

(«) 

A  B  G  n    I   J 

(S) 

A  B  K  L  M  N 

(4) 

A  II  O  Q   r  K 

(-) 

eU:.,  etc.. 

tions  are  favorable  for  the  dissociation  uf  AB  but  not 
or  B  alone,  and  the  conditions  favor  the  constant 
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association  of  tlie  two  elements  which  remain  constant  ii 
the  total  situations  experienced. 

In  the  majority,  if  not  all.  of  the  silbjccLi  of  study  in  tl 
secondary  school  this  is  precisely  the  situation  which  aris«l 
limit  the  transfer  or  spread  of  improved  efliciency,  partlyi 
a  result  of  the  subject-matter  employed,  partly  as  a  result  i 
the  method!)  of  teaching.  The  fact  will  appear  more  deui 
if  wc  take  a  concrete  illustration,  e.g..  from  the  field  of  geoi 
ctrj'  as  coninionly  taught.  Assume  that  it  i*  desired  throuj 
the  study  of  geometry  to  develop  a  generalized  method  to  I 
employed  in  the  reflective  thinking  (reasoning)  involved 
problem  solving  —  an  element  which  is  certainly  involvi 
in  the  processes  of  geometry  and  in  every  other  field  of  me 
lal  activity.  Call  that  elemeot  A.  If  we  wish  to  faciliti 
the  process  of  its  dissociation  it  must  be  kept  cuustanl  in  ti 
teaching  of  geometry.  But  also  other  elements  in  the  to( 
situations  must  be  made  to  vary.  It  is  here  that  diilicul 
arises,  since  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  certain  olli 
elements  from  remaining  constant.  Thus  there  is  alvft 
present  an  element  which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  reco 
nize  that  we  are  dealing  with  geometry  —  certain  conceji 
of  space  and  nmnber  relations,  and  certain  elements  peculi 
to  the  mathematics  "  class."  classroom,  or  teacher.  ^ 
of  those  elements  remain  constant  in  spite  of  attempts ' 
vary  elements  of  -specific  content,  exercises,  prohlcma,  e( 
Hence  the  normal  situations  in  leaching  geometry  may  I 
represented  by  such  combinations  of  elements  as 


ABC 

ABC 
ABC 
ABC 


DE  P 

G  H  I 

J  K  L 

M  NO 


(-)     etc.,  etc.. 

and  as  a  resuft  conditions  favor  not  the  dissociation  nf  tl 
desired  element  A,  but  the  con.slatil  association  of  A3' 


Thw  in  the  great  majority  of  eases  the  teaching  of  geometry 
in  our  secondary  schools  tends  to  favor,  not  the  isolation 
snti  generalization  of  general  methods  of  reflective  thinking 
related  to  problem  solving,  but  the  close  assodation  of  such 
methods  to  elements  of  geometrical  coaleut  —  a  situation 
losomc  cxtcut  iulerfering  with  the  process  of  transfer. 

Tliis  does  not,  Iiowever,  mean  thai  such  dissociation  and 
subsequent  transfer  is  impossible.  Any  such  conclusion 
Would  imply  that  all  the  individual's  experiences  in  reflec- 
tive thinloDg  and  problem  solving  outside  the  geometry 
ckasroom  are  isolated  from  his  experiences  in  that  dass- 
roijm,  and  would  leave  out  of  account  or  niininuzc  the  iuualc 
cai>aeity  of  the  mind  lo  generalize  on  the  basis  of  sucli  other 
«|«'rienccs  —  a  capacity  difTering  among  individuals  appar- 
ently according  to  original  endowment.  It  would  also  leave 
out  of  account  the  pos.sibility  that  the  desired  method,  prin- 
ople,  or  the  like,  may  Ik:  isolated  by  the  teadicr  or  other 
individual  and  raised  into  consciousness  in  terms  of  a  general 
*w,  rule,  maxim,  etc.,  expressed  in  terms  which  do  not  spe- 
vificjilly  associate  conteat  elements.  Hence  tlie  bearing  of 
Bagjpy'sstalemcut:' 

I'nlnns  the  idea!  ha.'*  been  Jcveloped  consciously,  there  can  he. 
Ooccrljiinty  tliut  llic  power  will  be  incrt-ascd,  im  niatter  Iioiv  iii- 
tniuically  well  the  subject  may  have  bccu  mastered. 

Hence  also  the  imporlante  attached  by  Thorndlkc  to  con- 
twelions  "  that  carry  vital  maxims,  notions  of  method,  ideals 
of  JKxniracy,  persistence,  verification,  openmindcdiiess  and 
t'le  like."  *  Likewise  we  find  here  the  significance  of  the  fact 
^liat  in  Squire's  experiment  the  development  of  neatness  in 
"■^e  case  of  arithmetic  papers  llirough  training  did  not  gen- 
Waiizc  neatness  so  as  to  function  in  geography  and  language 

'  llagley.  W.  C.  The  Kiim-afke  t'lorrM.  p.  210. 

'  Thorcidikc,  E,  L.,  The  Pxtjdtolcijy  oj  f,twriitng,  p.  441. 
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papers,'  buU  when  Ibe  same  esperiment  was  repealetll 

Kucdigcr  with  utiipliasis  on  the  conscious  ideal  uf  neatuess 
a  general  element,  u  geuerul  transfer  of  iiealiieaM  Vfas  t 
result." 

172.  An  answer  to  problem  2.  The  transfer  or : 
iiiijiruvi'd  cnificricy  lia-s  its  basis  on  the  pixMiChS  of  tUssoc 
tiuQ.  wbich  is  a  noniial  process  dei>eudiDg  on  tlie  iam 
capacity  of  tlic  mind  to  generalize  on  the  basis  of  limit 
specific  experiences.  Such  a  process  will  take  place  to  aa 
extent  with  or  without  de&nite  provision  in  the  scbotn 
effective  operation,  however,  may  be  fostered  and  faciliS 
by  providing  recognized  favorable  conditions.  Whenff 
any  element  may  be  found  which  is  a  constituent  of  sib 
tions  in  diiferent  fields  involving  differing  objective  materi 
or  content,  the  dissociation,  generalization,  and  transfa 
that  element  is  always  a  potentiality.  Whether  or  not 
becomes  an  actuahty  depends  in  large  degree  on  the  est 
lishmcnt  of  some  or  all  of  the  conditions  favoring  the  pi 
098  wbich  have  been  described  above.  This  involves  b 
the  character  o£  the  materials  employed  and  the 
methods  used. 

In  pas-sing.  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  Ihl 
mere  existence  of  common  objective  elements  in  vs 
situations  will  not  necessarily  lead  to  dissociation  and  g 
crulization.  In  fact  it  is  by  no  means  iinproliabic  t 
greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  subjective  cleinei 
Unless  common  objective  elements  are  found  in  the  vaiy 
situations  dissociation  and  transfer  are  impossible.  .41 
however,  unless  some  common  subjective  elementta 
found  no  dissociation  and  transfer  can  maleriolize.  | 
possibility  of  transfer  is  found  in  the  correlation  of  comol 
[emcnts  and  common  subjective  elements. 


objccti 


'  ItuKley.  W.  C  op.  of.,  p.  208. 

■  Rucdigrr,  W.  C-,  Tkt  I*nncipUt  qf  Educatitm,  pp.  108-10. 
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means  iVint  dissociation  and  transfer  are  not  entirely  atito- 
nutic.  Tlie  conception  timt  transfer  will  always  l>e  actual 
nfcerc  it  is  possible  is  a  common  error  invalidating  many 
studies  in  this  field. 

173.  Problem  3 :  What  is  the  extent  of  transfer  ?  In  many 
wnys  the  most  important  problem  involved  in  the  matter 
of  Ihe  transfer  or  spread  of  improved  efficiency'  coneerna  its 
pmbable  extent.  Is  the  transfer  insignificunt  in  amount  so 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  inny  be  ignored  in  questions 
of  ttiucatioEal  values,  or  is  it  suflrcicntly  extensive  to  wor- 
tant  careful  con3i«hrration  in  attempting  to  evaluate  stibjects 
>ad  methods  of  teaching?  This  is  the  question  which  must 
beconsidcred  in  comiection  with  problem  3. 

Before  attempting  to  discuss  the  extent  of  the  transfer 
or  spread  of  improved  cffidcncy  a  word  of  warning  is  desir- 
able. Tlie  main  reason  for  troubling  ourselves  about  prob- 
lems t>f  the  transfer  of  improved  efficiency  is,  of  course,  that, 
if  it  is  a  reality  end  if  it  is  appreciable  in  amount,  it  provides 
foreconomy  in  education.  Statements  like  the  following  are 
wmmon: "  General  discipline  teaches  that  we  should  learn  to 
(Id  A  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  do  B.  Why  not  Icam 
totin  A  in  order  to  learn  to  do  A,  and  learn  to  do  B  in  order 
lodo  B?  Wiy  not  leam  to  walk  in  order  to  walk,  learn  to 
rua  b  order  to  run,  and  ieam  to  swim  in  order  to  swim?  "  ' 
^  such  statement  ignores  the  fundamental  problem  of 
transfer.  The  sole  justification  for  any  possible  rmpliasis  on 

Boieral  discipline"  would  he  that  it  is  general,  i.e.,  thai 
uirough  training  in  A  one  may  be  better  equipped  thereby, 
"«t  only  for  B,  but  also  for  C,  D,  E.  F,  etc,,  —  fur  a  wide 
''iriety  of  activities.  In  tliis  eonnccUou  three  facts  should 
I*  kept  in  nund: 

(I)  The  most  enthusiastic  proponent  of  transfer  values 

^uld  not  claim  that  efliciency  developed  in  the  function 

C(.  Moore,  E.  C,  in  Scftoo/ and  ^'ociffy,  vol.  VI,  p.  482,  end  ot  c(AuKvu1_ 
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whieh  has  been  the  direct  object  of  special  training  can  be 
carried  over  unimpaired  and  without  loss  into  functioM 
whieli  have  not  received  direct  trnining.  The  mosl  liflt 
could  be  claimed  is  that  an  initial  impetus  may  thereby  bf 
given  to  the  related  activities  and  the  acquirement  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  related  activities  may  be  facilitated. 

(2)  The  possible  extent  and  importance  of  the  transfer 
or  spread  of  improved  efficiency  is  to  be  me-asnred  by  tt* 
sum  t^ital  of  its  applications,  If  we  represent  the  amounts^ 

the  transfer  in  various  activities  by  aj.  oj,  O),  (tt> 

and  represent  the  number  of  occasions  in  each  case  by 

ti,  tj.  tj,     in,  it  is  dear  that  the  extent  of  the 

transfer  value  in  any  instance  is  to  be  measured  by  llie 
fornmla 

aik  +  oit,  +  oati. +  a„(,  =  Jt. 

It  is  manifestly  absurd  tx>  attempt  to  measure  the  extent 
and  value  of  transfer  by  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of 
improvement  in  the  function  which  is  the  object  of  direct 
training  and  another  single  function  which  may  be  affected 
indirectly  thereby.  If  there  is  any  value  to  be  attached  to 
"  general  training  "  it  is  because  it  does  apply  to  a  relatively 
wide  range  of  activities,  not  to  any  single  activity.  HcDCC 
the  pertinence  of  Thorndike's  statement: ' 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembcrwl  tiat  a  very  small  sproiid  « 
truiniiig  uiay  In;  of  very  grviit  wlueational  value  if  it  extends  qw  • 
wide  onotiph  field.  If  a  hundred  ImurK  of  training  in  b«ing  aekniiw 
ahout  chemistry  prothiced  only  our  hundrtHlUi  as  mtirh  imjiTOW 
mcnt  in  being  scientific  alH>ut  all  sorts  of  fact^,  it  would  yet  be  * 
very  remunerative  educational  force. 

Hence  also  the  absurdity  of  the  implienlions  in  SleigW* 
statemeuLs: ' 

'  Ttiunidikc.  E.  L.,  Th  Pmjvholofftj  of  Learning,  pp.  481-22: 
*  Sldght,  W.  G..  Edueaimuil  Valwt  and  AfeOaiU.  p.  73. 
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I  lew  cases  where  improvcoient  was  bmufiht  atmut  in  one 
jugli  prujflk-c  ill  aiiuLlicr,  um  for  trx&iiiplt^  wlj<Tf  pmetirt* 
tubltiS  resulled  in  a  development  of  power  Ui  ua-uiortzc  dates, 
improvement  is  never  equal  to  that  mnxtc  in  the  practice 
(wiium  itself.  In  oUiet  words,  the  "indirect"  is  always  less  than 
Ik  "direct"  improvement.  A  computation  5howe<]  that  "direct" 
hi*  worth,  on  tiic  avt;ra«i;.  about  Ht  times  "iudirect"  pructicc 
ffitiiout  attaching  I.00  uiurJi  imfxirtanfc  Cii  Utc  fjcat-t  liKun-s,  tlinre 
kampli'  rvidenco  that  the  efTitcts  of  "din^t"  outweigh  inimejis- 
Irably  those  of  "indirpcl"  trainini*.  and  diffcrt-ntially  that  the 
lrli(MLi  have  ooea.^ionally  wasted  moat  valuable  time. 

\  The  inequality  of  "direct"  and  "indirect"  training  in 
\Bj  single  case  should  be  obvious.  It  sliould  also  be  obvious 
ihat  the  importance  of  transfer  is  not  to  be  mciLSurcd  in 
that  way  nlone. 

(S)  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  capacity  to  ^eral- 
ipon  tlie  basis  of  limited  specific  experiences  varies  among 
Nividuals  and  that  with  any  given  amount  of  training 
ff'rni  to  members  of  a  group  the  possibility  and  the  extent 

of  the  transfer  or  spread  of  improved  elTiciency  are  varj'ing 
lUiiQtiLies.    It  must  further  be  recognized  that  the  extent 

tnnsfer  to  be  looked  for  is  in  part  determined  by  tlie 
to  which  conditions  arc  made  favorable  for  the 
of  dissociation,  again  varying  with  respect  to  indi- 
idiials. 

Tlic  amount  and  extent  of  the  transfer  or  .spread  of  Im- 
ttoved  efficiency  may  be  estimated  in  one  or  both  of  two 
f*ys:  (fl)  through  an  examination  of  the  results  of  exjjcri- 
>i6ntal  investigations;  (6)  through  a  study  of  the  impHca- 
lonsof  genera]  psychological  theorj*.  These  are  considered 
1  the  following  sections. 

174-  The  results  of  experimental  mTcstigaHons.  The 
'We  enumeration  of  the  various  cxi>erimeiilal  iiivcsliga- 
t«i*  designed  to  determine  the  mode  and  extent  of  the 
fansfer  or  spread  of  improved  efficiency  would  carry  us  far 
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boj'ond  the  limits  of  space  here  available.  Likewise  S 
detailed  criticism  of  the  methods  employed  or  the  t-ond 
sions  drawn  is  here  impossible.'  All  that  may  be  attcmitl 
licre  is  a  general  statement  of  facts  which  have  apparcal 
emerged  From  the  several  experiments  made.  ■ 

(1)  The  science  of  experimental  psychology,  in  spra| 
ita  rapid  and  promising  development  within  recent  yea 
is  still  in  its  infancy.  Ilcnce  the  tools  which  cTpcrim«| 
pedagogy  must  employ  are  as  yet  of  the  criidrat.  \ 

(2)  The  experimental  facts  so  far  determined  are  rd 
lively  trivial  when  compared  with  the  facta  which  must 
determined  before  we  con  secure  measurements  of  the  trai 
fcr  or  spread  of  improved  efficiency  in  the  case  of  sdii 
studies  or  the  occupations  of  life. 

(3)  The  results  of  experimental  investigations  are  a 
fused  and  confusing,  many  being  in  direct  conflict.  Tak 
together,  they  resist  organizalion  into  any  clear-cut  sta 
inent  of  Uie  extent  of  Uie  effect  of  special  training  on  gene 
ability.  In  addition  faulty  methods  employed  in  many  ca 
quite  invalidate  the  results  obtained  and  the  conctusic 
drawn. 

(4)  Tly  far  The  greater  part  of  the  experimentJ!  india 
that  the  transfer  of  impro\*cd  elTiciency  is  a  reality.  Nev 
thcless  they  also  indicate  that  previous  assumptions  ol 
wholesale  and  automatic  transfer  arc  untenable. 

These  rxperiniwits  *lxii  sliow,  ewM  hy  Uieir  bxlcfiiiitr  and  c 
fuB<xl  rcmills.  Uiv  complexity  of  the  lacUitnting  mnd  inttrfrr 
rdiitions  amonRst  man's  hierarchies  ol  habits.  We  see  the  po 
bility  of  u  itiHL-jplliiur.v  fcffwrt  where  superficial  observation  iro 
have  expected  none,  the  difficulty  of  tranrfar  in  a  case  whor  spo 
lativc  and  vorhal  thinking  would  have  awiimcd  llisf  it  wjis  ei 


'  For  C!ttcnr!«i  dLacussion  of  cipcriincnts  nmtlc  the  ttAdct  a  refcrro 
rtfrtrnccj  Ipvcti  nl  thr  clnxr  nl'  l.hi.t  rluiptcr,  ctttLvicilIy,  Tliorndikc,  U 
Colviu,  Judd,  KueUii;i-r.  Ucnduniou,  Ski^bU  Hues.  Coova. 
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BcneraJ.  Uie  ifmomncc  tiuit  w«  suffix  from  coiiccmiiig  Uiv 
1  conatitucuts  uf  alnuwt  every  act  o(  Iinrning.' 

(5)  In  genera!  ejcperimeii1-s  }iavc  suggested  the  possibility 
of  inltrference  as  well  as  of  transfer. 

(6)  To  date  experiments  on  memories  ha\'e  resulted  in 
ttc  most  satisfactorj'  evidence,  iutlicalinR  in  jreneral  liltle 
tiangfer,  except  as  improvciaent  in  methods  of  leoruing, 
etc,,  is  involved. 

(7)  Expcrimciita  have  snpgcsted  that,  even  where  trans- 
icror  spread  of  improved  elTiciency  is  found,  its  emergence 
IS  not  automatic  but  dependent  to  a  considerable  exteut  on 
the  methods  employed  in  training. 

We  niay  conclude  that  exj>eriiiicn,tal  evidence,  while  sug- 
gestive and  indicative  tliat  older  notions  of  general  disci- 
pline arc  untenable,  has  as  yet  done  relatively  little  to  dctcr- 
miae  cither  the  mode  or  extent  of  the  transfer  or  spread  of 
improved  efficiency.  We  are  therefore  forced  bnek  on  the 
field  of  general  edmmlional  theory  to  a  considerable  extent. 
However  unsalisfaclury  tliat  may  be,  for  the  present  we 
catuiot  do  otherwise  than  consider  its  inipli(!ations,  with 
Ae  hope  and  faith  that  improved  methods  of  exiierimental 
Pathology  may  soon  afford  more  satisfactory  evidence. 

175*  Implications  of  psychological  theory.  In  discussing 
y^e  method  of  the  operation  of  the  transfer  or  spread  of 
Wipru^TMl  cHicieney  it  was  suggested  that  it  rests  on  the 
PWxas  of  dissociation.  In  that  connection  it  was  pointed 
out  that  some  transfer  will  take  place  wlierever  there  is  a 
'^J  clement  to  be  tranaferrej  through  generalization.  It 
"as  also  pointed  out,  however,  that  if  conditions  are  made 
wvorablc  the  possibility  of  generalization  and  transfer  is 
"H»(*ju»ed,  It  follows,  therefore,  that  transfer  in  any  case  is 
^'^t  a  constant  and  cannot  be  considered  as  operating  aulo- 

*  Tbocndikc,  R  L.,  The  Ptycholagy  aj  Lasting,  p.  417. 
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roaticaily.  The  resultuni  emphasis  on  methods  of  leachi^ 
and  training  is  great.  If  the&e  tfaiwries  are  sound  it  is  i 
that  the  extent  of  the  transfer  or  spread  of  improved 
ciency  is  conditioned  by  at  least  three  factors:  (a)  the  cliar- 
acter  of  the  materials  (oljji'ctive  elements)  involved;  (l>)  tt* 
capacities  of  individuals  to  generalize  and  subjective  dfr 
meiiLs  brought  to  sitiiatluus  by  individuals;  and  (c)  Uk 
methods  of  training  provided.  All  of  these  factors  arc  vari- 
able and  hence  the  extent  of  transfer  or  spread  which  de- 
pends on  them  must  itself  be  a  variable  matter.  In  thb 
connection  it  should  be  noted  that,  with  respect  to  llic 
paj'clioEoRy  of  learning,  any  attempt  to  dis.'aiciatc  inatcriali 
from  metliods  of  experiencing  thcni  is  erroneous  and  useles*. 
From  a  j>cdasogical  viewpoint  the  character  of  objcctiw 
material  is  inextricably  associated  with  the  way  in  wliiciiit 
is  experienced.  Things,  objects,  ideals,  etc.,  have  no  mewl- 
ing for  the  individual  other  than  as  he  experiences  thco- 
To  soy  that  generalization  and  transfer  has  no  impnrtanre 
with  respect  to  the  values  of  educative  materials  but  i* 
importnnl  with  respect  to  method  ignores  the  fact  that  tbe 
character  of  materials  in  part  determines  methwls  of  traio* 
ing  and  tliat  methods  of  training  in  part  determine  Ih* 
character  of  the  materials  as  fjir  as  their  ellect  on  iKe  indi- 
vidual is  concerned.  An  antithesis  of  materials  and  meUitxl* 
is  psychologically  «nd  pedagngically  false. 

176.  Problem  4 :  the  transfer  values  of  Studies.  Thepro'*' 
lem  of  the  transfer  values  claimed  for  various  subjccls  ™ 
study  in  the  .secondary-school  program  ia  ronsi<lcrcd  in  co"' 
uection  with  the  several  studies  dealt  witii  in  following  cIwP" 
ters.  The  general  problem  only  will  be  considered  in  llu* 
section. 

In  time,  it  is  to  he  Iioped,  experimental  psychology  ^" 
answer  our  present  problem  in  undehutabic  terms.  At  pf^' 
eat  it  caiinol  do  so  and  again  we  arc  forced  buck  ou  tb^ 
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apliculinns  of  general  psychological  theory.  Following  llie 
neof  diouglit  suggested  in  the  preceding  sections  we  may  ^ 
rrivc  ut  t«rlain  conclusions.  Tiie  ewpaeity  for  generjtliza^ 
on  is  native  in  tlie  human  mind  and  is  not  confined  or  Um- 
ed  to  any  special  ol)jeclivc  material.  Hence  it  may  be 
Siiinied  that  any  kind  of  material  may  serve  as  basis  for 
Encralization  and  for  transfer  values.  On  the  other  hand, 
ilius  been  suggested  thai  the^manner  in  which  such  material 
I  orgaoized  and  pre.sented  to  the  mind  is  of  the  highest 
Dportance  and  in  reality  the  manner  of  such  prcscntalioa 
Unpt  be  divorced  entirely  from  the  character  of  t!ie 
Baials  with  which  it  is  concerned.  It  has  further  been 
nggejited  that  the  amount  of  geneninzation  actually  uecom- 
lishcil  is  dependent  on  the  proWsiou  for  meeliug  certain 
Doditions  wliieli  foster  and  facilitate  dissociation  or  geueml- 
WLion.  Subjects  of  study  differ  noticeably  in  the  degree  in 
ffcich  their  materials  may  be  or  have  been  organized  with 
tepect  to  those  conditions.  Thus  it  is  relatively  easy  to 
iganize  the  materials  of  mathematics  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
JMociation  of  methods  of  reflective  thinking  involved  in 
nihlem  solving  —  within  the  field  of  mathematics.  In  his- 
Siry>  Oft  the  other  hand,  manipulation  of  its  materials  for 
uch  a  purpose  within  its  own  field  is  relatively  difficult, 
aus  there  is  a  great  difference  between  those  two  subjects 
fleeting  the  conditions  which  primarily  affect  gencrahza- 
100  and  dissociation,  c\xn  within  their  own  respective 
*ids.  Whatever  we  may  think  about  the  pofwibiUty  of 
fansferring  those  methods  to  other  fields,  we  must  rccogni?^  ] 
I'M  it  caimol  take  place  unless  those  original  conditions 
*^  met.  Thus  also  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  transfer 
^  improved  efficiency  is  not  ivutouiatic  and  that  if  it  is 
**ired  it  must  be  deliberately  sought  through  the  organt- 
"•ion  of  materials  and  teaching  methods  adapted  to  that 
^  Subjects  whose  primary  aims  iu  the  secondary  school 
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look  toward  sfiectilc  ends  can  provide  but  a  limited  ainoi 
iif  transfer  values.    Subjects  of  study  whose  priraaiy 
poses  are  the  ijevclopnient  of  generulized  traits  can  prodi 
Imt  liniitetl  specific  values.   Subjects  of  study  which  aim 
both  ends  at  once  are  likely  to  produce  limited  results 
both.    With  various  subjects  of  study  diiFcrent  ends  raiy, 
possibly,  be  desirable.   In  passing  it  may  be  well  to  say  Llmt 
as  at  present  orj^anized  and  taught  few  studies  are  mil 
adapted  tu  any  of  those  ends. 

in.  Geneoai.  Analysis  of  the  Progbam  of  STCDira 

177.  The  evolution  of  the  program  tn  America.  Tlie  lis-  4 
tory  of  the  development  of  the  pro^ani  (if  studies  in  the  * 
American  public  secoudary  school  is  illuminating  in  many 
ways  and  affords  clear  evidence  of  the  shifting  values  as- 
signed in  contemporary  theory  and  practice  at  difTerciit 
periods.  Thus  an  examination  of  tlie  data  provided  in 
Tabic  CXVIII  shows  that  three  main  periods  may  !«  rather 
definitely  described  in  terms  of  the  prominence  attached  Id 
different  classes  of  subject  matter.  DurinR  the  sevenleeiiUi 
and  eighteenth  centuries  dominant  values  in  public  second- 
ary education  in  this  country  were  attached  to  the  buiMfl- 
istic.  studies.  During  tlie  nineteenth  cenlury  such  huniui- 
istic  studies  gave  way  in  part  to  natural  sciences,  althotigli 
retaining  much  of  their  fonner  prestige.  Toward  the  cJose 
of  the  nineteenth  century  directly  vocational  studies  l>egan 
to  become  important  and  give  signs  of  becoming  increasingly 
important  at  the  present  lime. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  program  of  studies  of  the 
seeoudury  school  shows  clearly  tliat  the  values  attaclitxl  ^ 
different,  subjects  of  study  have  varied  at  different  liniw- 
Thus  the  st  iidy  of  logic  was  deemed  -sufhriently  valualtle  to 
be  included  in  the  State  requirements  in  Massachusetts  froii 


THE  PROGILVM  OF  STUDIES 
CXVIU.  Subjects  of  Stcdt  introduced  at  Ditfehext 

iS  INTO  THK  l*KoaltAil  OK  StUU1£H  OF  TUE  PuflUC  SecosO- 

ScnooL  OF  jVmbhica  • 

sh  :  Reading  (1821  ?).  Writing  (18«1  or  ]635).SpcJlipg  ( tSSl  or  1835), 

ar  (1821  w  Ki^tS).  Coin  pun  ttimi  {IS^l  or  iKU),  Rhrloric  (1 8:2.1  or 

)ieelMiiiLtioa08il?),LUeTntuic  (IWl). Forensic*  i;i821),Etymokigy 

Hbtory  o(  English  LiUraturc  (1S4I). 

fji  laKguage:  Latin  (lOM),  Grwk  (1035),  French  (I82G),  Gemuin 

Spanuh  (IB30).  Italian  (1843).  Anglu-Soxon  (1850). 

smaiici:  Aritlimetic  (1814-lsai).  .\lj?cbrn  (1314-188!).  fit-omplry 

8«I),  TriKgiiometry   (181*-18«1),  Sun-cying   (1««]).  N«vigniioQ 

Mctuvinilion  (1821),  Analytics]  Gcinn(.-try  U^^)>  DiSenrniiAl 
■  (18-11). 

Bw;  Physics  or  NatutiJ  Philosophy  (18il).  Chemistry  (18*8).  As- 
r  {18«1).  Phj-fliology  (1830).  Botany  (!8*C).  Geolo/jy  (18J7.»), 
(1842),  IlyKWiie  atm),  Mitiwniojo-  (ISS7?),  Naliiral  HUlory 
MeteoriiiftB.v  (LS52).  Meilinnic»(18S»).i'hy»'™'f'«>grnp''y  (l«5<?). 
iy  (1837).  Technology  (1851),  Enptinrinit  (16S2).  Mriliiw  tuid 

(1832?),  Household  Sc'iimcfl  (1H^8),  General  Science  ("Elemcntfi  of 
J  Science*.'"  1823).  .\Bri  cult  urn!  Chemistry  (18-IS). 
ISdtsncai:  History  o(  t!iR  Unitcr!  Static  (IHUI),  General  History 

Hirtory  of  Civillzalioo  (ISIO).  Ancient  History  (18«1  or  Hi.lfi), 
-al  History  {184S),  Modern  History  (18«lj,  History  of  England 
WiS),  lliitory  of  France  (1847?),  History  of  ii  Hiii^le  Federal  SUitc 
CoiMtilution  of  Hid  Linitcii  Stute*  (IB^).  CousLitutioii  of  n  single 

State  (1B*0>,  CiUv   GovernmeDt  (1842),  ■'Coramiuiity  Cirica" 

Polilical  PhiloEopIiy  (1821).  Foiiliwil  licouomy  (18«1)",  Ancient 
»hy  (1S21  or  IKJj),  Sncreci  Gcnp^phy  (IfiaS).  \T(idern  Geography 
Elhica  (1830),  I\Tor(U  I'liilosopby  (1821).  Natural  ThcoloKy  (1823). 
:«  of  CbriaUanity  (1823). 

Sabi«Ha:  Logic  (1821).  Tntellecttutl  Philosophy  (1889).  Bwjkkwp- 
IS).  Comnierc«  (1838).  Si-wing  (IB4«),  SlenoKriipliy  (IS4!)),  Mnmud 
f  (IHHO),  And  till  tiie  vnrioils  vocu! ionn I  iinil  industrial  subjects  in- 
I  within  the  pnat  two  or  tlirec  deuidea;    Drawing  (1S26),  Music 


1  Mnpilmi  (mm  1)11111*011111  viiirw-i.    The  flnt  iipprnrnnn  ol  many  iiil.jerl)  in  lb* 
mdvy  •clinul  •<  <litGt'ult  to  determine.    Tlie  aiHivi<  ilnlci  ore,  liuwct'tr,  Cnirly  nirt. 

0  1898.  It  is  seldom  if  ever  found  In  a  secondary- 
program  at  present.  Tlius  botany,  astronoiny, 
y,  intellectual  science  (psyctioIoj::>')i  moral  science 
i)  were  required  in  ccrtaiti  high  scliools  in  that  Stale 
857  to  1898.  Of  these  some  have  survived  aud  others 
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disappeared.  Of  all  the  various  subjects  mentioned  in  \ht 
above  list  of  subjects  in  tJie  program  of  studies  in  the  publii; 
secondary  school  and  others  which  should  be  added  to  make 
the  list  couiplele  twenty-one  enrolled  as  large  a  proportion 
OS  five  per  cent  of  the  total  public  high-school  popuJationi 
in  1^15.  j 

178.  The  relative  prominence  of  various  subjects.  Whifei 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  relative  values  attached  tol 
the  various  subjects  of  study  in  the  secondary-school  pro- 

Tadle  CXIX.  Percentages  op  Pupiis  in  Public  Hiaa 

SclIOOLB    PURSUING   CERTAIN    STUDIES  * 
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Tiras — Tfn nio 

l''jQUBE   V.    iLLrsTOATINO  Tabi^   CXIX 

Bt  present,  valuable  information  (as  far  as  it  goes) 
fac  gained  from  the  data  presented  in  Table  CXIX  and 
Figure  V.  Utd'orlunately  the  reports  of  the  Federal 
Commissiimcr  of  Education  supply  data  for  certaiti  subjcit^ts 
of  study  only,  and  fail  t.o  supply  desirable  data  for  other 
subjects,  eap^cially  subjects  of  a  technical,  voeational,  and 
"I'liislrial  character.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that  the  diiU 
"Wiilablc  do  not  aiTord  information  in  terms  of  llie  numbers 
■nd  proportions  of  all  piipila  who  somewhere  in  their  high- 
''liool  courses  study  the  various  subjects. 
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In  intcr]>ivlinff  these  statistics  certain  facts  should 
noteJ: 

(1)  The  practice,  common  to  the  majority  of  secondjiiy 
schools,  nf  requiring  all  pupils,  or  certain  groups  of  pupils, 
to  study  certain  siahjecta,  e.g.,  English,  algchra,  tends  lo 
rsMC  the  proportions  of  piij>il5  sttidying  those  suhjects,  and 
the  figures,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  as  measuring  the 
appeal  of  the  subjects  to  pupils. 

(2)  In  some  cases  the  unit  of  study  docs  not  stand  otl 
clearly  as  a  separate  subject  and  hence  Jigures  reported  f«- 
qucnlly  represent  a  number  of  pupils  in  excess  of  those 
taking  a  separate  and  distinct  course  in  the  subject.  Thus 
possibly  with  rhetoric  or  civics. 

(3)  In  some  cases  die  se<iuential  character  of  the  work 
in  a  subject,  tending  to  involve  two,  three,  or  four  years  for 
the  completion  of  the  subject,  gives  an  appearance  of  greater 
support  than  would  otherwise  be  indicated.  Thus  hi.storyB  ^ 
grouped  under  one  title.  Latin,  engaging  about  one  third  of 
the  ]>upils  in  the  secoadaiy  schools  in  1915,  may  not  have 
afTected  more  individuals  than  German,  a  subject  which  ttbs 
pursued  in  1915  by  approximately  one  quarter  of  all  second- 
ary-school pupils —  Latin  at  that  time  commonly  compris- 
ing a  four-year  course  and  German  commonly  comprising 

a  two-  or  three-year  coiu-se. 

(4)  Within  the  past  two  decades  the  proportion  of  pupib 
studying  any  single  natural  science  has  apparently  de- 
creased. Wliethcr  or  not  this  means  that  the  total  numbc* 
of  pupils  studying  natural  science  in  some  of  its  phases  has 
deceased  the  figures  afford  ns  no  means  of  deciding.  In  thl' 
connection  it  should  be  noted  that  no  figures  are  presented 
in  the  table  above  for  general  science,  applied  science  i» 
agriculture,  etc. 

(fi)  Attempts  to  determine  the  proportions  of  pupil* 
engaged  in  the  study  of  "  foreign  languages,"  "  natural 
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aence,"  etc..  by  adding  together  the  difTcrent  percentages 
[he  .separate'  lanKuages  Bcicriif-s,  etc.,  involve  a  mtIous 
rror  and  n-present  no  real  situation,  since  a  largt-  niimljer  of 
upils  is  engaged  in  studying  two  or  more  languages,  two 
r  more  sciences  at  the  same  time. 

ITQ.  The  necessity  of  selection.  It  is  obvious  that  all  the 
ubjccl.i  now  found  in  the  program  of  studies  of  the  sccond- 
ry  school  cannot  and  should  not  be  studied  by  all  pupils, 
election  is  therefore  a  necessity  and,  since  it  is  a  necessity, 
Ifollows  that  some  means  must  be  devised  to  determine  the 
dative  values  of  the  various  subjects  of  study  as  a  basis 
nr  such  selection.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  first  part  of 
his  chapter  that  the  various  subjects  of  study  are  to  be 
ivaluiited  in  terms  of  the  degree  Ln  which  those  subjects 
ifmtribute  to  the  aims  and  functions  of  secondarj*  education, 
t  was  also  tMintcd  out  that  that  contribution  might  be 
lired  or  indffcct.  One  may  readily  recognize  that  certain 
locial  studies  may  contribute  directly  to  the  social-civic  aim 
)f  secondary  education  in  such  a  way  that  the  values  of 
Uiftse  subjects  will  be  universal  and  direct.  One  may  readily 
Ktogaize.  tiiat  other  subjects  may  contribute  directly  to  the 
Vocational-economic  aim  of  secondary  education  in  such  a 
''ay  that  the  values  of  those  subjects  will  be  direct  and  lim- 
iti^iJ  or  contingent.  However,  after  such  analysis  of  direct 
''flluM  has  been  accomplished  there  still  remain  in  the  pro- 
bttt  f>f  studies  as  at  [iresent  organized  certain  subjects 
^■k  i-alucs.  if  they  possess  important  values,  cannot  be 
rtated  in  terms  of  direct  contribution  to  the  aims  of  second- 
'rj*  education  and  other  subjects  whose  position  and  popu- 
Krit,y  in  the  secondary-school  program  cannot  be  justified 
y  reliance  on  direct  but  limited  or  contingent  values.  Thus 
'^cannot  be  maintained  serioasly  that  one  Iialf  of  the  pupils 
'1  the  secondarj- school  in  1910  were  justified  in  studying 
^IJa  on  the  basis  of  its  dircd  values.   Neither  can  one  jua- 
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tify  on  the  grounds  of  direct  values  alone  tlie  study  of  Gc^ 
man  by  uewrJy  oue  <]iia.rkT  of  llie  boys  aiid  fjirls  in  tbe  puWiC 
se<x)ndary  schools.  Further,  the  sludyof  u^^cbra,  imdoubled 
though  its  liunted  or  coutiagent  direct  values  are.  cannot  be 
justified  for  nearly  all  pupils  in  the  first  year  of  the  pubGc 
secondary  school  on  the  ground  of  dired  values.  The  suoe 
is  the  case  with  geometry.  |fl 

For  some  of  the  subjects  now  found  in  the  secon^ff 
school  propram  of  studies  justification  must  rest,  if  justifid- 
lion  be  found,  largely  on  the  indirect  values  which  maybt 
attached  to  tltem.  In  the  cases  of  several  other  subjectsol 
study  the  large  proportion  of  pupils  engaged  in  those  sub' 
jects  caimut  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  direct  values  alone. 
To  the  first  group  belongs  Latin.  To  the  second  group  bfr 
long  algebra,  geimietry,  and  German.  The  final  value  ol 
subjects  of  study  in  the  program  of  the  secondary  scho(d  i* 
therefore,  to  be  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  degree  ii 
wliicli  the  subject  may  contribute  directly  or  indirectb 
to  tiie  aims  and  functions  previously  outlined.  Such  W 
analysis  is  uttcuipted  fur  tbe  various  subjects  in  the  fo 
ing  chapters  of  this  book. 

PUOHLEMS  for,  FLRTHEII  C0N'SIDER.\TI0N 

I.  Coiiwler  any  co in ni unity  of  ftpproximntel.y  fiU.OOU  ■iilmliitauts.  Bitl 
mnlc  roughly  iJic  proportions  of  the  |K>i»ilIiit iou  wli'>  nifty  r*A»niM 
lie  expected  to  have  direct  use  for  the  various  subject!'  of  st«<!.v  in  IB 
s«;ondary-9diool  program;  e.g.,  whitl  proportion  of  Hip  inhahitnnh  i 
commonly  find  opiiurttiiLity  to  use  algehra  or  t^hciuUtry  directly? 

i.  MakeiicrilirJil  sltiiJy  orrxprnmcnUwhirh  have  hwn  made  to  solve  U 
prubl«in  of  transfer  of  imprDVCtncnt.  Ititcrprut  Uie  coqcIusmnb  w 
rf-sprot  to  the  problem  of  indirect  valm-s  in  ihr  spi-oniWy  hcIkwI-  I' 
Hugj!.  H'M-k,  Riieilij{cr.  Thorndikc  Coover,  in  list  of  rcfcrcnfcs.1 
t  8.  Find  Hppciiic  enample-i  c\t  ar(mtneiit*  far  direct  Tallies  of  ffil>jccti_ 
st'njy  which  involve  one  or  more  of  the  fallncies  mentianed  in  i 

4.  CliofMC  liny  siibjtrt  of  study  in  tli*  program  of  stinliw  of  the ) 
Bchool.   Analyse  the  values  commonly  claimed  (or  that  nibject. 


spccifip  ex>nipl4>!!  iJ  ari*uincnlA  for  or  nmin-il.  intlircrt  values  of 
•ubjects  «f  stwly  wbich  iiivolvu  udc  or  luorc  o£  Hk  fallovloi  aienticiDed 

in  secliou  173. 
1  Clutify  iRibj«ct«  of  study  in  ^ht  priigrAm  of  the  secondftry  nchoot  w 

eorduiK  Co  the  rcndinns  willi  wlik-Ji  the  tiutteriuls  may  be  or  am  ninuip- 

ntated  for  the  pun>o!ic  of  facUitatiu^  Uic  proceas  at  dissociutiou  of  any 

iuportaQt  eJeiiivut. 
1-  To  wfa«t  dqti'i^-  ■»  it  truetliKt  "thenccepiaiir«uf  tlie  fundameotal  tloo 

trine  of  tnodem  psychology,  that  there  arr  no  fncultiw  in  the  mind,  of 

iticlf  necessitated  tlic  abundonnkcut  of  the  doelrine  of  fortiuil  traiiiiiiK 

iB/diicstioB."    (Moore,  E.  C  .  Wluit  u  i-jtvcaliotif  p.  B9.) 
*^iv  ia  the  pmbieni  of  tmcuifer  related  to  the  relative  values  of  "purc" 

uid  "applied"  Micnr«?    (Cf.  Coh-in.  S.  S.,  Tiu  Learning  Prtxat,  pp. 

«7jr.) 
0,  How  u,  the  problem  of  transfer  rclutcd  ti>  the  .ipplieutkin  of  priiK-iiilesi, 

mctliods,  ctt,,  within  any  given  fifid  of  stuijy? 
ID,  Give  examplefl  of  ditTnrent  ii[ihjcrL<i  of  ntudy  maariuenidinj!  under  the 
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I.  General  CoNsioEBATJONa 

i8o.  The  historic  dominance  of  linguistic  and  fit 
studies.  LiiiguistH'  and  literary  studies  have  tended 
dominate  educational  institutions  from  their  very  beginning. 
For  the  Greeks  only,  and  at  certain  periods  only  for  th«n, 
would  this  general  statement  need  to  be  qualified.  In  the 
later  jieriod  of  Greek  education  began  the  emphasis  on 
linguistic  and  literary  studies  which  they  contributed  to 
llomaii  education  and  which  Roman  education  contrib- 
uted to  Europe  and  America.  Throughout  the  mcdicvol 
jwriod,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Reformation  educalioo 
in  the  schools  of  Kurope  was  almost  exclusively  linguistic 
and  literary,  and  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  This  emphasis  on  the  Latin  and  Creeli 
hingujigcs  and  literatures  was  not  surprisingjsince  pract  ically 
all  existing  knowledge  was  preserved  in  those  tongues,  sine* 
Latin  was  the  common  medium  of  communication  among 
the  learned,  and  since  literatures  tn  the  vernaculars  hepa 
only  as  late  as  the  early  Renaissance.  Even  after  the  rise 
of  literatures  in  the  vernaculars,  however,  secondary  edii* 
cation  was  restricted  to  the  study  of  the  c.Iassi^l  languages 
and  literatures  with  attention  here  and  there  only  to  tl* 
mother  tongues  and  their  literatures  —  a  stiUe  of  airaif 
which  persisted  until  long  after  the  beginning  of  -secomlao' 
education  in  America, 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  during  the  sevontcenlh 
and  eighteenth  centuries  secondary  education  in  Amcric* 
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limited  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek.  However, 
practice,  common  in  Europe,  of  making  instruction  and 
language  nse  in  the  sieconHary  school  depend  on  the  ac- 
lul  use  of  Latin,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mother  tongue,  was 
lever  successful  and  in  reality  was  seldom  attempted  ui  the 
k^merican  secoudarj'  schuol  of  I  he  colonial  period.    Trans- 
[Ifttion  was  rcjiulariy  employed  and  the  classical  languages 
constantly  brought  into  relation   with   the  mother 
Bgue.    Thus,  while  it  is  true  that  English  literature  re- 
ived little  if  any  attention  in  the  Latin  grammar  school 
America,  it  Is  a  fact  that  the  English  language  was  indi- 

ver>'  real  study  in  the  colonial  secondary  scliool. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  realistic  movemeatuu  educa- 
iJon  (marked  by  the  beginning  of  the  Rcalschute  iu  Ger- 
Bmny  and  by  the  a^^jjdettu^toovetnent  in  England,  Scotland, 
pud  America)  came  tlic  direct  study  of  the  native  language 
jBnd  native  literature  in  the  secondary  school.  Through 
we  academy  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  literu- 
(btre  was  contributed  to  the  public  high  school  in  the  third 
Idi'cade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  From  that  time  the  study 
JPf  English  hag  constantly  increased  in  the  American  second- 
piy  school  until  at  the  present  time  it  occupies  by  far  the 
f^ttt^prominent  position  in  the  program.  Its  development 
Blire  l89oVniy~be  estimated  in  part  from  the  figures  pre- 
ented  in  Table  CXIX  and  from  Figure  V. 
i8i.  The  present  status  of  English  in  the  program.  At 
m  present  time  English  is  probably  the  only  study  uui- 
pWaally  required  of  all  pupils  in  tlie  secondary  school  at 
imc  stage  or  stages  within  the  course.  Probably  one  sixth 
tlic  total  time  of  the  high-school  course  is  devoteoty 
Jhiwt  pupils  to  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue  and  its  litcr- 
Purc.  In  this  connection  wc  may  note  cun-eut  practice  iu 
rinany  and  in  France.  In  the  last  four  gr-idcj*  of  the  Prus- 
nasium  or  Bealgtjmna^iuvi  8.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
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time  in  specifically  devoted  to  tbe  atudy  of  Germau.  la 
the  OberrcaiichuU  tlie  proportion  of  tiiue  is  10.5  per  ceat. 
German  is  required  of  every  pupil  in  every  prade  of  ik 
liiglier  school  lu  Germany.  In  France  a  larger  pr^jmrtionite 
amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Freiicli.  the  pd 
cent  of  the  tittal  time  ranging  from  10.4  for  Sections  A  ami 
B  to  10.1  for  Section  D  during  grades  IV-I.  Thus  it  would 
appear  that  for  corresponding  grades  a  larger  proportian 
of  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  English  in  the  American 
secondary  school  than  is  devoted  to  tlie  study  of  Gernin 
in  the  Prussian  higher  school,  and,  possibly,  a  sometrbt 
smaller  amount  of  time  than  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
French  in  the  French  higher  school.  It  should  be  reiucra* 
bered,  however,  that  both  in  Germany  and  France  sojnt 
foreign  language  is  prescribed  for  all  pupils  in  the  hii^lif 
schools  —  a  factor  of  no  small  importance. 

182.  English  and  the  aims  of  secondary  education,  llf 
readiness  with  which  vahies  may  be  attached  to  the  study 
of  English  as  contributing  to  the  ultimate  aims  of  secnodsif 
education  tends  to  permit  teachers  of  English  and  others  W 
neglect  the  necessity  of  analyzing  the  various  factors  io- 
volved.  In  English,  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  stilv 
JBct,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  aiius,  values,  materials,  an*! 
gjEtiipds.  This  is  recognized  by  the  Committee  on  tlie  His''' 
School  Course  in  English  when  it  states:  ^ 

These  fumlamiciital  aims  slicmttt  he  implicit  in  the  teacher's  ■to- 
tiidf  iLtuI  in  the  wpirit  of  the  {.-lass  wnrk:  («)  QuUtind.  To  open  t" 
tlic  Htudont  new  and  higher  forms  of  plrasiirrr  (fcj  Vocational.  Tu 
fit  the  3ti]dent  for  the  liight^t  success  in  his  chosm  calling.  (0  iif 
cinl  aix)  ethical.  To  present  to  the  student  noble  idcala,  aid  in  tbe 
■^ortnHllon   ol   hJs   crharat- tcr,   antl   make  him  more   efBci«it  isA 

^  Nutiotiul  GducAliun  Aiwociation.  Rcpori  nf  tlif  Commitfft  on  Oit  ff**" 
Srhool  CouTsi^  hi  EngUsk,  [>|>.  7.  S.  Cf.  Rfarijanisafitin  •>/  ftiy/i'iA  i"  -^ 
OKtlary  Scliooh,  Rcjiorl  liy  the  Nntjcmnl  J«inl  Comoiittec  Wl  Ei^Wi" 
Bimnu  of  EducaLloD  Outlctin  {IB17).  no.  i,  pp.  30-98. 
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trt"ply  inttrcsled  in  his  relations  with  and  acrvire  tn  nthers  in  the 
immunity  knd  in  the  nation. 

Tlje  Committee  belie\'es  that  a  aln.^e  statement  o(  aims  w3l 
ove  strrviceable  as  a  giiwie  to  the  English  work  of  all  Btliools, 
luteU  broadly,  it  sJioiiM  he  tlie  pur|>o)«;  of  rvorj-  Eiigltsli  teat-lier, 
si,  to  (iiiirkpii  the  spirit  and  kindle  tlio  mind  und  iniii^inaCiori  of 
B  pupils  and  to  develop  habits  of  weighing  and  judging  human 
Uuiilict,  witil  the  hope  of  leadin;;  thrai  to  higher  living;  SLvonil,  In 
Ipply  tlwT  pupils  with  an  effective  tool  for  use  in  their  future  ])ri- 
tix  and  public  Ufe,  i.e..  the  best  coniniaud  of  language  wbieb. 
ndcr  thv  circuuistanwr.  ean  be  given  llii-'iu. 
Tile  particular  results  to  lie  sought  inuy  lie  somewhat  spuciQuUly 
tolicatwi  as  follows: 

la  general,  the  immediate  aim  of  secondary  English  is  twofold; 
(o)  Tt)  give  tlte  students  cooiuianiJ  of  tlie  i*r!  at  ftpn-Aiinii-ii] 

speecL  nud  writing. 
[b]  To  teach  theni  to  read  tliorQii»;hly  and  with  aDDrefiitti^in- 
lo  form  tti  tlicm  a  Lasle  for  goixl  reading,  uud  to  teaclj 
thetn  how  to  find  books  that  arc  worth  while, 
Tliesc  two  aims  or^  fundamental;  they  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
'iitoiug  Uie  wliole  eouisc  and  applied  in  the  teaching  of  every 
m. 

These  recommendations  are  here  presented  in  some  detail 
DPtlie  sjMicial  purpose  of  su^'f;e.stitiK  that  the  analysis  of  aims 
1  teacliirif;  English  as  stated  by  so  imiwjrtant  aiid  represcnt- 
livea  body  as  a  national  committee  is  far  from  adequate. 
le  immediate  aims  of  the  teaching  of  English  as  thus 
tated  are  far  too  narrow  and  leave  out  of  account  values 
Kdpurpo.'ws  if  anything  more  fundamental  than  those  sug- 
ated  or  implied.  Thus  in  aim  (a)  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  art  of  expression  *'  as  the  primary  aim  in  teaching 
toiguagc.  Ijgngiiijflt  is  far  more  important  as  nn  instrument 
J'  Ihe  use  of  wliich  tfis  individunl's  higher  mental  processes 
bemselvea  are  aided  Aaslan  in-slniment  fondiiiffninfn  lii>i- 
gry  thinking.—  than  a-gy^n  instriimrntThy  which  he  may 
^Wniunieatc  his  thought.  Language  is  a  tool  conditioning 
^Idng  as  well  as  a  tool  for  communicating  thought  and.  its 
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use  for  thinking  is  prior  to  its  use  for  oxprossion.  Thus  also 
in  aim  (h)  as  statert  (except  as  iniiy  be  involved  in  the  am* 
bif^ious  plirnse  "  thaniuylily  an  J  vsnlh  appreciation  ")  facton 
other  Than  those  amtribuliiig  to  culture  and  literary  apprfr 
datinn  arc  almost  if  not  quite  lacking  in  emphasis.  The 
point  of  these  criticisms  will  appear  more  clearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections  of  this  chapter. 

183.  The  aims  of  language  and  of  literature  dlstingni^ed. 
It  is  in  many  ways  unforlunntc  that  the  study  of  lanpuage 
and  the  study  of  literature  have  been  grouped  under  theone 
head  "EiiKhsh"  in  the  program  of  the  secondary  schod. 
However  much  the  two  fields  of  study  may  be  correlated  b 
teaching,  however  much  thcj*  may  depend  upon  and  con- 
tribute to  each  other,  the  values,  aims,  and  methods  of  tie 
two  studies  are  aa  widely  separate  as  of  any  two  studies  in  the 
prngram.  The  values  and  aims  of  lan^'aagc  study  in  the 
secondary  scho<>l  center  around  the  de\'eIopracnt  of  ability 
to  u.^cjanguage  as  a  tool  and  methods  of  teaching  should  be 
determined  thereby.  Commonly  this  is  stated  to  mean  tliB 
development  of  an  ability  to  express  one's  own  thouglit  ami 
to  un<lerstand  the  thought  of  others  as  expressed  in  oral  or 
written  speech.  Any  such  statement  emphasizes  the  fuM- 
tion  of  language  as  a  medium  for  communication  anti  foih 
to  recognize  the  fundamental  fact  that  language  is  not 
merely  a  medium  for  the  communication  of  thotight,  W 
a  condition  and  tool  for  the  tkinking  procejK  itseif.  On  He 
other  hand,  the  values  and  aims  of  the  study  of  literaUw 
center  around  the  a*.sthetie  elements  of  forqi,  the  moFBl- 
social  elements  of  content,  and  tlie  avocational  elcmcatatJ 
reading  habits.  True  it  is  thai  the  study  of  language  i» 
closely  related  to  the  study  of  literatim:,  but  it  is  also  tni< 
lliat  it  is  closely  related  to  practically  every  other  subject 
of  study  in  the  program. 

Failure  to  recognize  Ihe  distinct  and  separate  values  and 
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of  langiiflgo  study  and  the  study  of  literatuTi?  consli- 
ples  one  of  tlie  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  teadiing  of 
jgliah  in  the  secondary  school.  On  tJie  one  hand  it  results 
a  tendency  to  minimize  the  study  of  language  or  to  deal 
it  incidentally  in  connection  with  the  study  of  litora- 
On  the  other  hand  it  results  sometimes  in  making  a 
ecc  of  literature  merely  a.  basis  of  linguistic  study,  thus 
terfering  with  the  attainment  of  the  separate  aims  of  the 
ly  of  literature. 

TnK  Aims  and  V.u.ue3  of  the  SrtmT  of  Langcaqb 

[  164.  The  relation  of  language  to  thought.  From  what- 
T  point  of  approach  we  consider  JJie  problem  of  language 
ut'3  and  language  aims,  we  face  at  once  the  problem  of 
relation  of  language  to  thought-  The  relation  of  lan- 
to  the  communication  of  thought  is  readily  recog- 
Thcrein  is  found  the  origin  of  articulate  language. 
lowever.  with  the  development  of  language  use  it  became 
n  instrumeat  uot  only  for  the  communication  of  thought 
lut  also  for  thinking  itself.  Created  primarily  for  the  pur- 
oae  of  acquainting  others  with  the  mental  states  of  the 
tdi\iditul  language  hits  become  tlie  means  by  which  the 
idiv-iJual's  own  mental  life  is  fundamentally  conditioned, 
n  its  broadest  sense  '*  language  "  connotes  more  than  verba! 
nnbols  alone  and  must  be  conceivctl  as  including  every  sign 
onsciously  employed  to  con\'ey  meaning.  Notwithstanding 
his  extended  meaning  of  the  term  language,  however,  it  is 
rue  that  the  dominan  t  factor  in  language  for  adults  is  yerba\ 
reaperv  of  some  sort.   Thus  Dewey  says:  ^ 

I  The  ehii^  inteUectual  clas»ificatioTia  that  conslltuie  the  worMng  eap- 
iU  fjf  thought  have  h^en  built  up  for  us  hj  our  mnlhcr  toiiifue. 

'  l)eu-ey.  J-,  How  We  ThiriJc.  p.  175.  The  best  K«nerol  ulatejnent  of  the 
Itliuii  of  ])inf{iingn  Ui  thniiKht  Is  ttmnsi  in  thiit  baitk,  cspcuiilly  in  cliap. 
III.  The  cxtrncts  quoted  nrc  copyrighted!  by  the  publishcrB,  D,  C.  Il«Q.Vh 
1  ComDanj',  lujtJ  arc  quolcii  with  Xheur  [lermtsiiioQ. 
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So  important  is  this  conceptiim  of  the  relation  of  iaa- 
guaj^e  to  the  process  of  thinking  and  so  important  is 
Ixviring  of  lliat  relatiou  on  the  study  of  the  mother  Ion 
wc  may  follow  Dewey  in  further  analysis  and  attei 
to  discover  what  functions  language  performs  in  assisi 
thought  and  its  commimication. 

(1)  In  relation  to  indi\'itlual  meanings  verbal  synibolj 
perForm  three  iniportunl  functionB; 

(a)  They  select  and  detach  me-nnings  from  what  on 
otherwise  confused  and  confusing  blurs.  The  appropriale 
naming  of  anything  is  closely  related  to  the  identification  of 
that  thing  —  so  closely  that  there  is  a  necessarj-  pacallclwn 
Ijetween  the  development  of  vocabulary  and  the  devclnp- 
ment  of  clearly  defined  percepts,  concepts,  feelings  of  nwan- 
ing.  and  the  like.  The  development  of  individual  meaning 
^cannot  proceed  very  far  without  the  development  of  tl» 
"  corresponding  vocabulary. 

(6)  Verbal  symbols  rc^ster  and  preserve  mejininps  whtdi 
would  otherwise  be  limited  to  situations  of  direct  contact 

Sioce  intellectual  life  depends  on  thi.-  possession  of  a  .store  Ot 
meanings.  Ute  importance  of  UnRuage  as  a  UmA  of  preserviu>t  ine«>* 
iiigs  auinot  l>c  overstaltxJ.  To  Iw  surt.  the  uiftliod  of  storogei" 
not  wholly  B.spptic;  words  ofU-ii  corrupt  anil  niixlify  the  tneftninfti 
they  are  supposed  to  keep  intact,  but  liability  to  infection  a  «  pric* 
pud  by  every  living  thing  lor  the  privilege  of  Uving.' 

(c)  They  apply  meanings  to  new  experiences; 

When  a  meaning  is  detachpd  ami  fixcfl  by  a  sifrn,  il  is  poKshletA 
use  tliat  ineauiiig  iu  anew  (.-on text  and  siliiittion.  Tliis  truiufcr aM 
rcapplieuticu  is  tht<  key  to  oU  judgment  and  inference  [nritJiod 
whiohl  no  rumiilative  growth  of  itit^^lliKcnce  would  oeeur;  cspwi- 
entf  uiifjLit  form  liabitn  of  physical  ;ii liiptjitiuM  but  it  would  !»• 
U-:ach  anything,  for  we  shonlil  iml  Ik'  tilili-  Ut  ii.s«^  a  prior  i-xpericwr 
consrionsly  to  anticipate  and  refculatv  farther  e3q>erienre.    To  be 
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to  use  l-ho  piist  to  jtidfH"  and  infer  the  n<?w  and  unknown  implies 

allhougb  tliL-  past  tiling;  h:\s  f!,i»w,  \Ut  meamny  ;ibiile.-i  in  siicli 

hay  as  to  be  appii<!ftble  In  •ict^Ttultuii;^  lh«  chara*:ter  of  Uic  new. 

e*l  forms  art:  our  great  cjiiTiers:  the  enay-nmniiig  v^^hiclcs  by 

ph  mefiningj)  are  transported  from  L'xpt>ri<*nc£S  that  no  Inngcr 

Dcm  lu  tu  Ihotw!  Uiat  are  as  yet  dark  aud  dubious.' 

S)  In  relation  to  the  organization  of  meanings  verbal 
atiols  perform  equally  important  functions: 

ifpis  not  only  mark  oS  spet^'ific  or  mdividiial  meaiiinKs,  but  they 
aUo  inslrumenta  of  grouping  meanings  in  relation  to  one  un- 
er.  Wordji  arv  uol  only  uaiiies  or  titlt-s  of  single  mcanitiKs;  tliey 
k  form  sentences  in  which  meanings  arc  organized  in  relation  to 
t  another.  .  .  .  Propnsitions.  sentences,  bear  the  same  relation 
judgments  that  distinct  words,  built  up  by  aiuilyziiip;  prii|>osi- 
is  in  Uii'ir  various  t^^'pes,  bear  to  meanings  or  conccpUons;  and 
t  as  words  imply  a  scntenn;.  so  a  &ent<jnee  Implies  a  larger  whole 
Musecutivc  discourse  into  which  it  fit^.' 

EMcager  llioiigh  this  statement  of  the  funetinns  of  lan- 
Sgc  is,  it  is  sufficient  to  cmj>hiisize  the  view,  frequently 
nimized,  or  totally  ignored,  t-hnt  language  is  an  instru- 
tnt  even  more  important  for  the  individual's  thinking  than 
f  the  expression  of  his  Uiought  or  for  his  understanding 
the  thotiphla  of  others  expressed  through  language.  The, 
lint  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced  that  language  is  an 
rtniment  on  which  must  depend  the  individual's  actualj 
inking  process  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Any  method! 
'leachingEnglish  which  minimizes  that  fact  is  fundamcn- 
Uy  at  fault,  and  any  course  of  study  in  English  which  sub- 
jdinates  the  relationing  of  language  to  thought  is  open  to 
Vere  criticism. 

185.  The  aims  and  values  of  the  study  of  language.  The 
JueH  of  the  study  of  one's  mother  tongue  are  twofuhi, 
fntmd  in  the  use  of  language  (1)  as  an  instrument  by 
the  individual's  thinking  is  facilitated  and  condi- 
»  Dew?.  J.,  op.  «■*■.  PP-  n4-75.  »  ibid.,  p.  175. 
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Uoufid.  and  (2)  as  a  medium  of  communication  betwM 
individuals.  Failure  to  recognize  properly  the  first  of  thtsetl 
values  mid  t.lie  tendency  to  devote  atteuUou  almost  cxeb*  m 
sivcly  to  the  second  coastitutes  oae  of  the  most  serious  dc>  ^ 
fects  in  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  in  the  scconduf- 
school.  "  Teaching  pupils  to  express  themselves  in  speech  tjA 
writing"  is  p^'chologically  dependent  on  and  pedagofiicaly 
subordinate  to  the  process  of  making  language  an  efFecti« 
instrument  for  the  individual's  own  intellectual  enlerpriset 
The  early  stages  of  languaf^e  development  are  affected 
tensively  by  the  necessity  of  providing  an  instrument  suit- 
able for  tlie  ordinary  affairs  of  everyday  life  and  especially 
involve  "practical"  and  social  uses.  Gradually,  howe'.'fi'i 
must  become  more  s  nd  more  prominent  the  need  of  longun^ 
as  AD  intelWtiifll  instifif""^"''    Hence  Dewey's  statenienU:' 

This  distinction  of  the  prtictical  imd  social  from  the  intellectiul 
use  of  language  throws  much  light  on  tlie  pniblem  of  the  scliooi  > 
respiH-t  to  speech-  That  problem  is  to  direct  pupiW  oral  and  tin'M 
xper-rh,  -tiaed  ■privtarlly  J'jr  prarticaL  and  st>rial  ends,  so  Ouil  ffradtnlBl 
it  sliaii  bepomf^  a  ronsciotia  tool  of  rMnt'Cf/ing  knowledge  and  axsi^tf 
thought.  How  without  checking  tlie  spontaneous  iiaturul  iiiutivts  — 
motives  to  whii-h  luuguage  owes  its  vituhty,  force,  vividness,  aw} 
variety — -ari;  we  to  inudify  speech  habits  so  as  tn  rcndff  them 
necurate  and  flexible  intEllectual  instruments?  Tt  is  comparatively 
easy  lo  encourage  tiie  orl^nal  spontaneous  flow  and  not  to  nuib 
l)tn;(uage  over  into  a  servant  of  reflective  tJiniipht;  it  is  conipttr* 
tivi'Iy  easy  to  L-limk  and  almost  destroy  (so  I'M  as  the  schooJrmwi 
is  concerned)  native  aim  and  interest,  and  to  .set  up  artifleiftl  anJ 
formal  motles  of  expression  in  .'iome  isolated  and  Ut-hnieal  inatloi^ 
The  difficulty  lied  in  niakijig  over  hahit^  that  have  to  do  wiOi 
"ordinary  affairs  and  eonvcniencea"  into  hahits  eoncemcd  wili 
"precise  notions." 

Proper  reco^ition  of  the  importance  of  language  use  W 
reUtled  lo  the  individual's  own  mental  development  should 
indicate  the  fallacy  of  those  who  state  that  the  langu^e 
>  Dewey.  J.,  op.  «U.,  pp.  170-80, 
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slioiiM  or  can  be  acquired  by  the  end  of  the  elemcntary- 
1  i>eriod.    The  mechanics  of  lanjiuago  use,  i.e.,  the 
ity  to  recognize  groups  of  letters  as  familijir  and  to  utter 
in  sounds  when  those  symbols  arc  seen  in  reading,  tlie 
ity  to  put  together  certain  letter  symbols  in  resjwiise  to 
eiiied  auditory  alixnuli  in  spelling,  the  abilily  to  make 
aiu  motor  resjwuses  in  wriling.  etc.,  —  all  those  abilities 
',  perhaps,  be  well  acquired  by  tlie  close  of  the  elcment- 
'Achool  ]>eriod.     However,   the  fur  more  fundamental 
ities    of    relating    verbal    sy[til<j»fi    nu.l    ■^yr.rd    uses    to 
O^t  can  never  be  acquired  in  auythiuff  like  adequate  '^•^fl 
in  within  that  period.    These  abilities  should,  of  course? 
|in  at  the  earliest  stages.    They  continue  to  be  funda- 
tltal,  or  eveu  increa,se  in  im[>ortance,  as  education  pro- 
ds.   They  are  of  predoniiiiant  importance  in  the  second- 
'  school. 

186.  Language  as  an  intellectual  instrument.    Involved 

the  development  of  language  hotli  as  an  instrument  of 

Right  and  for  the  transmission  oE  thought  are  tUree 

Bents  or  processes:    (1)  the  development  of  the  capital 

ck  of  words  —  the  extensive  deveT"if"'p"'  "f  tjigt.hni'-iry; 

I  is  inextricably  related  to  (2)  the  development  of  ijii. 

ttsed  precision  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  words  as  related 

thought  —  the    intensive  develop n;ipnt  of  vocabulary; 

B  again  is  inextricably  related  to  (3)  the  development 

Umbits  of  interrelating  those  Kurds  so  as  to  facihtate 

hsecut-ive  tliinltim;   nnt\   ^iu\iip■l;^\]ifv^^  discuillise.     Euch  of 

Ifse  elements  deserves  attention  as  involved  in  the  study 

language  in  tlie  .secondary  school. 

jf/)  Tite  exlnukv  da^dopmetU  of  rocabularjj  :  The  proper 
rclopnicnt  of  vocabnlarj'  comes  with  extended  experience 
h  things  and  iM;rsons  and  the  acquiring  of  words  ccr- 
Ely  related  thereto,  or  by  experiencing  the  use  of  words 
n  texts. 


To  grasp  by  cither  method  a  word  in  its  meaning  is  to  fxe 
intcUiKencc,  to  pvrronii  an  iict  uf  iiitclligetit  st^Iectiuii  ur  aaajjnil 
fljiil  it  la  aiao  tu  tviijcti  iliu  fund  al  mirauiugs  or  convicts  KB^ 
available  fur  further  intdlcctual  enterprises.* 

Tlie  Rrealer  the  number  of  words  really  associated  wilJi  ibdi 
appropriate  percepts,  concepts,  feelings  t>f  meiininj;.  ami  til 
like,  wliich  are  available,  the  greater  is  the  possibility  ol 
organizing  and  expressing  thought:  the  more  limited  lll( 
stock  of  words  available,  the  more  limited  must  Ik"  the  possi' 
bility  of  thought  and  its  expression. 

This  is  far  from  meaning,  however,  that  extensive  vocJ* 
ulory  alone  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  any  j^reat  amount  uj 
ability  to  tliink  or  to  express  thought.  Extensive  thinkinj 
without  extensive  vocabulary  is  impossible.  Extensive  IQ 
cnbulary  without  extensive  thmking  is  quite  po.-wiblc  V 
very  contmon.  This  arises  on  the  one  hand  from  the  fid 
that  verbal  s>*mboIic  imaj^ery  tends  constantly  to  oulatnj 
Uie  concrete  imagery  without  ultimate  refcreace  to  wliid 
the  verbal  symbol  must  always  remain  vague,  general,  a* 
ill-defined.  It  arises  on  the  other  hand  from  the  fact  tlul 
the  "  passive  vocabulary  "  tends  constantly  to  oulstrip  tb 
"  active  vocabulary."  By  "  pa.saivc  vocabulary  "  is  mCU 
here  that  jKirtion  of  one's  \-ocabnlary  which  consists  t 
words  recofcdzed  as  more  or  le.ss  familiar  and  carrying  soiil 
meaiiiiiK  of  a  vague  and  genera!  chariicter  when  cxjx-riemw 
in  a  context  or  situation  where  other  elements  lend  at  Ic«s 
some  temporary  clue  to  tlie  meaning,  but  which  carry  littl 
or  no  meaning  in  isolation  and  cannot  be  employed  by  ifc 
individual  in  handling  or  expressing  his  own  thought.  Iti 
a  tiisk  of  education  to  prevent  this  "  passive  vocabulaif  i 
from  remaining  passive  ami  to  make  it  a  real  instnimenK 
thought  and  expression.  On  tlie  other  hand,  there  is  erti; 
evidence  tlutt,  as  commonly  conducted,  education  in  ^ 
'  Dcwcy.  J.,  op.  cit^  p.  180. 
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cLou!  tends  to  foster  the  devtlopment  of  a  *'  passive  vocob- 
llary  "  or  even  to  develop  an  "uxpix'ssioii  vocabularj- "  which 

far  from  Ijeiny  cloaely  related  lo  Lhe  thought  elements  for 
irhich  it  should  stuad.  By  the  close  of  the  elementary -school 
leriod,  if  not  long  before,  there  is  manifest  a  tendency  for 
}Upils  to  ussociaLe  words  witJi  words  rather  than  with  the 
mucrete  realities  for  which  they  stand  or  the  elements  of 
Ihought  to  which  they  should  be  related.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  foremost  aims  of  teaching  in  the 
School  to  prevent  this  mechanizing  of  language  and  to  estab-i 
Ibh  proper  Ian  gunge- thought  relations.  This  means  the 
extcDiiion  (or  correction)  of  vocabulary  with  real  relation 
to  the  mental  state  supposedly  represented.  Any  other 
ccteusioD  of  vocabulary  is  actually  harmful  rather  than 
belpful. 

(xf  The  uUen.iive  development  of  vocabulary  :  Discovering 
Wid  namhig  dilfering  experiences  is  the  basis  of  vocabulary 
Jevelopinent.  Precision  and  accuracy  in  thinking  and  in 
Ibe  expression  of  thought  is  vitally  conditioned  by  precision 

nd  accuracy  in  word  uses.  Increase  in  the  precise  and 
Bccurale  use  of  words  is  no  less  important  than  the  increase 
In  the  number  of  words  more  or  less  at  one's  command. 
Id  fact  it  is  largely  through  increased  differentiation  in  dis- 
covering and  naming  meanings  that  the  extensive  devel- 
opment of  vocabuiarj'  becomes  possible. 

The  pupil  enters  the  secondary  .school  with  a  fairly  ex- 
teiusive  vocabulary  already  acquired  —  acquired  in  the 
icase  that  he  has  already  come  into  contact  with  a  large 
number  of  words  so  that  he  may  recognixe  them  in  a  cootcx-t 
Weven  employ  them  in  certain  word-word  associations.  Uis 
fl^boiic  imagery  has  f.ir  outstrippetl  his  concrete  imagery 
*ud  his  "  {Missive  vocabulary  "  is  nut  of  all  proportion  to  his 

»etive  vcKtabtdary."  On  the  whole,  his  vocabulary  is  char- 
'(lerizcd  by  generality,  vagueness,  indcliuitencss,  or  even 
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error.  However  extenave  his  vocabulary  may  be,  unless  i! 
is  f^fauractertzed  by  precision  and  accuracy  and  definitcnca 
in  use  for  thinking  and  expression,  it  must  fall  to  be  an 
efficient  instntment  for  those  processes,  and  must  lead  to 
looseness  and  error  in  thinking. 

Vagu«icss  disguises  Uic  unconscious  mixing  together  at  differ. 
mt  OM-Aninga  am)  fAcilitatcs  the  substilutioii  <if  uiiv  mvuitiii^  (ot 
•ooUicr,  and  cuvcrs  up  tliv  fuiliirc  tu  hnw  luiy  precipe  nieatiinR  ti 
bU.  It  is  the  aboriginal  logical  sin  —  the  source  h'oui  which  £lo* 
luost  bad  iiit«.*llc^'tuul  ctiUiK.-queiic«:s.' 

The  first  incaningE  uf  terms,  since  Ihey  are  dtie  to  BuperHml 
acquaintance  with  thingi.  are  general  in  the  sense  of  being  vagti& 
. .  .  Sucli  vagucufss  IciitU  U>  i>ersist  anil  to  become  a  tiarrier  tullR 
mdv«ui.x-  uf  tliiiiktu^.  IWiiiit  tlmt  an;  nirM-(.-llaiieous  iu  R-upeoR 
cdumsj'  touls  at  beat:  iu  addition  Lhey  are  fn-i^ueiitly  treadicKTa, 
for  llicir  umbifiLtoiiS  reference  cauaea  UB  to  confuse;  tluugs  tial 
should  be  disttnguisUcii.' 

It  has  long  been  recognized  tliat  our  feelings  arousrd  ' 
through  Ihc  senses  (fxrcepls.  etc,  when  identified  or  inlet- 
preled  in  connecliori  with  previous  eiqieriences)  are  al  firil 
vague,  general,  ill-dcfiiicd,  and  that  with  a  series  of  subs^ 
qucnt  ejq)crieuces  only  do  they  become  clear,  sjwcific,  dt^ 
ite.  well-defined,  clear-cul  and  precise  percepts,  etc.,  whii 
have  gmdtially  emerged  into  clearness  out  of  tlicir  ori^iul 
hazy  and  fuggy  condition.  So  terms  (the  syinlHilic  ia)a^ 
standing  for  those  percepts,  etc.)  only  gradujdly  emefp 
into  clearness  and  definitencss  out  of  their  original  vagn** 
ncss  and  generality.  The  two  processes  — '  development  ff 
pcj£C{kt&.  et«.,  and  *oevelopment  of  related_KOcaiujlary " 
are  so  closely  reUited  that  neither  process  can  proceed  f*' 
without  the  other.  The  two  proceed  by  climbing  on  CK" 
other's  shoulders.  As  the  relation  belween  i>ercepl5  iw 
vocabulary  develops,  so  develops  the  relation  Iwtwccn  con- 
cepts or  general  notions  and  their  corresponding  sjiulx^ 
'  Deitvy,  J.,  op.  dt.  p.  13a  ■  Ibid.,  p.  IU. 
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mages  —  general  words  or  names  —  and  so  de\*eIops  the 
letation  between  feelings  of  abstraction,  feelings  of  relation- 
ship, etc.,  and  their  corresfmnding  terms.  Finally,  without 
iBuch  de^'clopment  the  complex  processes  of  selective  thbb- 
ing  are  imjiossible. 

is)  r/itf  devdopmcnt  of  habits  of  consecutive  thinking  and 
toniecutive  discourse :  Aside  from  what  we  may  call  the 
"intrinsic "  meanint^  of  a  word  —  the  relatively  constant 
element  of  the  fundamental  root  idea  (that  which  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  recognize  a  t-erm  in  different  contexts)  - — 
there  is  always  in  actual  use  what  we  may  call  an  "  extrjiL- 
gc"  me^ajui^  —  the  varying  element  iillacbed  Xa  the  con- 
stant element  or  root  idea  as  a  modification  of  it  when 
used  eontexlually  in  relation  to  other  terms  {that  which 
makes  it  jKWsible  for  us  to  use  the  same  word  with  sorae- 
wbat  different  shades  of  meaning  determined  by  its  sur- 
roundings). As  a  matter  of  fact,  seldom,  if  ever,  does  the 
Mme  term  (the  auditory,  visual,  motor,  or  oilier  image) 
carry  the  same  meaning  in  any  two  difTcrent  contexts,  and 
tfaerefore  tlie  readiness  n-ith  which  varying  meanings  may 
be  attachwj  to  the  same  term  is  the  real  desujeralura  Iwlh 
for  tliinking  and  for  the  expression  of  thought.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  rather  extensive  vocabiilarj'  in  which  the  intrinsic 
IDeanings  of  terms  are  fairly  adequate  is  a  relatively  .simple 
task  and  one  which  may  possibly  be  accomplished  through 
elementary  education.  The  development  of  «n  extensive 
Vocabulary  in  which  the  extrinsic  meanings  of  terms  are 
adequately  mastered  is  an  extremely  difficult  task  of  great 
inportaneo  in  secondary  education.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  constant  practice  in  the  organization  of 
otisecutive  thinking  and  consecutive  di«!rourse. 

187.  The  dominant  purposes  of  language  studies.  If  the 
assumptions  outlined  at  some  length  in  ttie  prer-eding  sec- 
tions are  sound,  it  follows  that  the  language  studies  of  the 
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oeoondary  st4iool  should  find  their  fundamental  values  BSt 
prim!ir>'  aims  in  the  development  of ^biIitj_to  tnipkiyJoE 
giiaf;e  as  an  instniiiient  of  t  hinking  and  thereby  as  an  juUHj 
metit  for  ftc  expres.^on  of  thought.  Sucb,  therefore,  dioulc 
be  the  primary  aim  of  the  te-aching  of  cotnpositiou.  am 
all  elementJ*  which  may  be  involved  in  the  Leaching  of  tha 
subject  should  be  considered  of  minor  importance.  Slid 
also  should  he  the  aim  in  teaching  those  portions  of  gramnia 
and  rhetoric  which  may  he  justified  in  secondary  cducatirti 
/With  these  criteria  in  mind  Ihcreahouldbe  Ultlc  danger  tiw 
an  ftll-cnibracing  study  of  formal  grammar  would  usurp  lb) 
place  of  functional  or  applied  grammar,  or  that  an  clabo 
pately  formal  rhetoric  would  carry  the  study  of  that  subjed 
far  beyond  the  legitimate  limits  of  its  applications  in^ 
secondary  school.  S 

The  study  of  language  in  the  secondary  school  shouU  a 
all  cases  be  dominated  by  the  conception  that  only  excpjn 
in  the  use  of  _laiij;uafic  can  achieve  the  desired  aims,  Sonu 
knowledf^es  about  language  ore  le^timate  aids  and  usn} 
lend  a  stimulating  interest  to  its  study.  So  excuse  can  \* 
found,  however,  for  the  practice  at  present  comuKm  ol 
cmphnisiKing  information  about  language  and  miiiiuiizin{ 
tmining  in  the  use  of  language. 

iS8.  Limitations  of  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue.  Uk 
questioned  though  the  importance  of  the  study  of  langOB^ 
is,  it  must  be  recognized  that  in  the  development  nf  Ik 
ability  to  use  one's  mother  tongue  as  a  tool  for  thinlUDl 
and  for  commimicating  thought  the  study  of  English  suffer* 
certain  important  limitations,  most  of  which  center  otohhI 
Uic  difficulty  of  making  over  habits  that  have  to  do  wiU 
"  ordinary  aft'airs  and  conveniences  "  into  liabils  which  »i* 
concerned  with  "preci.sc  notions."  Here  several  considera' 
tlons  may  he  adduced. 

(1)  In  the  development  of  s[>ecch  use  there  comes  a  liiu' 
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vheathe  use  of  one's  mother  tongue  for  expression  and  in- 

atioii  (especially  in  reading)  becomes  so  mechanical 
^t  the  \'er;s''  facility  with  wliich  one  employs  the  language 
ttmslitutcs  the  greatest  harrier  to  interfere  with  its  further 
cxien&ion  and  its  traiisForuiutinn  from  an  instrunieiit  for 
oniinary  use  into  an  iustruuiciit  for  preuise  and  accurate 
tliinldng  aud  expression.  The  laws  of  habit  tend  inevitably 
tocoofinu  ti»e  practice  of  ^TaspinK  the  general  meaning  of  an 
apression  seen  in  print  or  heard  and  of  utilizing  somewhat 
itereotvped  expressJona  which  but  partially  and  approxi- 
ily  convey  the  correct  thouglit.  Attention  sinks  to  a 
level  and  the  conscious  relalioning  of  words  to  thought 
isniiuimized.  Menial  inertia  leads  to  following  the  line  of 
resislauce  and  results  in  the  individual  taking  the  eas- 
path  around  rather  Uiau  the  more  effortful  patli  through 
the  thinking  process.  Comparison,  contrast,  and  selection, 
necessary  for  the  development  of  vocabulary  and  language 
iwbiU  if  Uiey  are  to  !»e  made  more  precise  and  accurate,  are 
iwt  forced  uu  the  individual  when  employing  his  own  lan- 
pjagc  where  its  facile  use  permits  l(x>seneijs  and  vagueness, 
tt)  Closely  related  t-o  t!ie  previmis  cniisiderjition.  if  not 
Kally  a  part  of  it.  is  the  fact  that  our  methods  of  educat  ion, 
with  emphasis  on  the  printed  page,  and  the  ortliiiiirj.'  usages 
"feverj'day  life  tend  to  foster  the  de\elopmeiit  of  an  ex- 
tewive  vocabulary,  portions  of  which  consist  of  words  and 
Ctpressions  whose  interprcUtUorj  for  the  individual  depeudg 
Wjjely,  if  not  wholly, ©iiJJiii-Koiiicsi  in  whicli  they  occur 
*iid  which  have  such  vague  and  ill-defined  meanings  for  him 
tli4  lliey  are  practically  useless  as  instruments  for  inde- 
J<cn<lcut  thinking  and  expression.  Here  belong  the  passive 
Wcahulary  previously  mentioned  and  a  large  nuTiiber  of 
•wms  which  have  lint  symbol -symbol  associations  aud 
fiHuost  entirely  lack  fiyinbni-thought  associations. 
(3)  lu  the  precedijig  section  attention  was  called  to  Uie 
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fact  that  the  development  of  language-use  as  an  inslni' 
nicnt  for  tliinking  and  expressing  thought  is  depemjeiit  on 
renticring  terms  more  precise  and  more  accurate  and  on  Uie 
ordering  or  relationing  of  terms  in  connected  tliougbt  awl 
ooniiectt-d  discourse.  The  most  importiint  study  for  llic 
accomplishment  of  that  purpose  is  cocip«si*it»?^Yet  it  fa 
particularly  in  the  teaching  of  com  posh  ion  Ilia  t  the  greatcjl 
difficulties  arc  encniinl-ercd  in  iitiUzing  the  English  laugujip 
to  transform  the  use  of  that  language  from  an  instnmicnt  far 
the  ordinary  affairs  and  conveniences  of  everyday  hfe  to  nn 
instrunicut  for  precise  and  accurate  thinking.  The  only  way 
in  whicTrteniis"  (in  their  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  meanings) 
may  he  rendered  more  precise  and  accurate  is  through  the 
constantly  refining  process  of  comparison,  contrast,  and 
selection  of  terms  whose  connotation  and  denotation  more 
or  less  overlap.  Such  a  process  involves  selective  tliinknig 
(reasoning)  which  can  only  arise  when  there  is  a  felt  diffi- 
culty and  can  lake  i)lacc  only  when  an  attempt  ia  made  to 
solve  that  difficulty.  But  in  composition  it  h  by  no  means 
easy  to  render  condition.?  favorable  to  that  process  of  selec- 
tive thinking  which  ia  necessary  if  cfTcctive  comiiarison. 
contrast,  and  selection  of  terms  are  to  be  achieved.  In  li* 
secondary  school  composition  ordinarily  means  one  of  two 
things  —  either  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  l" 
"  compose  "  an  essay  or  theme  out  of  whole  cloth  on  a  topic 
assigned  or  chosen,  or  to  take  a  given  piece  of  writing  whidi 
he  is  to  imitate  or  "  reproduce  "  in  exi>anded  or  constrielw 
form.  Imitative  writing  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  nitli 
the  present  problem.  Reproduction  as  far  as  exact  Ihou^it 
is  involved  ia  n  total  impossibility  in  the  same  langiiup^- 
In  any  case  it  is  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  tlrf 
teacher  to  control  or  even  to  know  the  thought  and  vocnhtf* 
lory  of  the  pupil  clearly  enough  to  enable  him  to  direct  UiC 
process  of  their  Interrelation.   In  writing  a  couipositioD  Ui* 
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pupil  comes  to  a  point  where  the  riglil  word  to  express  his 
(  lialf-fornicd  thoutttil  does  not  at  once  conje  to  him.    DoesV 
llie  pupil  then  enter  on  a  process  of  reflective  tliinking  Jn-V 
volving  comparison,  contrast,  and  the  selection  of  the  right  [ 
word?  Barrie's  Tommy  is  u  pare  exception  ami  in  nine  cases  / 
out  of  tea  the  [lupil  follows  the  line  of  Iciist  resistance,  walks 
monad  the  Ixiulder  in  his  way.  revamps  his  Utought  to  meetj 
Uie  narrow  confines  of  his  customary  vocabulary,  and  tlic 
opportunity  for  improvement  is  forever  lost.   Able  to  know 
tke  pupil's  thought  only  as  it  may  be  expressed  the  teacher 
ispowcrless  to  prevent  such  "side-stepping  "  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  can  judge  only  the  com|K>sition  as  written 
(or  spoken),  and  hent^  can  to  a  limited  degree  only  control 
Qie  relating  of  terms  and  language  to  the  thought  process 
on  the  [Mirt  of  the  pupil.  * 

(4)  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  mentioned  here  that  the  study 
of  languaj^  in  the  school  is  seriously  handicapped  by  tlio 
tfsct  timt  the  use  of  language  outside  the  school  is  so  loose 
l^at  it  is  extremely  difficult  through  the  English  class  to 
overcome  the  laxity  of  language-thought  relating  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  language  outside  the  school.  The  study 
ol  one's  own  language  does  not  compel  conscious  attention 
to  the  language-thought  relation  without  wlilch  conditions 
iw  anfavorable  for  the  transformation  of  language  as  a  tool 
for  nrdinary  social  use  into  a  tool  for  precise  and  accurate 
Itinking, 

(5]  Even  within   the  school  the  teaching  of  language 

•offers  serious  limitations.     Habit  formation  demands  as 

*!«  of  its  essential  conditions  tliat  associations  suffer  few 

'  *speplion.s.    Whatever  habits  may  be  successfully  fostered 

'  Jit  the  Knglish  class  they  are  commonly  counteracted  by 

■nterfering  conditions  in  other  classes.    Unless  Uie  work  in 

bjKiw  limiU  attention  here  In  writLcn  composilton  oatf.  Oral  com" 
l^tiuu  KiifTers  the  same  limitntifms, 
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English  is  cl(jsely  correlated  with  the  work  of  oilier  dasses, 
unless  the  relatlou  of  language  and  thought  is  carefull]r 
uLtcmied  to  in  the  study  of  other  subjects,  the  constructive 
workuf  the  English  class  will  he  tn  great  part  olTsei  by  the 
destructive  work  in  other  classes.  The  teaching  of  language 
usufsp  is  primarily  the  work  of  the  English  teactier.  It  is  ak> 
on  iaiportaut  part  of  the  work  of  every  other  teacher.  ^M 
Of  the  limitations  for  teaching  language  through  W 
medium  of  the  English  class  the  first  three  mentioned  cit 
of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  studj'  of  farei^n 
Ianguage:s.  The  position  will  be  taken  in  Chapter  XIU 
that  the  most  general  luid  fundumcntal  values  of  the  stud}* 
of  foreign  languages  in  the  American  secondary-  school  m« 
found  hi  connection  with  the  language-Lliought  relation  and 
serve  to  aid  the  study  of  English  at  the  point*'  where 
limitations  of  the  latter  are  greatest. 


1 


m.  The  Aims  and  Valites  of  the  Studt  of 
Literature 

289.  Literature  and  the  soclal-civic  aim  of  educatiois 

Wlicncvcr  we  deal  with  the  sociaJ-cinc  aim  of  secondary 
education  we  deal  with  an  aim  which  is  general  and  mU 
versal.  Hence,  whatever  study  contributes  directly  0 
indirectly  to  the  attainment  of  the  stjcial-civic  aim  muS 
be  conceived  as  otrering  general  and  universal  valued 
Here  the  study  of  hterature  is  of  value  in  two  related  wajrd 
(a)  it  affords  contact  with  human  exjierienccs  and  humaJ 
conduct  in  complete  variety;  (6)  by  bringing  pupils  int' 
contact  with  the  experiences,  traditions,  conventions,  ao* 
customs  of  stHriety  it  possesses  great  integrating  values. 

In  a  very  important  sense  literature  i.4  to  be  conceix'cd  B^ 
a  social-science  study  tn  the  secondary  schmil,  when  profv 
erly  conducted  occupying  a  jiositluu  by  no  means  inferior 


Umt  of  history,  economics,  and  ci\'ic.s.  History  deals 
primarily  witli  {;n)iii>  experiences  and  economics  or  sociology 
mth abstract  princii>Iea.  Civics  and  literature  Ijoth  reach  tlie 
^"'i'l^f ''"""i'lii"' '— ii(''i"'  '^it^  °t<iT->  ^y^,^.„^pp^,■^i^^^»f^^>»^,^q 
Tilcrature  dcnling  predominantly  with  indi^ndual  conduct 
&nd  having  little  to  do  with  the  formnl  duties  of  citt/x^nship. 
M'ilb  the  thousand  and  one  phasos  of  everyday  beha\'ior 
history,  sociolc^',  and  economics  have  little  or  nothing  to 
di),  EiV&x  civics  in  its  broadest  sense  has  relatively  little  to 
do  with  those  phases  of  life's  acti\'ities.  On  the  other  hand 
that  is  exactly  the  field  where  literature,  in  its  broadest  and 
l»eat  sense,  reigns  supreme.  The  e3q>ericnces  which  go  to 
determine  the  individual's  action  and  conduct  in  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life  may  be  provided  directly  or  \-icariously. 
One's  environment  must  needs  limit  the  direct  experiences: 
the  viearinus  eYpcrtences  may  bo  provided  through  reading 
and  axe  limited  only  by  the  opportunities  and  acquired  hab- 
its uf  reading.  The  study  of  literature,  properly  conducted, 
OKj"  aad  should  extend  the  range  of  one's  experiences  far 
wyond  the  limits  of  one's  immediate  environment. 

Turning  our  attention  in  a  somewhat  different  direction 
™  inay  note  that  the  study  of  literature  may  be  made  a 
powtirfu!  factor  for  social  integration.  The  dominant  ideals 
«f  any  society,  its  traditions,  its  thought,  its  customs,  its  life 
"t  embodied  in  its  literature.  Acquaintance  with  national 
^^  racial  literature  has  something  more  than  merely  conven- 
th^nul  value.  It  has  value  as  instilling  in  the  individual  all 
'nal  iiiw  gone  to  make  a  society  what  it  is  and  of  creating  in 
liiin  unconsciously  \\a  own  ideaU,  thought,  and  aspirations. 
Tlie  spiritual  inberitanoe  of  the  race  is  best  conveyed  to  tlie 
pupil  Uirough  the  study  of  its  literature. 

190.  Literature  and  the  econonuovocational  aim.  Liter- 
ature, as  any  other  subject  of  study  in  the  secondary-school 
pfugram.  may  become  a  vocational  subject  for  certain  indi- 
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viiiuals.    It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  as  a  voi 
1/  ysludy  in  the  Hetxmdary  school  literaliire  can  have  bi 
\J  ^/jlctl  values  and,  indeed,  it  may  well  be  tliat  attention  to 
X,  i/vocati(iiiaI  values  of  literature  is  entirely  out  of  jtlaee  there, 
i^Ccrtiiinly  this  nnisl  he  so  save  in  very  few  cases. 

If  the  limited  vocational  values  of  the  study  of  literature 
in  the  secondary  school  were  fully  recognized  in  high-schooi 
teaching,  further  consideration  of  literature  in  coiinectiou 
with  the  ecOTiomic-vocational  aim  would  be  superfluous. 
Attention  was  called  above  to  the  fallacy  of  failing  to  dis- 
tinguish tietween  values  of  production,  accomplishnient,  or 
technical  knowledge  and  \*ntues  of  constimption^  utilization. 
or  appreciation.  This  faJlacy  is  not  without  cxcmplificatioo 
in  the  teaching  of  English  literature  which  is  preeminently 
a  subject  whose  dominant  values  are  those  of  utiliz-aticB 
a.n<l  oopreciation.  No  justiBcation  can  be  found  for  the 
extensive  attention  paid  in  many  schools  to  the  formal  side 
of  literature  and  to  Htcrary  tecjniique.('">^tf.X  A^^p«iA  - 
191.  Literature  and  the  individuaUstic-avocational  aim. 
Probably  no  other  study  in  the  secondary-school  program 
can  compete  with  literature  as  a  study  contributing  tO 
the  individual istic-avocational  aim  of  secondary  education. 
Two  thousand  years  ago  Cicero  praised  literature  as  a  source 
of  enjoyment  suited  to  all  times,  all  ages,  and  all  places  as 
contrasted  with  other  sources  of  enjoyment  of  more  limited 
scope.  To-day  his  praise  may  be  extended  to  apply  to  ill 
individuals  as  well.  As  a  universal  source  of  enjoyment  f« 
the  utilization  of  leisure  lileratun?  affords  universal  values 
whicli  cannot  lie  neglected.  The  increasing  amount  di 
leisure  alTorded  the  individual  and  the  increasing  facilities 
for  "rcadinm"  make  tlie  study  of  literature  of  constantly 
inejea.sing  ini|K>rtance  in  the  secondary  school.  People  ^1^ 
read:  what  practically  all  people  will  do  they  must  be  trained 
how  best  to  do.  Assuming  tliat  people  will  read,  the  question 
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bwomcs  important  as  to  \rhat  they  will  read  and  how  they 

will  read. 

In  the  field  of  literature  the  sodal-oivif  and  the  individ- 
iialiatic-avocational  aims  of  secondary  education  meet,  in 
considerinK  the  latter  aim  the  point  was  made  that  from  & 
social  viewpoint  the  aim  of  the  secondary  school  to  afford 
preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  is  negative  in  the  sense 
that  it  purposes  not  so  much  to  build  up  civilization  as  to 
prerent  its  impairment.  In  the  case  of  teaching  hterature 
for  its  individualistic-a vocational  values  the  aim  must  be  to 
dgi'elop  such  standard-s  of  taste  aiul  Rpprffifllion  as  may 
Bilord  enjoyment  to  the  individual  witlnHit  allowing  those 
VabKS  to  interfere  with  the  social-civic  values  of  the  study. 
*Hie  tremendous  influence  of  modern  literature  on  the  indi- 
vidual has  created  a  problem  which  cannot  safely  be  neg- 
lected by  the  secondary  school.  Some,  perhaps  much,  of 
that  literature  is  good  and  valuable.  Much  alao  is  bud  and 
Wiiful.  ^Vhicb  of  tke  two  sorts  will  prove  strong  influences 
IE  tiie  lives  of  secondary-school  pupils  may  be  determined 
w  part  by  the  study  of  literature  in  the  school.  To  expeet 
such  study  wholly  to  determine  tliis  is  to  exi>ect  the  iinpossi- 
To  attempt  to  est.iblish  too  high  a  standard  (especially 
fiwn  the  artistic  and  le.sthetic  viewpoints)  is  in  many  cases 
to  defeat  the  very  purpose  aimed  at. 

Have  we  not  here  the  criteria  of  materials  to  be  intro- 

dnced  in  the  secondary  school  for  the  study  of  literature? 

Two  important  values  are  to  be  attained:  (a)  the  soeial- 

dvic  values  (including  m^^ral  valiies).  and  (h)  the  itidividn- 

;  ftJistic-avocationat  values  (mcluding  aesthetic  values).  Such 

i'pieces  of  literature  ns  may  be  mode  the  object  of  study  in 

[  the  secondary-school  course  must  conform  to  one  or  both 

lof  tliose  values.    Pieces  of  literature  introduced  primarily 

jfor  their  aocial-civic  values  must  secondarily  possess  indi- 

.Tidualistic-avocalional  values  or  be  balanced  by  others 
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desiffDed  to  produce  such  values.  Pieces  of  literature  intro- 
duced prinmrily  for  their  individualistic-avncatioiml  valms 
must  secondarily  possess  social-civic  values  or  at  \e&si  \t 
such  as  do  Dot  tend  to  counteract  social-civic  influences. 
Any  course  in  Hteratiu-e  which  subordinates  either  of  liie 
two  princifwil  aims  of  the  study  is  faulty.  The  maximum  of 
values  will  accrue  when  a  proper  balance  is  maintained  be- 
tween the  two  values. 

One  point  further  requires  attention  before  this  topic  a 
left.  Sinct^  the  main  values  of  the  study  of  literature  as  cna- 
tributiii^  to  the  soeial-civic  aim  are  to  be  found  in  the  Inllu- 
cncc  of  hs  cuutetit  and  since  tlie  rauin  values  of  its  study  iis 
contributing  to  the  individualiatic-avocational  aim  trf  spc- 
ondary  education  arc  to  be  forinti  in  the  development  a!  a 
sense  of  cnjoj'ment  in  rcadinf^  and  taste  in  the  choice  of  such 
reading,  it  would  ajipear  to  follow  that  in  all  cases  liigbly 
formal  study  and  attention  to  the  technifiue  of  literature 
should  be  subordintited  to  those  more  inirH>rtant  valiws. 
The  study  of  literary  technique,  except  within  such  liniiU 
as  obviously  affect  the  general  ui>prcciation  of  literature,  hui 
no  place  in  the  study  of  literature  in  the  secondary  school 
Tlie  a'sthetics  of  style,  wlicii  carried  beyoud  the  elements 
and  made  an  important  j)art  of  the  work  in  literature,  hew- 
fit  a  few  exceptional  pupils,  but  seriously  encroadi  on  much 
more  important  phases  of  the  work  for  the  vast  majorily  o^ 
pupils.  It  must  he  constantly  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  <^ 
literature  that  the  values  of  utiliJMtion  and  appreciation  orf 
dominant  in  that  subject  and  that  high-school  pupils  are  to 
be  tniineil  t.o  utilize  and  apprcciat*^  liteniturc,  not  to  pro* 
duce  it,  to  Ijecorae  inteUigeul  consumers  of  literature,  K* 
producers  nor  yet  even  literary  critJcs.  The  former  fuoclion 
is  general  and  universal :  the  latter  is  extremely  limited  tuA 
restricted. 

192.  Criticism  of  English  study  as  now  organized.  To 
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ticize  Uie  ^neral  ecuiium>'  uf  the  sludy  uf  EnglisI]  in  the 
lericaii  sewiudary  school  is  to  criticize  as  many  economies 
there  are  schools  and  is  therefore  hopeless  except  ia  Uic 
et  general  terms.  Nevertheless,  a  numlter  iif  important 
nts  deserve  sonic  attention. 

})  There  is  a  gra^'e  tendepcj.'  in  many  cjuarters  to  inJitir 
K  the  study  of  the  lanLOiape  and  to  give  disproportiotiale 
eution  to  the  study  of  llteniture.  The  adequate  teaching 
language  is  an  extremely  diihciUt  task.  The  teaching  of 
mature  sometimes  appears  easy.  The  one  task  is  relatively 
some  both  to  pujjil  and  to  teacher:  the  oilier  is  relatively 
Qsant.  TIic  one  apparently  exhibits  ratlier  indefinite  and 
uigibic  results  not  readily  measured  ur  observed:  the 
ler  exhibits  rather  dcEnite  and  tajiyible  results,  somewhat 
dily  measured  and  ubsened.  The  line  of  least  resistance 
ors  the  greater  attention  to  literature  and  in  the  average 
ool  the  study  of  lanyuaye  per  sn  sulEers  in  conse(];ucnce. 
f  this  there  is  no  justdicatian. 
1^  A  second  tendency  eouiniouL;,^JtfriTt.'stcd  is  that  of 
pliasizing  certain  fornud  [^iKis^rf^jf  Uit?  use  of  Innguai^e 
exjiression,  a  failure  adequately  to  recognize  the  iiripor- 
ce  of  the  study  of  language  as  an  instrument  for  thinking 
ilf,  and  hence  a  failure  to  emphasize  values  which  are 
(lamental  even  to  the  values  of  language  for  expression. 
3)  The  proportionate  attention  to  either  of  the  two  im- 
tant  aims  of  the  study  of  literature  (social-civic  and  indi- 
ualistie-avocational)  tends  toward  an  overemphasis  on 
individualistic-a vocational  side  and  toward  a  relative 
Ject  of  the  social-civic  side.  An  overemphasis  in  either 
Action  is  undesirable. 

i)  Apparently  the  tendency  is  constant  to  overemplia- 
^  the  formal  side  of  literature  at  the  risk  of  foiling  to 
use  in  the  majority  of  pupils  that  abiding  liking  for 
lading  "  which  is  the  si>eeial  purijose  of  the  individuatistio 


avocational  aim  of  the  study  of  literature  in  the  secondaiy 

However  much  teachers  in  the  secondary  school  may 
recognize  the  vulidlly  of  the  abstiiu?t  proposition  tliat  re- 
sponsihility  for  langua^*  work  is  theirs  as  well  as  the  EnftUfih 
twu'Jier's,  their  practice  is  far  from  recognizing  the  respoD- 
sibility.  Until  that  proposition  is  as  Uiorougfaly  rccogiiixed 
in  practice  as  it  is  in  theory  the  adequate  teaching  of  tbe 
Kngliiih  language  cannot  be  attained. 

(0)  In  view  of  the  general  and  universal  values  of  the  slu<|jr 

of  English  a  serious  question  arises  when  it  is  proposed  that 

in  certain  courses  (especially  in  vocational  courses  and  vf>- 

cational  schools)  attempts  arc  made  to  substitute  up^icd 

forms  of  English  in  special  fields,  e.g.,  "  business  English," 

for  more  general  courses.  If  the  moral-social,  the  integral- 

ing,  and  the  avocational  values  of  the  study  of  literature  ate 

v    sound,  if  the  fundamental  values  of  the  study  of  languageai 

•^   a«  iustruuieiit  f<.»r  thinking  and  for  the  expression  of  thought 

are  valid,  there  can  be  no  justification  for  their  eliniinalioo 

^    in  favor  of  "  applied  forms  "  of  English.    Wherever  such 

i.    forms  a.*  "  business  English,"  etc.,  are  jii.itificd,  they  mitl 

be  justified  primarily  on  the  basis  of  vocational  studies  and 

not  as  taking  the  place  of  studies  which  have  an  cntiiH" 

different  aim  —  social-civic  or  individualistic-avocotioofll. 

(7)  Probably  the  greatest  loss  of  efficiency  in  tlie  study  of 

English  in  the  American  secondary  school  results  from  tin* 

failure  on  the  part  of  school  officers,  teachers,  and  pupil*  tf 

distinguish  carefully  between  the  aims  and  values  of  tl^ 

various  jjhases  of  the  work  included  under  the  ambipia™* 

terra  "KnglLsh."    In  the  preceding  analysis  of  aims  aW 

values  it  luis  been  jwinted  out  that  a  number  of  quite  difl<f* 

ent  purpo:jcs  are  involved  in  the  diifcrent  phases  of  worki" 

the  study  of  "  English."    That  nimierous  interrelations  titt 

JegiUniate  between  these  ditlercnt  pliasea  is  clear  and  it  f^ 
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ic  that  correlation  and  coftpcration  are  eminently  desir- 
Jc.  It  is  nev-erthrless  true  that  faKurc  to  di5tin>,'ui2Ji  bc- 
■Ecn  the  primary  aims  and  values  of  the  study  of  language, 
r  se,  the  study  of  literature  for  social-civic  ends,  and  the 
[dy  of  literature  for  individualistic  ends,  etc..  leads  to 
nfusion  in  the  study  of  "  EngH.sh  "  in  the  average  second- 
f  school.  The  gravest  error  here  is  that  frequently  noted 
the  burdening  of  the  study  of  literature  with  detailed 
iguage  analysis  and  with  elaborately  formal  study  of  the 
ihnique  of  literary  composition.  In  the  average  "English  " 

RJie  teacher  either  fails  to  analyze  the  special  values  to 
phaaizcd  in  the  particular  phaac  of  work  involved  or 
pta  to  meet  too  many  aims  and  to  develop  too  many 
lies  at  the  some  time. 

PROBLEMS  FOR  PlTRTHEIl  CONSIDERATION 

What  are  tlie  arguments  for  and  ngaiiiBt  ihe  9i-pumtion  of  luiiptagv  and 
litcratiuT  sludica  in  scroiidur>'-schoo]  Kiigliab?  (CT.  Sncdilvn,  D.i 
PrvUtm*  of  Srcaiuianf  Et!iica!ioti,  pp.  171  Jf.) 

What  diBermces  in  tmchxtig  would  follow  from  Uic  ori^anisnliun  of 
longiufc  couracs  in  English  dr^i^ncd  to  enij)]iiLsi'iti*  llio  use  of  liitiKuoKe 
OB  an  iostrunient  fur  ihc  pupils'  Lliinking  rutlur  thau  lu  «ni[>haaizc  kia 
ability  ill  w|ire»io»? 

Dcriac  methods  of  l^slitig  a  pupil's  "posnvc"  and  "active"  vocabu^ 
Un«. 

Hake  a  stu<ly  of  the  relulivc  praportioDs  of  time'  now  cicrotH  to  lan- 
ffMge  and  litcratiirp  studios  in  a  iiiiiiiln-r  of  diffrrcnt  high  s<.'hoQlB. 
WliaL  iiteaiis  inlffht  be  ilevTM-il  Lo  rmplinaixc  the  rclatloning  of  laiigiinge 
IMC  to  tlioiij^ht  in  Kngli/^h  compoHition? 

TVIiaL  are  the  &rgun;eiiU  for  uiil  ajfuiiut  the  study  of  "fonnol  grom- 
mar"? 

Wlmtarc  the  orguDumta  for  and  n^ninsL  the  sludyofjoe^c  in  the  second- 
wy  «*honl? 

Make  a  lixt  uf  booLi  for  high-nchool  reading  which  would  cmpbosixe 
bolh  sut-iul  and  nvocuUonjd  viOiit^. 

.An&lyEe  the  tiooks  now  txinrnumiy  rrml  in  lh«t  public  high  Kchoots  in 
terniii  of  the  values  siiggcateii  in  lliis  thnpter. 

.I)evlw  melhodit  of  (ielcrniininc  the  diaraetcr  of  pupUa'  vocabularies 
on  cntruDcc  Ui  Lhc  M^'oixlnry  gehool 
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11.  ConsidCT  the  vnrioiifi  lu-iiles  fur  innvturink'  Enitliah  c«mip'.>3itj"ii  «i 

reftrrence  to  tlw  iloKree  in  which  tlii-y  iiimsuri;  the  (unuiingc-UKitia 

KluUitcu  cuipbasiM^il  ill  lliLi  ftiii[>ttfr. 
IZ.  CoFLjnriitr  tlirr  viiriniu  "rea<]ing  tests"   wHb  reference  to  laiifuai 

thought  rclntioiM. 
IS.  .\ppl>'  various  "oppDaitca  tests,"  "part-w!ioIc  tests,"  "gaait^Ka 

test*."  etc.,  to  Aetonildry-scliool  pupils.  (Cf.  Whipple^  G.  M.,  ifoiH 

qf  Mental  and  Phyneml  Tesit) 
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CHAPTER  Xm 

THE  PLACE  OF  FORETOV  LANGL^AGES  IN  THE 
PIUXJRAM  OF  STUDIES 

:93.  Historical  development  in  America.  Attention  has 
previously  been  culled  to  tlir  fact  that  durinj;;  the  colonial 
period  the  studies  of  the  secondary  hcJiooI  were  exclusively 
liiistiiatic  and  literary  aiid  were  confined  to  Latin  and  Greek. 
iTie  study  of  the  ancient  luL^Tiuges  uod  literature,  therefore, 
hashed  an  unbroken  liistory  since  the  l>eginninB  of  second- 
Mj'w'ucation  in  Amerieft,  being  perpetuated  through  the 
academy  and  the  public  high  school.  From  about  1000  the 
rtudy  of  Gi-eek  has  tended  to  disappear  from  the  program 
ff  Uie  public  secondary  school,  its  demise  being  assisted  by 
t^«  removal  of  the  protecting  influenct;  of  college  admission 
requirement.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  note  that 
common  opinion  has  always  oscril>ed  to  tlie  study  of  Greek 
lotjje  pubUc  secondary  school  of  the  nineteentli  wrntury  a 
prominence  which  it  never  really  attained.  As  a  matter  of 
hislorieal  fact  it  is  quite  improbable  that  the  proportion  of 
pupils  studying  Greek  in  the  i>ublic  high  schools  of  this 
ttnuitry  ever  was  as  high  as  five  per  cent  of  the  total  enroll- 
nim\J  The  assumed  |»o])iiIarity  of  Greek  in  the  public  high 
Schools  of  America  never  ^as  a  reality. 

The  modem  foreign  languages  found  their  way  into  the 
program  of  the  modern  .secondary  school  via  the  academy 
which  contributed  the  study  of  l-Vench  and  German  to  the 
early  high  school.  TKus  French  was  introduced  into  the 
Girls*  High  Scliool  of  Boston  as  an  optional  subject  in  1820 

'  IiikIu.  a.  J.,  Tfie  Rim  of  Hit  High  Sdiool  in  MassackuietU,  pp.  58-94, 
lUB-IO. 
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and  iiito  the  pro^n^tu  of  tlie  Eo^'ltsh  Classical  (High)  Scliool 
ofBostonin  IH'Mi.'  German  was  inlroduced  at  least  as  wrly 
as  1838-39  in  the  Central  HiRh  School  of  I'hiladelphla.  Dur 
inc  the  earlier  period  the  study  of  French  and  Gennan  wi 
upheld  for  its  cultural  values  primarily.  Latin  sentiment 
and  nice  influences  extensively  affected  the  study  of  the 
modern  foreign  lant^uages,  especially  Gennan.  Finally, 
within  the  past  decade  or  so,  the  commercial  values  of  sudi 
study  have  received  increased  emphasis. 

The  development  of  the  study  of  foreifm  languages  in  tlie 
public  3econdar>-  schools  from  1890  to  1015  is  indicated  Id 
Table  CXIX.  The  data  presented  in  the  following  table ' 
further  illustrate  that  development. 

Taalb  CXX.  Numbebs  op  Pirpfts  engaged  ts  Porbh! 

LaHjGUAOB    SlCfOtES* 


Vfor 


1890 

»,     IHM 

'rs  iiwo 

if-g   VMS 

£     mo 

1915 

^       1800.. 

a  _  iwia , 

II    1900 

2*   mio 

^       IMS 


Lat  •  11 


70.111 
153.1)50 
208.707 
341.«4ft 

aU4.54» 
434.9*5 

100,144 

aos.ooc 

314,856 

.ii)l.n<i7 

503,98S 


Octman 


21.338 
SS>.0OI 

74.109 
137.(J«l 

175.083 
284,204 

»4.<08 

»4.a73 
IHfy.OBG 

Sl)i,35S 


F'tatli 


ll,8fi8 
22.813 

40,395 
62.  UO 

T.^.ieii 

28.032 
45.T4n 

es.e84 

Kn,777 

11.1,(171 

134,131 


SiKtmth 


4.080 
31,743 


!U.148 


Omk 


n.wt 
\(i.m 

14.91) 

IO.00I 

5.S11 

3^ 

I2.80 

22,159 
i4,m 
17.1£» 
10.731 
lOlBTl 


*  /ft]iorf  'i/tkf  VniltJ  SM-fi  Ciiin'riniontr  nf  Edveolicsi  (IDlfl),  vol.  tt.  pp.  4ST-4I>.  Ttt 
tgUKM  UK  avliLity  hisbcr  (tncc  oat  nil  AchuoU  i«|wft«il  Uit  tiovMMry  ilnl^ 

Between  1890  and  1900  tlie  public  secondary-school 
rollment  increased  140  per  cent,  the  number  of  pupils  sti 

1  Fint  Hp|H-nritncr  in  the  Regulaiionji  far  1831);  claimed  tor  183S. 
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ing  Latin  increased  273  per  cent,  the  number  of  pupils 
studying  Geruian  increased  'iHi  j>er  cent,  the  number  of 
pupils  studying  French  increased  'iil  ijer  cent,  and  the 
miraher  of  pupils  studying  Greek  increased  139  per  cent 
Between  1900  and  1910  the  total  enrollment  increased  78 
per  cent,  the  number  of  pupils  studyinp  Liitin  increased  38 
ppr  cent,  the  number  of  pupils  studyiriR  Gemian  increased 
135  per  cent,  the  number  of  pupils  studying  French  in- 
creased SI  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  pupils  studyinR 
Greek  decreased  fiS  per  cent.  Between  19IU  and  1915  the 
total  enmllment  of  the  public  secondary  school  increased 
45  per  wnt,  the  number  of  pupils  studying  Latin  in- 
creased 20  per  cent,  the  number  of  pupils  studj-ing  Ger- 
Bian  mcreased  62  per  cent,  the  number  of  pupils  studying 
rrench  increased  40  per  cent,  the  number  of  pupils  study- 
ing Greek  decreased  39  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
studying  Spanish  showed  a  noticeable  increase. 

t()4.  Present  status.  Few,  if  any,  hlgb  schools  in  tbe 
I'nited  States  (other  than  certain  special  schools)  fail  to 
offer  foreign  languages  in  their  programs  of  study.  Coni- 
fflnnty  at  least  two  foreign  languages  are  offered.  In  many 
iiigh  schools  !*ome  foreign  language  study  is  reciuired  of  the 
tnajority  of  pupils  at  some  stage  in  the  secondary  school 
wurse. 

h  figures  as  those  presented  to  Table  CXX  emphasize 
necessity  of  analyzing  the  values  claimed  to  accrue  from 
tie  study  of  foreign  language,  which  at  the  present  time 
"wiipies  the  attention  of  considerably  more  than  one  half 
f>f  the  entire  number  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools 
lid  (al  a  rough  estimate)  consumes  about  one  seventh  to 
"le  fifth  or  more  of  all  the  time  spent  by  all  students 
Ui  the  secondary  school.  Here  some  comparisons  with 
Iht  higher- school  programs  of  Germany  and  France  are 
l^lructive. 
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Table  CXXI.   Foreion  Langdaces  ix  tiie  Puussus 
UiuuKK  S(.-ti4x>u>  FQH  Dots* 


LaHn 

Grrth 

Fr*atk 

AvM      t« 

(itfitiiuuium: 

Number  of  yraTit  Ntudiei;! .  ,  . 
Tatai  number  of  "pcrioda". 
Per  cent  of  total  tiui* 

9 

68 

B 
30 

t 

SO 
7  7 

Elective     ff 

Xmiificr  of  years  <itiidird — 
Tulal  number  of  "pcriodfl". 

9 
49 
18.7 

... 

7 
£9 
11.0 

6 
18           « 

eg      s 

Obfrrttiii^huie: 
Kiunhcr  of  years  Ftiidkd . . , 
Total  nunil«^r  of  ■■|ifrifHis" 
I'cr  cnit  of  toljit  luiut,    ... 

■  •  • 

•  *  t 

0 
47 
1S.0 

9.S         <t 

*  Comptlo]  tiom  LebriJlitie  uiui  l^raujgaicn /ur  tUr  Ai>Wna  ^dtubii  in  /VtiMUBtiM 
Pp.4-8.  ^ 


From  these  figures  it  appears  that  in  the  Prussian  G]fm 
slum  nearly  one  half  of  the  entire  course  is  devoted  loll 
study  of  foreign  languages,  more  than  two  fifths  of  ihccnli 
time  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languaj 
In  the  Rcatffi/mnasium  nearly  three  eighths  of  the  course 
devoted  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  ahout  equal 
dividwi  Iwtwccn  Latin  and  the  nmdem  languages.  In  t 
Oborreahchule  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  entire  count 
devoted  to  the  modern  foreign  languages  —  French  « 
KnRHsh.  It  will  be  noted,  of  course,  that  the  modern  forri 
languages  are  of  much  greater  social  and  commercial  ij^ 
in  Germany  thun  in  America.  H 

In  the  French  secondary  sfhool  also  the  study  of  fow 
languflgCJ  plays  an  important  role. 

From  the  figures  in  Table  CXXII  it  appears  Uint  bt 
one  fifth  to  one  lialf  of  the  course  in  Uie  French  h 
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tl£  CXXn.    FoRstoN  Lajigcager  in  the  FnEMcn 
Sgconuahy  School  vim  Bova  * 


r 

1 

latin 

Gntk 

LanfOfM 

rxof 

Ir 

1  of  course  tn  yetixs , . 

!rof  "prri'Kis" 

Bft  of  total  lime 

0-^ 

82. G 

4-fl 

n  s 

«-7 

14. S 

(is 

49.1 

'J 

1  of  roiirse  in  years . . 

6-7 

S3 

is.a 

... 

fl-7 

22.6 

C5 
4S.S 

1  of  roiirsc  in  years. . 
Ir  i»f  "periods'' 

6-7 

33 

21.0 

... 

6-7 

22 

14.4 

6S 
55 

3C.0 

t 

lof  courae  in  years. . 

... 

... 

ss 

22.7 

"ia 

22.7 

d  IVdyrannuf  lU  I'finmpnenunJ  Sccaniiiw  dlu  0<ir(DM,  p.  SS-ITT  (llth 


6  devoted  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  more 
le  fifth  of  tlie  entire  time  being  devoted  Lo  the 
{  Latin  except  in  Section  D.  Here  again  compari- 
th  the  situation  in  America  arc  difficult  Ijochusc  of 
ial  and  commcrciaJ  iniporlance  of  the  modem  for- 
iguagcs  in  France  and  because  of  the  close  relation 
I  the  Latin  and  French  hinguayes. 
A  preliminary  analysis  of  aims  and  values.  Values 
(for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  the  American 
try  school  may  be  readily  classified  under  two  broad 
(1)  Uiose  which  arise  from  the  relatively  direct  and 
jiise  of  the  foreign  language  as  a  medium  of  comniunl- 
the  expression  of  the  user's  thoughts  or  for  the 
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interpretation  of  the  thoughts  of  others;  (4)  those  whifd 
arise  indirectly  from  the  sludy  of  the  foreign  language  cilhet 
by  the  effect  of  that  study  on  the  Luiguage-tliought  relation 
or  through  the  improvement  of  certain  general  mental  traiU 
Either  of  these  grouped  values  may  be  further  subdivided 
Thus  under  the  head  of  direct  and  sjiecific  values  should  be 
considered:  (a)  the  use  of  the  foreign  language  for  piirposa 
of  soeinl  intercourse,  including  its  use  in  travel,  etc.;  (ft)  ila 
ii,w  for  commercial  purposes;  (c)  its  instrumental  use  fof 
reading  purposes  —  its  propaedeutic  values;  (rf)  its  social- 
cultural  use  as  a  means  for  extending  one's  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  literature,  history,  life,  customs,  etc., 
of  other  peoples.  Under  the  head  of  indirect  and  general 
values  should  be  considered:  (a)  the  use  of  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language  for  the  development  of  ability  to  associate 
language  and  thought  in  one's  native  tongue;  (A)  the  use  of 
tiie  study  of  a  foreign  language  to  development  of  certain 
general  mental  trails.  For  purposes  of  furtlier  analysis  in 
the  following  sections  all  these  values  may  be  classified . 
follows : 

(1)  Direct  and  spwific  values: 

(a)  Social  values. 

(b)  X'oTJitional  values, 
(>?)  Instri]meiitaI-pro[>iedeiittc  values. 
(d)  Social-cultural  values. 

(2)  Iri<iir«'t  and  fteiieral  valuffs: 
(a)  GfiHTrtl  linguistic  values. 
(6)  General  trauisfer  values. 

In  spile  nf  the  recognized  interrelation  of  these  values  it 
is  profitable  to  consider  them  separately  in  the  foUowinl 
sections, 

196.  Values  for  social  intercourse.  In  attempting  to 
estimate  the  direct  and  specific  values  of  the  study  of  for 
eign  languages  for  ]>urposes  of  social  intercourse,  e.g.,  is 


traviel  or  in  tlus  couotry,  al  least  three  facts  are  obvious: 
(I)  that  such  values  apply  to  the  modem  lanpiiapes  only; 
'(2)  that  such  direct  and  si»ecific  vahies  are  undoubted  and 
tmqucstiooed  for  some  individuals;  <9)  that  such  values  are 
limited  and  contingent,  i.e.,  they  may  be  very  great  for  a 
limited  number  of  individuals  aud  little  or  lacking  for  others. 
Aa  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  importaut  focji  vt>p,'  p-^jtriftpH 
Jinmber  of  individuajs.  helpful  but  to  an  insigniiicaut  de- 
gree for  a  few  others,  and  totally  lacking  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  secoudary-school  pupils.  Certainly  less  than  five 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  study  German  in  the  secondary 
Bclwols  of  this  country  will  ever  have  the  slightest  need  uf 
utilizing  Ihal  language  for  purposes  of  soctul  intercourse  and 
certainly  less  than  one  per  cent  of  all  pu])its  attending  the 
secondary  school  will  find  such  values  in  that  study.  The 
owe  is  much  the  same  for  the  study  of  French  for  purjKjses 
of  social  intercourse.  The  contingency  that  such  a  small 
proportion  of  secondary  scliool  pupils  may  have  this  oppor- 
tunity (not  need)  for  the  use  of  a  foreign  language  for  such 
purposes  cannot  justify  any  important  position  for  the  study 
ff  a  foreign  language  in  the  public  secondary  school.  The 
'act  that  in  this  country  are  large  numbers  of  people  whose 
totive  tongue  is  German,  French,  or  any  other  tongue  is  an 
•rpiment  not  for  attaching  importance  to  these  languages 
I«r  purpifses  of  social  iiiterc-ourse  but  rather  against  any 
•udi  procedure.  The  practice  obtaining  in  certain  communi- 
bej,  where  racial  influence  is  strong,  of  giving  undue  prom- 
"icnce  to  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  for  purposes  of 
**'iftl  intercourse  is  distinctly  un-Aouerican  and  contra- 
Stt'ial. 

197.  Values  for  commercial  purposes.  In  the  case  of  the 
^Tiiuea  of  the  study  of  foreign  languages  for  commercial 
Purposes,  as  in  the  case  of  values  for  purposes  of  social  inter- 
^urse,  the  same  three  facts  are  obvious:  (I)  that  such 
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values  apply  to  the  modem  languages  only;  (S)  thiit  sui 
direct  and  spcciftc  valfie.s  are  imdoiibted  and  unque^itioi 
for  some  individuals;  (3)  l^at  such  values  are  limitgd 
wjntiugent.  Within  the  past  d<x;ade  or  so  tlie  atlcnlion  d 
the  secondary  schonl  has  been  directed  more  toward  the 
importance  of  tiie  study  of  foreign  langtiages  for  vocational 
purposes.  This  has  resulted  from  two  facts,  the  recognition 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  vocational  aim  in  secotiilary  W 
education  and  the  recognition  of  the  relative  inefficiency  of  9 
our  machinery  for  international  commerce.  The  values  of  : 
the  study  of  certain  foreign  languages  for  commercial  use  i 
has  been  readily  accepted  as  valid  by  the  school  public  ami  { 
by  school  authorities,  who  have,  however,  frequently  failrtl  | 
to  recognize  (Jiut  commonly  sucti  values  arc  highly  limited  | 
and  highly  contingent.  They  have  failed  commonly  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  bilingual  men  and  women  in  tliis 
ci>untry  are  in  plentiful  supply  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances and  that  the  smattering  of  German,  French,  (ir 
Spanish  gained  in  the  secondary  school  does  aot  enable  the 
individual  so  etjuipijcd  to  compete  on  anything  like  equal 
terms  with  the  Gcnnau-Anierican,  the  French-American. 
or  the  Spanish -American.  Wielher  or  not  this  lie  aeecpted 
as  a  fact  it  must  be  recognized  tliat  the  annual  increase  id 
the  number  of  those  ndded  to  the  commercial  population 
who  utilize  German.  French,  or  Spanish  is  relatively  auiall 
—  small  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  numl>er  of  those  who 
leave  our  secondary  schools  equipped  wiUi  sojue  knowledge 
of  one  or  more  of  those  lauguages.  Tliat  as  high  as  five  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  secondarj*  schools  shodJ 
study  a  foreign  language  for  eommerciol  or  vocatitKial 
purposes  would  probably  be  a  gross  over-estimate. 

198.  Values  for  instrumental  purposes.  WTiile  ordinarily 
st^alcd  as  a  quite  subordinate  aim  of  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  in  the  secondary  school,  the  instrumental- pro|iiP- 
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Hitic  aim  of  the  study  may  deserve  passing  notice  if  for 
3  other  purpose  than  to  eall  attention  to  the  fact  that^  jt 
Jiinited  and  highly  contingent-  The  claims  for  this  vahie 
K  oommonly  stated  somewhat  in  this  form:  in  the  higher 
Kfltions  one  should  be  able  to  keep  abreast  with  llie 
lought  and  activities  of  tliose  in  the  same  vocation  in 
Ihcr  countries;  to  do  this  he  must  be  able  to  read  teclini- 
|]  joumalg,  etc.,  in  the  tongue  in  which  they  arc  onglnally 
mttcn;  hence  he  should  be  able  to  read  French,  German, 
te.  In  such  an  argument  both  tlie  necessity  of  such  knowl- 
dge  by  the  specialist  is  over-estimated  and  the  coutiufjicncy 
hat  many  indivichmls  will  be  ronc-crnod  is  ovcr-estimiitcd. 
Q  these  days  few  writings  of  importance  fail  to  reecivo  iio- 
ice  by  translation  or  in  summary  in  the  technical  journals 
itten  in  English.  When  such  means  are  not  adequate 
le  expenditure  of  a  little  money  for  translation  commonly 
ves  much  effort  and  prorlueesequally  valujifileresulls.  It 
to  be  noted,  too,  tliat  llie  contingency  is  practically  Hniited 
secondary-school  pupils  who  are  destined  for  a  college 
lurse  which  may  well  include  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan- 
agc  for  instrumental  purposes. 

199.  Values  for  social-cultural  purposes.  Beyond  doubt 
e  of  the  desirable  results  of  the  study  of  the  language  and 
|tcrature  of  a  foreign  |)euple  may  tie  an  iiirren.-tff  I  k- nnwipilge 
the  life,  customs,  institutions,  thought,  etc^  of  that  peo- 
leand  thereby  a  nieans  for_the  interpretation  ofjone'sown 
|Untry.  its  life,  thought,  institutions,  etc.  The  events  of 
ic  present  time  illustrate  clearly  how  important  such  inter- 
tional  understanding  may  be  and  how  important  it  may 
to  have  citizens  of  one  countrj*  imderstand  and  appreciate 
lose  of  another.  In  this  connection,  however,  two  import- 
t  problems  arise:  (1)  ITow  fnr  ran  the  ordinary  course  in 
foreign  language  offered  in  the  secondary  school  provide 
lid  consummation?  and  (2)  How  far  could  the  desirable 
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content  elflnionts  of  the  study  of  foreign  litCTatiirc  be 
vtdc<l  witlioiit  involviiiR  tlic  study  of  the  foreign  langu, 
(1)  Wintever  he  the  possibility  of  deri\*infi  sodal-cult 
values  from  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  in  the  secoa 
school  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  a  constant  tendracy 
the  pari  of  its  proponeiit,s  who  have  enjoyed  extended 
lact  with  ita  literature  to  overestimate  the  values  commonly 
derived  from  the  limited  study  of  the  secondary  school  pupB 
and  to  interpret  those  values  in  terms  of  their  own  ejrtended 
acquaintance  with  the  language,  literature,  and  life  of  Ihe  "^ 
I>cople  whose  language  is  studied.  It  is  at  least  que-RtionaUc  I 
wliother  the  secondary  school  pupil  through  a.  course  of  study 
which  may  have  involved  from  two  or  three  hundred  hours 
to  a  thousand  hours  of  contact  with  the  field  (a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  language  side  part 
and  simple)  ever  approaches  the  point  where  the  contcul  i 
values  of  the  study  aasurne  importance  for  social -cultural  t 
values.  Standards  set  by  the  Conimitlce  of  Twelve  op-  ( 
pointed  by  the  Modem  Language  Association  are  as  follows: 


Tabi^e  cxxin 

Po«M  rend  in  first;  I-w-p  years SRn  to   S75  835  to  SI 

l*kffe«  n»H  in  tliiril  yi-ur  of  course 4011         WX)  4U0       4M 

Paigea  reiul  in  fwiirtlj  year  nf  course 000      1000  OTO       SM 

TuUlI  for  four  yeurs  of  atudy ISdO  to  1075  Ui5  to  IlM 

The  amount  of  Latin  literature  ordinarily  read  in  tlw 
secondary  school  is  about  500  to  550  pages  of  Casar,  Cicero, 
and  Vergil.  How  much  content  value  (literature,  histoiy. 
etc.)  can  be  gained  from  such  a  small  amount  of  study  oUh 
not  be  estimated  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  that  Buch  vtiae 
is  very  great,  especially  when  it  is  realized  tliat  greater  atUai- 
tion  is  devoted  to  language  interpretation  than  to  the  coo* 
teat.  If,  however,  the  ability  to  use  the  foreign  language 
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&nders  it  possible,  as  it  does,  for  the  individual  to  continue 
lid  extend  his  acquaintance  with  the  lilerature,  life,  cte., 
f  the  foreign  people  tlirough  further  reading  of  that  Uler- 
>lure  after  uunipletiug  the  secondary -school  course,  much 
3«ater  social-ttnltural  values  must  be  assigned  to  the  study 
if  tliR  foreign  languages,  Unfortmialeiy.  save  in  the  case 
if  certain  pupils  who  continue  their  educatiou  io  the  college. 
atperiencc  has  shown  all  too  clearly  that  tlie  competition 
»f  literature  in  the  mother  tongue  is  too  strong  and  that 
ittle  is  to  be  expected  in  the  continued  use  of  the  foreign 
ftnguage  after  the  school  course  is  ended. 
1(2)  The  claim,  readily  granted,  that  certain  social-cul- 
tural values  may  be  derived  from  the  study  of  foreign  Ia,n- 
Juages  has  raised  a  second  issue  in  the  question  whether  or 
Hot  such  values  cannot  be  more  easily  acquired  in  great  part 
at  a  less  expenditure  of  time  and  energy,  either  through  the 
Study  of  history  (for  a  knowledge  of  the  Hfe,  customs,  etc., 
of  llie  foreign  people)  or  through  the  study  of  translations 
(for  actjuaintance  with  the  literature,  thought,  customs,  etc., 
of  that  people).  Uere  it  is  claimed  on  the  one  hand  that  by 
Ruch  means  (somewhat  indirect)  much  of  the  charm  of  liter- 
Rlure  and  much  of  the  characteristic  spirit  of  a  people  is  lost. 
This  is  doubtless  true.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  that 
'l  is  just  that  finer  element  of  "charm,"  just  that  subtler  ele- 
Oient  of  "spirit"  that  the  secondary-school  pupil  does  not 
And  caiuiut  get,  save  in  very  few  instances,  and  that  such  ele- 
tDents  as  may  be  extractible  from  the  study  of  the  foreign 
language  in  the  original  and  not  derivable  In  other  indirect 
Ways  for  the  secondary-school  pupil  are  small  out  of  all 
proportion  to  tlie  amount  of  time  and  energy  expeu<led.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  the  pieces  of  foreign 
literature  commonly  read  in  the  secondary  school  are  just 
those  for  which  there  already  exist  excellent  translations  or 
e  which  might  be  adequately  translated  with  ease. 
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200.  Summary  and  correlation  of  direct  values.  In 
preceding  sections  each  uf  tlic  direct  and  specific 
claimed  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  has  been 
ered  in  isolation  and  it  has  been  poiuicd  out  lli^l  cae 
those  values  is  Hmited  and  contingent.   This  is,  of 
markedly  the  case  with  respect  to  the  study  of  the 
languages  where  direct  valuer  are  highly  restricted, 
the  values  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  fur  pu 
of  social  intercourse  and  for  commercial  purposes  are 
Their  vocational  and  instrumental  values  are  limited  to 
professions  such  as  the  ministry,  law,  medicine.  liter; 
teaching,  etc.  Less  limited  and  les.^  contingent  are  the 
cultural  values  of  tlie  study  of  the  clnssic-al  languages, 
tliere  the  study  is  conditioned  by  the  considerations  add 
in  the  preceding  section.    In  the  case  of  the  modem 
guages  the  direct  and  .specific  values  of  their  study  arc 
greater,  hut  still  decidedly  limitcfl  and  contingent. 

^Tiile  no  single  d^ect  value  of  the  study  of  foreign  k* 
guages  can  justify  any  great  amount  of  attention  l«  thij* 
subjects  in  the  program  of  studies  and  while  their  direct  vil- 
ucs  arc  limited  and  contingent  to  a  degree  not  ordinarily  ap- 
preciated, the  coordination  and  correlation  of  all  thoseditf* 
and  specific  values  establishes  an  aggregate  value  which  i* 
important  for  the  secondary-school  program.  The  tuiuilf 
of  imials  who  may  jiroperly  stitdj'  a  modem  foreign  langttt^ 
for  purposes  of  social  intercourse,  plus  the  number  who  mfi 
sGidy  it  for  vocational  ['mjposes.  ^us  the  number  of  liw* 
who  may  study  it  fur  iiisLrumeutarproj)»«ieutic_purpo**" 
plus  Uie  number  of  those  wlio  may  study  it  for  social-CTltu* 
ral  values,  gives  an  aggregate  number  of  pupils  who  nic 
"Te^itinialely  study  a  foreign  language  in-lJie  public  >- 

aclioiil  lartre  enough  towarraiitattention  to  its  stud^r i- 

It  IS  «l)vions.'however.  that  such  direct  and  specific  v»lo« 
cannot  justify  the  study  of  Latin  by  ^3.98J  pupils,  tlv 
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dy  of  Cemian  by  312.f!,50  pupils,  and   the  stiitiy  of 

%nch  l>y  136,131  pupils  at  any  one  Uuie  in  the  sectHidary 

liools  of  Uiis  noimtry.  and  the  prescription  or  senii-pre- 

ription  of  Die  sttuly  of  some  foreigri-latigua^c  study  by 

!  majority  of  pupils  in  such  schools.    If  any  such  justifica- 

D  can  be  found  for  the  prominent  position  whicHroreign- 

iguage  study  now  occupies  in  the  sclioola  it  must  rest  in 

rt  at  least  on  different  grounds  than  the  direct  and  specific 

Jucs.  It  therefore  remains  to  consider  the  possible  indirect 

i\  gimcral  values  which  have  Ijeen  claimed  for  the  study 

foriMgu  langujij^'s.    This  is,  of  course,  particularly  true 

tlie  slmly  of  the  ancient  languages. 

201.  Foreign-language  study  and  "general  discipline." 

common  with   most  subjects  iu  the  secondiiry-SL-lirKtl 

gram  the  foreign  languages  have  always  been  justified 

By  their  proponents  in  part  on  the  basis  of  tlieir  values 

^r  training  such  general  mental  functions  as  "  concentra-^ 

on,"  "  accurate  observation,"  "intelligent  discrimination," 

memory,"  "reasoning,"  etc.   Such  claims  have  been  and 

made  for  each  of  the  foreign  languages,  but  have  been 

mphasized  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  languages 

»r  which  relatively  little  direct  and  specific  value  can  be 

Btahlished.  An  excellent  example  of  tliis  argument  may  be 

rund  in  Lodge's  eulogy  of  the  study  of  the  classical  lan- 

uagcs:* 

"Tlu'  first  anil  Juiniiianl  object  of  all  cducalioa  is  to  tcacli  the 
lild.  the  boy  or  prl.  to  use  hia  or  her  mind;  that  in.  in  other  words. 

teach  them  so  to  control  tlicir  minds  tliul  tJii-'y  cjui  apply  Iht'in 
Jany  aiitijccl  of  study  and  especially  to  a  subject  which  it  ia  adiily 
lui  not  a  pleasure  to  master  nnd  iinilcrstAn't.  When  this  power  to 
and  control  the  mind  is  once  tItorQughly  attained,  the  boy  or 


*  Lodge.  Senator  IT.  C,  Addrc.w  before  Uic  Clas'iii-a'  C(mietCT\ce  at 
[ncfitoD  Ij'nivcraity.  June  «,  iai7,  in  West,  A.  F.  (Editor),  Vidue  of  the 
imc«,  pp.  102-03. 
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girl  can  then  lojirn  anything  which  his  or  her  niiru!  is  csjisbk* 
rt-coivingauil  acquiring,  Verj*  few  miurlscan  master  everj' Hnuid 
of  IcaruinK-  The  man  who  can  learn  languages  may  be  wholly  i*] 
ablv!  logo lieyi'ii'il  the rudintents  of  mathematics.  Somcmimlsi 
are  much  mtirc  jHiwerful  than  otitcra,  jUisL  us  some  bodies  arc] 
more  mti.wiitar  tliiui  others,  anil  arc  able  to  gofurther  in  any 
tion  than  the  avoPttgc  intelligence.  Wc  all  have  our  mental  llnuU-j 
tir>n.<t.  But  it  is  none  t!ie  leas  pmfounrily  tnie  that  those  who  h*wJ 
Ikx-ii  luiight  In  use  aiiij  rootrul  their  utiuds  cun  af>p1y  them  tuaqfj 
subject  iintl  f^o  as  far  us  their  individual  litnitutions  penntU 
far  all,  I  believe,  who  have  reflected  upon  the  subject  will 
I  think  wc  iiiu,v  uUo  agree  that  as  any  fumi  of  excrcisv  will  de\ 
tKiRtc  musclea  and  some  forms  will  develop  all,  so  any  kinil  of  el 
properly  purstieH,  whether  it  is  arithmetic  or  Sanscrit  roola. 
develop  muscles  of  the  mind  and  give  it  the  power  <rf  continoe 
application  by  a  mere  exercise  of  the  will. 

Without  attempting  any  detailed  criticism  of  Senalnt] 
Lodge's  statements  we  may  point  out  that  it  illustrates  in 
argiinieat  for  education  which  is  based  on  a  theory  of  Uie  | 
mind  which  has  been  abandoned  by  practically  every  psy* 
chologist.  The  thesis  to  which  he  assumes  that "  all  who  hart  I 
reflected  upon  the  subject  will  agree  "  is  exactly  tlie  thesis ' 
to  which  everj-  psychologist  will  disagree  or  at  lejist  qiiO" 
tion. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  "general  discipline."  WJ 
may  safely  discard  tlic  implications  of  a  faculty  psychol' 
and  turn  our  attention  to  the  question  of  the  transfer 
spread  of  mental  efficiency  acquired  in  connection  with  liil 
study  of  foreign  language  to  non -linguistic  fields.  The  vtlM 
question  is  whether  cfficiemy  gained  in  and  through  and  ftf 
the  study  of  foreign  language  can  be  generalized  and  ma*Jo 
operative  in  other  studies  and  actiNnties.  In  Chapter  S 
were  outlined  theories  of  tlie  possibility,  method,  and  cxlenl 
of  the  "  transfer  of  improvement"  to  "generalized  cxperv 
eaice."  It  was  there  i>ointed  out  that  the  possibility  of  tniitt* 
fcr  is  miiversally  granted,  that  theories  diJTer  widely  as  t» 
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lueLliod  and  extent  of  sucU  transfer,  and  tliat  in  its  ulU- 
te  aualysis  transfer  must  depeud  oa  the  operutiuu  of  tlie 
fs  of  disdociatioQ.  It  was  further  pointed  out  tliat  the 
of  transfer  must  depend  on  the  degree  in  wliich  cou- 
ona  are  favorable  for  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  disso- 
tioii  aod  Uierefore  on  the  defiree  to  which  the  materials 
e  subject  toay  be  maoipulated  in  teaching  so  as  to  pro- 
le crouditioDs  favorable  for  those  processes,  the  character 
the  means  available,  and  the  methods  of  their  presenta- 
It  is  for  these  reasons  erroneous  to  assume  that  all 
pjects  are  equally  valuable  for  transfer  or  tliat  transfer 
icpendeut  entirely  ou  methods  of  letiching.  Uerc  as  else- 
icrw  the  values  of  a  subject  are  to  be  determined  b-jlh  by 
nature  of  its  materials  and  by  the  methods  of  teacbtiig 
ployed, 
oubtless  some  transfer  or  spread  of  improved  efficiency 
iMible  from  the  study  of  any  subject  Jn  ap^joaanner. 
such  transfer  is  to  be  made  extensive,  howe\'er,  the  most 
vurable  materials  must  be  chosen  and  the  most  favorable 
Oacthods  employed  with  recognition  of  transfer  as  a  defiuile 
-nd.  At  present  neither  psjxhological  theory  nor  ex])eri- 
ttiental  evidence  can  afford  satisfactory  criteria  whereby 
tQ  estimate  the  transfer  values  of  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
Suage-  However,  it  is  unjustifiably  arbitrary  to  ipnore  or 
c^uuimize  the  facts  that  (after  the  time  of  the  (ireeks)  lan- 
guages were  almost  the  sole  materials  of  formal  education 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  dominant 
Qiaterials  up  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  the 
Qisteriak  of  foreign  languane  study  are  at  least  favorable 
forexercise  in  mental  functions  of  tlie  greatest  value,  if  trans- 
'crable,  that  such  materials  are  well  adapted  tor  ready  man- 
ipnlation  and  may  be  made  favorable  for  transfer,  and  that, 
Vith  tJie  possible  exception  of  mathematics,  the  lonjj-con- 
tinued  study  of  foreign  languages  has  developed  a.  body  of 
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reoognbtctl  teacliJnK  method  appioafilied  bjLOo  other 
jectjji  studjiiu-th*  secon^flrj'-scliooLpEUgrum. 

I'eiidiijg  more  definite   knowledge  of  llie  method 
exleiit  of  the  trjiDsfer  of  improved  efficiency  one  may  i 
assume  the  position  uf  the  Committee  on  Ancient 
guages,  muialis  miita/tdiHf  for  foreign  language  in  gviic 

UeQce  the  Committee  suj^gi-Bta  that  teachers  of  Latin  and  I 
responsible  tot  the  administration  of  the  schools  t>e  ou  their  | 
against  (1)  lajicuUng  too  much  transfer,  (2)  expecting  too 
transfer,  (3)  expecting  traiisfw  to  be  automatic:.  I'cndint;  tiici 
hshnient  of  more  coiichisive  theories  of  the  "transfer  of  impr 
efficiency,"  the  Committee  recommends  a  cartful  anal.vsiaofi 
mental  tritits  employed  in  the  study  of  Latin,  to  determine 
mental  trails  it  ia  desirable  to  trnnafer  from  that  field  ta 
fields.  Avliat  traits  are  actually  tnuuferred,  aod  what  other  ' 
may  be  su  transferred. 

The  ('nmmittcc  expressea  ita  belief  that  among  the 
traits  involved  in  the  study  of  Latin  wherein  transfer  is  mo 
be  expected  will  be  found  the  following:  habits  of  mental  wo 
tendency  Uj  negtitct  distracting  and  irrelevant  dements,  IdcBbt'll 
thoronghneiw,  ideals  of  accuracy  and  precision,  and  attitudes  l*j 
ward  study  and  intellectual  uchievement. 

The  character  of  the  Latin  language,  the  well-cstablisljcd  i 
izatioD  of  malcriBls  for  the  study  of  the  Itrnguage,  and  the  exist* 
of  R  well-defined  body  of  methods  of  teJiehing  the  language  rof 
tribute  to  the  development  of  the  values  indicated  al>ovc. 

The  Committee  furtlier  holfis  that  in  proportion  as  such  ( 
tciitjul  values  are  conacionsly  the  aim  of  the  work  in  Latin' 
eouHciousIy  developed,  in  like  proportion  couditlooa  are  fa 
able  to  their  realization  as  actuid  results  of  tlie  woi4e  in  Lalia 

303.  Values  for  language-thought  relations.  Amonj* : 

claims  for  the  values  of  tlie  slndy  of  a  foreign  langiiape  isl 
claim  that  it  aids  greatly  in  the  improvement  of  ahilit 
use  one's  uutive  tongue.   .As  onlinarily  presented  arguni 
in  support  of  that  claim  deal  with  a  very  vital  issue  in  a ' 

'  fleport  nf  Om  Commitler:  on  Andml  Lungfia^,  CuDUniss^on  on  ' 
or^KUmzatioD  of  Scconiltiry  KilufAtiQin,  llureau  of  Educatiuu  Uidlettn. 
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perficial  way.  being  limited  to  etymological  and  vocabu- 
ry  factors  and  almost  neglecting  the  close  relation  between 
aguage  use  and  the  mental  processes.  Here  we  may  revert 

conaderatious  adduced  in  Chapter  XU.  It  was  there 
ited  that  language  is  lo  be  conceived  not  only  as  an  instru- 
ent  fur  tlie  communiailion  of  thought,  but  also  as  an  iu' 
rument  fur  t-hiuking  itself,  uud  tiiat  the  aims  and  values 

language  study  in  the  secondary  school  must  recognixe 
at  fad.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  problem  of  the 
Oiool  in  res]>ect  to  language  is  to  transform  the  pupil's 
Qguage  into  an  instrument  for  assisting  and  conveying 
ought,  i.e.,  to  make  it  a  flexible  intellectual  instrument  as 
ell  as  a  tool  for  ordinarj'  expression.  Fin;i,!ly-  Dewey's  aug- 
Stions  concerning  the  way  io  which  this  transformatiou  is 

be  accomplished  were  interpreted  to  hivolvc  three  ele- 

Dts:  (1)  the  development  of  a  capital  stock  of  nv^wia;  ,\ 
)  the  development  of  increasing  precision  and  accurflcy  in 
e  use  of  words  as  related  to  thought;  (3)  ihe  development 
abits  of  interrelating  those  words  so  as  to  facilitate  con- 
icutive  thinking  and  congecutlKe-discourse.    It  nowre* 


uns  to  point  out  how  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  may 
d  in  those  three  processes. 

(1)  Erdarfjcvieni  of  Viwabxdarif :  While  the  problem  of  the 
llargeniviit  of  vocabulary,  in  the  sense  of  increasing  the 
Bunber  of  word  symbols  more  or  less  at  the  command  of  the 
pdtvidnal,  is  in  many  ways  so  closely  related  to  the  pro- 
Bae-s  of  rendering  terms  more  precise  and  accurate  tools 
at  the  two  processes  are  perhaps  best  considered  together, 
ro  important  factors  involved  in  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan- 
lage  may  be  considered  here. 

(o)  Attention  hjis  been  called  previously  to  the  fact  that 
is  a  constant  tendency  for  the  individual  to  accumulate 
bul  symbols,  particularly  abstract  and  general  words  and 
ds  representing  iiuulities  and  relatiouships,  without  clem 
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Donscioiuiiiuss  of  Uieir  meanings.  In  Uil*  development  of 
lusc  of  lauguafite  there  comes  a  time  when  lite  ubiliLv 
mider&Uiud  words  beard  or  seeu  (especiidly  in  a  context)  fi 
outstrips  our  ability  to  use  tho^  worda  Lo  assist  tlioiighl 
to  express  thought,  und  only  partially  to  grasp  the 
expi-essed  by  those  words  when  iieard  or  seen  in  any  di 
context.  Id  the  study  of  a  foreign  language,  espcciaJJ,v  d 
the  process  of  translation,  consciousness  of  the  meaaiui^ 
the  word  of  the  mother  tongue  is  a  necessity  before 
thought  can  be  interpreted,  though  exception  to  this 
ment  must  be  made  in  cases  where  the  term  to  be  transla' 
has  a  single  equivalent  in  the  inoUier  tongue.  Tlial  coo* 
sciuu^  alteiitiou  to  the  meaning  of  terms  which  may  beinio- 
imized  ut  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  when  its  use  bet-omo 
more  or  less  mechanical  is  highly  fostered  in  the  studj'ol^ 
foreign  tongue,  particularly  in  the  process  of  trauBlalioo. 
Tliis  arises  from  two  facts:  first,  that  in  a  large  proportia 
of  cases  terms  of  the  foreign  language  have  not  exact  eqiuT* 
alents  in  the  mother  tongue;  second,  that  the  eontexl  doe* 
not  give  meaning  to  the  specific  term  in  the  same  ready  waj 
in  which  the  context  of  the  mollier  tongue  has  rendered  lid 
lo  its  interpretation. 

(b)  The  amount  of  aid  afforded  to  the  enlargemeot  ol 
vocabularj'  by  a  knowledge  of  words  in  a  foreign  tooj?* 
from  which  words  iii  tlie  mother  tongue  have  been  denve<t 
or  to  which  they  are  etymologtcally  related  is  doubtless  at 
times  much  exaggerated.  This  should,  however,  not  blifl^ 
us  to  the  undoubted  fact  that  such  etymological  values  exist 
and  ought  not  be  minimized.  The  numljer  of  word»  iii  ll>* 
English  laiiguage  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  tlic 
l<atin  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  fifty  or  sixty  per  mdI 
of  our  total  vocabulary.  The  number  of  words  dcrivwi 
directly  or  indirectly  from  Greek  has  been  estimated  as  liigJ" 
us  twelve  per  cent.    The  number  of  words  deri\'ed  fwo 
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nch  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  one  third  of  oi.pt«d  by 
abulary.    The  Anglo-Saxon  element  of  our  lanpile  cusy 
ely  related  etymologieally  to  the  German  as  a  mci^;s  for 
he  same  family  of  languages.    These  are  facts  wiw  for 
Dot  setfcly  be  completely  ignored.    It  should  be  note«)t 
I  that  words  of  the  English  language  derived  from  Greek,  f 
an,  and  Frencli  sources  are  those  most  closely  related  to 
dae  and  accurate  mcaniags  (many  were  introduced  for 
t  very  purpose),  while  our  Anglo-Saxon  words  are  the 
re  common  terms  for  "  ordinary  affairs  and  convcni- 

i)  Rendering  terms  more  precise  and  accurate  inxfruments 
hought  and  wprMsioft:  The  enlargement  of  the  capital 
ck  of  vocabulary  and  the  rendering  it  more  precise  and 
nrate  are  in  reality  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  process 
!n  properly  conducted,  and  in  dejiHng  with  the  cnlarge- 
it  of  the  vocabulary  through  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan- 
ge  wc  have  already  encroached  lo  some  extent  on  the 
jent  topic.  In  this  specific  connection  importance  may 
ittached  to  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  because  of  tlie 
tctice  which  it  affords  in  relating  words  to  the  thought, 
ms  in  any  one  language  seldom  have  exact  equivalents 
ny  other  language.  Hence  the  interpretation  of  one  lan- 
ge  in  terms  of  another  necessarily  involves  a  constant 
Iparison  and  weighing  of  tcrm-s  more  or  less  similar^  a 
iction  and  choice  of  the  correct  words  to  express  the 
ught,  and  a  judgment  of  the  thought  to  he  conveyed  by 
word  or  words  employed.  Thus,  consider  the  amount 
ximparison,  discrimination,  and  choice  involved  in  the 
Eislation  of  the  Latin  word  res  under  var>'ing  conditions 
liuig.  lihjtH^  ei^enty  eircurm^anoe,  ooetirrmee,  matter,  con- 
im,  situation,  act,  property,  factor,  fact,  reality,  effect,  snb' 
tee,  poHsrssion,  benefit,  profit,  advantage,  interext,  went, 
K,  reason,  ground,  accoxtnl,  btislness,  case,  suit,  etc.,  elc 
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oonsciov*"'^"'*^'^  precision  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of 
use  of"^  ^^'^  tliouglit  must  wsuJt  almost  exclusively 
undCT*^'**  in  comparing,  discriminating,  and   selecting 
(juj^^ropriote  word  for  the  desired  thought  dement,  and 
^'     Ills  favorable  for  such  comparison,  discriminatioa. 
f.J    ct>o»  for  the  better  relationiug  of  words  and  thougbl 
iJiosc  which  do  not  merely  permit,  but  actually  demand, 
operation  of  those  processes.    Those  conditions  may 
amply  provided  in  the  study  of  a  foreign  language. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that-,  wherever 
exact  equivalents  are  associated  in  the  foreign  and 
mother  tongues,  no  such  comparison,  discrimination, 
tion,  and  relationing  can  result,  the  mere  substitution 
symbols  results,  and  hence  increased  precision  and  accuwj 
is  impossible.  Since  the  proportion  of  exact  c^ui\'aloA 
differs  in  the  various  foreign  languages  this  factor  pemuli 
some  meiisure  of  the  relative  values  of  the  study  of  forrip 
languages  with  reference  to  those  now  under  considerstitA 
It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  such  values  as  those  considend 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs  involve  the  close  relalionin 
of  Englisli  and  the  foreign  Ia.ngiiaj3;e  with  emphasis  on  tnaii 
lation,  etc.,  a  fact  to  be  recognized  as  an  element  affedin 
the  question  of  methods  of  teaching  foreign  languages  whiA 
will  l>e  briefly  discussed  in  a  later  section. 

(.:f)  The  dcvdopment  of  habits  o/  interreiating  icords  tolt 
to  JacilUaUi  con/rccutive  tliinldng  and  consecutice  dixfouni 
Here  possihiy  more  than  in  any  other  respect  the  study  of 
foreign  language  may  assist  expression  and  thought.  11* 
Knglish  language,  with  its  unusually  largo  vocnbuhiry  d 
words  borrowed  from  almost  every  [wsmblc  source,  with  iti 
abundance  of  approximate  J^nonyjns  well  adaptiti  to  tf 
press  numerous  shades  of  meaning  and  to  jwrmit  cxteusht 
discriminalion  in  thinking  and  expression,  is  well  adaptc 
U)  its  needs  as  an  instrument  of  expression  and  for  intelk^ 
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tual  enterprises.  To  these  enda  also  it  is  well  adapted  by 
reason  of  tlie  relative  flexibility  wbich  permits  its  easy 
nianipulaliun.  However,  acquired  in  llie  early  stages  for 
purposes  of  social  intercourse  aad  employed  commonly  for 
purposes  of  everyday  use  iu  circumstaiiccs  which  do  not 
euplia«izc  its  use  as  a  precise  and  accurate  instrument  of 
ttiinkiu^  or  expression,  its  use  does  not  enforce  »uch  con- 
scious relationing  of  words  and  expressions  as  la  involved  in 
the  use  of  a  more  sj-nthetic  language.  Without  a  certain 
amount  of  such  conscious  relationing  conditions  are  not 
favorable  for  the  transformation  of  the  use  of  language  for 
tlie  ordinary  affairs  of  everyday  life  into  its  use  as  an  intel- 
lectual instrument. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  study  of  a  foreign  language,  ejspe- 
cially  a  language  which  is  more  synthetic,  may  I>e  made  of 
acrvicc  for  the  accomplishrncnt  of  such  a  transformation. 
In  the^study  ^  a  foreign  language  that  conscious  relationing 
of  terms  and  phrases  not  only  may  but  mugtjake  place_and 
wherever  translation  Is^  mvoK-ed  it  must  take  place  in  Jhs 
tpotEer^tongue  as  well  aa  in  the  foreign  langtiage.  Such  a 
process  becomes  necessary  as  a  result  of  vocabulary  differ- 
ences previously  emphasized  and  aa  a  result  of  differences 
Ux  word  order  and  differences  in  inflectional  usages  iu  the 
Xnotber  tongue  and  in  the  foreign  language. 

In  the  entire  discussion  of  tliis  section  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Uiere  is  emphasized  not  a  transfer  of  elements  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another,  not  a  transfer  of  mental  functions,  but 
the  dci'donment  of  iiuproved  jciEfciaicv  iitjtbe  use  of  tlie 
mother  tongueagjglated  to  the  mental  <;:len]ieqt^^-»^''rh  fwn 
1>e  grasped  and  retained  only  by_means  cf  its^terms.  In 
other  words  there  is  involved  no  question  of  general  dis- 
cipline or  transfer  except  as  language,  operating  as  an  instru- 
loenl  iu  all  intellectual  enterprises,  may  be  considered  a 
aou  elemetit  iu  the  training  and  application  situations. 
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203.  The  mother  tongue  and  foreign  languages.  It  is  iin- 
portmit  to  remember  that  in  the  study  of  the  mother  ton^ 
and  in  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  one  of  the  most  fund*- 
meotal  objectives  is  in  many  rcspt^ts  the  same  —  the 
development  of  an  aliitity  to  employ  Ijvnjcna^c  (the  mo(h(f 
tongue)  as  an  lostninient  ^r  thinliing  imd  for  cxpresjiiottt 
aa  an  intellectual  instrument  and  as  a  social  instrumot 
It  ia  important  also  to  remember  that,  whfle  the  use  of  laa- 
guagc  in  both  respects  must  ultimately  be  manifested  in  tin 
use  of  the  mother  tongue,  there  ia  really  involved  a  dungl 
in  the  mental  processes  which  underly  language  use,  i.e.,  tte  | 
relation  of  language  to  mental  life  must  constantly  he  kept  il 
mind.  If  this  theory  be  recognized  as  valid  it  must  be  rccop 
nized  also  that  the  general  values  of  the  study  of  the  niotbfT 
tongue  and  the  indirect  values  of  the  study  of  a  foreign  Ufr  | 
guage  involve  much  the  same  problem. 

One  of  the  most  Importjint  and  most  persistent  probkol  jj 
involved  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages  iu  the  secondaif  l^ 
scliool  raises  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  IB 
devote  more  attention  to  the  mother  tongue  and  less  to  4f 
foreign  languages,  whether  more  value  could  be  gained  froa  ^ 
a  relatively  short  additional  period  devoted  to  the  study  J  ij 
English  than  from  the  relatively  long  period  now  devoid  | 
to  the  study  of  foreign  languages.  Two  separate  qucstiooi 
are  involved  here,  one  affcctiog  the  matter  of  direct  »oc«l* 
cultural  values,  the  other  affecting  the  matter  of  inspect 
linguistic  values. 

(i)  Direct  values :  Among  tlie  direct  values  commonlr|i 
claimed  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  were  mention^: 
(a)  social-mtercourse  values;  (6)  vocational  values;  (c)  ia- 
strumcntal-propiEdeutic  values;  (rf)  social-cultural  vtlu* 
All  those  values  may  be  justified  to  some  extent  wheti  con- 
sidered limited  and  contingent.  Tlie  only  .serious  pi>int  i/ 
OOXLflict  bclwetu  the  values  of  the  study  Kfi  English  and  ll* 
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tudy  ot  a.  foreign  language,  as  far  as  direct  values  arc  ron- 

erjied,  is  found  In  connection  with  the  socinl-culturnl  vaUif s 

Liiuied  for  the  stinly  of  a  foreign  language.   Here  the  qiics- 

■p  arUes  whether  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  a  foreipu 

ragiia^e  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  for- 

fga  literature,  history,  life.  etc..  through  tlic  medium  of  the 

ign  lauffuagc  can  l>e  justified  when  nuiny  of  those  values 

be  attained  through  the  medium  of  the  mother  tongue 

can  be  evaluated  iu  relation  to  other  studies  carried  on 

ough  the  mother  tongue.    This  point  has  already  been 

idered  in  a  preceding  aection.   It  need  only  he  repeated 

that  it  is  very  douhtful  that  the  study  of  a  foreign  Ifiii- 

ige  can  be  justified  for  secoDdary-scliool  pupils  in  any 

h  degree  on  the  basis  of  such  values. 

[^)  Indirect  culues :  The  indirect  values  commonly  claimed 

■  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  were  classified  as:  (a) 

iii:ffer  values;  (b)  general  lingiii-stic  values.    Conrarning 

transfer  values  little  can  be  sjiid  here  further  than  has 

eatly  been  said  in  chapter  XI.  This  much,  however,  may 

addcil.  that  methods,  habits,  ideals,  and  attitudes  cannot 

tranKferretl  unless  they  are  actually  developed  in  the 

ginal  training.  It  rec|uires  little  examination  to  learn  that 

yet  the  teacliing  of  English  lias  failed  to  secure  methods. 

bits,  ideals,  and  attitudes  of  learuing  comparabIe_ta  those 

rai^in^thfi -teaching  of  for^gn  languages.    Whetlier  or 

t  transfer  is  possible,  this  much  is  sure,  that  nothing  can 

transferred  to  other  fields  which  has  not  been  developed 

the  original  training  situation. 

The  most  important  problem  involved  in  the  attempt  to 

bliiate  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue  and  the  study  of  a 

i^reign  language  is  found  in  connection  with  the  relative 

tberits  uf  the  two  as  helps  in  the  employment  of  language 

an  instrument  for  intellectual  enterprises  and  the  com- 

ication  of  thought.  Attention  has  previously  been  called 
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to  the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  English  sufTcRi  from  m 
serious  limitations,  most  of  which  arise  from  the  fact  tha' 
is  diiiicult  to  employ  the  hmgiiage  which  is  used  primal 
for  purposes  of  everyday  alTairs  for  the  purpose  of  ccani 
iiig  that  same  instrument  into  a  tool  for  the  handling  of  p 
vise,  and  accurate  notions.  Training  pupils  in  language  i 
Um>ugli  eotiiposition,  for  example,  sutlers  from  the  fact  lJ 
the  teacher  can  tell  only  that  what  tlic  pupil  says  orvri 
expresses  something  JnteUigible:  he  cannot  tell  that  iti 
presses  correctly  and  clearly  what  the  pupil  was  striving 
express.  In  other  words  he  cannot  relate  the  pupil's  Ed^ 
to  the  pupil's  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  translati 
of  a  passage  in  a  foreign  language  the  exact  thought  to 
interpreted  is  a  known  factor  and  the  teacher  i)resunie( 
knows  what  use  of  the  mother  tongue  will  jjreciselj'  a 
accurately  express  that  thought.  For  the  teacher  to  kii< 
that  the  pupil  is  properly  relating  language  to  thought 
must  know  both  the  thought  to  be  expressed  and  the  h 
guage  in  which  it  should  be  expressed.  This  is  passible 
a  foreign  language:  it  is  impossible  in  employing  En^ 
alouc.  [n  all  this  it  is,  of  course,  to  be  noted  that  detail 
word  relationing  is  the  important  element.  The  intcrprd 
tiun  of  larger  thought  units,  the  general  plot,  or  argumeat, 
quite  another  matter.  The  problem  here  involved  is  t 
improvement  of  language  use,  not  the  interpretatioa 
general  terms  of  content. 

The  very  facility  with  which  the  pupil  employes  1 
mother  tongue  in  ways  adequate  for  the  ordinary  affairsffi 
conveniences  of  everyday  life  is  one  of  the  greatest  bui 
caps  to  the  attempt  to  convert  it  mto  a  more  effective  inti 
Icclual  instrument.  The  pupil  rebel*  against  attenipli 
improve  an  instrument  which  is  quite  satisfactory  to  I 
immature  mind. 

204.  The  relative  values  of  foreign  languages.    Tl 


pjecedinK  considerations  have  established  some  criteria 
For  judging  the  relative  values  of  the  study  of  the  different 
Toreign  lungiiages  conimonly  found  in  the  program  of  the 
iccondary  school.  Some  limited  application  of  those  criteria 
Oiay  be  made  here. 

(J)  ryireci  ttilu£j,  uiik  emphasis  on  direct  and  spedjic  use : 
for  purjiose  of  social  intercourse  and  for  conimercial  pur- 
5>oscs  it  is  clear  that  the  values  of  the  ancient  langtiapca, 
Latin  and  Greek,  are  nil  and  the  values  of  the  modem  lan- 
gu&g,€s,  while  high,  are  limited  to  a  relatively  small  ntiml>er 
of  indixaduals  and  for  the  majority  of  secondary-school 
pupils  arc  very  contingent.  For  certain  other  vocational 
[>ur[K>ses.  for  instrumental -propsedeu tic  purposes  all  study 
of  foreign  language  is  limited  and  contingent.  For  social- 
cultural  purposes  it  would  he  difficult  to  estimate  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  different  foreign  languages.  He  would 
be  a  daring  individual  who  would  attempt  to  estimate  the 
relati\'e  social-cultural  values  of  Greek,  Roman,  German, 
I^ncb.  and  Spanish  civilizations  for  the  American  citizen. 
b  should  be  remembered  also  that  here  values  are  doubtful 
^  view  of  tlie  possibility  of  attaining  theuj  more  economi- 
cally through  tlie  medium  of  translations  and  through  the 
atudy  of  the  social  scieuces. 

(^)  Indirect  values,  with  emphasis  on  general  values  and 
tlur  learning  proces^t:  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  transfer  values  makes  it  an  almost  hopeless  task  to 
att«mpt  to  estimate  transfer  values  of  the  various  foreign 
languages.  If  such  \-alucs  exist  to  an  appreciable  extent  it  is 
&  tenable  thesis  that  the  differences  which  are  found  be- 
tween the  analytic  character  of  English,  French,  and  Span- 
ish, and  Ihc  synthetic  character  of  German,  Latin,  and 
Greek,  may  make  a  difference  in  transfer  values  between 
Ihc  two  groups.  The  writer  would  hazard  as  an  a-pnori 
estimate  the  transfer  values  of  forcign-Uinguage  study,  the 
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aflconding  nrtfcr   as   follows:  Spanish,    Prcnrh,    G 
Gr*«k,  Latin.   Numerous  investigations  have  l>con  matie 
ilio  relative  standing  of  pupils  studying  different  foreifsii 
languages  in  the  secondary  school.    The  results  ol  those 
investigations  have  almost  Invariably  indicated  some  supe^ 
jority  in  favor  of  those  studying  Latin.  However,  the  invw- 
tigations  themselves  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  for  the 
most  part  that  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  fc-    | 
sult-s,  largely  because  they  have  failed  to  show  whether  thnt    | 
superiority  was  due  to  the  effect  of  the  study  of  Latin  at 
to  the  fact  that  pupils  of  higher  selection  study  Latin.' 

That  the  stu<ly  of  a  foreign  language  contributes  some- 
thing to  one's  ability  to  use  his  own  language  can  scarcely 
be  disputed.  The  pertinent  questions  are:  What  is  the 
amount  of  that  contribution?  and.  What  are  the  relaliit 
values  of  different  foreign  languages  for  that  purpose?  Tbe 
first  of  these  two  question."?  has  been  considered  above  and 
the  ground  taken  that  the  amount  of  that  contributioa 
affords  justification  for  the  study  of  a  foreiga  language  hf 
8econdar>'-school  pupils.  The  second  question  remains  1* 
be  considered.  What  are  the  relative  linguistic  values  rf 
the  study  of  Spanish,  French,  German.  Greek,  Latin?  Tfie 
answer  to  this  question  will  be  considered,  first,  in  a-prioti 
tlicory,  and,  secondly,  by  interpreting  the  results  of  cxperi- 
mental  investigations. 

In  the  a-priori  theory  presented  in  preceding  sertions  H 
was  pointed  out  that  the  study  of  ft  foreign  langoage  assists 
in  the  developrawit  of  linguistic  ability  by  increasing  tii« 

'  CL  oorrelmlon  atuili*?»  hy  niirris,  W.  P.,  Wk-Jcr,  C,  Parkcf.  S.  C 
BrinkerhnfF,  Morris,  iind  Thorndikc  —  all  quoted  bv  Tliortuiike.  E-  1*t 
Ritwaiiarial  f'niirholo^f/  (lf»<W  odition),  pp.  35-38;  Dnt^y,  A.  1 .,  roportod fcy 
Straycr,  G.  D..  The  AbilUiet  of  Speciid  Cmupt  of  Uigk-Sehoot  &i«iU^  • 
l/ifi  Suitjtds  which  thcff  Stuilird.  Sciioal  Rtvierai  Moiiof/rafiha,  vol,  m,  pp.  I-Ui 
Starch,  D.,  ".'^nm^  Experimcntjil  Data  on  the  Value  of  .StiidjHiic  FoK^P 
Laoytagcs,"  School  Rmiav.  v«l.  xxui.  pp.  667-703;  vul.  xxv,  pp.  M»-#l 
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t  of  vocabulary,  by  renderiag  vocabulary  more  precise 
accurate  as  an  intell(.>ctual  instrument,  and  by  aiding 
he  deve!o]>uient  of  habits  of  interrelating  words  su  ad  to 
'acilitate  consecutive  thinking  and  comsecutive  discoitrse. 
tt  was  iMiiiited  out  also  that  vocabulary  de\-e!opnient  is 
issisted  tlux>ugli  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  by  the  addi- 
^on  of  new  terms,  by  the  necessary  comparison,  discrimina- 
tion, and  selection  of  terms  as  related  to  thought  elements. 
One  measure,  therefore,  of  the  relative  values  of  the  study  of 
Foreign  languages  is  to  be  found  in  the  differences  in  their 
.bularies  demanding  careful  comparison,  discrimination, 
,d  selection  of  terms  in  the  mother  tongue  as  expressing 
le  intended  thought.   Now  in  this  respect  there  is  a  great 
crcuce  between  the  modern  languages  and  the  ancient 
languages.     The   modem   languages   all   express   modern 
Bkougbt  in  the  modern  way.    Both  the  thought  and  the 
Qianner  of  expressing  the  thou^t  are  much  closer  in  the 
^asc  of  uiodern  languages  than  in  the  case  of  an  aucieut 
guage  and  a  modern  language.    At  Qrat  thought  this 
light  appear  to  o£fer  an  advantage  in  favor  of  the  study  of 
modern  language.    The  opposite  is,  however,  the  case 
here  not  content  but  practice  in  comparison,  discrimina- 
on,  and  selection  are  the  important  elements  involved. 
'he  clowr  the  vocabulary  and  the  manner  of  expressing 
lougbt  in  the  case  of  two  languages  the  less  is  the  oppor- 
Buity  and  necessity  for  those  elements.  The  more  different 
vocabularies  and  the  manner  of  expressing  thought  the 
leater  is  the  opportunity  and  necessity  for  careful  compari- 
n,  discrimination,  and  selection  without  which  the  inter- 
fetation  into  the  mother  tongue  ia  of  little  x'alue  other 
ban  for  content.    If  this  be  true  we  cannot  do  otherwise 
ban  assign  superiority  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  as 
as  these  linguistic  values  alone  are  concerned. 
In  developing  Imbils  of  interrelating  words  for  the  pur- 
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pcwe  of  facilitating  consecutive  thou^t  and  consecutiw 
discourse  also  it  was  suggested  that  assistance  may  be  rt> 
derrd  by  tlie  study  of  a  foreign  language  tlirougli  praetiee 
IE  analyzing  related  terms  and  expressions.  Here  the  fact«s 
invxilved  in  evaluating  foreign  languages  as  assisting  tifll 
process  are  (a)  differences  in  word  order,  and  (b)  difTerenctt 
ia  inflectional  and  syntactical  usages.  The  greater 
differences,  the  greater  Uie  necessity  imposed  on  the  pi 
of  consciously  attending  to  the  interrelating  of  terms  en> 
ployed  for  the  expression  of  thought.  In  point  of  llie  amoimt 
of  difference  in  word  order  there  can  be  no  hesitation  ii 
classifying  the  Romance  languages,  French  and  Spaniib) 
in  a  class  closely  similar  to  English,  classifying  Latin  and 
Greek  as  far  removed  from  English,  and  German  as  occupy- 
ing a  position  between  the  other  two  classes,  nearer  tlie  first 
than  the  second.  Such  values  as  arise  here  affect  the  lfl»- 
guages  in  ascending  order:  French  and  Spanish,  Gemuiii 
Gn»k,  Latin.  In  point  of  the  amoont  of  difference  in 
inflectional  and  syntactical  usages  the  classification  wouU 
place  French  and  Spaoisb  relatively 'close  to  Englisli. 
German,  Latin,  and  Greek  relatively  remote  from  English- 

Experinieutal  tnvestagations  of  the  relative  values  of  Ife* 
foreign  languages  as  studies  arc  more  numerous  than  vala- 
able  or  reliable.  As  samples  we  nmy  consider  two  investig* 
tioiis,  one  of  which  is  claimed  Lo  indicate  great  improvemeiit 
of  linguistic  ability  as  the  result  uf  Uie  study  of  Latin  V 
compared  with  the  results  of  the  study  of  German,  llie  otbff 
held  by  the  investigator  to  indicate  little  improvement  i* 
the  result  of  the  study  of  Latin. 

(a)  Perkins  conducted  an  experiment  in  the  oomiiMrtc*l 
department  of  the  Dorchester  (MaasachusctLs)  High  School 
where  the  study  of  Latin  had  been  introduced  as  aD  electrve 
in  the  commercial  courses  on  the  theory  that  it  would  im- 
prove the  use  and  uuderstuuding  of  Uie  pupils'  Eoglislk 
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course  had  been  put  into  operation  and  had  ap- 
self  to  the  empirical  judgment  of  those  responsihli* 

BiS  made  to  secure  quantitative  measurements 
.    The  methods  employed  and  the  results 
Be  stated  in  the  investigator's  words:  ^ 
i 

iy,  the  first  step  was  to  select  two  set*  of  pupils  of  equal 
le  Bct  in  the  gecuud  year  of  Latin,  aud  the  other  in  the 
ar  of  a  modern  language.  Accordingly  we  chose  pupils 
each  group  had  \-irtiially  the  sanic  average  mark  in  Latin, 
e  hand,  and  inodern  language,  on  the  other,  and  also  in 
'ith  llie  result,  in  actual  figures,  tliat  the  nun-Lathi  group 
I  studies  averages  0.5  of  1  per  oenl  the  higher.  To  aioke 
re  that  the  Latin  pupils  were  not  favored,  the  oon-Latin 
re  taken  from  the  section  of  Mr.  Murdock.  a  classical 
bo  in  his  English  teaching  emphasizes  the  Latin  element 
luage.  There  were  twenty-five  in  each  set,  all  in  the  second 
eschooL 

asurements  were  made  with  the  results  iadicated 
lowing  table. 

Table  CXXIV 


r<M(* 


AittefM  ^ffeup§ 


Grrman 


ords  in  sCDtencea 

<aa  and  parts  of  speech 

a  of  worrlB  and  Bpclling  (first  test). .. 

cc  in  voenbulary .  . 

of  words  and  speltinR  (second  test) . 


78. fl 
40.6 
3S.3 
27.5 
tt,8 
12. S 


ling  this  table  proves  too  much. 

A.  S,, "  Latin  as  a  Vocnlional  Stud^' in  the  Conrnierciiil  Course. 
Journal,  vol.x,  pp,  7-19:  ef.  ftJao  same  "Latin  as  a 'Practical' 
Cltuncat  Journal,  vol.  vm,  no.  7. 
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Starch  investigated  a  number  of  phases  of  the  relation  rf 
the  stmly  <>r  foreign  languages  to  linpiistic  devcIopmoiL. 
Sotnc  of  tlte  results  obtained  are  indicated  in  the  foil 
tables.' 

Tablb  CXXV.  Median  Grades  in  (UNi\-ERBrTT) 
Freshman  Exousn 

64  students  wbo  entered  with  Latin  only 83 .  &  per  i 

87  students  who  entered  with  Gerni&noal^ &2.7  pcx< 

Table  CXXVI.  Size  of  VocADm»ABT  or  Latin  and  Noji* 

Latw  SXCnOENTS 


Vnittrnig  H-aititU 


tfumitr 


ClKHb 
pet  tfol 


Bith-tchacl  juamH 


JVUMtcr 


Latin  groups .... 
KoD-LatiQ  group. 


130 
SO 


60.9 
8S.S 


14 

H 


54.7 

mi 


Tabmi  CXJtVil-  Effect  of  Forkign-Lanouaox  Studtim 

K-VOWLXDOE   OF  GrAMMAB  AND   USAGE:   HlGH-ScHOOL  PcfO* 


y*art  <^  Joragn-Unsmttt  Hiidf 


Numbrriif  jnipiU 


far  ImaieUdgit^ 
rrantMr 


0 

8w»d2 
I  year., 

8  jrenri. 


20$.  The  place  of  foreign  languages.    The  place  wWA 

instruction  in  foreign  Iflnguagca  i.s  to  occupy  in  the  Americaa 

sfx»ndary  school  must  he  determined  by  the  relati>-e  imp*', 

'  Stard).,  D.,  toe.  ck. 
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(ICC  which  is  to  be  attached  to  the  different  values  consid- 

in  the  preceding  sections.   Until  within  recent  years  the 
ter  importance  has  l>een  attached  to  the  indirect  and 

neral  values  ascribed  to  the  study  of  a  foreign  language 
"Within  recent  years  the  tendency  has  been  in  the  directioC 
of  emphasis  on  the  direct  values  of  such  study.  If  that  ten 
dency  proceeds  to  its  logical  end  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  relative  prominence  heretofore  given  to  foreign  language 
should  be  greatly  decreased,  since  those  direct  values  are 
limited  and  contingent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  recognition  is 
to  be  given  to  indirect  and  general  values,  rather  extensive 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages. 
Justification  for  the  targe  proportion  of  secondary-scbaol 
pupils  at  present  studying  foreign  languages  and  for  the 
amount  of  time  at  present  devoted  to  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  in  the  secondary  school  cannot  be  found  on  the 
basis  of  direct  and  immediately  utilitarian  values.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  claims  for  general  and  indirect  values  are 
valid,  some  grounds  may  be  found  for  considerable  attention 
to  foreign-language  study. 

While  any  adequate  consideration  of  methods  of  teaching 
i  foreign  language  cannot  be  attempted  here,  it  may  be 
noted  in  passing  that  if  direct  values  alone  are  to  determine 
the  aims  of  foreign  language  instruction  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  so-called  "  direct  methods  "  in  some  form 
Bust  obtain.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  aims  are  dominantly 
determined  by  the  indirect  values  great  importance  must 
tt  attached  to  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  and  to  transla- 
Km.  In  the  majority  of  classes  it  is  altogether  probable 
feat  methods  of  teaching  are  demanded  which  emphasize 
he  best  elements  of  the  "  direct  method  "  without  sacrificing 
he  importance  of  the  mother  tongue  and  without  neglecting 
le  values  of  translation. 
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PROBLEMS  FOR  FURTnER  CONSIDERATION 

1.  yiakv  a  survey  of  the  cammercLul  houses  of  imy  town  and  asocttaio  tk 
ilemand  Tor  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  foidgn  l&nguageB  ttm  aor 
inert iul  purposes. 

2.  Annlyze  the  work  in  German  or  French  maaylugh  school  to  detaniK 
wlidt  sucJAl-cultural  values  Rre  iuvolved- 

3.  To  what  «\l«nl  is  a.  knowledge  of  Lstin  or  Greelc  valuable  to  n  lanTS? 
^  to  a  ph^-skiun?  —  to  a  dcrgiiiian? 

4.  EvtUiiAle  the  various  methwl^s  of  teaching  a  modern  foreign  laiifniiff 
in  tercufi  of  the  values  coiLsidenxI  io  UiLs  chapler. 

6.  In  u,  large  high  school  cjiiry  out  the  following  experiment:  From  piipih 
now  in  the  senior  claas  select  two  groups,  group  1  composoil  ur  th(C 
who  stiidici]  onc!  a.nd  only  one  foreign  I&ngiinfe  cltiring  the  sophontn 
years,  group  i  L-ootpused  of  those  wbu  in  the  frt^hmnn  and  m^jI^ 
liioie  yeuis  studied  no  foreign  language;  exam ine  the grsdes  in  Enj^ 
received  by  those  ptupila  in  the  last  grade  of  the  eleiuentar>'  icbod 
or  the  work  of  the  first  term  of  the  hijA  achoot;  pair  off  piipiU  in  lb 
two  origiuul  groups  according  to  the  grades  received  iu  Uie  euCv 
work  in  Enghs}i,  so  «s  to  §ecure  two  groi:ps  of  equal  Englieh  nlulilf 
fta  thus  Dteasurcd,  leaving  exceptionni  ca'^rs  out  of  further  eoDsidn- 
tion.  Compare  the  relative  atanding  in  English  in  the  junior  yewrf 
the  high  school  of  the  tno  gr<ktjps.  ('ompare  their  r^^lative  stimdiiiciB 
alt  oilier  hiKhatJiool  work  in  the  junior  year. 

fl.  IJi?vise  H  study  of  tlie  relative  aecoruplishment  of  students  itudfiif 
lAtin  or  Freoeb,  or  Genuttu,  somewhat  ftlong  the  lines  Utd  dcmn  ■ 
the  above. 

7.  Id  any  high  school  estimate  as  nearly  as  possihie  tlie  numbcn  of  pi^ 
who  may  properly  study  a  foreign  language  fiw  its  direct-uae  value* 

8.  Make  astudy  of  the  college-entrance  rtqiiirements  in  foreign  IwnpM^ 

9.  In  any  high  sehonl  determine  the  proportions  of  pupils  who  drop  I**i* 
FreDcb,  or  German  after  one  year  of  study;  after  twoyeart:  after  ibm 
years. 

10.  What  are  tlie  arguments  for  and  against  tfa(  study  of  &  forei^  lanj^uV 
in  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  junior  high  sehool,  i.e..  at  ahoul  li* 
ages  of  lii-13. 

1 1 ,  What  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  requirement  of  (oine  fotrigfr 
laoffliHge  itudy  some  time  in  the  secondary-fichool  coune? 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  PLACE  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  PHOGEAM 
i  OP  STUDIES 

i3o6.  Historical  deTelopment  of  the  study  of  mathematics. 
t  the  history  of  secoudar)*  education  mathemiLtics  has  held 
posttioa  second  only  to  the  clai^sical  languages  and  litera- 
lirea.  While  the  study  had  appeared  in  the  secondary 
C^ools  of  Europe  in  some  instances  before  the  beginning  of 
ecottdary  education  in  America,  it  had  never  gained  a  firm 
pothold,  appearing  but  occasionally  in  the  form  of  ele- 
^utary  arithmetic.  In  the  Latin  grammar  schools  oF 
he  American  colonies  elementary  instruction  in  arithmetic 
Ippeared  in  some  cases  at  an  early  period  but  never  became 
prominent  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
my.  In  the  Public  Latin  School  of  Boston,  for  example,  it 
friunot  until  some  time  between  1814  and  18S8  that  arith- 
kietic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry  were  intro- 
bced. 

I  Meanwhile  impetus  had  been  given  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
palics  in  the  academy,  beginning  in  the  Franklin  Academy 
iritli  its  separate  mathematical  department.  It  soon  spread 
b  nearly  every  academy  established.  Thus,  when  the  high- 
jchool  movement  began  in  the  third  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  mathematics  had  already  found  a  place 
ID  the  secondary -school  program,  and  in  the  first  program 
frf  Uie  English  Classical  (High)  School  of  Boston  in  1881 
^cre  included  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
pavigation,  surveying,  and  mensuration.  Thus  also  by  the 
Massachusetts  act  of  1887  (the  firet  high-school  law  in 
teaching  of  algebra,  geometry,  and  surveying 


was  made  mandatory  in  the  high  school  of  cveiy  town  in  the 
State  having  a  population  of  five  hundred  families  or  over. 
As  the  high-scbool  movement  spread  during  the  ninetrenlh 
century,  mathematics  (algebra, geometry,  and  trigonometry), 
bcraracn  regular  partof  the  program  in  high  schools  through- 
out the  country. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  constituted  the  only 
requirement  in  mathematics  for  college  entrance,  and  tJiat 
requirement  was  not  universal  until  that  time.  Algebra  wat 
made  an  admission  requirement  at  Harvard  in  1820  and  in 
many  other  colleges  by  the  middle  of  the  century.  By  that 
time  also  geometry-  had  begun  to  find  a  place  in  collcgfr 
entrance  requirements.  By  1875  algebra  and  geomet7 
had  become  firmly  established  as  college -en  trance  require- 
ments and  in  most  colleges  have  been  thus  retained  up  to  Ihs 
present.  In  1912  every  college  which  prescribed  any  subjed 
other  than  English  prescribed  algebra  and  geomctrj'. 

The  position  which  mathematics  lias  occupied  in  the 
program  of  the  public  secondary  school  for  the  period  1881 
to  1915  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  presented  in  TaU« 
CXIS.  Those  figures  indicate  that  during  the  greater  pBli 
of  that  period  at  any  one  time  approximately  one  half  of  aD 
pupils  were  engaged  in  studying  algebra  and  nearly  one 
quarter  in  studying  geometry. 

From  this  brief  resume  it  may  be  seen  that  the  study  d 
mathematics  in  the  American  secondary  i^chool  possesart 
all  the  advantages  and  all  tlie  disadvantages  which  arise 
from  the  prestige  of  tradition.  As  a  result  of  its  important 
position  in  the  program  of  studies  it  has  developed  a  body 
of  material  and  method  of  teaching  which  is  well-orgmuMd 
and  standardized.  Its  actual  values  have  douhtla<ts  been 
enhanced  in  the  minds  of  the  public  by  the  force  of  IrafiiUon. 
Jt  has  benefited  by  the  foaterbg  protecUoa  of  coQ^ 
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entrance  requirements  which  have  been  powerful  influ- 
p-uces  determining  the  character  aiid  place  of  mathematics 
U)  the  secondary  school. 

L207.  Present  status  of  mathematics  instruction.  With 
s  possible  exception  of  a  few  special-type  schools  practi- 
cally every  secondarj'  school  in  the  United  States  includes 
algebra  and  plane  geometry  in  its  program  of  studies  and 
in  most  schools  those  subjects  are  rigidly  prescribed  for  the 
majority  of  pupils.   Hence  a  very  large  proportion  of  pupils 
in  the  secondary  school  are  always  engaged  in  the  study  of 
mathematics,  few  pupils  pass  tlirough  the  first  part  of  their 
secondary  education  without  some  contact  with  thesutjject, 
knd  a  measurably  large  proportion  of  the  total  time  devoted 
M)  secondary  education  is  occupied  in  the  study  of  mathc- 
inatics.    The  latest  available  returns  (those  for  1914-15) 
odicate  the  following  figures  for  the  numbers  of  pupils 
igaged  in  mathematical  studies. 

Tablb  CXXViJi.  Pupils  engaced  m  Mathematical 
Studies  1914-15* 


iDomctry. 


PuSliic  nJtaaU 


5ft9.«I5 

30D,383 

17,220 


805318 


i6.55 
1.48 


78,87 


FrirniB  urAiwLi 


flfl.801 
fi.2S8 


t08.74iO 


53. 15^:^ 

29.18 
4.18 


BQ.Sl 


AUteluKU 


22.478 


49,20% 
I  74 


1,004,563     77.30 


ivcV  amall  amQuat  oE  ovcrluppiriE  (imnils  totuiing. 

Where  algebra  is  studied  five  periods  per  week  for  one 

year  and  geometry  for  a  like  amount  of  lime  about  one 
eighth  of  the  total  time  of  a  pupil  who  remains  four  years  la 
the  secondary  school  is  devoted  to  mathematics.  If  he  re- 
maias  one  or  two  years  about  one  fourth  of  his  total  time  is 
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^^^^^raiNCIPLESO^^COTfDAR^SuCATION    ^1 

B         devoted  to  mathematics.    Schools  in  which  less  than  Uiatl 
^^m     amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  mathematics  are  fewer  thua  1 
^^V    sdioots  in  ^vhich  a  greater  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  iL  ■ 
V         Mathematics,  however,  is  seldom  required  for  all  pupililj 
^^H     throiighniit  Uie  course,  and  in  this  respect  our  pracbafl 
^^B    differs  from  practice  in  Prussia  and  France.   Coadition^^H 
■         Prussia  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures.                '^ 

^B                                        Table  CXXTX*                                   1 

Total  B«wi<T 

?WMltf 

0 

9 

34 

47 

13.1 

10.0 
17.9 

H                   •  UknUiM  und  LehMiufaabMjar  iit  A^htrM  Sclmln  in  fnuutn  (tBOl).  op.  4-& 

■           t  ca.  T.w»  Lxxxjv-Lxxxvn. 

1              Until  srilhin  recent  years  the  theory  was  almost  univend' 
1          that  mathematics  (of  a  higher  grade  than  arithmetic)  sbosU 
1          be  required  of  all  pupils  passing  through  the  seconduf 
1          school.   Thus  in  the  programs  suggested  by  the  ComnuttM 
1          of  Ten  in  1893  fom-  periods  per  week  of  algebra  were  pifr 
B          scribed  for  all  pupils  in  all  courses  in  the  first  year  of  tbl 
fl          high  school,  three  periods  of  geometry  per  week  in  the  sec- 
B          ond  year,  two  periods  of  algebra  and  two  periods  of  geometEf 
B          in  the  third  year.   In  addition  the  Committee  provided  U 
B          option  of  three  periods  of  trigonometry  and  higher  algebik 
B          in  the  fourth  year.*  Even  more  urgent  were  the  recoramen- 
B          dations  of  the  Committee  on  College  Gntruoce  UequircmenU 
B          through  its  sub^committee  on  mathematics  in  180!>,  when  it 
B          stated  that: "  To  the  close  of  the  secondary-school  course  the 

H                '  United  SUttes  Bureau  of  EducalluQ.  Report  of  tiu  Committee  on  Sfeaai" 
B            dry  School  Studies,  pp.  4C-47. 
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Eiuired  work  in  mathematics  should  be  the  same  for  all 
pils,"  and  that  "  In  the  secondarj"  scliool,  work  in  matlic- 
malics  should  be  required  of  all  pupils  throughout  each  of 
he  four  years  of  the  course."  ^ 
A  reaction  against  such  a  conception  ha3  been  p-owing  in 
wee  within  the  past  decade  or  two.  the  bases  for  that  reac- 
ion  being  found :  (I)  in  an  increased  recognition  of  tlie  factor 
»f  individual  differences  in  the  capacities,  abilities,  interests, 
ind  probable  futures  of  pupils;  (2)  in  an  increased  recogni- 
JOD  of  the  needs  of  children  who  leave  before  the  close  of 
he  high-school  course,  especially  their  vocational  and  social 
Seeds;  (3)  in  a  rc-intcrpretation  and  re-direction  of  theories 
of  the  transfer  of  improved  efficiency;  (4)  a  lessening  of  the 
iifiuence  of  the  colleges  over  the  secondary  school;   (5) 
dianging  conceptions  of  the  social  functions  of  the  public 
secondary  school;  and  (6)  a  recognition  of  the  meaning  of 
retardation  and  elimination. 
3oS.  Preliminary  analysis  of  alms  and  values.  For  pur- 
of  analysis  the  values  commonly  claimed  for  the  study 
Bccondary-school  mathematics  may  profitably  be  con- 
lered  under  two  general  headings:  (1)  those  values  which 
from  the  relatively  direct  and  specific  use  of  malbe- 
tics;  (2)  those  values  which  may  arise  indirectly  through 
development  of  mathematical  concepts  or  through  the 
fer  of  improved  efficiency.    Either  of  these  grouped 
es  may  again  be  subdivided.    Thus  under  the  head  of 
t  and  specific  values  should  be  considered:  (a)   the 
ues  of  mathematics  as  measured  by  the  directly  practical 
plication  of  its  principles  and  processes  to  those  afTairs 
life  common  to  most  people  whatever  be  their  vocations; 
i)  the  values  of  mathematics  as  measured  by  the  directly 

Report  of  thr.  ComrnilUe  on  ColUgt  Entrnnce  liequiremmtf  (Juty,  IR99), 
luhec)  by  the  N'aLiotuil  Edncntional  AasocutioD,  Unix-crsitr  of  Chicago 
I  Aon  p.  14S. 


practical  application  of  its  principles  and  processes  in  speda] 
professions  or  special  parts  of  certaia  vocaliims;  (r)  the 
values  of  malheniatics  as  measured  by  the  direct  ap]>licatioii 
nf  its  principles  and  prnccsaes  to  other  sciences.  Under  llie 
head  of  indirect  values  may  be  considered:  (a)  values 
claimed  to  arise  from  the  study  of  mathematics  as  meas- 
ured by  the  development  of  generally  valuable  concepts  of 
number  and  space  relations,  together  with  the  dcvclopmoit 
of  certain  mathematical  thought  modes;  (b)  the  valua 
claimed  to  arise  from  the  study  of  mathematics  as  measured 
by  the  transfer  or  spread  to  other  fields  of  improved  effi 
dency  gained  in  that  field.  For  the  purpose  of  furtlwr 
analysis  in  the  following  sections  those  claimed  values  may 
be  classilied  and  considered  xmder  the  following  heads: 

(1)  Direct  and  speciBc  use  values: 

(d)  General  use  values; 

(i)  S]imfic  vocational  values; 

(o)  Propsedeutic  values. 
(S)  ludiai-t  and  general  values: 

(u)  Oouc-yjtual  values; 

(5)  Transfer  values. 

The  interrelation  of  these  values  is  recognized.   Nevertlw- 
less  separate  analysis  of  each  group  is  profitable. 
209.  Mathematics  in  the  affairs  of  eveiyday  life. 

Tlifcpe  is  no  subject,  except  the  use  of  the  motlier  tongue,  which 
ia  so  intimately  connected  with  everyday  life,  and  so  nwcsssn-  k 
the  successful  conduct  of  affairs.  Wherever  we  turn  in  these  ilaj^ 
of  iron,  steam,  nnd  electricity,  wc  find  that  mathcmaticii  hu  b«cii 
the  pioneer  and  guarantees  the  results.  Were  iU  backbuoe  ol 
maliK-matics  removed,  uur  material  civilization  would  iQCviUlilf 
collapse. 

But  widespread  as  arc  the  applications  of  nmthematics  and 
mormous  as  is  its  practical  value,  it  may  be  ju-tUy  urged  Utat 
to  the  large  majority  of  ponple  its  importanci.-,  though  Kreat,  8 
indirect,  and  Lhat  the  average  cltieea  has  but  tittle  Dcvd  of  Diath^ 
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natictU  facts,  or  even  an  opportunity  to  use  them   beyond  the 
jrcsl  clcuicnLs  of  aritiiaiftir.' 

la  this  passage  Youug  has  well  stated  a  truth  almost 
ivereally  recognized  by  the  matheniaticiaD  but  fretjuently 
lored  by  the  layman  and  eveo  by  schoolmen,  who  often 
il  into  one  or  both  of  two  fallacies  by  (*i)  failing  to  rccog- 
the  relative  values  of  different  parts  of  a  field  of  knowl- 
which  go  under  tlie  same  name,  or  (6)  failing  to  dis- 
tinguish between  knowledge  which  is  of  universal  value  lo 
ivUization  through  a  relatively  few  specialists  and  that 
4uch  ail  should  possess.-  The  second  fallacy  is  recognized 
ySchnltze:  ^ 

It  would  be  an  error  to  infer,  from  the  great  ui^efiilness  of  math- 
tnatics  to  out  civilization,  au  equal  practical  usefulness  to  every 
Bdividual.  The  percentage  of  students  who  are  likely  to  have 
lUcI  ical  use  fur  Diailiematics,  after  leaving  school  or  college,  i^  cer> 
Biiily  small. 

bd  by  Yocum  •  who 

Briphaaizcs  the  distinction  ignored  by  Mr,  Spencer  between 
ubject  matter  nseful  to  I  he  race  llirough  the  specialist,  and  snl>- 
tcl  matter  directly  useful  to  the  majority  of  individuals  who  are 

but  BpcciaiiaU. 

Little  of  the  secondary-school  mathematics  as  it  is  now 

organized  can  be  considered  of  direct  value  to  the  average 

ndividual  for  the  practical  purposes  of  everyday  life.   The 

penenU-use  values  of  secondary-school   mathematics  are 

naall 

'  Vniine.  J.  TV.  A.,  The  Teaching  nf  Mat/u-mnties.  p.  13.  This  and  other 
UtractJi  nre  quoted  with  the  pcimis^iaii  of  the  publishers,  LoDgnians, 
nr»n  &  C'o. 

>  Cf.  Section  165. 

•  Bchultztt.  A,.  The  Teuehinff  oj  Mnihfmniifii  in  Second^ri/  Srhovlf,  pp, 
1-19,  This  and  other  cxLritets  arv  quoted  with  the  j)«rmiii5ion  of  the  pul>- 
riien.  The  Maemillan  Compnny. 

*  Yociiin,  A.  v.,  "Matlieiiiatio?  na  a  Mcntu  to  Culture  and  DixiipliDe," 
te  Mathmaiiea  Teaaher,  vol.  vi,  p.  136. 
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210.  Mathematics  in  various  vocations. 

A  subject  is  also  viUiiabl*^  hs  preparatioa  for  the  ctwitiiigency  tint 
tbc  child  in  the  future  may  lake  up  on  occupation  requiriuR  ka<M- 
cilge  of  the  subject  id  question.  For  mathematics  this  value  Ji 
rDarkcd,bccG.usc  there  is  a  large  andgrowing  number  of  occupatiaoi 
which  require  a  lcnowledj[e  of  mathematic&l  results.* 

It  must  be  recognised  that  certain  occupations  call  fof 
an  extended  knowledge  not  only  of  mathematical  results, 
but  also  of  mathematical  principles  and  processes.  Us 
number  of  persons  engaged  tn  such  occupations  is  smalL 
Many  other  occupations  call  for  some  knowledge  of  nmlhe- 
matical  results.  A  knowledge  or  use  of  mathematical  resiilta 
is,  however,  a  far  different  thing  from  a  knowledge  of  math* 
ematical  principles  and  processes  or  the  ability  to  dcrire 
mathematical  results.  In  the  majority  of  occupations  which 
involve  the  use  of  matfaematicid  results  those  who  cmpk^ 
them  eommooly  depend  on  fairly  simple  formulas  which 
ordinarily  are  reduced  to  arilbmutical  terms  in  tables.  Tliit 
IB  recognized  by  Schultze; ' 

The  majority  of  business  or  professional  CAlUngs  require  M 
algebra,  geometry,  or  trigonometry,  aiid  eveu  the  prolessiotis  wlflA 
use  those  subjects  do  so  to  a  much  smaller  extent  than  is  gentnSj 
suppusrd.  There  are  navigators,  surveynre.  and  engineers  wbo 
make  their  caleulatlous  in  an  almost  meelianical  manner,  without 
having  jH^rfeetly  clear  notions  of  the  uiidtirlyinjj  uiatJiematicil 
principles.  Only  fur  those  few  men  who  become  original  de^agrurt 
and  investigators  is  true  maihematicat  skill  and  knowledge  iwii»- 
pcnsablc. 

And  by  Smith :  • 

It  is  well  to  understand,  in  the  Brst  place,  that  geam«(ry  it 
not  studied,  aud  never  tms  been  studitMJ,  heeaitse  o(  its  pontiit 
ulility  in  comaien-iul  life  op  oven  in  llie  workshop. , .  . 


'  Young.  J,  W.  A-  op.  ciL.  p.  1*.  '  SchuIUc  A,,  op.  oL,  p.  18. 

■  Smith,  D.  £..  The  Teacking  qf  Geometry,  [>p.  7,  80; 
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the  facts  (of  Reomctry)  that  a  skilled  mechanic  nr  an  enf^neer 

i  ever  need  could  be  taught  in  a  few  lessons.   All  the  rest  is 

er  obvious  or  is  commercially  and  Iccfuiically  useless. 

['he  actual  anLOiint  of  algebra  needed  by  a  foreman  in  a  maclmie 

op  can  1)C    laughl  in  alxiiit  four  lessons,  and  tlie  geometry  or 

lurntion  that  he  iiee*^)!;  can  be  taught  in  eigtit  lessons  at  the 

iL  The  necessary  tri^oDometry  may  take  el^hl  mure. .  .  . 

values  of   secondary-scbool  mathematics  (or  some 

of  it)  aK  undoubted  for  some  parts  of  certiun  profea- 

is.     They  ore.  however,  less  than  is  commonly  thoufiht 

,  roust  be  considered  as  highly  contingent  for  most  pupils. 

til.  The  propaedeutic  values  of  mathematics. 

[So  completely  is  nature  mathematico]  that  snmc  of  the  more 
ct  natural  sciences,  in  particular  a.<itronnmy  and  physics,  are 
(a  their  tbeorctie  phases  largely  rtiathemalical  in  character,  while 
Other  sciences  which  have  bitltcrto  been  comp>elled  by  the  com- 
plexity of  tlieir  phenumeua  and  the  iiicxactitudt:  of  their  data  to 
mruun  descriptive  and  empirical,  are  developing  towards  the 
kBathematical  ideal,  proceeding  upon  the  Fundamental  assumption 
tluit  mathematical  relations  enX  between  the  forces  and  the 
Jihenomeua,  and  that  nothing  sUort  of  the  discovery  and  forniula- 
tioosof  these  relations  wotdd  constitute  definitive  knonlctlge  of  thu 
subject,  Progre&s  i-t  measured  by  the  closeness  of  the  approxima- 
tion to  this  ideal  formulation.' 

;  Tbftt  a  knowledge  of  mathematical  results,  prineiple*,  and 
is  requisite  for  advanced  work  in  the  various  sci- 
mental  and  social  as  well  as  material,  is  obvioua. 
leutic  values  are  real  values  for  the  study  of  mathe- 
It  should  be  obvious,  however,  that  for  secondary- 
lool  pupils  those  values  are  limited  and  contingent.    As 
>pa5dcutic  for  secondary-school  science  and  theelementaiy 
ietioe  courses  in  college  the  values  of  secondary-school 
ithematics  Is  commonly  over-estimated,  though  attention 
has  frequently  been  called  to  the  very  small  amount  of 
Young,  i.  W.  A.,  op.  eit.,  p.  15;  cf.  Schultcc,  A.,  op.  cii.,  p>  16. 


Diatheniaticnl  knowledge  required   for  effective  study  d 
pliysics  and  clicniiatry.  Thus  Milliken: ' 

There  is  no  malhematies  needed  in  clemmtAry  pltysies  even  u 
it  is  now,  except  llie  simplest  alfiebraic  ec|uations  witU  owe  ni> 
knowu,  uud  the  single  geometrical  propositiou  of  the  proporlioii- 
oJity  uf  the  sides  of  similar  triangles. 

On  the  whole  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  nuniberol 
pupils  for  whom  the  propaKieutic  values  of  the  study  nf 
mathematics  are  appreciably  important  is  relatively  smiJI. 
l)eingsoniewhnt  less  than  the  nunilier  of  puE>il>i  who  continue 
their  education  bcj.'ond  the  secondary-school  stage. 

212.  Direct  values  limited  and  contingent.  Critics  of  the 
study  of  supra-aritliinetkal  mathcniulics  are  almost  unani- 
Dious  in  their  judf^mcnts  that  the  study  of  algebra,  peon*- 
try,  and  other  higher  mathematics  in  the  secondary  school 
as  they  are  at  present  orgauized,  cannot  be  justified  foraH 
pupils  or  even  for  any  large  proportion  of  pupils  on  the  baU 
of  their  direct  and  specific  values.  Thus  Schultze:  * 

If  mathematics,  however,  had  no  value  as  a  mental  dlscipliati 
its  teaching  in  the  seetinJary  schools  cuuM  hardly  be  juslifirf 
solely  on  grounds  of  its  bread-and-butter  value. 

And  Karpinski:  * 

Tlie  praeticftl  side  of  mat-hematics  has  frequently  been  tfett- 
empliii^izeil  in  popular  diseiisaion-i  of  its  function.  ,  . .  And  jft. 
were  we  to  confine  the  instruction  in  oritlimetic.  ReomeUy,  al|rfbtt. 
ajid  trigonometry-  to  these  phases  width  enjoy  a  a-iwonable  Bk**- 
ure  of  actual  application,  the  time  devoted  to  these  subjects  caM 
be  cut  ia  half.  Mathematical  tns^tnjction  must  justify  iUtll  v 
educational  material  aside  from  it^  applieil  values. 


'  Millikm.  It,  A.|  School  and  Societ}/,  vol.  ui,  p.  167. 
'  Sf-Jiultzc.  A.,  op.  eit.,  p.  18. 
>  Karpiiuki,  L.  C^  p.  132.  of  Johoatoo,  C.  H.  (Editor),  UifkSdiad 
Education. 
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And  Young: ' 

The  average  citizen  has  but  little  need  of  mAtTtematicAl  facts. 
Of  even  opjMirluQity  tu  ujie  Uieiii  Ix^^'utitl  tlic  aicrc^t  tilenieiiLa  of 
axithtaetic. 

In  interpreting  such  stntcmrnts  as  these  three  facts 
should  be  kept  in  mind:  (1)  that  the  direct  and  specific  val- 
ues of  algebra,  gcnraetry,  and  nthcr  secondary-school  mathe- 
matics as  at  present  organized  must  always  be  limited  to 
Ttain  groups  of  pupils  and  cartiot  be  universal;  (3)  that 
ley  are  contingent  ratlier  than  certain;  (3)  that  tiie  state- 
lenta  refer  to  raatheraatica  as  organized  into  systematie 
noes,  wherein  logical  and  purely  mathemnticaf  relation- 
ips  determine  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  materials  and 
!ie  methods  of  their  presentation  in  teaching.  Points  (I) 
id  (3)  have  already  Ix-en  considered.  PoiiiL  (3)  dc3er\"C3 
mc  further  consideration. 

For  puj^ils  who  may  become  malhematical  specialists  or 
may  have  opportunity  to  employ  mathematical  facts, 
idples.  and  processes  extensively  in  advanced  work, 
stematic  and  logically  organized  courses  in  algebra, 
Bcometrj*.  and  other  higher  mathematics,  are  justified  on  the 
bo^is  of  their  direct  values.  For  other  pui)ils  no  auch  justi- 
fication can  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain 
athemalical  facts,  principles,  and  processes,  involved  in 
bose  subjects,  which  arc  of  sufficiently  common  applica- 
ion  in  the  affairs  of  life  to  warrant  their  acquirement  on  the 
«rt  of  many  if  not  most  indi\'iduab.  Here  arc  to  be  con- 
idcred  elements  ela&sifiofl  by  Yocum: " 

(I)  AI!  mathematical  malerial  specifically  useful  to  those  not 
pccialists,  that  is  sufficiently  many-sii:[wl  and  recurring  in  its 
plications  or  essential  in  some  unique  usefulness,  to  be  made 

iiiiite  and  certain  fur  all.  .  .  . 


'  Voung,  J.  W.  A.,  op.  cit.t  p.  18. 

'  Yocum.  A.  D..  "  Nlathcinntica  m  &  Means  to  Culture  and  Di«;ip[iiH&' 
%  Mathematiea  Teacher,  vo\.  yi,  pp.  136-37. 
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(9)  AH  mathematical  material  siifRciently  useful  to  thow 
specialists  tt'lii(!li,  wliile  not  sufficiently  many-sided  and  recur 
to  Ih?  made  certain  for  all,  is  many-sided  and  recurTiug  enough  i 
Rtruii((  enough  in  its  e^isatiuuiJ  or  emoliuoal  appeal  to  be  ptvsaii 
fat  such  individual  comprehension  and  retention  as  may  resnlL 

Recognition  of  the  importaace  of  some  mnthoiuati 
facts,  principles,  and  processes  for  Uie  majority  of  iudivid' 
uals,  on  the  basis  of  direct  and  specific  values,  would  justil 
the  organization  of  a  course  in  mathematics  to  meet 
needs  common  to  most  individuals.    Such  a  course 
include  those,  and  only  those,  ntatheniutical  facts,  prin< 
and  processes  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
practical  applications  in  the  livea  of  most  people,  inv 
elements  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  sucli  o' 
maUienialics  as  may  be  appropriate.   Some  sucli  cour^  o( 
"composite"  or  *' combined"  mathematics  might  well  fin 
its  place  in  the  junior  high  school  where  it  would  serve  no 
only  to  pro^nde  useful  mathematical  knowledges  to  thosi 
who  will  leave  school  early  and  to  those  wiio  will  not  further 
study  mathematics,  but  would  also  serve  as  a  valuable  prog' 
nostic  factor  for  those  who  would  later  in  the  senior  high 
school  undertake  the  systematic  study  of  algebro,  geometry 
or  other  higher  mathematics.    Such  further  mathematical 
knowledges  as  may  be  appropriate  to  industrial  or  other 
vocational  courses  should  be  provided  in  tlie  vocatioua 
courses  themselves  in  direct  comiection  with  their  vocatiooa 
applications. 

2 13.  Indirect  values  claimed :  number  and  space  concepts. 
Among  claims  sometimes  made  for  the  study  of  mathemat- 
ics is  the  daim  that  it  develops  number  and  space  concepti 
which  are  fundamental  elements  in  mental  life.  Thus  the 
National  Committee  of  Fifteen  states:  ' 

*  Xfl-tional  Committee  of  Fi/te«n.  f'imai  Report  on  O^omttrt  SyBahiu, 
Tht  Maihemaim  Teaaker,  vd,  v,  p.  44. 


Tlie  study  of  gcoirn^tr^'  leads  also  to  bu  sppredstioii  of  Uie 
adcncc  «f  oue  Beometrk-  mB^Ditucte  oo  oiiotilcr,  in  otllur  nvords 
the  tangible  cottocpt  o( /u'nctionality^ 

Tilt!  study  of  gLtimcLry  cultivate;)  uparc  intuition  and  an  apprc- 
ntion  of  and  control  over  form*  exUting  in  tlie  material  world, 
licli  can  be  wcured  frota  do  other  topic  in  Gm  high  scliool  cur- 
tulum. 

Likewise  Ute  study  of  algebra  has  frequenlly  been  urged 
;  a  means  of  extending  tlie  concept  of  number  rektions 
I  desirable  limits  beyond  Ibe  concrete  tield  of  aritlinietic. 
ieyond  doubt  number  and  space  conce]>ts  play  an  important 
art  in  the  interpretation  of  all  quantitative  phenomena.  It 
uld  be  difficult  to  say.  however,  wlietlier  additions  tc  such 
leepts  us  arithmetic  lias  developed  arc  important  enough 
t  the  majority  of  individuals  to  justify  ajiy  extensive  study 
'  algebra  or  geometry.  None  but  an  a-priori  or  empirical 
nswer  can  be  given  to  this  question. 
Closelj'  related  to  the  development  of  number  and  space 
elatious  is  the  development  of  "the  language  of  inathc- 
latics."   Thus  Karpinski; ' 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  Uial  like  the  mother-tongue  thu 
inguage  of  matViematirs  is  employed  in  the  daily  life  of  tlie  child; 
formulate  this  in  the  language  of  the  psychologist  there  is  a 
elated  body  of  apperceptive  material  already  present  in  the  child 
IHUKiousncsa. 

The  literature  of  almost  all  fields  of  science  (in  t]ic  brnad- 
t  senste  of  that  term)  is  replete  with  "  mathematical  lan- 
guage," and  the  "general  reader  "  should  have  some  un- 
derstanding of  it.  Again,  however,  research  is  necessary  to 
Hetermine  how  far  supra-arithmetical  study  is  necessary  for 
ihe  development  of  "  mathematical  language  "  valuable  for 
the  average  individuaL  None  but  empirical  estimates  are 
present  possible. 

>  Korpioflkl.  L.  C,  op,  eU.,  p.  138. 


214-  Mathematics  and  the  transfer  of  improved  effideot 
Froui  the  time  of  its  iiilruduciioii  into  the  prugraui  <d  b 
secoudury  scboul  Uie  study  of  ma.theiuatics  haa  been  jiutifil 
by  its  advocates  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  basis  of  j 
values  as  a  means  of  "  mental  discipline."  With  the  growi 
realization  of  the  Uniitations  of  its  direct  values  and  tbi 
contingent  cliaracter  greater  and  greater  emphasis  has  bn 
placed  on  the  disciplinary  values  of  secondary-school  maUi 
matics.  Thus  Schultze:  ^ 

Mathcmatirs  is  primarily  taught  on  account  of  the  mental  toj 
iriK  it  alTurJs  and  ouly  scooacluriJy  uu  uccomit  of  the  kuuwle4s> 
facts  it  imparts. 

Thus  ako  Smith : ' 

Ilcre,  then,  ia  the  dominating  value  of  geometry,  ita 
an  exerrisc  in  lo^io,  an  h  invuus  of  mt;ut»l  trniiiing.  as  a  dii 
in  the  habits  of  neatness,  order,  dihgeuee,  und  »bove  all,  of  he 

Likewise  Young:'  ^M 

But  the  facts  of  matliematics,  important  and  valuable  as  tfi 
are,  are  not  the  strou^t^l  jusLilit-alioii  for  the  study  of  the  »ubj« 
by  at!  pupih.  Still  mure  important  than  the  subject  mailer 
mathomntic^  is  tlie  fact  that  it  exemplifies  mttst  tj-pically,  charl 
and  simply  certain  modes  of  thought  which  ore  of  the  utn 
importance  to  every  one. 


mti 


Since  mathematics  is  a  pToferential  if  not  a  required! 
in  most  secondary  schools,  and  since  such  general  study 
mathematics  cannot  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  direct  vaiij 
iilonc,  it  is  clear  that  the  problem  of  the  possibility,  metbfl 
iind  amount  of  the  transfer  or  spread  to  non-mathematii 
fields  uf  ImprovL'd  efficiency  (gained  in  and  through  the  stu 

■  Scliultze.  A..  Tke  Teackmg  i^  Mcdfumatiea  in  the  S*ieandarp  Sth 

p.ia. 

*  Smitli,  D.  E..  The  Tetichir'u  of  Elcmfniar}/  M athematie;  p.  239. 

*  Yuitng,  J.  W.  A.,  Till-  Tt^iing  oj  Moihttnaiic$  in  the 
the  SucondiiTjf  ScJiool,  p.  17. 
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lathemattcs  is  by  far  the  most  important  problem  to  be 
isidt'rctl  in  connection  with  the  vaJiies  of  the  study  of 
mJury-scliool  mathematics.    No  tlieor.v  can  justify  the 
;riptiou  of  miitheniiitics  or  any  other  study  for  all  pu- 
is in  the  secondary  school.  On  the  other  hand,  if  exten- 
re  transfer  \*alues  can  be  established  for  thut  subject,  its 
sition  as  a  leading  study  in  the  secondary  school  can  be 
stifled.    If  transfer  valnes  are  lacking  or  insigniiicant, 
ithemalica  must  cease  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in 
lost  curriculums. 
II      It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  study  of  mathematics 
affonis  abundant  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  numerous 
•Valuable  mental  trails,  that  its  subject-matter  is  peculiarly 
)ted  to  the  development  of  those  traits  as  far  as  they 
%y  be  applied  to  mathematical  conleut,  and  that  the  ma^ 
lis  of  mathematics  lend  themselves  readily  to  manipnla- 
m  for  whatever  purpose  dasired.  The  ituportaiit  question 
,of  course:  Can  those  traits  be generahzed,  divorced  from 
ithematica]  content,  and  utilized  in  their  improved  effi- 
!ney  for  other  content  and  other  situations  in  life? 
Before  attempting  to  answer  that  question,  it  is  well  to 
SDsider  just  what  traits  are  commonly  claimed  by  propo- 
its  of  mathematical  study  in  t  lie  secondary  school  to  afford 
jch  improved  cfficiencj'.    Most  prominent  amonj?  those 
Ills  arc  those  involved  in  reflective  thinking  (rea-wning).' 
Its  claim  has  been  considered  specifically  in  Chapter  XI 
id  little  more  can  be  said  here.    It  may,  however,  l»e  re- 
eated  (a)  that  such  transfer  is  possible;  (b)  that  the  method 
transfer  depends  on  the  ordinary  laws  of  dissociation; 
that  the  extent  of  such  transfer  depends  on  the  dep-ee 
I  which  materials  are  organized  and  presented  so  as  to  make 
inditions  favorable  for   disawiation.    It    may  further  be 
repeated  that  whatever  transfer  is  possible  it  caiuiot  be 
,  SchulUe,  A^  oj>.  cit..  vi>.  lS~itii;  Vvuugr  J.  W.  A.,  op-  «<.,  W'  V^J^' 
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expected  to  operate  automatically  in  all  cAacs  but  sboi 
\>c  aimed  at  definitely.    Tlic  amount  of  actual  transfer 
conditioned  both  by  the  character  of  subject  matter 
also  by  the  methods  employed. 

Ill  additiuQ  to  the  claim  made  for  the  transfer  of  «bi 
in  reasoning  the  many  claims  commonly  made  for  trai 
values  include  the  following: '   (a)   development  of 
*'l>ower  of  concentration";  (b)  devclo[>ment  of  the  " 
struclive  imaftinalion";   (c)   growth  of  "mental  sdf- 
ance";  C*')  development  of  "character";  (e)  capacity 
"generalizing  conceptions";  (J)  cultivation  of  "reve 
for  the  truth";  (g)  cultivating  the  "habit  of  eelf-scruli 
etc.  That  these  desirable  nieiilal  traits  may  be  exercised 
the  study  o£  mathematics  is  undisputed.  The  centra! 
1cm,  however,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  problem  of 
transferability,  and  the  validity  of  the  claims  that  mall 
matics  may  foster  such  general  traits  must  be  tested 
theories  of  the  method  and  extent  of  transfer  in 
Here  in  particular,  however,  one  must  be  on  guard 
the  conception  that  separate  "faculties'*  w  "powei* 
concentration,   attention,   constructive  imagination, 
exist.    For  the  rest  the  dIscussioQ  of  the  general  pi 
of  trnnsfer  in  Chapter  XI  mu.st  here  suffice. 

215.  Characteristics  claimed  to  favor  transfer  vali 
The  first  couditimi  for  the  successful  transfer  of  inipi 
efficiency  is  that  the  trait  which  it  is  desired  to  transfer 
developed  in  connection  with  the  content  of  the  trandi 
study.    In  the  general  discussion  of  transfer  values  it 
suggested  that  subjects  of  study  differ  in  tlie  degree  in  wl 
favorable  conditions  are  afforded  for  the  exercise  of 
desired  trait  and  that  the  transfer  of  improved  efficieno' 
primarily  conditioned  by  the  character  of  Uie  original  trwn- 
ing  material.   Secondary-school  studies  di0er  in  the  estiat 

*  C7.  SdiulUe.  A..op.dL,p^.tti-i7:\'aaas.J.  W.  A..op.eit,vp.**P 
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which  desirable  mental  traits  may  be  cKcrciiiicd,  in  Uie 
less  of  the  materials  for  purposes  of  manipulation  ia 
iching,  and  in  the  character  of  the  materials  ns  aheady 
;anizcd  for  teaching.  In  these  three  respects  mathematics 
isessea  advantages  over  many  subjects  of  study.  Tlie 
iterialii  of  mallicmatics,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  sim- 
it  to  tl»e  most  complex,  may  be  manipulated  almost  at 
,  tiius  permitting  the  arrangement  of  conditions  most 
irorablc  to  dissociation.  The  organi:^ation  of  materials 
the  field  of  mathematics  has  been  determined  from  the 
Wt  for  purposes  of  teaching.  With  regard  to  the  ready 
nipulation  of  malerials  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  trans- 
values matliemalics  shares  prominence  with  the  language 
idies.  With  regard  to  the  certainty  and  accuracy  of  its 
ita  it  supersedes  all  other  subjects.  With  regard  to  the 
iportunity  wliieh  it  affords  for  the  exercise  of  valuable 
EDtal  traits  most  desirable  to  transfer,  if  possible,  it  is 
Ualed  by  few  and  surpassed  by  none  of  the  other  subjects 
the  program  of  the  secondary  school. 
3i6.  Rugg's  erperiment  The  majority  of  investigations 
igned  to  determuie  elements  of  transfer  have  dealt  with 
ory  or  sense  and  perceptual  factors  and  for  the  most 
rl  under  laboratory  rather  tlian  school  conditions. 
nong  the  most  noteworthy  transfer  investigations  con- 
mecl  directly  with  subjects  of  study  and  conducted  under 
lool  (college)  conditions  is  that  of  Rugg,  who  alteiiipled 
determine  tlic  transfer  effect  of  the  study  of  descriptive 
Dmetry  by  college  students.  The  Umitations  of  space  per- 
il here  only  the  Summary  of  Conclusions  arrived  at  by 
Igg:' 

The  study  of  d^^scriptive  geometry  (under  ordinary  classrooiu 
oditions  throughout  a  semester  of  fifteen  weeks)  in  which  audi 

'  RiWH.  n.  O.,  TMe  ExjvrimeHlat  fMi-rmir\alion  of  Affiilul  fJUriplins 
^•■Wo.V  Studie*^  pp.  1 14-1  j.  fl.  (fuotcil  wilt  Hit  peimiia'um  ol  Ihe  pub- 
r*"^  Warwick  sdU  York. 
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natural  and  not  undue  consideration  a  given  to  practice  in 
Dujtrtcal  vinuaJization  as  is  necessary  for  tlie  soliitioa  of  d« 

IjeomeLr.v  i>n>l>Iwns  operates:  — 

(I]  Sub5lautiall.v  to  IncrcEUie  the  students'  ability  in 
problems  requiring  the  nienljJ  manipulation  of  a  gcor 
tuitdre,  the  content  of  wbich  are  distlnotly  different  from  tlic  vi 
coiiU-rit  of  deiK-riptive  geometry  it«elf. 

(•i)  Subs  tan  tially  to  increase  the  students'  abibty  in 
problems  re<]uirti)^  the  mental  inaui))ululioii  of  apaciul  dt 
uf  a  sli^tly  K^'otuetrical  I'liurueter,  i.e.,  problcjus  utilizing  Um*  I 
{lanienLal  deinuiila  of  geometry  (the  point,  tine,  and  plane). ' 
apart  from  u  geometnVul  setting,  and  in  sucIl  fonn  as  to  offer  I 
geometrical  aids  in  solution. 

(3)  Btibstantially  to  increase  the  students'  ability  ia  soil 
problems  requiring  mental  manipulation  of  spaeial  elements  • 
eompletely  non-gconictrlcal  nature,  i.e.,  problems  in  wliidi 
struij^lit  line  and  plane  do  not  appear  in  any  way  wlmlsoevj 

(4)  The  training  effect  of  such  study  in  deacriptive 
operates  more  efficiently  in  those  problems  whose  visual 
more  closely  resembles  that  of  the  training  course  itself. 
those  problems  wlioiie  imagery  content  is  composed  of  coaxi 
tions  of  poiiiCa,  lines,  and  planes,  and  in  which  the  caniinuUti 
the  manipjilating  mopBmcnU  apptoacJies  the  continuity  qf  thoti  I 
the  training  cfinrte. 

The  possibility  of  one  dTseiplinary  outcome  of  a  speciBc 
subject,  i.e..  the  ability  in  the  mental  maaipulftUoa  ul  spoci 
lueiits,  has  been  establislied  in  this  investigation.    The 
mentor  lielievcs  that,  in  general,  disciplinary  outcomes  of  scl 
Ktudics  will  l>e  found  in  the  abovc-Ifsted  ogenncs  of 
i.e.,  llie  development  of  concepbi  of  method  in  analysing  'prohbw 
Btluationg  and  ijr]|fiinizing  methofU  of  procedure,  the  liabitua 
of  reaction  to  specific  cues,  the  development  of  attitudes  of  ( 
tation  and  familiarity  with  tlie  type  of  situation  to  be  met,  and  I 
extension  of  tlie  range  of  ulLeution. 

The  numerous  difficulties  whicli  surround  the  invpstipit 
in  sucli  a  study  as  that  conducted  by  liuf^g  prevent  us  I 
accepting  the  conclusions  reached  otherwise  tlian  aaso( 
ti%'e  and  tentative.  Many  more  investigations  in  this  6c 
must  be  made  before  any  assured  judgment  can  be  ni 
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1 217.  Criticism  of  mathematics  as  now  organized.  In  the 
iing  diiiciis^irm  jjoveral  jxiints  have  been  raised  which 
some  basis  for  LTiticism  of  tlie  economy  of  the  study 
mathematics  as  at  present  organized  in  the  American 
>ndary  school. 

)  Previoualy,  atlentiou  was  called  to  the  common  fal- 
of  assumtnff  values  for  a  wliole  subject  on  the  basis  of 
which  are  valid  for  parts  only  of  that  subject.    This 
icy  is  found  in  the  tendency  to  ussi^  universal  values 
secondary-school  mathematics  on  the  basis  of  vnhies 
ihich  are  valid  for  elementary  phases  of  the  field  (arith- 
etJcal  material)  only.    The  resultant  emphasis  on  direct 
Jues  of  the  study  of  algebra  and  geometry  is  unjustified. 
(2)  (Current  teaching  of  secondary-school  mathematics 
Dmmonly  errs  in  expecting  to  take  place  too  much  transfer 
!  mental  traits  exercised  in  the  study  to  non-mathematical 
It  also  errs  in  expecting  such  transfer  as  may  be 
for  to  take  place  autonialically  and  without  proper 
>viston  for  fostering  dissociation.  Teachers  of  malhemat- 
i  must  recognize  that  there  are  no  general  "  faculties  "  such 
concentration,  attention,  memory,  reasoniug,  and  Ilie 
fce,  which  can  be  developed  independently  of  specific  con- 
it.  The  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  valuable  nieth- 
of  mental  activity  may  be  transferred,  that  ideals  of 
curacy,  standards  of  certainty,  and  the  like,  may  l>c  so 
ilished  that  they  Tt-il!  be  generalized  from  a  type  form 
dissociated  from  mathematical  content.   Further,  they 
1st  reali7«  that,  while  a  limited  amount  of  transfer  can  be 
under  almost  any  conditions,  the  desired  amount  of 
nsfcrcan  be  secured  only  when  materials  and  mctliodsof 
:hing  are  deliberately  adapted  to  that  end  and  conditions 
ring  extensive  transfer  are  provided.    It  is  futile  and 
tinal  to  establish  the  study  of  secondary-school  mathe- 
itics  on  the  bu.sis  of  extensive  transfer  values  and  then  to 
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fail  to  meet  the  conditions  necessnrj'  if  any  extensive  amc 
of  transfer  is  to  Ije  accoinplishcd. 

(S)  Attempts  to  empiinsize  applied  mathematics  do 
meet  the  conditions  favorable  to  extensive  transfer.  Vain 
nbte  thoti(^h  applied  mnthenwtticH  is  and  important  tli< 
"R'al"  probleius  may  be,  their  function  is  to  attain 
vahies  and  not  to  foster  conditions  favorable  for  transfer^ 
It  is  a  tenable  thi^is  that  for  niojst  pupils  pure  mathei 
is  superior  to  H|>plied  mutlietnatics  because  of  its 
transfer  vulucs.  Thus  Colvin:  ^ 

We  may  then  ttinclude  that  pure  Hcienee  is  of  sreater  dia 
ary  value,  becauae  (1)  through  the  facts  which  it  prL-;icnt& 
of  pnx-eilurc  and  of  trutli  may  be  devdopLvl  wliic-h  function  ill 
wider  liutnan  expepieafc.  greatly  to  the  uplift  of  the  race;  (*) 
content  and  method  of  pure  arience  is  such  that  it  has  a  br 
field  of  application  liiari  has  apptic-d  scimc«,  and  caafuoclionail 
identical  or  similar  element   in  more  situations  than  can  at 
scieiKT;  (3)  the  emotion  which  the  pure  seeking  after  truth  i 
is  higher  and  leas  likely  to  he  deadwwd  by  other  emotions  thoDI 
the  ifleals  of  rconomir  improvement  and  soci^  betterment,  wli 
arc  the  ideals  of  applied  scienee. 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  applied  forms  of  mathe 
have  their  place,  and  an  important  place  in  the  program 
studies,  but  that  importance  attaches  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  on  tlie  basis  of  ita  direct  values  for 
groujjs  of  pupils. 

(4)  The  fact  that  justification  can  l>e  found  for  the  t 
iuft  of  secondary-scliool  mathematics  on  the  basis 
indirect  values  and  the  fact  that  those  values  art  not  limit 
to  special  curriculum  groups  of  pupils  do  not  juslih,-  any 
assumption  that  all  pupils  should  study  algebra  and  geome^ 
try.  The  common  requirement  of  the  study  of  algebra  and 
geometry  oo  the  part  of  all  pupils  is  opposed  to  llie  concvp 

'  Colvin,  S,  S.,  Th*  Leanying  Froctjm.  pp.  849-30  tt  eirc.    QuoUtl  "Ml 
the  pcnniMion  o(  the  publishers,  Tlic  MftouiiJIun  Cuuipuiy. 
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an  that  individual  differences  in  capacities,  interests,  and 
Iture  activities  must  be  recognized.    This  is  true  whether 
accept  or  reject  indirect  values. 

(5)  From  whatever  angle  we  approach  tlie  problem  of  tlie 
rgunization  of  mathematira  Ibe  present  nicthoH  of  isolating 
rithnictic,  algebra,  and  genrnetry.  and  other  depsirlraents 

'.  mathematics  raises  serious  questions.  K  we  approach  the 

)bleni  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  nature  of  matheniaticH 

.  science,  we  face  tlie  fuct  that  malbeuiatical  thougtit  is  a 

>mplex  unit  and  that  the  various  phases  are  so  interwoven 

lat  separation  is  a  tour  de  force  for  supposed  educational 

ivantaRc.    If  we  approach  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 

;>pIications  of  mathematics,  we  face  at  once  the  fact  that 

various  phases  are  or  may  be  so  interrelated  that  a 

igle  application  may  involve  at  the  same  time  arithmetic, 

ebra.  and  geometry.  If  we  approacli  the  problem  from  the 

ivpoint  of  direct  values,  we  find  that  the  study  of  arithme- 

algehra,  and  geometry  separately,  in  sequence,  and  bs 

Dfnplelciy  organized  sciences  is  wasteful  of  time  and  energy 

Httle  suited  to  the  etrective  application  of  direct  values. 

lally.  if  we  approach  the  problem  from  the  viewpoint  of 

ct  values,  we  find  that  tlie  separation  in  learning  of  the 

ious  phases  of  the  science  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  to 

conditions  favorable  for  transfer.    Current  criticism 

1  «>und  in  iLs  insistence  on  a  closer  correlation  of  the  depart- 

its  of  mathematics  in  the  schools.  It  b  not  so  sound  when 

.  ha»^  that  correlation  on  direct  and  applied  values  aloue. 

(6)  In  common  with  other  studies  in  the  secondary  school 
Jthematics  suffers  from  its  isolation.  One  of  the  surest 
lys  in  which  transfer  values  may  be  materialized  from  the 

ly  of  mathematics  is  to  see  that  methods,  ideala,  and  the 

?,  exemplified  in  its  study  may  also  be  exemplified  in  sub- 

:U  dealing  with  content  materia!  of  a  different  sort  and  so 

jgnized  by  the  pupil.   Any  number  of  examijles  afforded 
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must  be  of  relatively  little  value  unless  upplication  is  modi 
in  the  fields  where  the  application  is  desired.  Cniil  th 
teacher  of  mathematics  fully  recognizes  the  fact  that  th 
pupil,  not  the  subject,  is  the  unit  to  be  considered  and  tba 
the  mathematical  experiences  of  the  pupil  constitute  but 
BDiall  part  of  his  total  experieaces.  much  of  the  value  of  tin 
study  of  mathematicit  must,  be  lost.  No  education  can  bt 
successful  unless  the  experiences  of  the  individual  are  uii 
fied.  The  correlation  of  the  work  in  mathematics  with  tbi 
work  in  other  subjects  and  with  experiences  outside  ^ 
school  must  be  effected  if  the  values  of  mathematics  i: 
are  to  be  developed. 

218.  The  order  and  position  of  matbeaiatical  studie* 
The  Committee  of  Ten  recommended  the  earlier  inlnxJne 
tion  of  algebra  and  geometry,  suggesting  that  certain  cle 
mcnta  of  tliose  subjects  be  introduced  into  the  work  oi  iht 
later  grades  of  the  eleraentary  school.  "With  tlie  develop 
merit  of  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  school  systen 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  juuior-semor  high-scbc 
plan,  emphasis  has  b€*n  placed  on  the  earlier  introductii 
of  some  mathematics  now  commonly  restricted  to  the  latH 
grade*.  Reasons  for  this  change  are  the  following:  (l)lb 
study  of  arithmetic  is  prolonged  beyond  desirable  bound 
in  the  American  schools;  (S)  ft  closer  correlation  belwed 
arilhmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  is  desirable;  (3)  maaS 
boys  and  girls  now  leave  school  before  they  come  into  coO" 
tact  with  any  forms  of  algebra  and  geometry ;  (4)  thoae  wbl 
continue  their  education  through  the  high  school  are  delayed 
in  the  acquirement  of  a  valuable  tool;  (5)  at  present  IheonJjf 
opportunity  to  gain  any  knowledge  of  algebra  or  geomttiy 
is  that  afforded  through  the  study  of  either  in  the  fonnof 
complete  and  logically  organized  science;  (6)  the  chjn^ 
from  the  familiar  field  of  arithmetic  to  the  higher  inatiie- 
matics  is  too  abrupt. 
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To  ameliorate  conditions  impHcd  in  tlie  reasons  given  for 
ke  earlier  introduction  of  algebra  and  geometry  it  has  been 
iggeslcd  that  a  courae  or  courses  in '"  composite  "  or  "  com- 
•d  "  mathematics  be  provided  in  the  junior  high  school 
id  thai  logically  organized  courses  in  algebra,  geometry, 
id  other  higher  juathematiL-s  be  reserved  for  the  senior 
^h  school.  The  course  in  "  composite  "  mathematics  in  the 
inior  high  schoat  would  then  be  organized  so  as  to  include 
se  elements  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  which 
ly  be  conaidcrcd  as  of  reasonably  direct  value  to  the  aver- 
individual.    Not  only  would  such  a  course  provide  a 
ignostic  or  prognostic  element  for  later  mathematical 
idy  and  afford  instruction  in  mathematical  elements  most 
ful  directly  to  the  average  person,  but  it  would  also  pro- 
whatever  elements  of  number  and  space  concepts  or  of 
Fmathematical  language"  may  legitimately  be  expected  to 
suit  from  some  contact  with  algebra  and  geometry.    In 
Muior  high  school  provision  could  then  be  made  for  the 
tematic  study  of  algebra,  geometry,  and  other  mattio- 
ities  by  those  mathematically  inclined  and  mathematically 
aable. 


PnoilLEM?  FOR  FTTRTHER  CONSIDERATION 

Compsre  Uic  organizaLLon  af  mathfrinctical  stud)'  in  tlie  Ameriic&D 
(cbools,  in  Pru^itia  bigLer  schools,  ami  in  the  fVenob  lyc^. 
Esamiii^  e!«tDenUir;  textbnoke  in  pli.tKicn  and  r^bc^mi^^ry  la  ascertain 
the  matKem&ticJil  fnct^.  principles,  and  jimi.-essc*  nctcnsary  for  ele- 
mttilary  study  io  those  fieJda.  Do  the  sauic  for  more  a<lvan«d  study 
in  those  fields. 

VVtal  speafic  matlienrntk-ftl  abilities  ate  required  of  the  nrncliinist, 
clrrtrtoiaD.  and  siniilar  arlUnna? 

Wbal  specific  i]iiiUie[Uu.tiail  ubitilies  are  required  of  the  civil  eagjncer? 
—  of  l]i«  mrrlunicnl  engineer?  —  of  Uie  tninlug  engineer? 
\i.  Make  a,  list  of  llie  siipra-nritiirnelicn!  facts,  princTplcs,  and  processes  of 
mathent aliens  Lliat  fipprar  tn  be  sufficiently  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
sffftira  of  life  to  warrant  thuir  induHion  in  u  course  fur  avora^  jiupils 
oa  Uw  biutiii  0/  their  tjjrect  and  practical  valuus. 
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0.  Examine  any  testhonic  tn  geomttry  and  do^ify  the  materijil.t  pmnld 
ttccoriliDKly  as  (u)  they  deal  with  matters  ordinarily  Atx-i^Ccd  u  vaSl 
on  the  liiuis  of  geiivral  cxjitH-irnce;  (i)  tbpy  deal  with  fiicts,  prinn|dev 
or  pmer»«os  vnliinblr  for  tiieir  iip|>1icaUi>n  in  jificnrc  br  ucctlpiliow 
(c)  lh«y  deal  with  Tact"!.  priiicipli:<i,  or  proceasca  themselves  nc*  lis- 
portiuiL  but  forming  the  bosi^  of  important  facts,  priodpltt.  * 
liroceuea. 

7.  WJint  tuv  the  nrgumenta  for  nod  against  the  fwquimnpnt  of  the  rfajf 
nt  ftigphrB  on  tliff  part  of  nil  pupils?  —  gtomcXry? 

8.  Truce  Uie  hlKtorical  dcveEopmeut  of  th«  study  of  mBthcmatira  b  ibe 
American  secoiuinry  srhuol, 

0.  Mubc  a  study  of  college  ndmission  rt^uireromta  in  mathettuttiai. 

10.  What  ore  the  Argiuncnts  for  and  against  the  study  of  algebra  fay  gittf 
—  geometry? 

11,  Deterniine  the  correJation  between  ability  to  perform  the  forniid  ofxi* 
fttiuris  in  algebra  ami  aliUity  to  pcrfurni  applit-d  problfnui. 

Ift.  Determine  the  correlation  between  ability  to  handle  tlie  propoaitiaoi 
of  {geometry  uud  ability  U>  hiii^dle  "origimils." 

13.  Deteruiiae  the  correbLioo  of  ability  in  anliiaetie  and  ubilily  in  a!f]c> 
bm;  between  nrithmrtie  and  geometry;  iietwecn  algebra  and  geomrtT)* 

14.  Determine  the  eorrelBtion  between  aeeiintey  in  handling  algeftra  m 
accuracy  la  copying  a  page  of  printed  Engliab. 
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ai9>  Historical  development.  Though  some  beginnings 
were  niade  in  the  study  of  Uie  uatural  sciences  In  the  aeconii* 
ary  school  through  the  sense-realism  movement  of  the  seven- 
teenth centxiry,  no  appreciable  study  of  natural  scienoe 
found  a  place  in  the  secondary  scliool  uiitU  the  Utter  put 
of  the  eigliteenth  century,  or  even  until  the  begtnntoj!  of 
Uie  nincleeuUi  century.  Its  real  beginning  was  found  in  the 
development  of  the  renlsckule  and  academy  as  a  part  of  the 
expansion  of  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school  wtpi^ 
cliaracterized  those  movements.  In  America  no  natunl 
science  was  found  in  the  colonial  grammar  school.  rVoni  the 
inception  of  the  academy  movement.  howe\ep,  the  natural 
sciences  found  an  increasingly  important  place  in  the  secoad- 
ary  school.  By  the  beginning  of  the  high-school  movement 
the  time  was  rijw  for  the  introduction  of  natural  science  isto 
the  program  of  the  public  secondary  school. 

In  the  first  litgh  scIiool  established  (the  Boston  EngBsh 
Classical  School,  opened  in  I82I)  "natural  philoaopli^ 
(physics),  including  astronomy"  was  requiral  of  otl  pupil* 
in  the  last  year  of  the  course.  By  the  regulations  of  lUi^ 
S14  natural  philosophy  was  required  in  the  second  year  of  lli« 
coupse  in  tliat  school  and  "  a  course  of  experimental  IcetuKS 
on  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy"  in  the  last 
year.  In  addition  Blair's  Elements  of  Art^  and  Seimcet  irt> 
prescribed  for  the  first  year  of  the  course.  In  the  Girls*  Wgh 
School  of  Boston  (established  in  1830)  natural  philosophy 
was  a  prescribed  study  in  the  second  year  of  the  cour» 
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lemistry  in  the  third  year,  and  botany  was  made  an  elective 
tiidy.  No  nalural-st-ience  study  was  required  by  law  in  a 
ubiic  high  school  until  the  prescription  by  the  law  of  lft57 
I  Massachusetts.  By  this  law  high  schools  in  that  State 
ft're  required  to  give  instruction  in  natural  philosophy, 
ticmistry,  and  botany.  In  addition  all  high  schools  in  tou'ns 
r  four  thousand  inhabitants  or  over  were  required  by  that 
tw  to  provide  instruction  in  astronomy  and  {"CohiKy.  Such 
roinsions  remained  in  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts  until 
898  when  all  natural-science  subjects  were  made  permia- 
ivc.  Interest  in  the  study  of  tlie  natural  sciences  develoiK-d 
liter  tban  the  public  biKh  schools.  Thus  in  1840  (when 
here  were  less  than  eighteen  hiwh  schools  in  the  State)  170 
owns  in  Massachusetts  claimed  to  provide  instruction  in 
Jitural  philosophy,  58  to  provide  instruction  in  astronomy, 
nd  57  to  provide  instruction  in  chemistry. 
The  entrance  of  natural  sciences  into  the  program  of 
ludies  of  the  pubUc  secondary  scliool  was  in  answer  to  the 
merest  in  and  the  development  of  tlie  natural  sciences  dur- 
Rg  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  must  be 
oted,  however,  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  taught  as 
iformational  sub  jec ts  and  with  little  reference  to  their  logical 
rganization  as  sciences  in  the  technical  sense  of  that  term, 
'uruig  the  early  period  laboratory  work  was  all  but  unknown 
id  httle  apphed  work  was  done  except  in  experiments  by 
te  teacher.  Witli  the  possible  exception  of  requirements 
ir  certain  courses  in  such  colleges  as  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
:hoDl  at  Harvard,  the  earliest  recognition  of  a  natural 
:ience  for  college  entrance  was  that  of  physical  geotjrapby 
,  Harvard  and  Michigan  in  IHTO,  Natural  philosophy  was 
st  recognized  for  college  entrance  at  Syracuse  University 
1873  and  in  1876  entrance  examinations  were  conducted 
,  Harvard  in  elementarj'  botany,  the  rudiments  of  physics, 
liemistry,  and  descriptive  astronomy.    Lalwratory  work 
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as  a  part  of  the  study  of  natural  science  accepted  for 
sioii  to  collcj^e  was  first  inaugurated  at  Harvard  in  18 
The  study  of  the  natural  sciences  during  the  secoo 
of  the  nineteenth  century  spread  to  almost  all  fields,  i^ 
during'  the  last  quarter  of  the  centiirj',  numerous  nil 
science  subjects  wei-c  found  in  different  high  -schoo! 
practices  were  widely  variable.  Hence,  in  1894-98  th^ 
mittee  of  Ten  attempted  to  organize  and  stimdardii 
secondary-school  work  in  the  natural  sciences.  For  tli 
years  of  high-school  work  in  the  natural  sdences  il 
gested  the  following  program. 

Table  CXXX  • 


SubiHt 


B«U.iir»rfOi)l«Ey  ' 

AnlruninikV 

Mtilm  rotiicr 

Chemutry - 

UtoUMTy  or  pb^UDg- 

riiphj' 

At,Ma!ny.     pbytlol- 

ogy.  hygiciie, . 

Total       nxlursl 
•decoc . . . 


Oradt 


IV  1 


I-IV 


tinnier  itf  pctiodi  t"^  "^f^  '>'"(  pnpottum  if, 


;i.s 


icientiJSc 
natu 


■melJi 


Umgangt 
umm 


P"' 


M  S 


P*- 


*  Conmittr*  or  Ted,  Htfort  an  Ssxindaiy  SelntoC  Sliditi,  pp.  49-17  (Butbaii  «( 
•itlJoa).  Cam[nlBtioD  onij  ii^jjingFmiiiit  by  tbc  iiithor. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  acconj 
much  to  organize  the  work  in  the  natural  sciences' 
secondary  school:  (1)  it  tended  to  standardize  the  I 


to  be  studied;  (2)  it  tended  to  standardize  the  order  tn  which 
thtsciences  should  be  studied;  (3)  it  gave  great  impetus  to 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  as  seiences  with  empLasu 
on  laKorfltory  work;  (4)  it  emphasized  the  study  of  some 
naturttl  science  by  every  pupil.  Some  results  of  tlie  recoiii- 
mcndations  of  that  committee,  however,  were  not  so  satis- 
factory: (I)  Uie  committee  failed  to  arrange  the  work  so  as 
J  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  who  left  school  before  the  close 
I  of  the  course;  (2)  its  recommendations  tended  to  organize 
tlie  study  of  the  natural  sciences  in  terms  of  the  subjects 
,  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  capacities  of  the  pupils  and  their 
later  needs;  (3)  it  supported  the  study  of  several  natural 
si'iences  ■which  were  of  questionable  value  (in  a  relative 
sense)  in  the  secondary  school  and  which  in  later  develop- 
ment were  discarded,  at  least  as  separate  subjects  of  study, 
eg.,  astronomy,  geology,  meteorology;  (4)  it  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  need  of  relating  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences 
more  directly  to  life,  especially  with  reference  to  vocations. 

The  status  of  the  study  of  natural  sciences  from  1890  to 

1915  may  be  noted  from  the  figures  presented  in  Table 

CXIX  and  from  its  accompanying  graph  illustrating  the 

trend  of  the  secondarj-  school  program  during  those  years. 

From  those  tigures  it  may  be  seen  that  the  study  of  the 

natural  sciences  has  in  some  cases  noticeably  declined  within 

■the  past  quarter-century.   It  nmst  be  remembered,  however, 

that  applied  forms  of  the  natural  sciences,  not  reported  in 

(the  table  referred  to,  have  markedly  increased  within  that 

iperiod,  e.g.,  agriculture,  general  science,  etc.,  thus  offsetting 

ilargely  the  decline  (real  or  apparent)  in  the  study  of  the 

fSatural  sciences. 

On  the  whole,  three  periods  in  the  devetopmenl  of  the 
ifltudy  of  the  natural  science  in  the  secondary  school  are  to  be 
Idistinguished.  During  the  first  period  (about  1800  to  1870) 
rthc  natural  sciences  were  studied  and  organitted  largely  as 


informational  courses.  During  the  second  period  (ahont 
1870  to  1900)  the  tendency  was  to  organize  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences  according  to  the  denijjnds  of  pure  science. 
The  third  period  (about  1000  to  the  present)  has  been  clmp 
acterized  by  attempts  to  organize  the  study  of  uaturaJ 
sciences  in  part  according  to  their  applications.  This  move- 
ment, however,  is  as  yet  in  its  formative  stage. 

220.  Present  status.  According  to  the  latest  retunu 
available  (1914-15)  the  natural  sciences  are  studied  io 
seeondarj-  schools  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  following 
table. 

TaSLB  CXXXI.    PiTPtLS  BKOAOED  IN  NATtmAIr£ciEKCE 
Studies  1914-lS* 
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II  06% 
14B 
O.H 
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Si 

a 


■  HtTVrt  tf  ikt  Vniud  SlaUt  Cumnirnontn^ EiliiMlSim  (IfllO),  vol.  n,pp-t»t-*>. 

In  the  interpretation  of  these  figures  it  may  be  noted: 
(1)  that  certain  sciences  once  popular  (astronomy  and  ped- 
ogy)  have  almost  disappeared  from  the  programs  of  tk 
public  secondary  schooU;  (2)  that  the  relatively  lai^  nam- 
her  of  pupils  en;;aged  in  the  study  of  physical  geography^ 
in  part  explained  hy  the  fact  that  it  is  commonly  taught  u> 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school  where  about  forty  per  cent 
of  all  pupils  are  enrolled;  (3)  that  botany,  zoology,  six' 
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are  frequently  combined  in  one  course  of  "biol- 
t  which  in  i>arl  explains  the  relatively  large  nmu- 
E>upil<;cnrol]e<lin  Uiosc  .studies;  (4)  tliat  the  relatively 
irollment  in  physiology  is  in  part  expluincd  by  the 
it  its  study  is  a  common  form  oF  legal  prescription 
led  by  "  teinijeranee "  reformers  and  its  leaching 
ilarity  is  frequently  more  apijarenl  than  real;  (5) 
Acience  courses  and  special  fonns  of  aj)plicd-tcience 
ptre  not  reported.  An  increasIjiKly  larjce  number  of 
k  being  enrolled  in  courses  in  "  genera!  science," 
airal  science,  domestic  science,  etc.  In  so  far  as  there 
operly  be  said  to  be  a  usual  course  coveriiiK  the  four 
t  high-school  work  in  the  natural  sciences  it  appears 
follows :  = 


f 


r;  Physical  gnK^aphy  or  petieral  science; 
d  year:  Biology,  or  biological  scieuecs  of  seme  sort; 
year:  Phj-sica: 
h  year:  Chemistry. 

ly  more  tlian  one  unit  of  science  is  required  of  all 
ind  the  proportion  of  pupils  who  study  natural  sci- 
four  full  years  is  almost  negligible. 


^ 


Table  CXXXH 
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In  Prussia  the  study  of  natura!  science  is  required  O 
pupils  Ihrouplirtiit  the  cnHre  course  of  ihc  higher  sch 
for  boys.  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  such  study  isi! 
cated  in  Table  CXXXII.  During  the  earlier  years; 
studied  tlie  biological  stiences,  corresponding  roughly 
"nature  study."  During  the  latter  grades  minerali 
physics,  and  chemistry  are  studied.  H 

In  French  secondary  schools  for  boys  are  taught  MoB 
botany,  geology,  physics,  chemistry,  cosmography,  analt 
and  physiology,  paleontology,  hygiene.  Not  all  pu] 
however,  study  all  those  subjects.  The  general  opdei 
natural-science  studies  in  the  French  secondary  schools 
boys  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table.  H 

Table  CXXXIII.  Pebioos  per  Week  obvotbd  to  Naih 
Science  in  the  Fbencti  Secondabt  Schools  fob  Bon 
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■ 
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1 

From  this  table  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  pcssible  fori 
boys  to  pass  through  the  secondary  school  in  France  with 
any  serious  study  of  natural  seienee,  since  the  science  offe 
in  the  first  cycle  is  largely  an  informational  subject  witli' 
laboratory  work.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  for  b 
to  receive  intensive  instruction  in  natural  snence  in 
second  cycle. 

'^  221.  Values  claimed  for  the  natural  sciences.   Bd 
considering  the  values  claimed  for  the  various  Datunl) 
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CTtccs  as  subjects  of  study  in  the  secondary-school  program 
it  U  well  to  consider  some  of  the  claims  made  for  the  study  of 
natural  science  in  generiJ.  Probably  the  most  thorough- 
going claims  that  hfive  ever  been  made  for  the  values  of  tht 
Study  of  the  natural  sciences  are  those  of  Spencer:  — 

Tliu»  to  the  question  with  which  we  set  out  —  What  knowledge 
ia  of  mixit  worth?  —  the  uniform  reply  is  — ■  Scien<.-e.  This  is  the 
verdict  on  all  the  counts.  For  direct  self-preservation,  or  the 
oatateuance  of  life  and  health,  the  all-important  knowlmilgc  is 
—  Science.  For  that  indirect  self-preservation  which  we  call  ^ain- 
mg  a  livelihood,  the  hnowtedge  of  greatest  value  is — Science. 
For  the  due  discharge  of  parental  functions,  the  proper  guidance 
ii  t^  be  fouitii  only  in  — Science.  For  that  interpi'elation  of  na- 
tional life,  past  and  present,  witliout  which  the  citizen  cannut 
riKhtlj'  regulate  his  conduct,  the  indispensable  key  is  — Science. 
Alike  for  the  most  perfect  production  and  highest  enjoyment  of 
•rt  in  all  ita  forms,  the  needful  preparation  is  atiU  —  Science.  And 
fiir  purpose*  of  discipjine  —  intellectual,  moral,  religious ^ — -the 
most  efficient  study  is.  once  more  —  Science.  The  question  which 
al  first  seemed  so  perplexed,  has  become,  in  the  course  of  our  in- 
quiry, comparatively  simple.  We  have  not  to  estimate  the  degrees 
of  importance  of  different  orders  of  human  activity,  and  different 
ttudie^  as  severally  fitting  us  for  them;  since  we  find  that  the  study 
o!  science,  in  Jls  most  comprehensive  meaning,  is  the  be^t  prepa- 
'fttjoa  for  all  these  orders  of  activity.^ 

According  to  Spencer  not  only  is  science  best  fitted  for 
ttn  education  which  is  to  give  a  knowledge  of  facts,  hut  it  is 
also  best  fitted  to  develop  the  mental  "facultiea"  —  a  con- 
clusion which  he  reaches  by  a  most  naive  course  of  reasoning. 

Having  found  what  is  hcst  for  the  one  end,  we  have  by  implica- 
tion found  wliat  is  best  for  the  otJier.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that 
the  acquirement  of  those  acts  wliich  are  most  useful  for  regulating 
Conduct,  involves  a  menial  exercise  best  fitted  for  strengthenuig  the 
faculties.  It  would  he  utterly  contrary  to  the  economy  of  Nature. 
if  one  kind  of  culture  were  needed  for  tlie  gaining  of  Information 
and  another  kind  were  needed  as  a  mental  gymnastic* 

*  Spewer,  H,,  EducaHmt  chap,  i,  pp.  69-90.  *  Ibid.,  p.  79l 
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Yet  one  thing  more  must  be  added  to  Spencer's  worship 
of  "  Scioncc  " : 

Nol  only  for  inteliectiial  iliscipline  is  Science  the  hest;  hut  abo 
for  mornJ  disripline. 

The  discipline  of  Science  is  superior  to  that  of  our  ordinsry  <do> 
cation  because  of  the  religious  culture  that  it  gives.  It  is  rcligioutt 
too,  Uiasmuch  lu  it  generates  a  profound  rtsport  for.  and  an  im- 
plicit faith  in,  thoee  imiforDi  laws  which  unrlcrlie  all  things  Bt 
acciimulRliing  experiences  the  man  of  science  acquires  a  thnroufh 
belief  in  the  unchanging  relationa  of  plicnoniena  —  in  the  ine\Tt- 
able  eonnection  between  cause  and  conaequenc©  —  in  the  necessity 
of  good  or  evil  results." 

These  claims  set  up  by  Spencer  for  the  values  of  Uie  study 
of  the  natural  scieuoes  are  of  particular  interest  because  they 
embody  almost  all  the  falktciea  commonly  employed  hy 
over-enthusiastic  proponents  of  the  natural  iscieiices.  Those 
fallacies  deserve  some  special  consideration.* 

(1)  Spencer  employs  the  term  "science"  iu  at  least 
lliree  dillerent  senses  which  he  does  not  always  take  the 
trouble  to  distinguish.  At  times  he  uses  the  term  in  a  gen- 
eric sense  equivalent  to  all  organized  kiiowlcdKc  or  "scien- 
tific method";  at  times  he  uses  the  term  with  reference  to 
the  natural  sciences  in  general;  at  times  he  employs  tltf 
term  referring  to  a  special^scieiice,  natural,  social,  or  psy- 
chological. This  confusion  (at  least  for  the  reader)  arisw 
from  tlie  fact  that  for  Spencer  the  social  scienoes  are  bkh 
logical  and  psychological,  and  tliat  psychologj*  is  but  one 
phase  of  biology.  Hence,  without  warning  he  »ki[>s  Ughtiy 
from  the  use  of  the  term  in  one  sense  to  its  use  iu  another- 
The  "word-jingle"  fallacy  is  thus  involved. 

(2)  At  many  points  Spencer's  arguments  involve  a  ralhff 
thorough -going  theory  of  faculty  psychology. 

^  Silencer.  H..  EducaHon,  pp  81.  85.  87. 

*  Cr.  Uipgeneru]  dtsciusion  uf  f£illacie>frec]uently  ■— "I'ttI  Jn  tftr  ***T'** 
of  direct  values,  section  166. 
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(3)  Atlentiou  has  frecjucutly  b«cii  called  to  Um  fact  that 
leucer  Failed  to  dintiuKuish  betweeu  iiubjoet  matter  of 
t  importance  to  the  race  and  to  civiiizatioa  through  a 

it«d  number  of  indiviiJujil  sj^eciatists  aud  subject-matter 
luable  directly  for  all  individuois  —  a  failure  to  distin- 
iaix  between  values  of  use,  consumptioii,  or  appreciation, 
d  values  of  technical  knowledge,  production,  or  accom- 

ihment. 

333.  spencer's  fallacies  perpetuated.    The  weaknesses 
Spencer's  claims  have  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  «nd 

Ppast  decade  or  two  has  seen  moi-e  careful  analysis  of  the 
ues  of  the  natural  sciences  as  subjects  of  study  iu  the 
wcnndary  school.  Nevertheless  writers  of  recent  date  have 
perpetuated  certain  of  bis  fallacies.  For  example,  the  failure 
lo  distinguish  between  the  need  of  scientific  knowledges  and 
ikills  on  the  part  of  some  and  the  need  of  those  knowledges 
lud  skills  on  the  part  of  all  is  a  constant  error.    Thus  Mills: ' 


n\niat 


tX  in  Chemistry?  In  what  way  does  chemistry  touch  the  life 
ol  thr  average  iniug?  Will  a  knowledge  of  rheittistry  prove  of  bene- 
fit to  the  ordinary  laborer,  or  farmer,  or  nie<rhanic,  or  business  man? 
Such  qut^tiuns  have  often  been  aske<.i.  aiid  my  almost  invariable 
Bply  to  Uie  questioner  is,  "Name  anything  about  you  with  which 
duDtislry  has  notliini;  to  do."  It  makes  little  differem^e  as  to  the 
Kpfy  —  cloth,  pnper,  glass,  wood,  brick,  the  body  itself,  the  food 
IKal  we  cat,  and  the  earth  upon  which  we  walk  —  chemistry  teaclies 
1^  tlie  conatitutioQ  of  these  Ix>die8,  of  the  way  ia  which  they  org 

Here  values  of  use,  consumption,  and  appreciation  must  be 
contrasted  sharply  with  values  of  accomplishment,  produc- 
lion,  and  technical  knowledge.   The  former  are  practically 

liversal:  the  latter  are  limited  and  contingent. 

[A  second  fallacy  is  e\-en  more  subtle  and  cannot  be  illus- 

Mjfla,  J.  F...  p.  18S  of  Johnston.  C.  H.  CEditor).  High-School  Erfwahoa, 
Am]  with  Hx  pcrmifisiuu  uf  the  publishers,  Charles  Sfcribncr's  Sona. 
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Irated  by  any  single  quotation.  It  is  found  tn  the  t« 
by  some  writers  to  establish  certain  relatively  uni* 
values  in  connection  with  a  specific  natural  science,  ftj 
physiology,  transfer  those  values  to  science  in  the  gctirt 
sense,  and  finally  to  extend  those  values  to  other  scieno 
with  whidi  tliey  are  but  indirectly  if  at  all  connected.  Th( 
general  values  e.itabli.shed  in  connection  with  biolopc 
sciences  are  frequently  transferred  to  material  sdeort 
A  somewhat  similar  fallacy  is  invoU'ed  when  certain  m 
versal  values  which  may  be  estjiblished  for  specific  psrtsi 
a  science  are  extended  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  that  scmoi 
as  or^'auized  into  a  logical  whole. 

The  third  important  fallacy  commonly  involved  in  claiB 
for  tiie  values  of  the  study  of  natural  science  is  found  i 
dependence  to  an  unjustifiable  extent  on  a  theory  of  tni 
fer,  frequently  involving  an  obsolete  theory  of  facnll 
psychology.  In  this  respect  the  scientist  has  sinned  ew 
more  than  the  others  against  whom  he  has  so  frequent 
charged  error.  So  many  direct  and  specifically  practJi 
values  can  be  shown  for  the  natural  sciences  that  one  tnX 
expect  to  find  the  advocates  uF  the  study  of  natural  scien 
sedulously  avoiding  the  pitfalls  which  have  enticed  theadu 
cates  of  subjects  of  less  practical  application.  Hoirc\i 
such  is  not  the  case.  Thus  of  biology,  which  of  all  the  9 
ence  subjects  least  requires  support  from  a  theory  of  tin 
fer  values,  Pearse  says: 

For  those  who  still  question  the  value  of  biolo^',  it  is  easy  lofl 
aoswera.  From  the  point  of  view  of  menial  Irainuig,  tht;  pM 
study  of  living  things  offers  an  excellent  Setd  for  (1)  gatheringfr 
hand  knowledge,  (9)  gaining  clear  ideas,  (3)  making  caao* 
analyses,  (4)  using  the  mind  for  aKitrnctinn  and  rluirriminiU 
(6)  .lecing  resemhlances,  (6)  forming  general  concept*,  and  (7)  i 
ixtg  logical  definitions. 

.  .  .  Biology  has  a  special  ftinction  in  training,  in  that  it  hM  I 
its  subject-matter  Uviug  organisms  whose  varying  and  uooerti 
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lavior  train  tlie  jUirignient  of  youth  better  to  understand  the 
■vior  of  men.  It  ct'i-tuinly  exunrises  tiiv  judftnient  in  il  different 
'  than  do  the  exact  sciences  of  physics  and  chcuiiatry.* 

i  Eliot: 

Tie  stiidi-nt  of  nHtural  science  Bcrutinizfs,  (oiirhes,  weigKg, 
isure»,  analyzes,  dissertii,  and  watt'hes  thiii};s.  By  these  exer- 
a  his  powers  of  ubMLTvatiun  and  judgment  are  trained,  and  he 
litres  the  precious  habit  of  obflcrviug  the  appearaaces,  traoa- 
Dationa,  and  processes  of  nature.* 

Bigelow: 

e  diseiplinary  value  of  the  study  of  zoOlogy,  as  indeed  of  any 
science-,  ts  found  in  that  it  may  contrJbu  tc  to  the  development 
|&  scientific  attitude  of  mind,  by  dirwting  various  mental  proo 
.,  such   as   tho^e  involved  in  scientific  observing,  classifying 
exeix-ising  judgment  and  discrimination,  and  learning  to 
:iate  demonstrated  knowledge.* 

lese   fallncies  must  be  carefully   guarded  against  in 

;mptiBg  to  analyze  the  values  of  the  study  of  natural 

ices  in  the  secondary  school. 
123.  Prelimmary  analysis  of  the  values  claimed.   In  an 

lysis  of  the  values  claimed  for  the  study  of  the  natural 
ilcnces  in  the  secondary  school  we  may  consider  them  under 
i^  general  heads:  (1)  those  values  which  are  claitued  to 
We  from  the  direct  and  specific  use  of  Uie  facta  and  proc- 
|es  of  the  natural  sciences  in  everyday  life,  in  various 
ieations.  and  in  the  pursuit  of  other  studies;  (2)  those 
dues  which  are  claimed  to  arise  iodirectly  from  the  study 

le  natural  sciences  through  the  development  of  scientific 
)ts  or  generalized  mental  functions.    Either  of  these 

ips  of  values  claimed  may  again  be  subdivided.  Thus 
;r  the  head  of  direct  and  specific  values  may  be  cod- 

Pcarac,  A.  S..  p.  1  (HI  nf  Johnston.  C.  II.  (Editor),  High-School  EdtKothn. 
Rliot,  C.  W..  Edvcationnl  Rcfami,  p.  110, 
'  Uoyd.  P.  K.,  and  liigciow,  M.  4.,  The  Tciichina  0/  Biofore.  p-  «44. 
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sidercd:  (a)  the  values  of  the  study  of  the  natural  sciewd' 
as  measured  by  the  directly  practieal  application  of 
facts,  principles,  and  processes  to  those  affairs  of  life 
arc  common  to  all  people  whatever  be  their  special 
ities;  (b)  the  values  of  the  study  of  the  natural  scienc 
measured  by  the  directly  practical  applications  of  their  fa 
prindples,  and  processes  to  special  vocations  or 
phases  of  certain  vocations;  (c)  the  values  of  the  stuc 
tlie  natural  sciences  as  measured  by  the  direct  applieat 
of  their  facts,  principles,  and  processes  to  other  sti 
Under  the  head  of  indirect  and  general  values  may  he  ■ 
sidered;  (a)  those  claimed  to  rise  from  the  development! 
scientific  concepts  such  as  natural  law  and  the  like;  (b)  those ' 
values  claimed  to  arise  from  the  transfer  or  spread  to  other 
fields  of  improved  efficiency  gained  in  and  through  the  stndy ' 
of  natural  sciences.    In  the  following  sections  will  be  coo- 
sidered  eeriatim:  I 

(1)  nirert  and  itpwific  values:  (a)  imiversal  "practical"  vaIo«;l 
(ft)  specific  vocational  vatm-s;  (c)  direct  propredeulic  values. 

('£}  Indirect  and  general  values:  (a)  conceptual  values:  (b)  gcnenl  j 
trousfur  vuluts. 

224.  Natural  science  in  the  affairs  of  everyday  life.  Tbe 
values  of  scientific  information  and  skill  are  so  readily 
recognized  in  terms  of  their  applications  to  the  affaire  of 
everyday  life  that  one  is  easily  led  into  one  or  all  of  thwe 
common  fallacies  which  were  outlined  at  some  length  ia 
Chapter  XI;  ^  (1)  the  fallacy  of  estimating  values  of  tht 
study  of  natural  science  (especially  of  inorganic  scienw) 
in  terms  of  the  important  part  played  by  natural  scienc*  ia 
modem  life  and  the  failure  to  recognize  that  the  great  con- 
tributions of  science  must  come  to  the  race  through  a  rtU- 
tively  small  number  of  specialists;  (2)  the  Fallacy  of  failinS 
>  SectioD  US, 
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Kcognize  the  diflcrcnce  betw(.>cn  values  of  utilization, 
Buoiption,  or  apprctiation  and  vuluo  of  technical  knowl- 
e,  accomplislinicnt,  and  production;  (3)  Uie  fallacy  of 
ing  to  recognize  that  the  same  direct  >'alues  do  not  attach 
Uiy  science  as  a  logically  organizeil  whole  or  to  all  parts 
I  single  science,  which  properly  atLacli  to  some  parts  of 
t  science.  The  result  of  employing  such  fallacies  is  a 
tire  to  distinguish  between  universal  and  limited  or  con- 
tent direct  values,  wiUi  a  consequent  tendency  to  over- 
)hasize  universal  values  of  a  direct  character.  The  dis- 
sioD  of  these  fallacies  in  Chapter  XI  renders  unnecessary 
her  consideratior^  here. 

ii'hen  we  interpret  the  direct  values  of  the  study  of  nat- 
1  sciences  in  terms  of  the  need  of  their  facts,  principles, 
I  processes  in  the  activities  of  the  average  individual  we 
1  some  measure  of  the  relative  values  of  the  several 
Ural  sciences  and  of  the  relative  importance  of  various 
s  of  the  spcfcLil  Bcience-s.  Tlius,  dmibtlesa,  interpreted 
iBuch  terms,  certain  biological  sciences  (e.g.,  physiology 
hygiene)  should  be  assigned  relatively  greater  direct 
,e  than  certain  inorganic  sciences  (e.g..  physics),  since  all 
li^iduals,  being  biological  organisms,  should  have  some 
Dwledge  of  biological  facts,  principles,  and  processes  if 
llth  is  to  be  conserved.  Likewise,  interpreting  values  in 
h  terms  we  should  not  hesitate  to  recognize  that  certain 
Is,  principles,  and  processes  of  physics  or  cliemistry  have 
greater  direct  value  than  others.  From  the  standpoint 
direct  values  for  most  people  in  the  affairs  of  ordinary 
:  tl»e  study  of  natural  sciences  must  be  considered  in 
US  of  their  utilization,  consumption,  and  appreciation. 
ih  values  are  practically  universal  but  emphasize  special 
nents  only  in  the  study  of  the  sciences.  For  the  natural 
mces  organised  into  logically  constituted  wholes  no  uni- 
sal  direct  values  can  be  claimed  for  most  people  in  the 


ordinary  afTairs  of  life.  It  is,  of  courBe,  recognized  that 
numerous  affairs  in  which  cliHercnt  groups  of  individ 
actively  participate  tlie  contingent  valuer  of  the  study  of| 
certain  natural  sciences  are  high.  This,  however,  involsta 
the  training  of  special  groups  rather  than  all  pupils  in 
secondary  school. 

225.  Direct  values  for  vocations.  Tlic  direct  and  s: 
a])plicatiuns  of  the  facts,  principles,  and  processes  of  variuui 
natural  sciences  to  special  vocatiouE  ore  so  obvious  thttl 
they  require  little  more  than  mention  in  tlie  present  discu*-| 
sion.  The  extended  applications  of  science  to  manufacture 
and  agriculture  within  recent  years  have  placed  greater  and 
greater  emphasis  on  the  vocational  values  of  the  study  ot 
natural  science  in  the  secondary  school.  Little  need  be  said: 
here  otherwise  than  to  note  that  we  are  dealing  in  this  coiw 
nection  with  hmlted  values  in  the  sense  that  tliey  are  to  be; 
determined  with  reference  to  special  groups  and  with  coii> 
tingent  values  in  tlic  sense  that  they  are  to  be  estimated 
sux-ording  to  the  likelihood  that  various  scientific  facUiil 
principles,  and  processes  will  "function"  in  tlie  several  voctH 
tioDs  which  secondary-school  pupils  will  enter.  In  Uiis  ooD* 
nection  we  must  remember  that  the  increased  application  dl 
natural  science  to  manufacture  and  agriculture  has  beeOi 
paralleled  by  a  tendency  toward  greater  speciolizatioa  o(| 
labor,  .so  that,  while  the  applications  of  natural  soence  'm\ 
those  fields  have  grown  more  important  and  more  nupW' 
ous,  a  grasp  of  the  facts,  principles,  and  particularly  the 
pro<,esses  of  natural  science  is  demanded  bj'  laboraloi? 
specialists  only.  In  any  industry  the  specialists  furnish  the 
scientific  kaowledges  and  skills  while  the  workers  in  geocftl 
merely  follow  standardized  directions.  This  is  true  toftftt 
greater  extent  in  manufacture  than  in  agriculture  wbeR 
independent  workers  are  more  numerous.  Evwi  in  agnfol* 
ture,  however,  —  where,  it  is  to  be  noted,  the  organic  »* 
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locea  are  the  more  important,  —  what  is  needed  is  lar^ty  a 
[identific  intelligence  tu  utilize  information  supplied  by  the 
»;)ecialist, 

226.  Propedeutic  values.  Direct  propedeutic  values  of 
study  of  natural  science  are  obvious  for  those  who  are 
ticed  lo  pursue  their  scientific  studies  along  advanced 

les.  This  is,  of  course,  particularly  true  for  those  who  are 
'destined  to  enter  higher  forms  of  technological,  agncul- 
tnral,  medicaU  or  other  scientific  pursuits.  Such  f?roups  of 
pupils  are  relatively  small  though  important.  Here,  again, 
the  values  found  must  be  considered  limited  and  coatin- 
genl. 

227.  Conceptual  values  claimed.  For  lack  of  a  more  con- 
venient term  the  term  "conceptual "  is  here  appUed  to  those 
values  of  the  study  of  natural  science  which  are  claimed  to 
arise  from  the  development  of  such  broad  concepts  as  the 
mity  of  phenomenal  nature,  the  interrelation  of  natural  and 
tocial  phenomena,  natural  law,  standards  of  naturalism  and 
Wper-naturalism  of  reality  and  superstition,  ideals  of  order 

■,  cause  and  effect  relations  in  the  world 

(,  bicjogical  evolutiQii.  etc.  Any  real  understanding 

modem  life  and  thought  19  impossible  without  some  undcr- 

iding  of  those  comprehensive  concepts  which  have  devel- 

>ped  for  the  most  part  through  the  study  of  natural  sdcncc. 

11  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  the  development  and  use  of 

■uch  concepts  are  solely  the  prerogali\  es  of  the  philosojiher 

'or  highly  trained  scientist.    In  science  the  instrument  was 

ited  by  which  man  can  be  freed  from  the  bondage  of 

iperstition.    The  world  has  been  freed  from  the  shackles 

of  necromancy,  alchemy,  witchcraft,  astrolopy,  animism, 

ftnd  numerous  other  errors  of  understanding  through  u 

Itnowlcdge  and  use  of  natural  science.    It  requires,  however, 

but  little  observation  and  imagination  to  recognise  that  just 

te  serious  errors  enslave  the  thought  and  action  of  man  at 


1 


the  present  day  and  that  large  numbers  of  men  and  womeo 
are  seriously  misled  through  superstition  and  appearauc^t. 
The  point  has  been  stutwl  well  by  l)e  Garmo:  * 

I<et  ua  call  to  witness  the  baadess  terrors  arising  from  crranirius 
belief  regardiiiK  nslurai  cawsc*,  I  lie  rn-edlt-ss  fHtniiK^,  diarnw^,  tai 
devastatiiij^  pestilences  tliat  have  afflicted  mankind,  and  then  ihl 
more  [aiii(.'ii table  j>ierver8iuu  of  noble  Luuiau  qualities  th«n»d<ci 
tlimiiKh  li]iinl  iidhcrcncL'  Lo  auUiority,  or  by  Uie  injectiou  iiito  b* 
man  affairs  of  tlie  devils  generated  by  ignorance  of  natural  la«'. 
OS  in  witchcraft  or  in  the  Spanish  intiuisition,  thus  poisoning  Uit 
mind  with  the  ptomaines  of  ita  own  diseased  thinking. 

One  must  indeed  be  on  optimist  not  to  believe  that  super 
stition  nnd  Ignorunce  of  natural  causes  play  havoc  in  tlx 
thought  and  action  of  millions  of  men  and  H'umeu  in  citi 
lisced  society  in  the  present  us  in  the  past. 

238.  Transfer  values  claimed.  Advocates  of  the  study  nf 
natural  science,  as  proponents  of  other  studies  in  the  sw"- 
ondnry  school,  have  constanlJy  emphasized  its  transfer 
values.  In  many  cases  it  is  held  that  by  the  study  of  natunl 
science  such  assumed  general  powers,  capacities,  or  facultiei 
of  the  mind  as  otjservation,  discrimination,  accuracy,  nwii- 
ory,  ini agination,  reasoning,  may  be  so  trained  aa  to  fuOfr 
lion  ft'^ith  unproved  efficiency  in  uou-scieutific  fields.  lutt 
far  as  such  claims  involve  (as  they  sometimes  do)  a  tbeor; 
of  faculty  psychology  they  must  be  ruled  out  of  court  at 
once  on  the  ground  that  modern  psychologj'  recognizes  M 
such  general  and  independent  faculties  as  memory,  obsen'i' 
tion,  etc.  However,  the  abandonment  of  such  a  theor;)'  do« 
not  mean  that  certain  forma  of  ellicieney  de\'eloped  in  mi 
through  the  study  of  natural  science  cannot  have  effect  on 
fields  of  study  and  situations  of  a  non-scientific  charw**- 
Recent  attempts  to  analyze  the  transfer  values  daimed  f<f 

*  Dc  Oarmo,  C.  Prindplra  of  Seanuiarg  KduaOion ;  The  StildUt,  p.  ft 
Cf.  WJjite.  A.  D.,  Tho  Waian  ofSeumcn  and  Theology. 
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t  study  of  natural  science  have  to  some  extent  avoided 
►  fallacies  prominent  in  earlier  analyses.' 

he  fundamental  problems  involved  in  the  transfer  values 
.the  study  of  natural  science  are  the  same  a^  those  in- 
!ved  iu  tl»c  transfer  values  of  other  studies,  particularly  in 
hematics.  Tlicy  have  alreadj'  been  considered  at  some 
th  in  Chapter  XI,  The  conclusions  there  reached  were : 
that  the  transfer  or  spread  of  improved  efficiency  is 
ible;  (ft)  that  the  method  of  transfer  depends  on   the 
inary  laws  of  dissociation;  (c)  that  the  extent  of  such 
pisfer  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  materials  are  organ- 
and  presented  so  as  to  make  conditions  favorable  for 
iation.    Keeping  these  conclusions  in  mind  we  may 
ider  their  application  to  tlie  question  of  transfer  values 
the  case  of  natural-science  study. 
b  one  can  question  that  valuable  mental  traits  (employ- 
that  term  in  the  generic  sense)  arc  exercised  and  devel- 
d  by  the  study  of  natural  scleace.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
tal  traits  of  the  same  generic  quality  are  employed 
nsively  iu  non-scientifio  situations  in  life.    Ideals  and 
bits  of  accuracj',  achievement,  proof,  persistency,  open- 
ndedneas,  hone-sty,  and  the  like,  are  very  real  common 
rtors  in  the  field  of  natural  science  and  in  other  fields: 
tthods  of  problem  soh-ing,  "  scientific  method,"  etc.,  are 
mmon  elements  exemplified  in  connection  with  data  of  all 
rta:  the  same  human  mind  with  its  capacity  for  gcneroliza- 
n  is  a  common  element  in  all  intellectual  enterprises. 
le  materials  and  means  for  transfer  are  provided  in  the 
idy  of  natural  science. 

Bubjecl-s  of  study  differ  widely  in  the  degree  in  which  they 
td  themselves  to  organization  and  manipulation  for  pur- 

I  For  ocan!!il«r.  T»-iss.  G.  R..  pp.  lJS-50  of  Monroe.  P.  (Editor),  T/ie 
ij>U»  of  S&vidary  EiueaHon;  Mann,  C.  R.,  Tlw  Teaohinff  oj  Phytica, 
171-M. 
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poses  of  Custerin^'  L-onditious  favorable  to  the  processes  of 
di»suciatiuii.  Amuug  those  subjects  whose  luateriais  may 
readily  be  maDipulated  for  this  purpose  the  natural  sciep«s 
occupy  a  prominent  position  along  with  mathematics.  Tllft 
degree  of  transfer  values  to  be  achieved  through  the  study 
of  natural  science  must  depend  on  the  organizatioa  of  ma 
terials  and  the  methods  employed.  When  a  science  is  organ- 
ized and  taught  with  emphasis  on  direct  values  alune  or 
primarily  the  minimum  of  transfer  value*  is  to  be  expected. 
Transfer  values  are  always  [lotential  and  their  achievement 
ui  not  always  automatic.  The  maximum  of  transfer  mlIucs 
will  be  aciiieved  when  the  materials  are  organized  for  tli^ 
purpose  and  the  methods  of  presentation  piirposely  adapted 
to  the  development  of  those  values.  Direct  values  and  indi- 
rect values  cannot  both  be  at  their  maximum  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  organisation  of  teaching  mnto'lflh 
And  methods. 

The  most  important  element  of  transfer  values  commonly 
claimed  for  the  study  of  natural  science  comprises  that 
metliodology  in  intellectual  enterprise*!)  whicli  goes  midertbe 
mime  of  "  scientific  method."  This,  according  to  Pearson, 
is  marked  by  (1)  careful  and  accurate  classification  of  facta 
and  observation  of  their  correlation  and  sequence;  (2)  \i» 
discovery  of  scientific  laws  by  aid  of  the  creative  imagiiw- 
lion;  (3)  self-criticism  and  the  final  touchstone  of  eqi»l 
validity  for  all  normally  constituted  minds.' 

The  scieiitvEic  method  of  examining  facts  Is  not  peculiar  to  onr 
class  of  phenomena  and  to  one  class  of  workcni;  it  is  applirable  l^ 
social  as  wtll  as  to  physical  prohlpms.  and  we  mu.st  carefully  piw^ 
our»elvc<i  against  supposing  tliat  the  scicnlific  frame  of  mind  it  * 
j>e<-ulijirity  fjf  ihc  professional  scientist.  Now  ihia  frame  of  hbb* 
seL'uis  tu  me  an  esseutial  ot  good  citizenship,  and  of  the  sevtnl 
wayft  in  w}iicb  it  can  be  acquired  few  8urpa:i!i  the  careful  study  i* 
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Nne  one  branch  of  natural  science.  The  inslglit  into  metboH  and 
bi;li»biLof  dUpassiuniitL-  in vu»tigatioii  which  fuJIow  frum  acf]uaint- 
Jice  willi  the  scientific  classitication  of  even  some  samW  r&nge  of 
Qlurul  facts,  give  Ui«  mmd  on  invaluable  power  t>f  dealing  with 
Mlier  fiu.'Ls  as  the  occtusion  arises.' 

J29.  The  values  and  aims  of  "  general  science."  Until 
recent  years  the  only  provision  for  science  instruction  in 
the  secondary  school  was  provision  for  h  nuniljor  of  isolated 
Bnit  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  botany,  antl 
Hie  like.  Each  of  those  courses  was  organized  on  the  basis 
rf  the  lopiail  relations  demanded  by  the  subjccSgattcr  of 
he  spcci.il  science  involved  witliout  reference  to  the  psg" 
ipc-al_3£ed8-o_f  the  leagier  or  the  situations  in  which  he 
apply  the  knowledges  and  skills  acquired  in  its  study. 
Recently,  however,  there  has  developed  the  practice  of 
providing  a  course  in  "general"  or  '*elementar>'"  science. 
Bewral  consideration.?  have  led  to  the  development  of  STich 
Stourse.  Among  these  the  most  important  arc  the  following: 

(I)  There  is  iietrd  for  a  course  in  natural  science  which  Is 
ricmcntary  and  introductory.  The  study  of  natural  science 
in  the  school  differs  from  some  of  the  studies  with  which  it  is 
groujjed  in  the  secondary  school  in  that  its  development  in 
Various  fields  has  led  to  more  or  less  isolated  studies  which 
liave  no  elementary  or  introductory  study  as  compared  with 
lliatbematics,  the  language  studies,  or  even  the  .social  stud- 
ies. There  are  elementary  or  introductory  courses  in  bot- 
iny,  physical  geography,  physics,  hiologj',  and  chemistry, 
but  no  real  Introductory  course  in  natural  science  which 
nay  scr^-c  either  to  give  a  general  view  of  natural  phenomena 
IT  as  a  diagnostic  factor  for  later  scientific  study. 

(i)  The  present  organization  of  natural -science  studies 
nakes  it  practically  impossible  for  the  pupil  to  come  into 
|ny  contact  with  certain  fields  of  science  unless  he  remains 
'  Fcuwin.  K..  The  Cramnar  nf  SciencQ,  pp.  IS-T. 
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in  school  throughout  the  course.  Tlie  pupil  who  leavesidioJ 
at  the  close  of  the  elementary  school  as  at  present  organiaJ 
lias  opiwrtuntty  to  conie  into  contact  with  such  cleraenUot 
nature  study  and  physiology  only  as  are  provided  in  llw 
c?lcnioiitary  school.  The  pupil  who  leaves  school  before  U« 
last  tw[i  yrars  of  htgh-scliool  work  cannot  under  ordinuT 
dnuuiistJinuK  eoni«  into  any  contact  with  physics  and  cJitm- 
istry.  Further,  the  pupil  wlio  remains  iu  school  lhrou);li(wt 
the  secondary  course  has  no  op])ortiiuity  to  study  pliynia 
or  chemistry  except  as  an  intensive  subject.  It  is  a  cu&cof 
all  or  nothing  in  any  fieUl  of  natural  science. 

(3)  In  earlier  days  the  natural  sciences  were  taught  iu  the 
secondary  school  largely  as  informational  subjects  so  Ui»l 
the  pupil  was  provided  an  opportunity  to  learn  sometMo^ 
concerning  natural  phenomena  without  elaborate  techtucil 
work  in  the  lalxiratury.  Beyond  doubt  certain  values  of  tlit 
study  of  natural  sciences  were  greatly  increased  by  tl* 
introduction  of  laboratory  work.  The  change  was  not,  hoW' 
ever,  an  unconditioned  giiin,  as  may  be  observed  from  the 
diminished  interest  in  the  study  of  physics  and  cheraistrj 
since  instruction  in  those  sciences  was  made  to  involve  lal* 
ralory  work  by  pupils  in  the  secondary  school.  The  infunni- 
litinal  courses  previously  provided  were  very  attractive  I* 
Hccondary-school  pupils.  The  laboratory  courses  now  pn^ 
vided  have  proved  unattractive.'-  Two  remedies  suggwt 
themselves,  (a)  A  course  in  general  science  not  o>'eHiu^ 
dened  by  insistence  on  technical  laboratory'  work  may  pfo 
vide  science  study  for  those  who  will  not  become  special- 
ists an<i  for  some  may  awaken  such  an  interest  in  scicntt 
study  as  to  lead  to  more  intensive  study  in  later  science 
courses.  (6)  It  is  a  tenable  thesis  that  better  results  for  tbt 
total  pupil  bndy  would  be  secured  if  the  courses  iu  phrso 

■  Cr.  TkUc  CXIX  mill  SaeUdeo.  U..  PnUewa  ef  Stcon^arv  Fduf^ 
p.  SSI. 
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d  chemistry  were  so  organized  that  laboratory  work  be 
vided  for  those  necdinp  that  work  for  extended  study  or 
EnHege  admission  and  for  those  sufficiently  intcre«t<xl  in  that 
lide  of  science  work,  but  also  that  pupils  be  allowed  to  study 
>liysics  and  chemistry  without  necesnarily  engaging  ii 
aboralory  work,  at  least  to  the  extent  at  present  rcc|uired. 

(4)  There  is  need  for  a  course  in  natural  science  not 
estrictcd  in  its  scope  to  a  single  field  organized  as  a  lojiieal 
Uld  exclusive  uiiit,  but  toueliing  many  fields  at  those  [xiints 
there  an  aequaintancc  with  the  phenomena  of  nature  is 
I'lduable  directly  to  the  individual.  In  a  preccdiug  section 
I  was  iKjintCtl  out  that  the  direct  values  of  the  study  of  the 
latiiral  sciences,  particularly  of  the  inorganic  sciences,  as 
ogically  organized  wholes  are  limited  and  contingent. 
Wliile  this  is  true  of  tlmse  sciences  as  units  it  does  not  hold 
Inie  of  certain  facts,  principles,  and  processes  which  form 
Barts  of  the  several  sciences.  Some  of  the  facts,  principles, 
nd  processes  of  the  various  natural  sciences  arc  valuable 
for  practically  alt  pupils  directly.  It  is  an  essential  principle 
Underlying  the  organization  of  a  course  in  general  science 
that  the  inclusion  and  organization  of  the  subjetrt-niatter 
shall  be  determined  (a)  by  the  demands  of  the  learning  proc- 
ess [Xiculiar  to  pupils  of  the  appropriate  stage  of  develop- 
ment, (6)  by  the  importance  of  the  various  facts,  principles, 
and  processes  of  the  several  sciences  to  the  average  individ- 
in  the  ordinary  activities  of  life  as  enpnged  in  by  all. 

If  the  needs  implied  in  the  above  are  to  be  realized  it  ir 
that  the  course  or  courses  in  general  science  should 
be'begim  rather  early  in  the  secondary  school,  preceded  by 
Some  eoutnct  with  the  plienomena  of  nature  in  the  elomcnt- 
Ury  school.  In  all  prubahllity  the  proper  place  for  courses 
in  general  science  is  in  the  junior  high  school.  In  the  senior 
high  school  may  then  follow  such  intensive  courses  in  such 
Special  fields  as  biologj",  physics,  and  chemistry,  organized 
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ajs  lugiL-al  wliules.  A  course  in  general  science  properly  orgaif 
iziid  ill  Ibe  junior  high  school  should  lead  some  pupils  U 
(^■aler  interest  in  the  natural  sciences  in  the  senior  hi^ 
school. 

330.  The  aim$  of  natural  science  instntctioa.  The  ai: 
of  instruction  in  natural  science  in  the  secondarj'  sc^i 
ahould  be  the  development  of  values  previously  outlin 
In  specific  terms  they  may  be  considered  in  the  following;  i 

(i)  General  scunce:  The  aims  of  instruction  in  gCDCraJ 
science  are  to  proNidc  opportunity  for  acquaintance  by  thai 
pupils  with  the  facts,  principles,  and  processes  of  natural 
phenomena  in  su(^  a  way  as  to  furnish  them  with  some 
mnans  of  understanding  the  elementary  laws  of  nature  whidl 
arc  necessary  for  healthy,  intelligent,  and  efficient  liviog- 
At  some  length  the  guiding  principles  have  been  well  stated 
by  Sneddon : ' 


on  WB 


1.  The   primary   purpose  of  general   science   instriiclion 
youths  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  ag<;  shonlil  Ik-  tix-liio-! 
date,  to  explain,  and  to  interpret,  in  degree-  appropriair  la 
tlie  youth  and  mixlest  liemaiids  of  these  learners,  sod  bj^| 
means  of  genuine  and  vivid  experience,  the  iiupurtuit  (1 
and  simple  principles  of  acnuessible  natural  phenomiHia  aad 
signiflcatit  and  easily  comprehended  applicationa  of 
to  human  wcll-Scing. 

2.  Secondary  purposes,  which  are  to  be  definitely  siihardioklf^; 
in  t«M:hmg  processes,  and  tu  lit  rejLHz«il,  ti  nt  all,  oiily  at  li/*' 
priiiih Lcts,  urc:  <(i)  Tin-  ink'ilwtuai  t!f"M*p  «f  imdcrlyinj!  |'nii-| 
cipli's  and  laws;  lb)  the  mastery,  as  working  ideal  and  f^KcJfif 
habit  {us  opposed  to  appn'r-iu,ti<iu  and  intfllivtuul  «Hiii)fT-| 
hension)  of  any  depai'LmenL  of  scientific  methml;  and  (c)  tt* 
mastery  for  use  in  a  practical  or  vocational  sense  {«»  diilfH' 
guished  from  development  of  appreciation}  of  acicDiifif 
knowledge  or  tccrliniciue. 

S.  The  gcQpe  or  range  of  uutural  phenumcna  and  cases  of  ^pl'"* 
scttiuce  to  be  inciuded  in  a  program  of  general  scieace  tniM^ 


'  Sneddtiii,  U.,  PtoUema  0/  ^utwuAiry  Educaliou,  pp.  'iit-A 
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tion  should  be  grcal  —  theoretically  as  ^rcat  u  all  Uw?  av&il- 
ablc  re»c)un<r*  o(  liiiinan  loiuwledftt;,  luiil  limited  only  l>y  Uic 
capacity  o(  the  Icaruer  aud  tlie  accessibility  of  ihv  uiaUrials. 

4.  The  wtwU  program  of  general  sriciice  instruction  must  be 
verj"  extensive,  to  tlip  end  that  from  tiic  stantipoiiit  of  any  one 
school  or  tcaeher  or  grade  or  pupil  it  may  be  almost  indefi- 
nitely QeJtiUc. 

6.  ...  in  tlie  pneBent  state  of  educatiuiial  knowleclfie  it  Is  un- 
wise, harmful,  and  even  impertinent  for  dJucational  theorists 
to  delimit  partieulur  divistiius  of  general  science,  or  principles 
or  topiis  therein,  as  being  of  relatively  superiur  importance. 

6.  It  is  indis{H-n.suble,  once  the  aims  of  general  sciciiee  teaching 
Bxc  acceptably  formulated,  that  tEic  wealtli  of  maleriala  avail- 
al>lc  .siiuiild  tx-  organized  into  suitable  trtir.h!n<j  urtilx,  VM-lt  unit 
presupponinf!  u  fair  itsKignmeat  of  time,  method  of  attacic,  and 
re&ult  to  Iw  mastered. 

7.  QiJiilitulivoly,  itiutniclioii  in  );enera]  SL^ience  must  nut,  aim  at 
esliaiUitivcncsa  of  fcnowlcilgc,  mastery  of  abslnu-L  principle  or 
formnt.o.  rapority  for  detailed  cx])ri.'.'winn,  or  power  to  make 
definite  application. 

(2)  Other  sciences:  The  special  natural  sciences  provided 
in  the  senior  Iiiflb  school  should  aim  at  intensivr  study  of 
those  subjects  as  logically  organized  studies  by  those  pupils 
only  wlio  manifest  special  interest,  s|KH*ial  ability,  or  voca- 
tional need.  The  speeific  aims  must  Ix;  detcriuincd  by  the 
Values  previously  con.siilercd. 

PWtULEMS  FOR   I'lRTUER   CONSIDERATION 

1-  AimlyM  tho  uctivities  of  the  home  which  nill  for  njititrnJ-ceicnev 

knoM'lcdtjc  and  annlyiie  iUc  kDowlcdfji-s  culled  fiii'. 
C  Afialyxe  the  kn»wlMlgo  r>f  nattiral  scicnrc  vuluablc  far  the  skilled 

worker  id  metal  industrio). 
S>  niut  knciwledgc  of  niLtural  sdenee  iti  of  \'»1tit?  to  the  nu7>mler? 
i.  Wluit  kuciwleilHe  of  diTlncily  is  n«-c»»iry  f<ir  Ihe  avtrngf  man  <ir 

wnnutti?  —  for  Ihr  bvitii^  fiu-tiiry  workiT?  -  -  fur  u  tiiiui  cn|{ii),'t.'d  in 

eWlric  iviring.  clc? 

5.  What  kiutwtedi^  of  chDmiiflry  U  suili^>lc  for  the  ordiaary  farniur?  — 
lor  the  Louvckeepcr?  — fur  lie  phonuociiit? 
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6.  Vihiit  lire  th«  nrguinenU  fur  antl  aga  mat  providing  a  ooursc  in  c 
or  physk-it  witliout  UboruLory  work,  OAeuniing  that  laboratory  vnli 
•UU  itrovid^iJ  for  spcciiil  groups  of  pupUs'f' 

7.  Uutliiie  iirijumcoU  for  luit!  u^aiusl  tui  jutrodudory  cuurae  in  "ficncnl" 
adencyt  to  )*c  tAkt^n  hy  fill  pupils. 

8.  Extiminc  and  criticii-*  claims  made  by  various  writcre  for  the  study  ot 
any  fovea  tuitunj  scicocc  in  the  sotondary  scliool. 

fl.  In  any  (econd.iry- school  textbook  in  olteiiiihtry  anah-ze  the  rdatjv* 
importance  ntlitcbnl.  tu  variuun  [>)uut^  i>F  IJif  iiil>ji:t;l.  How  would  ym 
rearrange  and  reftppDrtion  the  mutcrin!  for  n  rWs  of  pupils  who  wiD 
not  study  chemistry  furtlicr?  Do  Um  tame  for  ijlD'sicH  or  biology. 

10.  Mukc  K  list  oJ  scieutitic  coDuepts  wbkh  yuu  belwve  every  bewaiiaiy- 
whoo!  gniduatf  should  hiive  iic*piire<l. 

11.  OuLlitie  ddinilely  traiifrfcr  values  -vhwh  you  IxJieve  may  be  fouod  in 
tlie  stuily  f)f  any  given  natural  acJMirc. 

IZ.  Criticise  ypencer's  ar?umeDt»  fur  tiie  values  of  the  stody  of  science. 

(Cf.  S[(encer.  H.,  Education,  ctiitpter  i.) 
18.  Critiriue  HijxUt''*  di.-iCHvion  of  the  valuei  of  acienec  xtiidy.    (Cf, 

Uuxlcy.  T„  SHcnct  and  Educalion,  chapn.  iv-vi.) 
I'l.  In  tLDy  high  iwhool  make  a  study  of  the  amount  of  natural  (Ktmce 

»tu(ly  cnga^^ed  in  by  membcra  of  seveiid  "dauca"  in  their  high-whuol 

eourspa. 
15.  For  uny  oulkge  rndie  u  .-^tudy  of  the  units  of  nuluml  scieoec  study  pr^ 

seated  by  cundiditten  fur  iidmiHsioT]  lu  ciillom:- 
10.  Compare  tJieniluUve  vuluesuf  "purti"uud"upplie<i"KicQec. 
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OF   STUDIED 

231.  Historical  position,  in  the  program.  VVliile  mudi 
ancient  history,  clironoiogj*,  geography,  and  mytholoEj'Wiis 
doubtless  taught  in  connection  with  the  classical  study  d 
the  Latin  Rrammnr  school,  no  social  science  as  such  was 
studied  in  America  until  thelieginningof  tJie academy  mow- 
ment.  In  the  middle  t>f  1-hc  oighleenth  century  Franklin 
recommended  (he  extensive  study  of  history  an<l  geography 
in  t]ie  academy  wliich  he  proposed  and  which  was  fouitfieJ 
ftt  that  time.  By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  ccnttuj 
those  studies  had  attained  some  prominence  in  the  acade- 
mies and  by  the  beginning  of  the  high-school  movemrat 
in  the  third  decade  of  Ihe  nineteenth  century  historn,"  and 
geography  had  attained  a  i>ermanect  position  in  tlie  pr(h 
gram  of  the  American  secondary  school. 

By  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1827,  which  marked  the 
real  be^nning  of  the  public  liigh  scliool.  geograpby  w»s 
proscri]>ed  for  elementary  schools.  United  States  hblw? 
for  all  high  schools,  and  "history"  (other  thnii  that  of  (be 
United  States)  for  all  high  schools  in  larger  cTlies.  Stiml' 
lated  by  the  academy  movement  and  by  such  influence' >* 
the  Massachusetts  law  above  nientiaii^lthe  study  of  gees'** 
phy  and  liistory  developed  even  mc^^^^\-  than  the  pul** 
lie  high  schools  themselves.  Thus,  ^^^^B^^tl^  wbeff 
there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  I^^^^^^^Hf  'he  tiiM< 
out  of  204  towns  reporting  in  1837  toffl|^^^^^partin<^t- 
300  towns  claimed  to  offer  United  Statci^^Bn.'  in  ih^ 
schools  and  U4  towns  claimed  to  offer  other  f^ns  of  hisUir]'< 
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likewise  in  IS3S-3d  "political  science"  was  a  subject 
claitjeJ  to  be  offered  in  29  towns,  lu  1842  Horace  Mnnn 
JtjxirUrd  tliat  10,17*  pupils  in  Massac! luscLts  were  engaged 
In  the  study  of  United  States  history  and  2571  were  engaged 
in  the  study  of  "geacrai  history."  Equally  uoticenhlc  was 
tlie  development  of  courses  in  history  in  the  academies  of 
Kew  York  State." 

By  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
cciitury  the  study  of  geography  had  been  relegated  for  the 
tJost  part  to  the  elementary  school,  the  study  of  history  in 
|Bmtiy  forma  had  found  a  [>emijinent  place  in  the  program  of 
jUie  public  high  sclioolj  colleges  had  Ix-gun  to  prescribe  his- 
llory  as  a  requirement  for  admission  (JTarvard  and  Michi- 
iFiui  in  1847),  and  in  some  high  schools  "poUtical  science" 
tor  "political  economy  "  had  appeared  in  the  program,  "polil- 
IKal  philosophy"  having  appeared  in  the  program  of  the 
jSoston  English  Classical  (Iligb)  School  in  1821.  During 
llie  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  study  of  history, 
Ifltl  to  a  much  less  extent  of  other  social  sciences,  continued 
to  develop.  The  development  of  the  social  sciences  in  the 
Secondary  school  from  1890  to  the  present  has  already  been 
jtndicated  in  Table  CSIX. 

\  la  1803  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  Secondary  School 
p'udies  recommended  the  study  of  history  for  all  pupil.s 
Buriflg  the  first  ycnr  of  high-school  work  and  at  other 
points  in  the  course,  the  timo  being  distributed  as  shown 
\i  Table  CXXXIV. 

pf  time  and  arrangement  of  courses 
the  recommendations  of  the  sub- 
civil  government,   and   political 
ded  for  an  eight-year  or  a  six-year 
as  ia  Table  CXXXV. 


I  Such  an  assignm 
fid  not,  howe\i 
Pt>nimittx!e 
ioonoray," 
>ursein 


I 
I 


'  RosmII,  Vl^^r'Tlie  Entrancp  of  History  into  the  Currioulum  of  the 
ondary  SchooV'  2'&*!  UiMory  Teacher'^  Slagamne,  vol.  v,  pp.  818^. 
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Biography  and  mftholo^. 

BioRrapIiy  and  inytLology. 

Aiuerican  hiatory  and  Hcraenls 
of  civil  government. 

Greek  uod  Kimdilu  liistory  with 
their  OicnJnl  connection?. 

PrcQcb  liislory,  (Tobesotaugtil: 
KS  to  elii«<laLe  tlie  Kenernl 
mrivemenl  of  mcilifeva)  nad 
niociern  iitalory.) 

Engli-sh   history.     (To   be   so 
Luu^ht  ^  tA  dtioii]al«  the 
Rpneral  niiovpitient  of  iwcdi- 
levitl  und  modem  liislory.) 

Amcricaa  history. 


Su-tfoa  nMnt 


Biogrspliy  and  mytltolcsir. 
Biography  uid  mj-thAlosy. 


I 


American  history,  and  BTil  go*"™^ 
erDiueot. 


A 


Grrak  and  Roman  bl<tt0T>', 
Uitir  (IricatAi  Ltiniicctiom. 


English      hi.ttory,     (To    bt   f^ 

In    cludd*te  ifc^* 

[tioveniwit  of  mv&~ 

^^^^^^^      rn  liirtoT)'.) 

An^^^^^kiLiuidciviJgiiT^   , 


]e  same  sub-committee  reconunended;  * 

That  formiil  instruction  in  political  economy  he  omittod  from 
le  icLool  program;  but  tliut  wrouomic  subjtt-ts  ho  treated  in 
inn«:lioii  with  otiicr  pertinent  subjects.  .  .  .  Tliat  to  Auicri- 
io  liUlory  in  tlie  Erst  group  uf  studies  bu  added  the  elenieotjj 
civil  Kovorument. 

Neither  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  nor  the  report 
'  its  sub-corn uiittee  on  the  social  sciences  succeeded  Lii 
taling  a  desirable  amouat  of  order  out  of  the  clmos  which 
iJ  previously  existed  in  the  study  of  the  social  sciences : 
^nce  in  1806  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  American 
isloricuJ  Association  "to  consider  tlie  subject  of  history  in 
^secondary  schools  and  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  college 
itrance  requirements  in  history."  Tliat  committee  made 
survey  of  Uie  current  practices  in  the  teacliinj;  of  history 
about  360  representative  secondary  schools  in  tlie 
irntry.  It  reported  in  1898: 

Thfl  snSJeot^  in  thp  order  of  their  frequency  are:  (I)  Engrish  and 
nrrit-an  historj-,  taught  in  more  than  half  the  schnoEt):  {i)  "Gen- 
ii history,"  tau};ht  in  almost  exactly  hiiK  the  schools;  (3)  Grwk 
d  Roman  history,  tau^jiit  in  alx>ut  half  tlie  schools;  (4)  Eiim- 
m  history  tauglit  in  alxMit  one  third  of  tlie  schonlR.  the  three 
ms  —  mcilijcval.  moiiem.  nnd  French  history  — ■  iK-itig  abotit 
ilftlly  common.  In  a.  very  few  schools  the  history  of  the  state  in 
ich  they  arc  situated  Is  a  subject.  The  favorite  topics  are,  therts- 
e,  Eiij^h^li  ami  American  histoni',  usually  Ixith  taught  in  the 
lie  sfhotJ;  Greek  and  Itomaii  history,  usually  Iwth  tauglit  ui  ttie 
ae  school;  and  aomc  form  of  wluit  ia  communly  calltid  "general 
tory."> 

.  .  In  grncral  four  diffcrvnt  systoniB  (of  the  order  of  Biibjects) 
re  been  followed  :'"(i)  About  one  third  of  the  schools  follow  the 


Comnnttoe  of  Ted.  Report  on  Srcoiidary  School  fHudien  (Bureuu  of 
an),  pp.  lfi2-03. 

nmitue  of  .Srvcn.  Tke  Study  of  Ituiory  in  Schools  (The  Macmilian 

Dpany  priut},  p.  139. 
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cIiroiio!i)pical  method,  taking  up  in  succession  ancietit  hi<iDij'. 
ftcucml  history,  ami  modem  history  in  some  form,  usually  Eti^lmk 
or  American  or  botJi; ...  (2)  A  much  smaller  nuinlier  of  scliixJi 
ptrhatM  a  seventh  ol  tfic  whok'.  prefer  Dw  order  —  general,  ancicat. 
and  modern;  ...  (3)  The  Uiinl  methiKl  bi^ns  with  Ameficim.ar 
Mimetlmes  with  English  liistory.  irnd  then  tokos  general  history, 
brining  in  ancient  history  last.    About  one  fifth  of  tJie  adunb 
reporting  use  th'iji  system;  .  .  .  (t)  A  fourth   method,  whidi  pre- 
vuits  in  more  than  a  quarter  of  tile  schools,  m  that  of  beginning  vith 
Amcficau  history,  rollowing  with  ancient  history  and  ending  vitha 
general  course;  .  . .  To  uiukc  Lli«  Kcucralizutjoa  ia  broader  fonn: 
th«  returnH  rruni  a  buily  uf  si-houU  most  intcrcsLctl  in  Die  suhjcct  of 
history  show  that  one  half  prrfcp  to  begin  high-srhool  work  wilb 
the  history  nearest  to  the  pupils  in  experienoo,  and  then  to  take  up 
wi<lei'  choieeii,  while  one  third  have  the  chronological  system,  and 
the  reuiiuiidcr  begin  wiUi  the  general  purvey  of  the  lickL* 

The  same  committee  reconimcaded  a  four-years'  bigb- 
school  course  sis  follovcs : ' 

hs  a  tlioroii^h  and  NVHteniatie  cnuriie  of  study,  we  reconuii«od 
four  years  of  work,  beginning  witli  ancient,  history  and  ending  vilb 
American  historj'.  For  iheac  four  years  wc  propose  the  division  af 
the  general  field  into  four  blocks  or  poriotls.  and  rc«>mmeti<l  tlal 
tliey  b«  studied  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  set  down,  wliid* 
in  large  meaaure  accords  with  the  natural  order  of  eveoK 
Khows  the  sequence  of  historical  fB<:ta. 

(1)  jVncient  luatory.  with  special  reference  to  Greek  and  li 
history,  but  induding  also  a  &liurt  iutruductury  study  of  the  wfftc 
ancient  nations.  This  period  .should  also  anbrace  the  early  HithU*? 
Ages,  and  should  dose  with  the  estJihlishment  of  the  Holy  Ruauui 
Empire  (8(MI)  or  with  the  death  of  Charlemagne  (&14),  or  with  the 
treaty  of  Venhiri  (8-13). 

(2)  Mediaival  and  mudera  European  history,  from  the  cliM  n 
Uie  first  period  to  tlie  pre-wnt  time. 

(3)  English  hisLory. 

(4)  American  history  and  civil  goverumetiL 

'  Ccmmiltcc  of  ScT.-en.  Thf  Study  of  fliitorj/  in  Schools  (The 
Compooy  priuU.  pp.  lM-41. 


»  Ibid.,  pp.  M-35. 
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The  report  of  thia  committee  bad  a  marked  effect  on  the 
tHK-hing  of  Imtory  in  the  Iiigb  school,  an  effect  wliich  is 
slil]  strongly  felt.  However,  the  Committee  of  Five  on  the 
Study  of  History  in  Secondary  Schools  suggested  certain 
chanse3  among  which  the  most  important  were:  '  (I)  the 
miuiremcnt  of  three  years  of  study  in  historj*  hy  every 
pupil;  (2)  changes  in  the  content  of  the  various  "blocks"; 
(3)  greater  emphasis  on  modern  history;  (4)  more  atten- 
tion for  civil  government;  (5)  a  revision  of  tlie  four  blocks 
as  to  the  order  of  tlieir  study,  suggesting  the  order —  (A) 
Ancient  history,  (B)  English  history.  (C)  modem  Emx»pean 
liistory,  (X>)  American  history  and  government.  The  effect 
of  the  reports  of  the  two  committees  (Committee  of  Seven 
EU^  Committee  of  Five)  on  present-day  conditions  ma.y  be 
Bferved  in  Table  CXXXVII. 

It  may  be  noted  in  the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
the  Committee  of  Seven,  and  the  Committee  of  Five  that 
social  studies  other  than  history  were  almost  neglected. 
Throughout  the  history  of  the  high  school  the  study  of  civics 
"*s  had  a  rather  precarious  e^fistenec,  commonly  being  f oimd 
'I  the  form  of  cavil  government  confined  to  somewhat  formal 
study  of  governmental  agencies  and  taught  as  an  appendage 
^  the  study  of  American  history.   It  is  only  within  the  past 
;«eaide  or  so  that  the  study  of  civics  has  begun  to  come  to 
?*«  own  in  the  program  of  studies  in  the  high  scliool.   Even 
wiore  precarious  has  been  tlie  position  of  the  study  of  econo- 
mics in   tbe   high   school   as   may   be   seen    from   Table 

232.  Present  status.    In  1014  the  Bureau  of  Educition 
Attempted  to  ascertain  the  status  of  tbe  social  sciences  in 
ondary  schools.    Returns  were  received  from  69.5  per 

'  Rt]Kti-t  of  tlic  CoTtiniittw  (if  Five,  The  Study  <f}  UiMary  in  firrnndofy 
shaoSj,  c.*ixviul].v  pp.  OS.  it/-.  SS/.,  ii-U,  Bl.    Commiltcc  appoiatcd 
190T:  iU  rv-|)i.>rl  puMislivd  Jii  IDll. 
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cent  of  all  the  secondary  schooLi  in  the  United  Statei 
WTiile  the  data  received  were  not  altogether  satisfactDiy 
they  gi\'e  a  fair  idea  of  the  situation  as  it  was  at  that  time. 
From  the  returns  it  was  estimated  that  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  schools  rcportiuf,'  required  for  graduation  all  of  tbelm- 
lory  they  offered  and  thirteen  per  cent  made  history  entiftly 
an  elective.  -VJso  tlie  returns  indicated  that  between  I91» 
and  1914  forty-three  per  cent  of  the  schools  rcportinj: 
increased  their  ofFejinga,  11.5  per  cent  decreased  Ibcir 
offerings,  and  the  other  schools  reportin(»  made  no  change 
in  the  amount  offered.  The  figures  presented  in  the  following 
table  will  b'ive  a  fair  idea  of  conditions  in  1914. 

Table  CXXXVI.    Nixmbbh  and  Pek  Cent  of  TnB  SciroW 

WHICH    KEPORTED    Ot'l'EHING    SsVEItAL   AMOUNTS    OP   KlSTUBlt 
ItBQUIDED  AND  El>KcnVB  * 
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Even  more  illustrative  of  the  place  at  present  held  by  tfa« 
social  sciences  are  the  figtirca  presented  m  Table  CXXXVII. 

Table  CXXXVU.    Ncmbeh  of  Scnoois  omaHNO  Requibed 
A.VD  Elective  Histoky  oir  Vajuous  Kinds  in  Each  Uioh 
ScuooL  Gbaub* 
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From  this  table  a  nuralicr  of  facts  cnnceminjj  tlic  status 
■^f  the  social  science?  in  the  secondary  school  may  he  noted : 
U)  The  influence  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
•^Seven  is  noticeable  iti  the  order  in  which  the  four  "  blocks  " 
'^  history  are  studied,  i.e.,  ancient  history  in  the  first  year 
(required  in  seventy-four  per  cent  of  schools  where  any 
"islory  w  required  in  the  first  year),  mediffivjil  and  modem 
European  history  in  the  second  year  (required  in  forty- 
'•'■"e  per  cent  of  schools  requiring  any  history  in  the  second 
y^ar)^  Eni?lish  history  in  the  third  year  (required  in  thirty- 
"^ven  per  cent  of  the  schools  wlierc  any  history  ts  required 
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in  the  third  year),  ond  Amencjin  history  in  the  fourth  year 
(required  in  uinety-five  per  ecnt  of  schools  wht-re  any  history 
is  required  in  the  fourth  year);  (2)  "general  history"  has 
apparently  all  but  disiippeared  from  the  program;  (3)  his- 
tory in  some  form  ifi  required  in  the  first  year  of  38,5  per 
cent  of  the  schools  reporting,  in  the  second  year  of  55.9  per 
cent  of  Uio  adiools,  in  the  third  year  of  4S.4  jwr  cent,  and  in 
the  fourth  yearof  4!).4  percent;  (4)  it  is  probable  that  civics 
is  prescribed  either  in  connection  with  American  histor>"  or 
OS  a  separate  subject  in  more  than  one  half  the  schools 
reporting  and  is  offered  as  an  elective  subject  in  anoUier 
third;  (fi)  civics  is  taught  as  a  prescribed  subject  in  the 
fourth  year  of  one  third  of  the  schools  reporting  and  as  an 
elective  subject  in  the  fourth  year  by  nbout  one  quarter 
,  or  one  fifth  of  those  schools;  ^  economics  has  I>egun  to  fiad 
a  place  in  the  program  of  the  secondary  school,  conunoaly 
in  the  fourth  year. 

Current  theory  and  practice  in  the  study  of  cix'ics  deserves 
special  attention  at  the  present  time.    The  Committee  of 
Seven  recommended  that  the  study  of  "  ciWI  government " 
be  made  a  separate  subject  of  study  in  the  fourtli  year  of 
the  high  school  wherever  time  permitted,  and  that  where 
time  did  not  permit  "civil  government"  be  taught  in  coa- 
netttion  with  American  history.    The  latter  method  wiS 
generally  adopted  and  the  study  of  civics  commonly  was 
restricted  to  constitutional  law  and  the  machinery  of  Na- 
tional and  State  government.    Within  recent  ye-ars  coDaid* 
erable  dissatisfaction  has  been  manifest  with  the  tendcWff 
to  teach  civics  as  an  oppendage  to  American  history,  f 
delay  its  study  to  the  last  pnrl  of  the  school  course,  and  t" 
restrict  iLs  content  to  the  larger  affairs  of  National  ai"l 
State  gtivemment.    Consequently  a  strong  movement  lia* 
begyn  to  introduce  a  new  kind  of  civics  whieh  should  t* 
studied  eaTlier  in  the  course  as  a  separate  subject*  vhv^ 


sIiohW  find  the  main  points  of  emphasis  in  iJie  affnira  of 
ccmmunity  life,  and  htive  a  firmer  h!ij<isof  iminediate  inter- 
est for  the  pupil,  "Community  civics"  has,  therefore,  re- 
ceived more  and  more  emphasis  in  the  secondary-school 
pnjjiram  within  the  past  few  years  and  bids  fair  to  establish 
ila-lf.  Its  function  and  character  will  be  considered  in  a 
later  section. 

If  we  compare  the  position  of  the  social  sciences  in  the 
programs  of  the  American  and  European  secondary  schools, 
noteworthy  dlilerences  are  at  once  evident.  Thus  in  the 
French  secondary  school  for  boys  the  study  of  geography 
ami  history  (for  the  most  part  conibUied}  is  found  in  ever;v' 
Krade,  from  the  infant  class  to  the  phdoaophical-mathemat' 
ical  form,  and  is  required  of  every  pupil  tliroughoul  the 
wurse,  approximately  one  seventh  of  the  total  time  of  the 
oitire  course  being  devoted  to  such  studies  and  approxi- 
niatdy  the  same  proportion  of  time  being  devoted  to  such 
studies  in  the  last  four  grades.  Morals  and  d'vics  are  taught 
Ml  t-onnection  with  history  in  the  earlier  grades  and  as  a 
spetial  subject  one  hoxir  per  week  in  the  last  two  grades  of 
tbe  first  cycle. 

In  the  Prussian  higher  schools  for  boys  social  studies  begin 
*itli  geography  in  the  lower  grades,  that  subject  being  com- 
'^Uipd  with  history  later.    History  is  begun  with  stories  in 
Hfipnection  with  tlie  study  of  the  mother  tongue,  appearing 
^■Sa  separate  subject  in  Quarto  (age  about  11),  and  conlln- 
*^inp  throughout  the  course  as  a  required  subject  for  all 
^upils.   Iti  the  entire  course  from  one  eighth  to  one  tenth  of 
'lie  tola!  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  history  and  geogra- 
phy, that  proportion  holding  also  for  the  last  four  grades 
^t  the  course.   Religion  is  required  of  all  pupils  two  or  three 
>eriods  per  week  throughoTit  the  course.    Tliis,  of  course, 
Unctions  in  many  ways  as  a  social  study. 
In  French  and  in  German  eduaition  it  may  be  noted: 
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(1)  that  tlie  study  of  history  forms  an  importajit  part  of  the 
secondary-schaol  pru{?ram  thioufjhout  Uie  course;  (2)  thnt 
Uie  study  of  lu*tory  is  prescribed  for  every  pupil;  (S)  tkt 
^n  Germany  "  religion  "  and  in  France  "  la  morale  "  is  studied 
as  a  sciiarate  stibject;  (■!>  that  the  social  sciences  given  arc 
cloHoly  (Kirrelatcd;  (5)  that  a  large  part  of  the  social  studies 
18  uniform  for  nil  secondary-school  pupilii.  __         ■ 

333.  Character  and  ultimate  aims.   While  the  scvml 

I  social  sciences  dllTcr  in  their  character  and  in  tlieir  5pcci£c 
aims  as  studies  in  the  secondary  school,  it  is  worth  while  U 
consider  the  Keneral  character  and  ultimate  aims  of  th( 
social  sciences  as  a  unit  before  attempting  the  separate  analy- 
sis of  the  various  subjects  belonging  to  Uie  general  field 
In  the  Keport  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies  of  tb< 
Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  EducatiM 
.<iocial  studies  are  defined  and  their  aims  set  as  follows: 


P 
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1.  Dfjinitian  of  the  sodal  dudita,  —  Tlie  social  studies  are  und 
stood  to  Iw  those  whose  subject  matter  relates  direclJyU>  theomg' 

"lation  and  lU-vclitpmt-nt  of  humtm  society,  und  to  uisn  m  a  mcD' 
5?  uf-9Ui'iLll  RToupic ^        ' 

2.  vlirtw  qf  iJi6  social  dttditf. — The  social  studies  differ  from  oUw 
studies  by  rca»oa  of  Uiuir  soi-Jal  uouU-ul  mther  tUan  in  soeial  aiini 
for  the  keynote  of  modern  education  v^  "sLK-ial  cflicieney,"  anil  in- 
struction in  all  subjwrts  slioulil  rontribiite  to  this  end.  YeU  from 
the  nature  of  their  eontent,  tlie  ^oc-tal  studies  afford  peeuliar  oppiff- 
tiiiiilies  fur  tlif  traiiiluf^  of  tlie  individual  as  a  member  of  «*iH.V' 
Whatever  their  value  from  Ulc  pciut  of  vJtiw  of  [Hrsoital  trultiirc- 
unless  they  eoatribute  directlj'  to  the  cultivation  of  s^idal  efEcitsi'?' 
on  the  part  of  tiie  ptipil  they  fail  in  their  nmtit  important  fiuicli')i- 
They  should  iLt-eoniplisli  this  end  through  the  development  of  *" 
npprec-iation  of  the  nature  nnd  laws  of  sgdaLlife.  a  sense  of  ll* 
responsibility  of  tln^  inrjivIj^QxlAgjrm ember  of  social  groups,  owl 
the  int^nt^eilW  &hd  the  wUI  to  participate  effectively  in  thftj 
motion  of  the  soejaljvsiUJwiug. 

'  The  ^odal  Sludiee  in  Steondar}/  Edurntion.  NationnI  Erliic^tion^ 
citLtioD,  iU-purt  uf  lliv  Cuiuiuitluc  ou  Svrial  Studies  of  Uic  Cumii 
on   l.lie  Keurganualitm  nt  ^eeonil&ry  FMucatiun,  Bureau  of 
/luiJctin{191!i).ao,  «8,v.«- 
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In  thisstatement  of  lliecommilleea  uumber  of  important  I 
f.ids  are  to  be  noted:  (I)  the  couceptiou  that  all  the  suciul 
studies  may  be  considered  from  many  points  of  view  as  cou- 
stitutiiiK  a  croup  of  studies,  each  differing  more  or  less  from  I 
every  other,  yet  all  with  important  common  elements  in- 
vcilving  a  common  end  —  the  development  of  social  effici-, 
^cy;  (2)  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  direct  values  of  tbej 
studies  involved;  (3)  the  specific  ends  to  be  aimed  at  in 
nltainin^  social  eflSeiency  are  (a)  knowjfidw^-and  apprecia-' 
tioa  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  social  life,  (&)  tlie  develop- 
WDt  of  a  seuse  of  responsibility  in  the  individual  as  a 
mrmber  of  social  proups.  (c)  the  development  of  the  in- 
telligeace  and  habits  wliich  may  lead  lo  effective  j>articipa-/ 
tion  in  social  activities, 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee  noticeably  in- 
volve the  conception  that  the  social  studies  of  the  secondary 
i]  should  be  organized  and  tauj;hl  with  reference  to  the 
itics  of  modern  life  in  which  tlie  individual  will  engase. 
3  is  seen  from  the  Importance  attached  to  modern  history 
and  from  the  important  position  assigned  to  civica  and 
i^laled  studies,     (Table  CXXXVIH.) 
I    234.  Values  of  the  study  of  history.  History  as  a  subject 
of  study  in  the  secondary  school  has  passed  through  three 
I  fiiiriy  definite  stagt-s  and  entered  on  its  fourth  stage.  During 
1  the  earliest  period  history  was  studied  primarily  as  ancillary 
("to  tlie  study  of  tlie  classics.    That  staye  was  followed  by  a 
f*conU  period  when  history  was  studied  largely  as  an  in- 
''onualioual  subject,    Later  still  history  was  studied  with 
f^^fnphasis  on  its  supposed  disciplinary  values.    Finally  hls- 
Mtry  is  now  studied  with  particular  emphasis  on  its  soeiologi- 
*ftl  values  with  special  reference  to  the  activities  of  present- 
ly life  as  participated  in  by  the  ordinary  man  or  woman. 
jThe  relative  emphasis  given  in  any  one  period  to  certain 
ues  does  not  negate  the  existejice  of  other  values.  Ilencc, 


Scrcnth  >-Mr: 

(I)  GCTiftniphj  —  i  yaw.  J      These  two  courses  may  be  tmi^t 

Eurupcuo  luulory  —  )  year.  1  in    sequraoCi   or  paraltet  throufk 

tlif  year. 
Civics  ^Uiutilit  lu  iL  iiliFut;  uf  the  uliovie  and  other  nibjecUicr 
M>grei^t«d  In  one  or  two  ikHimIs  a  vreck,  ot  botb. 
or  {i)  Eurupetin  luslory  —  1  yi^ar. 

GeofjTaphy  —  taught  incident&U.v  to,  and  a«  a  ftwrtor  in,  Ihe 

histoiy, 
Civics  —  tAUght  as  ft  phfise  of  the  nbovc  und  otJier  nubfecla.  or 
s^K'^g*'*^  ^  one  or  two  periods  n  wtvk,  nr  butli. 
Eigfilh  year: 

Americnn  hl'rtory  —  )  year.  {       ThcM  two  counes  inny  be  lautriit 
Civica  —  J  year,  f  in    ■ctitioice,     or     itanilld  thnnif)^ 

iLf  year. 
Nintli  yt*T: 

^l)  Civiut:  Continiiinji  Utv  nv'wra  iif  the  preoeiiiog  year,  hut  inli 
more  eitiiihjtain   u]k»i  Stale.  uaLiuQal.  and   world  aspect'' 
i  ycnT. 
Civics:  E<»nmnic  and  vocational  aspect* —  J  year, 
liihtun':  MutJi  use  Biade  of  huitory  in  relatum  to  tbe  topim  cf 
the  iibovc  «nmiea, 
or  (2)  Civics  —  ecoiioniic  and  vocatioEnl- )      I    year,    in    aequoKC  * 
Emnomir  History.  j  paralTd. 

Tcuth  to  Iwi-l/lh  year«: 

L  EurofKan  kuiory  (o  approximately  Iht  end  of  the  *evenUaiih  mbirf 
—  I  j-eor.  This  would  iiwliidc  nnrient  and  orientot  rivjUutipa 
Engh^ili  hi«ti>ry  to  th(^  end  of  the  period  mentioned,  uml  tk 
period  of  Ainem'sn  colonization. 
n.  Euritpcan  kiMory  (inrJiKiiny  F.ngluh  hi'-iitory)  finee  oppronmdl^ 
Ifir  rjitt  iif  llii-  sn'urtlr.rtdlt  n-nlurif  -^  1  (ur  j)  yK»r. 

IV.  Problems  of  American  Democracy  —  1  (or  1)  j-ear.  ^fl 

■  Commillee  on  SoatS  Stuiiiot,  oji.  e!L,  pp,  t>.  St. 

before  atlemptiiig  any  detailed  analysis  of  the  values  o(  tlit 
study  of  history,  it  is  well  to  uiake  a  prelJiiiJiiary  clawifr 
cation  of  the  various  values  claimed. 

Here,  as  in  the  cjise  of  many  other  subjecU  of  stud.v  w* 
may  classify  the  values  claimed  in  two  comprehen*''* 
proup.'i:  (I)  direct  and  specific  values;  (II)  indirect  andp.''^ 
oral  values,  Tliesc  comprphensive  groups  of  values  ta^ 
again  be  .snb-divided.  Thus  undtr  the  head  of  direct  t^ 
specific  values  may  be  cousidcred:  (I)  direct  social-d^'W 
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Wucs;  (2)  direct  vocational  values;  (S)  direct  avocational 
nJues;  (4)  direct  propedeutic  values.  I'nder  the  Iiead  of 
nitireet  and  Reneral  values  may  be  eonsidcred:  (1)  values 
)f  the  study  of  history  for  the  development  of  certain  funeral 
wcial  concepts;  (2)  values  of  the  study  claimed  to  arise  from 
the  training  of  certain  valuable  mental  traits  and  their 
tiansfcrcnee  to  non -historical  material.  In  the  following 
tetions  will  be  considered  seriatim  : 

I  Direct  and  speciSc  values: 

(1)  Direct  social-civic  values; 

(2)  Dlivct  vocfttioiial  vuhies; 
'          (3)  Direct  avcx'ational  vatiiesi; 

(4)  Dirw't  proiMiHtulic  valu«(. 
n.  Indirect  and  (H-'ticml  vulucs; 

(1)  Conceptual  values; 

(2)  Trauafcr  xtHwn. 

235.  Direct  sodal-civic  vahies.  History  must  always  be 
conceived  as  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  studj'  operating 
toward  the  attainment  of  the  social-civic  aim  of  secondary 
litioQ.  In  cttrnmon  with  the  other  social  sciences  it 
directly  with  social  phenomena  as  its  content.  It 
^Tffers  from  the  other  social  studies  (except  as  they  may  as- 
nime  an  historical  aspect)  in  that:  (1)  it  deals  with  the 
P'tpnoraena  of  hmnan  activity  in  their  actual  processes, 
VTiamic  and  genetic;  (2)  its  field  is  more  extensive  and 
>ermit8  the  contact  with  widely  variant  conditions;  (3)  it 
tiftlces  possible  the  understanding  of  existing  condition.-* 
*'liich  cannot  be  appreciated  except  in  terms  of  the  past; 
*)  it  allows  opportunity  to  interpret  cause  and  effect  in 
>Uman  action  where  that  relation  cannot  be  seen  except 
Hth  tlic  passage  of  time;  (5)  its  study  offers  one  of  the  few 
tiportmiitiea  afforded  in  Uie  secondary  school  to  gam  an 
tiderstanding  of  other  countries  and  other  peoples. 
'  To  conceive  that  the  direct  socinl-civic  values  of  history 
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are  to  bo  mcasurrd  solely  by  the  extent  to  which  one  may 
consciously  oiiipl<>y  ceptaiii  facts  or  pieces  of  inforraatioi 
concerning  an  historical  e\'ent  in  solving  a  problem  of  the 
present  is  to  have  a  very  superficial  view  of  the  function  k 
historical  study.  The  direct  application  of  a  Icnotcle^e  of 
historical  events  to  present-day  problems  is.- of  course,  a 
^■ery  real  result  of  the  study  of  history.  Much  more  impfw- 
tanl.however.thnn  acquired  A-irnH'/f/Zjctintheficldof  hiitorj" 
are  the  less  tangible  but  none  the  less  real  gltitttdcs  dcvHopr*! 
through  the  study  of  that  subject.  One  may  have  but  tlie 
hajiicst  remembrance  of  facts  concerning  the  development 
of  the  American  democracy  after  a  stmly  of  .Vmericaii  hij" 
tory,  but  one  cannot  help  having  a  changed  attitude  a.t  iht 
result  of  such  study.  The  secondary-school  pupil  may  for- 
get ex-ery  date  and  name  in  English  histoty  after  a  year's 
study,  but  he  can  never  again  have  the  same  attitude  tommi 
the  Enplish  nation  or  any  other  nation  that  he  had  brfow 
he  studied  that  subject.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  miufc 
iu  estimating  the  direct  values  of  the  study  of  history  lliaD 
to  assume  that  such  values  are  to  be  measured  solely  by  the 
specific  api>lication  to  modem  life  of  the  hntnrletiges  ac^iuired 
in  such  study. 

For  convenience  wc  mny  consider  the  direct  social-ei™-' 
valuer  of  the  study  of  hi.st.ory  (1)  with  reference  to  tlienwire 
personal  activities  of  the  individual,  (2)  with  referenc*  to 
those  activities  of  the  individual  which  more  directly  fiffw' 
united  social  action,  and  (3)  with  reference  to  social  inte- 
gration. 

(1)  The  personal  eondufinjthfi  indrndvaJ:  The  individcJ'* 
character  and  conduct  is  determined  in  part  by  the  force* 
of  heredity  and  in  part  by  his  experience.'?  in  his  envirtJii- 
ment.  By  far  the  most  important  part  of  his  oavironnieiit 
(from  the  viewpoint  of  fortnal  education)  is  his  social  om- 
romnent.    The  indi\-idual  is  affected,  however,  by  tlw* 
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rts  only  of  his  environment  with  which  his  experiences 
liiiu  into  contact.  Ilis  direct  experiences  must  pcr- 
:e  be  greatly  limited;  his  indirect  and  vicarious  expe- 
oesare  Uiuited  only  by  the  experiences  of  man  and  the 
issibility  of  representing  tlicin  to  the  individual's  miud. 
5udi  vicarious  experiences  may  be  aflorded  through  the 
fiction  of  literature  or  the  faithful  re-presentation  of  history 
and  biograpliy.   The  study  of  history,  therefore,  by  enkrg- 
ing  the  field  of  individual  exijerienee  may  contribute  to  the 
diaracter  and  conduct  of  the  individual.  That  contribution 
day  take  the  direction   of  Ktinmlating  ambitiun  and  ten- 
dencies to  act  along  certain  general  hues  or  it  may  lake  the 
direction  of  moral  education.    True  it  is  that  the  events  of 
history  illustrate  humau  actiuu  indiscriminately  moral"  or 
immoral.  True  it  is  also  that  the  teachiuy  of  history  cannot 
no^auized  solely  or  even  primarily  for  purposes  of  moral 
SatiC&liou.    It  is  even  true  that  in  some  cases  where  the 
etlilca]  values  of  the  study  of  history  have  been  emphasized 
thn  results  have  Ixii^n  unsaliafjLctory:  e.g.,  the  development 
of  a  patriotism  which  is  vainglorious  and  unfair  to  other 
nations.   Nevertheless^tt  must  be  recognized  tliat  there  is  a 
niii(Jamental  truth  expressed  by  the  apliorism  of  Terence: 
Uomo  sum:  hinnani  nihil  a  me  aiu'mim  piUo";  and  tliat 
the  moral  training  which  may  be  secured  fmni  the  study  of 
"■sLory  hjia  all  Die  advantages  and  all  tlie  disadvantages 
ji*hich  are  to  l>e  found  in  moral  training  secured  from  the 
ptudy  of  human  experiences  in  any  field.    A'STiether  or  not 
wie  study  of  history  leads  to  the  inij>rovement  of  character 
dependent  on  the  method  of  such  study  and  the  teaching 
orded.   The  essential  fact  is  that  lilstorj'  affords  plentiful 
ateriaj  for  .such  teaching,  far  transcending  the  amount  of 
aterial  which  cim  be  found  in  the  immediate  experience 
the  individual. 
It  was  suggested  above  that  the  attitudes  (ideals,  atnbi- 
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tions.  ttmiencies  to  act)  developed  througb  the  study  of  IiU* 
tory  are  probably  more  important  than  the  specific  laHHd- 
edges  acquired  through  such  study.  For  the  personal  flar- 
actcr  and  conduct  of  the  iudiv-ldual  the  study  of  histoty  e 
valuable  for  the  stimulation  oF  laudable  ambitions,  of  tdeah 
of  character,  standards  of  conduct,  even  certain  forms  of 
"hero-worship,"  which  may  be  guiding  forces  in  llie  life  (S 
tlie  individual.  Ilence  the  S|)eclal  value  of  biography  as  a 
part  of  liistory  and  the  desirability  of  some  emphasia  on  the 
personal  conduct  and  character  of  truly  noble  men  ami 
women. 

(:?)  The  individual's  poTiicipation  in  social-group  actid- 
tie$  ;  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  major  activities  of  sod- 
cty  are  carried  on  through  social  institutions  (the ^talc,  tlie 
home,  the  Church,  the  vocation,  the  school).  .\n  undcp 
standing  of  such  institutions,  the  interpretation  of  thof 
ideals,  their  interrelations,  their  functions  in  modem  society. 
caimot  be  gained  without  some  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
ture of  their  development.  Here  again  the  values  of  tl* 
study  of  such  institutions  and  their  interrelations  are  not 
to  be  measured  solely,  or  even  mainly,  by  tlie  extent  to  whit* 
the  individual  may  consciously  apply  some  bits  of  historiol 
knowledge.  Far  more  important  are  the  attitudes  ton-Hfd 
social-group  activities  developed  through  the  study  of  his- 
tory and  the  unconscious  tendencies  to  act  in  such  activ- 
ities. 

It  is  only  when  one  thinks  of  the  direct  social-civic  valiKS 
of  the  study  of  history  in  terms  of  the  applicability  of  piecfl 
of  historical  information  only  and  loses  sight  of  the  inftufW* 
of  historical  study  in  developing  social  ideals,  social  stand* 
ards>  H.ttitudcs,  and  tendencies  to  act  that  one  is  tempted  t* 
minimize  the  social-civic  values  of  the  study.  Likewise. ' 
is  only  when  the  teaclitng  of  liistory  develops  merely  histori- 
cal informuiion  and  fails  to  develop  ideals,  ailitudes,  tsA 
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cies  to  act,  that  historj'  in  the  secondary  school  fails 
ieve  its  most  importjuit  direct  values. 
(.?)  Integraiing  vahiea  of  the  sittdy  of  history:  The  study  of 
-story  must  always  be  one  of  the  imporlant  means  em- 
ycd  by  the  secondarj'  school  to  develop  the  common 
lowledges,  ideiiJs,  standards,  traditions,  modes  of  thought 
,d  action,  essential  for  social  solidarity.  The  importiincc 
of  the  integrating  function  of  secondary  education  has  been 
Bmphasizcd  in  prior  chapters.  To  the  end  of  social  integra- 
tion all  the  social  sciences  may  contribute  much.  History 
here  possesses  peculiar  advantages,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
cnnditions  which  have  determined  the  society  in  which  we 
five  and  bringing  to  consciousncM  the  common  activities, 
traditions,  ideals  of  humanity  and  of  one's  own  society. 
Frequently  the  conception  of  the  integrating  value  of  the 
study  of  history  has  manifested  itself  in  connection  with 
thj;  development  of  patriotism  only.  Such  a  conception  is 
Tcry  narrow  —  narrow  not  only  in  the  sense  that  it  has  fre- 
quently emphasised  a  false  type  of  patriotism,  but  also  in 
tlie  sense  that  it  lo-ses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  existence 
of  a  certain  degree  of  social-mindedness  is  more  essential 
tlian  loyalty.  This  is,  of  course,  particularly  imjjortant  in 
the  American  democracy.  If  the  study  of  historj*  fails 
to  aid  the  development  of  that  unity  of  sentiment,  ideals, 
thought,  and  action,  which  is  essential  for  the  endurance 
Sod  development  of  democracy,  it  fails  to  achieve  one  of 
lUtnost  important  ends. 
236.  Direct  vocational  values  claimed.  Direct  vocational 
,cs  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  history  for  those 
:d  to  become  teachers  of  history  and  certain  other 
ibjocta,  for  those  destined  to  enter  the  field  of  diplomacy, 
^d  for  a  few  others  are  readily  perceived.  Such  values, 
'We^'e^,  must  he  considered  limited  and  highly  uinlingput. 
'ar  less  contingent  and  far  more  general  must  be  considered 
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tbose  direct  vocational  values  which  may  be  <)< 
acquainlaace  with  the  elcvelopnipnt  of  coiuiiitT;>-  ;»iiU  i- 
tiuslry.  the  part  playt'^  by  economics  in  social  devdopment, 
the  historical  relation  of  the  various  fornw  of  iuiiustry,  llic 
cltanging  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  etc.  Here  again  the 
dcvdopuieut  of  attitudes  and  tendencies  to  act  must  be  coa- 
ccivcd  as  far  more  imporlant  than  the  accumulatioo  of  io- 
formation.  As  one  of  tiie  major  social  institutions  the  voo 
tion  lias  important  historical  associations  acquaintanoe  nitb 
wliich  may  contribute  much  to  vocational  elficieney  in  iU 
broader  asj>ecls.  Hence  the  importance  sometimes  atlacliw! 
to  tlie  study  of  industrial  history  or  commercial  history  in 
certain  courses  of  the  secondary  school.  The^in_ure-hisU»0| 
indujies  a  study  of  <|C^iomic-<^"d  indirfitriaLfa<-'tors  >a  tl* 
tfev^pnigot  of  crnlization^^^a^mftrltpfl  >f»nft^ti<v^rj^jlig 
4irejfeiitJiiije_--ilhp  more  the  study  of^stori^may  isiutrib- 
ule  to  direct  vocational  values^n  llie  secondary  school. 

a37nHfect^TOcatioaaI  values.  Hislory.  as  eveiy  othff 
study  in  the  prof^am  of  the  secondary  school,  may  estaWtjIi 
the  basis  of  a  {icrpetual  enjoyment  in  moments  of  ldsiii«. 
Here,  however,  history  can  claim  little  that  any  other  sot 
joct  wliieh  may  arouse  a  special  interest  camiot  claim,  except, 
posaihly.  where  history  encroaclics  on  the  field  of  literatitfc 
in  tlie  borderland  of  mythology,  biography,  and  pseuJo- 
historical  material. 

23S.  Direct  propeedeutic  values.  lo  many  ways  Uv 
study  of  history  mfiyuc  considered  as  a  basic  study  for  tl* 
study  of  several  otiier  subjects,  so  much  so  Uiat  vhn^ 
schemes  of  education  have  been  built  up  on  the  cultllI^ 
epocli  theory  with  history  as  its  base.'  Certjunly  »x  luW* 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  humanitarian  studies,  such  »* 
the  social  studies,  literature,  etliics.  philosophy,  and  tlw 
rest,  cannot  be  properly  pursued  without  some  bauc  hi*' 
'  Cf.  DeGanno.  C.  UcrbaH  and  Iht  //irtM/fuiru.  |)p.  Itf7-tf . 
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torica!  knowledge  and  tinderstanding.  Direct  and  indirect 
JinipiL'deutic  values  are.  lliereforu,  to  be  found  in  the  study 
?«f  liistory.  To  conceive  that  such  values  are  valid  for  those 
Cml/  who  pursue  higher  studies  in  college  or  the  uni\'ersity 
xs  to  assume  that  contact  with  the  prohlt'ms  and  nialeriula 
of  those  studies  must  be  limited  In  college  and  uiiiveraly 
wperieoce.  Pn>pa;deutic  values  of  the  study  of  history  are, 
of  tourse.  as  important  for  those  not  going  to  college  or  the 
miversity  as  for  those  who  do  —  possibly  even  more  so, 
lince  formal  education  in  those  fields  is  lacking  for  the 
former. 

239.  Conceptual  values  claimed.  The  point  was  made 
ibove  that  the  chief  values  to  l>e  derived  from  the  study  of 
liislory  involved  the  development  of  attitudes  and  tenden- 
oes  to  act  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  This  point  was 
made  in  special  connection  with  direct  values.  Much  the 
>une  point  may  lie  emphasized  in  connection  witli  certain 
more  comprehensive  and  more  fuudanicntal  factors  which 
Involve  the  conscious  or  unconscious  functioning  of 
Bociiil  concepts  to  be  deri\'ed  from  the  study  of  history. 
Among  such  fundamental  concepts  may  be  emphasized 
tliose  involving  the  cgntinuitv  and  unity  of  human  experi- 
ence and  of  civilization,  human  activity  a.nd.  social^ or pani- 
?^n  as  dynamic  and  evolutionary,  the  depende  nceofthe 
present  on  the  past  and  the  responsibility  of  the  present  for 
tfcefuture,  tlie  relation  of  the  individual  to  society  and  its 
dti'dopment.'  It  is  idle  to  say  that  such  concepts  are  not 
*lways  developed  from  the  study  of  history.  The  important 
Poiat  is  tliat  they  cannot  be  developed  without  some  ac- 
quaintance with  history.  It  is  idle  also  to  say  that  such  con- 
^pts  do  not  function  directly  in  the  activities  of  \he  indi- 
vidual.  By  their  very  nature  such  general  concepts  cannot 

'  Cf.  Allen,  J.  W.,  Tkn  PItirt!  nj  nidnrj/  in  Education,  chap,  x;  Johnson, 
U  The  Teaehing  of  UiAory.  pp.  74  jT. 
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be  analyzed  as  to  their  influence  on  specific  actions,  bud 
since  they  must  represent  an  important  part  of  one's  social 
pliilo-Hophy,  tlit-y  nnist  fiincUon  in  every  social  act  of  the 
inilividual.  Tliougli  they  may  function  in  a  fashion  whid) 
may  l»c  consi(ler<Ni  Indirect,  their  Functioning  is  none  Ibe 
less  rt!a!  —  perlinp.s  nmro  re-ul  even  than  Itie  functioning  ri 
supposedly  specific  and  direct  values. 

240.  Transfer  values  claimed.  As  for  most  suhjectf  of 
study  in  the  secondary-schnul  program  extensive  trando 
values  are  commonly  claimed  for  the  study  of  history.  Thia 
Salmon:  ^ 

Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  history.  like  many  olhtf 
lubjects.  is  in  tlie  curriculum  for  a  double  object  —  for  tlie  dinA 
iufurmatiuD  that  it  gives  ucid  for  ita  help  in  mental  training. 

And  Chase: ' 

^yuQry  is  ilie  most  wonderful  and  important  of  our  intenectul 
fariiTurN.  nctd  all  tiiat  tenils  to  strenfjtiien  and  develop  it  is  of  lie 
highest  importjmee.  History  is  foremost  among  tlie  studirs  tltft 
do  thia,  for  in  its  very  nature  it  is  a  memory  study,  and  memeij 
gains  facility  by  practice, 

(>  HinadaJe;  * 

While  slight  attention  suffices  to  show  that  history  has  (li(o> 
plinary  values,  some  well-directed  thought  is  required  to  disciW 
how  great  and  variol  thia  value  is. 

Taught  even  in  the  poorest  way  —  that  u,  by  dint  of  ilcrttii* 
and  reiltwatiiiK  ujiorganized  farts  —  it  trains  tlie  memory;  tjiupta 
philosophically  —  that  is.  care  being  taken  wisely  to  choost*  «iw 
prr>pi;rly  to  organize  tlie  facts  -~  it  yields  to  no  other  sub)ecl  it 
mneinonie  vultie. 

All  that  has  bec^n  urged  concerning  the  memory'  will  be  admlU*^ 

^  Siilmon.  L.,  "Soui'e  Principles  in  tlie  TpachinK  of  IfintiMy,"  f^ 
Yearhaak  nf  thf  N<\iit>r'nl  Sancty  for  ihr  RHrntifin  Sturtu  0/ BduTOlioK,  p- >l 

»  Chase,  W.  J.,  on  p.  289  of  Johaston.  C.  H.  (Editor).  H^W*^ 
Education. 

'  Hinsdjilc,  B.  A.,  Uov)  to  Study  and  Teath  Uittory,  pp.  T-B. 
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But  that  history  is  an  equally  importfint  volLiablc  discipline  of  the 
imagination  has  not  been  as  generally  perceivetl. 

But  hiatorj"  doos  far  more  for  the  mind  thnn  merely  to  exercise 
tie  jKiwers  of  rcpresentattOD;  it  is  also  a  valuable,  discipline  of  the 
Uuaking  faculties. 

Modem  psychology  denies  the  existenec  of  such  general 
bmllies  or  powers  as  Hinsdale  assumes  may  he  so  readily 
trained  through  the  study  of  historj-.  As  was  pointed  out, 
however,  in  diseussing  the  problems  of  transfer  values,  the 
denial  of  the  obsolete  "  faculty  psychology  "  does  not  trf 
itself  negate  the  possibility  of  the  transfer  of  improved  ef- 
ficiency, hut  demands  a  reconstruction  and  reinterpret ation 
of  "discipline"  in  terms  of  accepted  psychological  theory. 
Such  a  reintcrpretation  was  attempted  in  Chapter  XI  and 
in  its  general  form  need  not  be  reconsidered  here.  Accord- 
ingly as  one  aocepta  or  rejects  the  possibility  of  appreciable 
amounts  of  transfer  he  may  estimate  the  transfer  values  of 
Uie  study  of  history.  One  very  important  fact,  however,  is 
^iparently  neglected  by  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
rtudy  of  historj'.  The  problems  of  transfer  In  the  case  of 
fcistory  are  in  important  respects  different  from  the  prob- 
lems of  transfer  in  the  case  of  most  school  studies,  if,  indeed, 
the  problems  supposed  to  involve  transfer  do  really  involve 
it.  In  the  case  of  moat  studies  for  which  transfer  values  arc 
laimed  or  denied  the  problem  involves  the  application  of 
proved  efficiency  acquired  in  connection  with  content  of 
One  kind  to  content  of  a  widely  different  character;  e.g., 
*  transfer  of  improved  efficiency  acquired  in  connection 
ith  mathematicid  material  to  non-mathematical  material. 
n  the  ca.<»  of  history,  however,  there  is  a  vast  field  for 
Ihc  application  of  improved  efficiency  gained  in  connection 
■tith  specific  social  data  studied  to  other  social  data  not 
Studied.  In  other  words  the  improved  efficiency  is  to  be 
ployed  in  connection  with  content  and  situations  of  the 
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same  or  relatively  similar  character.  This  is  doubll«s«  > 
ca»e  uf  transfer,  hut  surely  transfer  of  a  far  dillcreiil  kimi 
froD!  transfer  as  coiniuonly  considered  in  relatiou  to  most 
subjects  of  study  in  the  school. 

24X.  Factors  coDditioiimg  the  values  of  history.  Grett 
as  are  the  values  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  liislorj'il 
must  be  recognized  that  the  subject  suifers  imporlajit  limi- 
tations. Among  those  limitations  the  ones  considered  belo" 
are  worthy  of  special  attention. 

(I)  Subjects  of  study  differ  widely  in  the  extent  to  which 
their  materials  lend  themselves  to  ready  mnnipulalion  fof 
purpo.ses  of  instruction  and  learning.  This  factor  has  beea 
emphasized  by  Keatinge:' 

ThoM  wlio  write  at  large  on  Education  seldom  realize  that  the 
branches  of  kuowledge  L-ocniiiuiily  taiiKlit  in  st-Kools  vary  greatly 
ill  llie  ease  with  wiiicli  tliey  lend  Iht-niselvcs  to  manipulation. . . . 

WTiftt  are  the  elements  necessary  in  a  subject  which  is  to  loi"! 
itsolf  to  manlpulntton ?  It  is  easy  to  sketch  in  the  qualifications. 
In  iKe  main  they  are  four  in  rutmhtr.  The  apparatus  niurt  be 
inexpemive  and  rea<lily  procured;  it  must  be  vasy  to  sec  what  B 
the  teacher's  work  oa  the  one  luind  and  the  boy's  work  on  the  oUmt 
there  must  he  a  facility  for  setting  home  work  that  s^hall  be  dillereDl 
in  kind  from  tlie  work  done  in  cIo^k,  and  ihvse  cxcntisea  must  bf 
fairly  nieclianical  (for  too  murli  refinod  judgment  must  mA  bf 
expected  from  the  average  boy);  it  must  be  possible  to  attain  tu 
some  gem-r.-ilizations.  abstractions,  or  rides  which  can  l»e  aii|»li«l 
tit  fresh  matter.  Ijideed  it  is  uiwn  the  prest-ncv  of  Uii»  UlUcrd^ 
ment  that  most  of  the  othera  dt-ix-nd. 

The  older  subjects  fulfill  tlicac  conditions  well,  .  . . 

When  we  turn  to  h3stnr>*  we  find  the  conditions  very  baiflyfw- 
fitted.  It  ia  difBoult  to  devise  preparation  for  the  hoy  other  th* 
th«  learning  from  a  text-book  of  the  facta  of  tlie  lesson  that  11  to  l» 
given  or  the  reviainK  of  tlie  facts  of  a  leswin  that  has  been  p\'di 
In  school  work  it  is  not  always  possible  to  arrive  at  hiitoiiw 
generalizatiuHiS  and  apply  tliem  to  fresh  matter. 
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le  nyb  of  llie  problem  is  to  be  found,  of  rourse,  in  the 
;ulty  of  so  manipulating  the.  nialeriols  of  history  as  to 
w  them  into  nrohlein  form  without  which  reflective 
<ing  cannot  be  encouraged  or  fostered,  and  to  arrange 
reaching  materials  of  history  in  such  form  as  may  foster 
ipocesa  of  dissociation.'  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  prin- 
s  of  social  action  which  it  is  desired  that  the  study  of 
»ry  should  develop  are  actually  to  be  dci.'ploped,  some 
IS  mast  be  provided  for  the  abstraction  of  those  general 
:iples  from  the  historical  situations  presented.  Xow  it 
cessary  for  favorable  conditions  of  such  generalization 
a  number  of  situations  lie  presented  wliich  are  analo- 

but  which  differ  in  all  other  respects  other  than  the 
ral  principle  which  it  is  desired  to  dissociate.  The 
aological  character  of  history  precludes  any  very  effec- 
ise  of  this  method.  For  this  reason  some  have  suggested 
ftbandooment  of   the  chronological  order  in  dealing 

historical  material  and  the  adoption  of  some  aiethud 
h  may  make  possible  comparison  and  abstraction.  Thus 

!  still  arraugu  historic  pheaomena  under  periods,  centuries, 
s,  dynasties,  but  wliut  is  wanto!  is  a  real  rather  tlmn  a  tem- 

daasificatioti.  The  [ihi'iiomena.  should  he  classified  under 
headings  aa  Constiliitional.  Internal. imial,  EcontimicnJ, 
itrial,  etc.  Nor  should  each  state  be  studied  by  itself,  but 
.ates  toKE-'tJ»;r,  the  eoiuparutivi;  meUiod  being  coiiGtaaUy 
)ycd,  and  mueli  ntteuUon  Itciiig  given  to  tlie  classification  of 
r.  ...  In  short,  science   brings  together  phenomena  of  the 

kind,  but  history  brings  together  phenomena  of  different 
,  which  have  chaiiced  to  appear  at  the  saniL>  time. 

bh  a  conception  of  the  teaching  of  history  may  be 
sed  by  the  statenicut  that  it  is  no  longer  history  wliich 

F.  iwwllims  109/. 

y,  J.  R.,  MethoiU  of  Teaahinif  UiMory,  Pedagfigical  Library,  vol.  t. 


is  being  studied.  Ue  it  so!  The  answer  to  such  an  ob]V 
lion  is  that  the  chaxacter  of  the  study  of  "  history"  in  the 
secondary  school  is  to  be  determined  by  the  aim  which 
emphasizes  the  phenomena  of  human  action  regardless  al 
chronology.  In  so  far  as  chronology  may  assist  in  the  attain- 
ment of  that  aim  it  is  justified.  In  so  far  as  it  fails  it  mart 
be  abandoned  for  the  sake  of  greater  values.  In  any  cxtnt 
the  limitations  of  history  must  be  recognized.! 

(4)  History  is  not  an  exact  science  and  can  never  become 
an  exact  science  —  if,  in  fact,  it  may  properly  be  denomi- 
nated a  science  at  all.  The  importance  of  this  factor  arisES 
not  so  much  from  the  fact  that  specific  reactions  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  cannot  be  exactly  determined  (a  fad 
which  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages),  but 
thnt  the  study  of  history  may  always  be  colored  by  Ibe 
teacher  or  textbook  ami  have  widely  different  results  for 
dilTcrcnt  pupils  who  have  studied  the  subject.  The  facCs 
of  Iiistory  are  of  course  certain :  our  knowledge  of  tbem  is. 
however,  not  always  correct,  and  interpretations  of  tbem  (ue 
sometimes  widely  divergent.  Two  dangers,  Iherefore,  are 
always  present,  one  that  the  pupil  may  have  only  ao  « 
parte  opinion  on  some  gocifil  problems,  the  other  that,  « 
finding  disagreement  among  authorities,  he  may  be  d^8cou^ 
aged  in  his  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  These  dangers 
are  always  to  be  guarded  against. 

(3)  It  takes  generations  to  estabH&Ti  a  body  of  theory  uA 
practice  around  the  teaching  of  any  subject  of  study  which 
may  be  considered  relatively  stable  and  efficient.  In  llie 
development  of  the  study  of  hi.story  in  the  American  second- 
ary school  there  has  been  manifest  a  failure  as  yet  lo  estiV 
Itsli  any  body  of  theory  and  practice  which  approaches  erefl 

'  On  the  prtjljii'm-.trtlviuK  tnctlioit*  iif  Ifinliing  liiitnry  iw*  P«rk<r.  S.f- 
Mcthodi  of  Teaekit^  in  Uigh  Sohoola,  pp.  174  /.;  Kcatingc,  M.  W..  op.  i>^ 
pp.  98  jf. 


lie  amounts  of  uniFormity  and  stability.  Textbooks 
widely,  the  contents  of  courses  are  greatly  dissiiuilur 
the  treatuieut  dilTcrent  iu  many  schools  where  any 
upt  is  made  to  do  more  than  leach  a  certain  number 
cts.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  actual  values  accm- 
jpom  the  study  of  history  in  the  secondary  school  where 
varying  conditions  are  found. 

)  Since  the  values  aimed  at  in  the  study  of  history  are 
fft  general  and  in  all  cases  somewhat  intangible  it  must 
ys  be  difiicult  to  measure  the  results  achieved.  This  is, 
i  sure,  true  of  most  subjects  of  study,  but  particularly 
of  those  studies  whose  principal  values  are  to  be  found 
le  development  of  character — moral  and  social  —  of 
ndividual.  Certain  results  of  teaching  in  mathematics, 
iC  lulural  sciences,  and  in  language  study  may  readily 
itimalcd  and  checked  from  time  to  time.  In  the  case 
story  little  can  be  done  in  that  direction  except  as  far  as 
iccumulation  of  historicil  information  is  concerned. 
3.  Meaning  and  scope  of  civics.  The  study  of  civics 
e  secondary  school  had  its  beginning  in  the  study  of  the 
'al  constitution,  various  State  constitutions,  and  iu  a 
:ases  of  each  nialerial  as  city  charters,  in  the  early  high 
al.  Thus  at  least  as  early  as  IS38  Stanbury's  Catcch-isiii 
\e  Canditulion  of  the  United  States  was  studied  in  the 
iah  High  School  of  Hoslon,  and  in  Salera  the  English 
1  School  course  of  1845  included  the  study  of  "  the  City 
•ter.  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  . .  .  Consti- 
'Ti  of  the  United  States."  From  the  beginning,  Ihere- 
Ihe  study  of  "civics"  meant  the  ratlier  formal  (fre- 
tly  catechetical)  study  cf  the  machinery  of  State  and 
onaJ  government,  thus  justifying  the  term  "civil 
mment."  ^  Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Y  of  civics  included  little  else  than  this. 

or  examplu,  le*  Sullivan'*  I'olHiral  ClanfUioh.  nr  fljiynrfi  On  Uu>  Ton- 
tn,  twu  buoks  in  couiniou  ux  la  tltc  carliur  Lii;ti  auLoul. 


Wiliiiii  llie  past  decade  or  so  the  feeling  has  been  Rroniiig 
slroii^er  and  stronger  that  the  study  of  the  madiUiery  of 
the  National  Government,  vahiablc  though  it  may  be  ma4e, 
U  far  from  adequate  for  the  [vurpose  of  training  citizens. 
Present-day  theory  lends  to  enlarge  the  meaning  and  scope 
erf  the  study  of  civics  in  such  a  way  as  to  involve:  (I)  empha- 
sis on  the  commoner  elements  of  social  and  civic  activity 
in  community  life;  ("i)  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
developing  tendencies  to  act  and  attitudes  toward  social 
welfare  rather  than  on  mere  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of 
government;  (3)  the  extension  of  the  field  of  civics  so  as  to 
include  the  informal  activities  of  social-civic  life  as  well  u 
the  more  formal  political  activities;  (4)  the  "vitalizalion" 
of  civics  by  emphasizing  in  the  beginning  those  forms  of 
social-civic  activity  with  which  the  secondary -school  pupil 
is  brought  into  intimate  and  immediate  contact. 

243.  The  aims  and  values  of  civics.   Tlie  values  of  tbe 
study  of  civics  are  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  its  contriba- 
lions  to  tbe  social-civic  aim  of  secondarj'  education  prima- 
rily, Uere  are  involved:  (1)  the  attainment  on  the  pari  of 
the  pupil  of  a  knowledge  of  st^ial-civic  relations  and  insti- 
tutiyns,  their  character,  and  place  In  social  organization: 
(3J  tlie  development  in  the  pupil  of  a  sense  of  social-civic 
responsibility;  (3)  the  development  in  the  pupil  of  atUtiuk* 
and  tendencies  to  act  in  cunfornianee  with  desirable  ideib 
of  social-civic  activity.  The  mere  attainment  of  a  knowled^ 
of  our  socialHrivic  organization  or  even  the  development  in 
the  pupil  of  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility  and  ideals  of  dw 
conduct  is  not  sufficient.    Unle^ss  such  knowledge,  such  t 
sense  of  social  responsibility,  such  ovic  ideals,  are  trflOS- 
laled  into  forms  of  behavior  and  result  in  proper  ciirHc  adwo. 
thp  vidues  of  the  study  of  civics  cannot  be  attained.   Ben. 
more  than  in  the  case  of  most  studies  in  the  sccondiiT 
school>  direct  values  arc  dominant  and  no  accumulations' 
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information  concerning  the  functions  of  government  or  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  government  can  take  t!ie  place 
of  the  development  of  social  attitudes  and  tendencies  to  act. 
It  is  imfortunate  that  the  aims  of  the  study  of  civics  are 
frequently  stated  in  terms  of  knowledge  and  that  the  tea.ch- 
ing  of  civics  so  frequently  results  only  in  the  inculca-tion 
of  rivic  information.  Thus  the  Committee  on  the  Teaclung 
of  Government  of  the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion, unfortunately  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse  in  its 
statement  of  the  aims  of  civic  iustniction; ' 

The  prime  purposes  of  a  study  o(  civic  rclfttions  are  so  obvioua 
u  to  require  Httlc  in  the  way  of  discussion.  Tliey  may  be  summa- 
rized llujs: 

1.  To  awaken  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  citizen  is  in  a 
social  environment  whose  laws  liiiid  him  For  kis  own  good. 

3.  To  acquaint  the  citizen  wilIi  the  forms  of  organization  and 
methods  of  aduiiuigtralion  of  govenimenL  La  its  SL-vi^ral  depart- 
ments. 

Thecce  objects  it  \»  Ix-lieved  can  be  brttcr  utt»ined  if  th«  school 
begins  to  aid  the  younfic-itizen  not  only  to  think  in  terms  of  society 
but  ah>u  to  traiitiluLi:  civic  thoui^Ut  into  oetiuu. 

That  the  study  of  civics  in  the  past  has  tended  to  result 
in  information  ratlier  than  in  behavior  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  fact  that  civics  has  commonly  l>CGn  taught  as  a  study 
of  the  broader  functions  of  National  and  Slate  government 
and  has  seldom  touched  the  commoner  activities  of  indi- 
viduals in  community  life  wherein  the  actual  behavior 
of  pupil -citizens  in  civic  affairs  can  be  directly  affected. 
Modern  civics  by  dealing  first  with  the  civic  activities 
which  intimately  touch  the  yonng  citizen  even  as  a  pupil 
in  the  school  alTortls  greater  opportunity  to  develop  actual 
habits  of  behavior  in  civic  alTairs.  This  is  one  of  the  prime 
advantages  of  "community  civics." 

■  AinrriuLti  Political  Sciinice  A^JsociatioOi  Conuuttee  on  the  Teadung 
of  Government,  itcport.  p.  27. 
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244.  The  scope  and  function  of  "  communJty  ciTEcs." 
Ci>-ics  as  heretofore  presented  in  the  American  sftimfbo' 
school  hiis  proved  comparalively  fruitless  for  a  nuin))cr  ni' 
reasons :  { 1 )  because  it  lias  been  taught  03  on  abstract  acieci? 
of  govemtuCTit;  (2J  Iwcause  it  has  been  limited  to  ihe  laip'. 
aspects  of  National  and  State  government:  (3)  Itecausc  iL 
has  been  tauf^ht  crommonly  in  the  last  grade  of  the  sccondair 
school  after  llie  raajority  of  pupils  have  left  school:  (4)  k- 
cauae  U.  has  neglected  to  train  pupil-citizens  in  their  imme- 
diate cooimunity  responsibilities,  both  formal  and  informal. 
Community  civics  is  designed  to  remedy  those  defects. 

Community  civics  lakes  its  name,  not  from  any  reslric- 
tion  of  its  scope  to  the  smaller  community,  —  village,  town. 
or  city.  —  but  from  the  fact  that  the  social  envinmnient  of 
the  pupil  is  conceived  as  opened  up  to  him  through  a  seiici 
of  successively  enlarged  communities  or  spheres  of  civic 
life  —  fiiraily,  neighborhood,  town,  county,  State,  Natiou, 
Humanity  ^  and  that  the  series  of  his  social-civic  contatU 
or  experiences  begins  with  the  smaller  miit. 

The  aims  of  community  civics  are  the  same  as  those  men- 
tioned above.  They  may  be  staled  specifically  in  the  terms 
of  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies  of  the  Commission  oa 
the  Itcorgaiiization  of  Secondaiy  Education:  ' 

(a)  Significanre. qf  t!ie Icrm" comtnunity ."  Community civirs li,v» 
emphasis  upon  the  local  pomm.unity  because  (l)  it  is  On?  «*»■ 
mmiity  wit)i  which  evevy  citizen,  esjKtiMIy  the  child,  rami's  roW 
m(i»sL  iiillniatir  n-lal.iuns,  ami  wliich  is  alwai'fi  in  the  UirKffima'i^ 
experiwHv;  (,'i)  it  Ij*  oiisicr  (or  tht*  cUiid.  as  fr>r  any  c itiiseti,  Utrr^'"' 
his  mciiil Marsh jp  in  the  local  (X)nimuiiity,  to  f«l  a  sensu  of  pws"i* 
n^ajKinsihility  for  it,  and  to  enter  inUi  oirtiml  I'otijieratian  withit- 
than  la  the  case  with  the  >ratii>na]  (romnmnity. 

'  The  Teaching  of  romjAumt!/('irv^a,l^uivnyt('iK<iutnii<mR\MHiMiiWf' 
nil.  S3,  lip.  ll-lf.  The  qtiotot.ion  ^wh  wiw  bkkm  ^nmi  the  HfpofteflU 
Commiliev  im  Sw?ul  Studin  of  the  Commission  on  the  Heori/amaalw"  el  ^'^ 
ondary  Eincalion,  But»uot  Educatba  ItuilctiD  (1916),  no.  iS,  pp.  H-^' 
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Bnt  our  Nation  anrl  oiir  State  are  communities,  as  w^ll  as  our 
rityor  village,  anJ  u  cUild  \a  a  citizen  of  Uil-  largt-r  us  of  the  smailcr 
eommuiuty.  The  sigiiilicaiice  of  the  term  "comrauiiily  civk-s" 
(Jotg  not  tie  in  its  geograpliital  implicuUons,  bul  lq  its  implicatioDfi 
ti  coMmuiiLty  reUtio^is,  of  u  cuniiuiiEuty  of  interests.  ...  It  Is  a 
iintstion  of  point  of  vitw,  and  cTiriiinutiity  civics  applit's  tliis  point 
(if  view  to  thf  stuily  of  the  National  community  as  well  as  to  tlie 
(tlifiy  of  the  local  community. 

(6)  Ainu  of  community  civics.  The  aim  of  community  civica  is 
to  help  tlie  oliild  to  know  liis  community  —  not  merely  a  lot  ol 
fwts  about  it.  bul  llic  mt-aiiiag  of  liis  community  life,  whut  it  does 
/orliim.  and  how  it  does  it,  what  the  comimiiiity  has  a  right  to 
«Kpeet  from  hun,  ami  how  he  may  fulfill  his  obligation,  meanwhile 
Cultivatiug  in  Kim  the  esseutial  quaLiLies  ;uk1  iiabits  of  ^uijtl  ciU- 
Censhlp. 
More  specifically  this  aim  is  amJyzcd  as  follows: 
To  accomplish  its  part  in  training  for  L-itii'.eiJship,  community 
bivics  ahoiilfl  aim  primarily  to  lead  the  pnpil  (1)  to  sec  Die  impor- 
tance and  significance  of  tlie  elements  of  comraunity  welfare  iD' 
their  rclatiomi  to  himself  and  to  the  communities  of  whi<!h  lie  is  a 
beotbcr:  (2)  to  know  the  aocial  a^encjea.  ^(ovcrumeiitul  and  vulun- 
tary.  tliat  exist  to  siMjiire  these  clemeuLt  of  civmnumity  welfare; 
[8)  to  recognize  his  civic  obligations,  present  and  future,  and  to 
Kspond  to  them  by  appropriate  aetion. 

Civics,  conceived  from  this  viewpoint,  should  prove  a 

much  more  efficacious  instrumeitt  of  cdiicalioa  ill  the  sec- 

EOndary  school  than  the  civics  which  has  hitherto  Ijeen  taught 

ma  au  appendage  to  history.   It  should  be  clear  that  the  val- 

[oes  of  such  a  study  are  universal  and  direct.  U  is  imperative 

lierefore,  that  comraunity  civics  should  be  studied  by  every 

lUpil  in  the  secondary  school.   It  should  be  clear  also  t]ml 

I  the  study  is  to  produce  its  greatest  values  it  should  not 

relegated  to  tlie  later  (grades  of  the  school  but  sliould  be 

prominent  study  in  the  Junior  high  school  before  pupils 

■gin  to  leave  school  in  lari;e  numbers. 

243.  Economics  as  a  study  in  the  program.   Tiic  shidy 

ecouomici*  early  found  some  place  in  the  progi'am  of  the 
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public  secondary  school.  Thus  "  political  philosophy  "  was 
prescribed  for  study  in  the  English  Classical  (High)  SchooJ 
of  Boston  in  1841  and  in  Massachusetts  "  political  economy  " 

lyna  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  all  larger  high  schools 
from  1857  to  1898.  Despite  its  early  beginning,  however, 
economics  has  always  occupied  a  precarious  position  in  the 
program  of  the  secondary  school.  ^VTien  taught  it  was 
almost  invariably  presented  in  the  form  of  a  logically  organ- 
ized science  little  suited  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  mart 
high-school  pupils.  Only  within  the  past  few  years  has  aiyr 
attempt  been  made  to  organize  and  teach  economic  princi- 
ples in  the  secondary  iichool  in  a  manner  at  alt  adapted  to 
the  maturity  and  capacity  of  the  pupiU. 

It  is  clear  that  the  activities  of  modem  indiurtnal  and 
social  life  in  America  call  for  some  acquaintance  with  the 
common  and  fundamental  principles  of  economics  on  llie 
part  of  every  individual.  It  is  clear  also  that  the  average 
man  or  woman  at  present  is  lamentably  ignorant  of  Ihc 
simplest  laws  of  economics  which  play  such  an  imporUnt 
part  in  our  social  organization.  Some  provision  must  be 
made  to  meet  the  apparent  need.  Some  of  the  necessary 
economic  knowledges  can  be  secured  incidentally  throujl' 
the  study  of  geography,  history,  civics,  and  other  subjects 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schooU.  Incidental  study 
of  that  sort  is,  however,  insuiHcient.  The  fact  must  be 
faced  that  large  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  are  coustantly 
going  forth  from  the  school  into  the  world  of  industry  wVw 
they  must  deal  with  problems  social  and  industrial  which 
call  for  a  working  knowledge  of  common  economic  priar*- 
pies.  The  growing  social  and  poUlical  importance  of  eco- 
nomic problems,  the  iucreusiug  complexity  of  governmenul- 
industrial  relations,  the  changing  relations  of  capital  w"' 

rUbor,  of  employee  and  employer,  the  development  of  lab* 
organ  ilea  tions,  cmphajjisse  the  need  for  such  instruction  »l 
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llie  present  time.  Unless  we  are  lo  trust  to  t!ie  influence  erf 
demagogues  and  exploiters  of  indiistrj-  some  provision  must 
bf  made  in  the  school  for  this  tintninent  neerl. 

Common  practice  relegates  all  direct  insLriiction  in  etxi- 

lomics  to  the  college  or  other  higher  institution.   Doubtless 

be  more  mature  the  student  the  more  readily  he  may  un- 

rstand  the  principles  of  economics  and  the  more  compre- 

ensive  may  be  hia  grasp  of  that  science.   Hence  it  is  com- 

,only  urged  that  secondary-sdiool  pupils  are  incapable  of 

derstandlng  the  principles  of  economic  laws.    Such  an 

.i^ument  is  for  the  most  part  based  on  the  conception  of 

noniics  as  a  logically  organized  and  complete  science. 

or  the  study  of  economics  in  tliis  sense  there  is  no  place  in 

le  secondary  school.    However,  many  important  i>rinci- 

ilcs  and  problems  of  economics  are  readily  understood  and 

gerly  studied  by  pupils  of  secondary -school  age.    An 

portant  distinction  should  be  made  between  a  philosopluc 

Study  of  econoinica  as  a  logically  organized  science  and  a 

**  practical  "  study  of  certain  of  its  principles  and  problems 

fas  involved  in  the  activities  of  "the  common  man."   The 

■philosophic  study  of  economics  belongs  to  higher  education. 

iThe  "  practical "  study  of  economic  elements  has  a  legitimate 

place  in  the  program  of  the  secondary  school.    Either  as  a 

Beparate  subject  or  as  an  important  part  of  such  a  composite 

Subject   as  that   considered  in  the  following  section,  the 

study  of  the  commoner  princi]>Ies  of  economics  has  a  legi- 

Umate  and  important  place  in  the  program  of  secondary 

education. 

346.  The  study  of  "  Problems  of  American  Democracy." 
Tlie  Committee  on  Sodal  Studies  has  recommended  the 
Btudy  of  "  Problems  of  American  Democracy,  Economic, 
Social.  Political "  as  a 

culminating  course  of  social  study  in  the  last,  year  of  tlie  high 
•cbod,  with  the  purpose  of  giving  n  more  definite,  CoQiprrfLcuaive, 
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and  dciTK-f  Ttnowlert^p  of  somr  of  thp  rital  ppoblfms  nf  <iorijl 
life,  and  thus  of  securing  a  more  iotclligent  and  active  citizen- 
»hi|».' 


Two  con sii<lcrat ions  led  the  eommittee  to  make  this  recom- , 
mendation:  (I)  the  diffieulty  of  providing  for  separate  in-, 
stniction  in  the  many  socio)  studies  which  are  claimants  fori 
a  fKisitinn  in  the  pro/jram  of  the  secondary  school;  e.gj 
cconnmiea,  sociology,  law.  politics,  etc.;  (2)  the  fact  that  in 
netiinl  life  the  individual  faces  problems  or  conditions  in 
which  the  principles  of  n  number  of  social  sciences  are  ines- 
tricahiy  related.  The  committee  summarizes  its  reasons  fw 
proposing  such  a  course  as  follows:  * 

(I)  It  is  frnpracti cable  to  include  in  tiie  high-school  prognoni 
comprehensivo  course  in  each  of  tho  socijJ  srirnrcs.  And  yet  it 
is  unjust  to  t)ic  pupil  lliat  hU  knovvlcdgc  of  social  facts  and  laws 
shixilii  he  liitiiLfd  to  tlir^  fii^ld  of  anyone  ot  them,  how (>ver  impof^ 
taut  Ihttt  ouf  may  W. 

(*)  The  purposes  of  secondary  education  and  not  the  intrinsic 
value  of  any  particular  hotly  of  knowledge  should  bo  the  determin- 
ing ctrtiinitWration.  From  the  standpoint  of  tltc  purpctst.-s  uf  8oco«t|- 
ary  education,  it  is  far  leas  imjjortant  Uiat  the  adoleseent  youth 
should  aecinire  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  any  or  all  of  tiie 
social  scieiiees  lliun  it  is  that  he  should  h«  gi^a'U  eiiperieuee  and 
pru<-Li4!e  ill  the  observation  oF  social  phenomena  aa  lie  eIlcolInt/^^s 
tlieni;  that  lie  should  be  brouglit  tii  understand  tliat  every  social 
prohlem  is  many-sided  and  complex;  and  tliat  he  shouhl  oequire 
the  luthit  of  forntii^  sociii]  jiidgiiienls  only  on  tJie  hasU  of  dispas- 
sionate ewnaiJeration  o[  ^1  Llje  fjitts  available-  Tlib*,  the  eummit- 
toe  believes,  can  best  be  accoiuplishcd  by  dealing  witli  actual 
situations  aa  they  occur  and  by  drafting  into  service  the  niali'riab 
of  all  the  social  sciences  ns  oocasion  demands  for  s  thmough  undo^ 
slandini;  iff  the  situations  in  question. 

(;>)  The  prinriples  upon  which  snrh  a  course  is  based  arc  llie 
same  as  LIumc  which  have  been  successfully  applied  in  community 
dvics,  sociology,  and  even  history. 


*  Deport  of  the  Committee^  op.  cU.,  pp.  &iff.  *  /Mi.,  p.  50. 
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PLACE  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  a«7 

'It  will  be  seen  from  the  recommendations  nf  the  commit- 
tee that  the  orgiinization  of  the  cnunie  proposed  follows  out 
tlte  ideiis  dominant  in  the  recommendations  for  cuurscfi  tn 
civics,  namely  thut  the  study  should  be  organized  not  in 
terras  of  the  demands  of  the  subject  or  subjccU  as  logically 
irranged  iibstract  sciences  but  in  terms  of  the  Jictivities  in 
iFhich  individuals  participul^c.  The  proiKisal  i>r  the  cnmmit- 
tee  is  wortliy  of  adoption. 

247.  Criticism  of  social  studies  as  now  organized.  In  the 
light  of  the  preceding  discuasion  it  would  ap[jear  that  several 
important  criticisms  may  be  made  concerning  the  economy 
of  the  social  sciences  in  the  secondary  school  as  at  present 
organized.  Among  these  may  be  emphasized  the  following: 

(1)  The  values  of  the  study  of  the  social  sciences  in  the 
setwndary  school  have  always  suJtercd  from  tlie  tendency 
to  organize  their  materials  and   determine  content  and  f 
method  with  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  subjects  I 
as  logical  sciences  rather  than  with  reference  to  the  needs  \ 
and  rapaatiesoTThe  pui>ils  and  with  respect  to  the  jutuations   \ 
in  life  in  which  they  may  use  thcra.    The  conception  of  his-    ' 
lory  from  the  historian's  standpoint  rather  than  from  tJic 
stand|>oint  of  its  use  us  a  subject  of  study  in  the  secondary 
school  has  in  most  cases  led  to  an  organization  of  material 
and  a.  determination  of  teaching  methods  ill-suited  to  the 
attainment  of  tlie  [wtential  value.'^  of  that  subject.   Simijar 
re-sults  have  come  from  the  conception  that  "ciyil  govern- 
ment"  and  ^"political  ecrmoniy"  should   be  taught.aaJogi- 
caJly  organized  sciences. 

(2)  In  the  study  of  history  nttcnlton  has  been  given 
almost  exclusively  to  military  and  jxilitiral  events  to  the 
neglect  of  important  events  of  social,  intellectual,  and 
economic  importance.  The  modem  development  of  the 
sociological  conce|>tioti  of  history  em  pi  m  sizes  the  impor- 
tance of  historical  material  previously  neglected.    While  it 
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is  "a  still  unsolved  problem  ...  to  determine  what  condi- 
tions and  institutions  .sliall  be  given  llie  preference,  consid- 
ering the  capacity  of  the  students  on  the  one  hand,  and  tlie 
liraiUtions  of  time  on  the  other,"  it  is  nevertheless  note- 
worthy that  attention  is  at  present  being  directed  toward 
other  elements  in  history  than  wars,  kings,  major  matters 
of  national  development,  and  the  like. 

(3)  In  spitcof  the  acceptance  of  a  theory  t.hat  the  study  of 
the  past  should  aid  in  an  midcrstanding  of  the  present,  the 
teachinjT  of  history  in  the  post  has  signally  failed  to  relate 
historical  events  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  tltt 
pupils. 

The  ideal  history  for  each  of  its  would  he  those  facts  of  put 
human  experience  to  which  we  should  have  recourse  oftcnMt  in 
our  endeavors  to  understand  ourselves  and  oiir  Fellows.  No  onf 
account  would  uieet  llie  needs  of  all,  but  all  would  agree  that  niiKii 
of  what  now  passes  for  the  elements  of  history  meet  the  needs  o( 
none.  .  .  .  No  oiie  questions  the  inalienable  right  of  the  kitloriM 
to  interest  himself  in  any  phase  of  the  past  that  he  choodcs.  It  ll 
only  to  Ik.'  wished  that  a  greater  ntimber  of  liistoriaiis  has  greater 
skill  ill  hittinn  upon  those  phases  of  the  past  which  ser\'e  ut  belt 
in  untlcrBtaiiiliuii;  the  most  vital  problems  of  the  present-* 

(4)  In  the  past  the  study  of  civics  has  I>een  sufwrdinated 
to  the  study  of  history.   For  this  there  can  be  no  juslifica-' 
tion  and  moilcrn  toiidenries  to  afford  civics  its  proiHT  plac^ 
in  the  secondary -school  progrnni  deser\'e  universal  support-* 

(5)  In  the  past,  and  in  most  cases  at  present,  the  tcndenc^ 
\h  to  limit  the  study  of  civics  to  the  formal  study  of  the  ma^-l 
chinerj-  of  government.  If  the  study  of  civics  is  to  be  mod^ 
effective  its  field  must  be  broadened  so  us  to  include  th^ 
study  of  the  commoner  affairs  of  social-civic  activity. 

(0)  The  practice,  though  lesscimig  still  dominant,  of 
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paning  the  study  of  American  history,  and  particularly  civ- 
ics, to  the  later  part  of  the  secondarj'-school  course,  is  very 
faulty.  Such  postponement  means  that  two  thirds  of  the 
pupils  entering  the  high-school  course  can  never  receive  the 
necessary  benefits  of  the  study  of  those  subjecta.  The  prow- 
ing  practice  of  offering  civica  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
secondary  school  is  to  be  encouraged. 

(7)  In  many  secondary  schools  at  the  present  time  it  is 
possible  for  pupils  to  pass  through  the  entire  course  without 
ever  coming  into  contact  with  the  social  sciences.  K  the 
values  of  the  study  of  the  social  sciences  arc  rightly  eon- 
aived  to  be  universal  and  certain,  not  limited  or  contingeut, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  some  contact  with  the  social 
studies  should  be  provided  for  every  pupil  in  the  school. 

(8)  The  study  of  social  sciences  other  than  history  and! 
dvics  is  all  but  neglected  in  the  American  secondary  school. 
Such  neglect  cannot  be  justified.    It  must  be  recognized.| 
however,  that  the  study  of  social  phenomena  aa  abstract! 
Uid  lo^cally  organized  sciences  has  no  place  in  the  second-  ^ 
firy-school  program.   Tlie  correct  approach  is  indicated  by 
the  modern  tendencies  to  lie  found  in  community  civics  and 
's  such  a  course  as  that  proposed  in  i*roblems  of  Americaa 
I^mocracy. 


PROBLEMS  FOll  FCnTnTIIl  CONSIDERATinN 

^  What  ure  tlie  argutni^aU  Ujt  umi  o-nmnsl  thv  stuiiy  of  "liuUtry"  by 
institiificn*  nilhi-r  tlion  by  periods.'    (Cf.  Steley.  J.  It..  Methudt  of 
Teaching  Ifistorv.) 
^  ^hat  ara  tli«  argumentti  fur  uud  a}:uin:it  llie  introduction  uf  a  cauniA 
in  "The  Study  of  Nations"?   (Cf.  Kin^lej-,  C.  D.,  ScAooi  and  SoeUtj/, 
Vol.  ni.  pp.  37-41.) 
■   VVhat  are  the  areumentfi  for  ant)  against  a  Mqiiirement  of  some  social 
^        fitudy  by  every  pupil  in  auli  j^rade  nf  the  secondnry  athool? 

'    V^t  dilTerenircs   shuiJd  be  mii<ie  in  the  eouial  studies  of  different 
Jjj      Kroups  of  pupil*  in  the  "leoondnrj-  school? 

■    *    Trace  tlie  develcipuitnt  of  social  itudii^  in  the  piuj^am  of  (lie  second- 
ary school. 
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6.  CoToptat:  lli«  pln<re  of  MKial  st  uilien  Id  the  secondary  acboolii  at  Amon. 

Gemuioy.  umi  Fr»opr. 
T.  For  au,v  juf^li  school  or  any  (Croiip  uf  high  achoola  dcUfmine  (lie  KtukI 

Amount  of  liorial  .studies  cngoiii'ii  in  by  mombcrc  of  any  "  fiaaa  "  thrmeb- 

out  tbe  oounte.  (.onsidcr  Uuiiw  who  lexvc  enhnol  u  wdl  lu  dioae  aW 

nsnaia  tJuvuidivut  (lie  cvtir>«. 

8.  Outline  a  seriw  of  iirtiblam  of  topir*  whirh  kouM  properly  find  pWf 
inauiuneof  "P(i:iblcn»Df  Amnicnn  DcniocnM^y."  {Cf.  He  port  ct  lit: 
Committee  on  Sctciul  Sliidios  of  tlie  Couuiiistuua  uu  tirn  ReorgMtixaticm 
of  Secondary  Edunitiun.  pp.  Si-oO.) 

9.  To  wluit  extent  would  it  br  ponnilile  to  orKunlic  h'vtlory  tmching  mo  U  ■ 
form  lit  "pf»ibleni-(«ih'iag"  exwcises?  (tf.  I'tirkcr.  S.  C.  MtOwit  ij 
TiiarAirijr  in  f/i'it'i  .S<:Aoi>^,  p.  174  jf. ;  Kf^liuKc,  M.  W^  Studiu  tu  U< 
Teaahiriif  vf  Uvilory.) 

10.  Compare  wvcml  ditfcrent  Ipxtljoolts  in  Anicrirun  liUlory  witb  rcfptrl 
lo  orapLuui*  uu  pwltii4.-al  niattcrs,  inslilwliuwil  dcvtlupuicnt,  m-oikiuiU 
chaagc*.  social  chango^  military  matters,  intellcciual  nwltrr^,  etr. 

11.  Coniiwrc  textbooks  in  Civiut  wiUi  refer«nu«  tu  Uie  uuiouut  of  ittttsliDii 
devoted  to  various  topicn. 

1ft.  Trace  tlw  rtquireuicut«  in  soi-ial  studies  for  college  admiasiuD. 
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CH-^-PTER  SVn 

THE  PLACE  OF  PRACTICAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  ABTS 
IN  THE  PROGRAM 

L  Gbneiul  Considerations 

248.  Historical  position  oi  the  practical  arts.   Wliilc  the 
most  notewortliy  development  of  the  practi<'al  uiid  viKai- 
tiunal  arts  ia  tlie  program  of  the  secondarj'  sc-lmol  has  taken 
place  within  the  past  deoade,  some  beginnings  erf  its  develop* 
tnent  were  to  be  found  as  early  as  the  bef^-inning  of  the  acad- 
emy movement  and  were  not  lacking  in  the  early  high- 
scIiodI  movement.    In  its  beginning  the  public  high  scbotrf 
was  characterized  by  attempts  to  provide  secondary  educa- 
tion For  those  who  were  not  to  receive  a  college  educotioo 
and  there  was  a  real  intent  on  the  part  of  its  founders  and 
advocates  to  provide  suitable  subject-matter  for  such  boys 
and  girls.    Thus  in  the  first  high  school  established,  tbn 
English  Classical  (High)  School  of  Boston,  it  was  dcsigiwl 
to  provide  an  education  for  boys  which  should  serve  as 
a  foundation  for  eminence  in  their  professions,  "wbellier 
mercantile  or  mechanical."    In  the  early  high  schools  sat- 
veying  and  navigation  were  taught  as  early  as  1821,  book- 
keeping by  1823,  "commerce"  before  1838, stent^rapby U 
early  as  184D»  and  sewing  as  early  as  1840.  It  must  be  rtcof- 
nized.  however,  that  little  support  was  given  to  such  studio 
and  that,  even  in  the  case  of  the  few  practical  subjecti 
receiving  a  measure  of  support,  the  instruction  wasexticnidy 
formal  and  detached  from  practical  or  vtw-atioiial  applica- 
tion.   During  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  ceuIurT 
increased  attention  was  paid  to  the  clerical  or  conuu«asl| 
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arts,  to  maniinl  arts,  and  to  the  somewhat  higher  technical 
arts  of  industry.  Provision  for  these  arts.  Iiowever,  was  by 
no  means  universal,  and  in  Uie  majority  of  st;hool3  where 
such  studies  were  provided  inalmction  failed  lamentably  to 
fulfill  iU  purpose.  Thus  in  most  cases  "manual  training" 
look  the  direction  first  of  general  discipline,  then  of  "  manual 
expression,"  rather  than  vocational  efficienc>*,  and  teehniral 
Cfhiciition  was  soon  restricted  in  most  high  schools  to  the 
ppcparalion  of  boys  for  entrance  to  tlie  technical  college; 
Of  tlio  vocational  subjects  the  clerical  or  "commercial" 
■lone  had  made  noticeable  headway  by  the  end  of  the  mne- 
leenth  century. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  a  number 
of  important  factors  began  to  receive  attention  and  the  recog- 
nition of  their  importance  lias  led  to  a  rexHsed  conception 
of  the  place  of  practical  and  vocational  arts  in  the  program 
of  the  secondary  school.  Prominent  among  such  factors  were 
recognized  the  following:  (1)  the  relative  incffectivenejw  of 
Hie  formalized  education  already  provided  for  the  practical 
irts;  (4)  the  changed  character  of  the  secondary-school 
popnlation;  (3)  the  impor1.ance  of  retardation  and  elimina- 
tion and  the  nced.s  of  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  at  an 
early  nge  or  stage;  (4)  the  clianges  which  have  taken  place 
in  other  social  agencies  which  formerly  proviilcd  valuable 
forms  of  practical  and  vocational  training;  (5)  the  demands 
of  modem  occupational  life.  Recognition  of  those  and  other 
factors  has  revolutionized  conceptions  of  the  place  of  the 
practicid  and  vocational  arts  in  the  secondary  school  and 
has  tended  to  pnMbiw  the  following  results:  (a)  the  closer 
Qrtieillalion  with  the  actual  conditions  of  workiiday  life  of 
fiurJi  practical  arts  as  had  already  found  some  ptuee  in  the 
program;  (fc)  the  acceptance  of  tlie  vocational  aim,  or  at 
least  the  applied  aim.  as  the  dominant  element  determin- 
ing tlie  place  and  purpose  of  practical  arts  in  the  program; 
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(c)  an  extension  of  the  nimibcr  and  scope  of  practical  and  m- 
cutiiiiml  iirls  tn  the  seroiidary  school;  (J)  a  revision  of  the 
aims,  values,  and  methods  of  almost  all  subjects  of  sittidy 
in  tlie  sehocil  and  attempts  to  establish  their  relations  to 
praetical  life. 

249.  Present  status  in  the  program.  As  far  as  practical 
and  vocationaj  arts  in  the  secondary  school  are  concerned 
tlic  pre-sent  cannot  he  de-HTibcd  otherwise  than  as  a  period 
T^-of  experimentation,  characterized  by  endeavors  to  put  into 
practical  operation  the  conceptions  outlined  in  the  preoed- 
int;  para^^raph.  In  the  majority  of  public  secondary  schoala 
little  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  iinperalive  demands 
for  the  orRnnization  of  practical  and  vocjitiona!  arts  training 
either  in  the  secondary  school  proper  or  through,  the  .seciwid- 
ary  aehool  in  coiipcration  with  other  agencies.  In  scliofifc 
where  sucli  organization  ha-s  been  attempted  the  recency 
of  those  attempts  has  permitted  the  devctopmenl  of  few 
settled  policies  or  conditions.  The  field  of  these  arts  is  ohvi- 
ously  the  field  where  differentiated  education  is  dominant 
and,  therefore,  the  field  where  the  greatest  amount  of  varia- 
tion is  to  be  expected. 

At  pre.sent  the  majority  of  public  secondary  selioola  in  Ihe 
more  progressive  communities  provide  in  some  degree  for 
certain  domestic  arts  instruction  (at  lea.st  courses  in  scwTHft 
and  cooking)  and  for  commercial  education  (at  least  in  tlie 
clerical  brancheis).  Far  less  provision  has  as  yel  been  made 
for  courses  in  industrial  and  ii^icultural  arts,  least  of  all  in 
the  former.  In  the  entire  field  of  practical  and  vocatioail 
arts  instruction  in  the  school  the  United  Slates  has  folloirri 
far  in  the  rear  of  more  progressive  countries  in  Europf' 
However,  recent  activity  by  cities.  Stales,  and  by  the  Fedenil 
Government  bids  fair  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  for  practirt' 
and  vocational  education  throughout  the  country.  In  j^a^ 
ticular  the  federal  Smith-Hughes  Act.  passed  by  Congress  in 
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^ebruarjs  1917,  must  Rive  ^rejit  impetus  to  tliat  form  erf 
lucat.iuii  tbrouplt  the  encouraKemeut  pnjvided  by  the 
Appropriation  of  lar^e  sums  of  niouey  tu  the  several  States 
)r  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
lirectors  of  agricultural  sijlijects,  llie  salaries  of  teafrhers  of 
(le,  Lome  ecoiiuimL-s.  and  iiidu-strial  subjec-ts,  and  fur  Uie 
raining  of  such  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors. 

250.  Values  of  the  practical  and  vocational  arts.    The 

ftuidanieataL-values  of  the  [iracticiU  and  vocational  arts 

the  program  of  the  secondare.'  school  are  to  tje  determined. 

jf  course,  in  terms  of  their  rehition  to  the  ccoiiomic:-vt»Mi- 

onal  aim  of  secondary  education.  Those  values  are  direct 

d  si>eciiic.    In  Chapter  IV  it  was  shown  that  little  more 

an  one  third  of  those  pupils  who  enter  the  fii'st  grade  of 

ic  elementary  school  reach  the  first  grade  of  the  four-year 

igh  school:  that  of  those  entering  the  high  school  about 

Me  third  leave  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  year, 

loul  one  half  leave  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  year, 

0  thirds  before  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year;  and  that 

_if  those  who  enter  the  seventh  grade  of  the  school  system 

[aboijt  one  quarter  leave  before  the  eighth  gratle,  one  third 

m  one  half  before  tlie  ninth  grade,  two  thirds  before  tlie 

[tenth  grade,  three  quarters  before  the  eleventh  grade,  and 

early  four  fifths  before  the  twelfth  grade.'   Boys  and  girls 

ho  leave  school  before  the  completion  of  tlie  seeondaiy- 

Bchool  course  for  the  most  part  enter  commercial,  industrial, 

icultural.  and  household  pursuits.  Throughout  their  lives 

le  economic  activities  in  which  they  engage  will  be  found 

those  fields.   In  19!3  approximately  a  milhon  and  a  half 

lys  and  girls  were  enrolled  in  the  seventh  grade  of  the 

iihlic  schooU  of  the  United  Slates.   Of  that  number  prob- 

fcbly  (JOI),ttOf>  left  school  by  19I(i  and  many  more  will  leave 

Bcliool  before  the  end  of  the  secondary  school  course  for  that 

'  CI.  Tables  LV.  LVI.  LVU. 
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*'  class  "  in  1919.  It  is  pmbable  that  about  one  half  of  UiOK 
who  will  comptctt  th«  stc'tmdary-scliool  cimrse  iu  1I)]9  will 
enter  commurciiil,  iii(instrial.  iigricultural,  aud  houtsrfiold 
pursuits.  Hc>  lliat  in  all  probability  about  1,300.000  hojt 
and  girls  already  have  entered  or  will  enter  those  occupi- 
tions  from  that  group  of  children  who  were  in  the  sevorth 
grade  of  the  schools  in  1913.  A  moderate  estimate  wouU 
place  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  leaving  school  frwn 
grades  above  the  sixth  grade  at  more  than  one  million  an* 
nually.  Compared  with  this  the  number  of  those  complet- 
ing the  secondary-school  course  and  entering  otJjer  ptirsuits 
in  life  immediately  or  later  is  insii^aificant.  By  fur  the 
greatest  proportion  of.  those  leaving  school  l>efore  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course  will  engage  in  practical-arts  pursuits 
For  those  pupils  instruction  in  the  practical-arts  subjecll 
of  a  vocational  purpose  and  character  is  necessaiy  and 
legitimate. 

351.  Conditions  emphasizing  practical  and  vocatiooll 
aits.  Numerous  factors  have  combiued  to  emplia-sixc  It* 
values  and  the  place  of  the  practical  aad  vocational  artsb 
the  sea>ndary-schooI  program  at  the  present  time.  All  havf 
been  considered  at  some  length  in  pi-cceding  sections  of  tii* 
book.   They  may  be  summarized  briefly  here. 

(1)  Vevdvpment-g  in  educational  theory :  Three  important 
developments  in  educational  theory  aifect  the  present  situ*- 
tion  as  far  as  the  practical  arts  are  concerned,  (a)  Mudic^ 
the  failure  properly  to  provide  for  practical  and  vocatiopol 
education  during  the  nineteenth  century  was  due  to  a  brf" 
that  "  general  abilities  "  suitable  for  all  activities  of  Gfs 
could  be  gained  through  the  intensive  study  of  a  few  st^ 
jects,  Thus  the  founders  of  the  English  Claswcal  (JUgVl 
School  of  Boston  in  1821  desired  to  provide  an  educatiof 
"  calculated  to  bring  the  powers  of  the  mind  into  operation  " 
and  to  "  serv«  as  a  foundation  for  eminence  in  his  (t^ 
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wipil's)  profession,  whetlicr  mprrantile  or  roechnnical." 
Plius  the  manual  training  nidveniciit  ran  on  lite  rocks  nf  a 

■lief  in  the  possibility  of  devclniiiii^i  "  ftcnpntl  mjinnal  dex- 
Mity"  and  the  accompanying  mental  powers.  Modem 
psych ntofncnl  and  educational  theory  has  greatly  restricted 
the  ai>plication  of  any  snrh  theory  and  placed  mnch  preater 
emphasis  on  specific  training.  (6)  Modern  edncational 
theory,  by  detcrmiiitng  the  vahiea  and  aims  of  subject- 
matter  in  the  flecondary  school  in  terms  of  the  contributions 
made  to  the  activities  in  which  the  individual  will  parlici- 
pntCt  has  greatly  increased  the  attention  to  be  paid  to  sub- 
-jecta  contributing  to  the  attainment  nf  Ihc  economic- voca- 
tional aim.  (c)  Recognition  of  the  exislent*.  character,  and 
diatribution  of  individual  differences  in  the  capacities,  inter- 
ests, and  probable  future  activities  of  pupils,  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  differentiated  needs  of  society  have  given  in- 
creased impetus  to  the  movement  to  provide  a  wide  range 
of  difTerentiatcd  studies  in  the  program  to  meet  the  needs 
both  (rf  pupils  and  of  society. 

(8)  Dmclopvicnts  in  Ike  serondary-schoal  papulatirm: 
Within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  noteworthy  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  secondary -school  population,  In 
mmibers  the  secondary-school  population  has  increased 
from  2y7,89i  pupils  (one  for  every  210  of  total  pojiitlalion 
in  188»-18!)f>)  to  !,37S.6fil  pupila  (one  for  every  73  of  the 
estimatc<l  total  population  In  1914-1915).  In  character  the 
scconilary-schotjl  population  lias  changed  from  a  roughly 
homogeneous  group  of  those  designed  for  the  higher  walks 
of  life  to  a  highly  heJfuiffiBiicDUs  group  of  pupils  destined  to 
enter  all  sorts  of  occupations. 

{S)  Dendopirtentfi  in  other  social  inslitutiimji :  In  Chapter 
DC  a  somewhat  detailed  though  brief  consideration  was 
given  to  the  changes  wliich  have  taken  place  in  other  social 
institutions  tending  to  decrease  the  stimuli  and  opi>ortuni- 
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tics  previously  aftorded  for  vocaLifinal  trattilnf;,  and  at  the 
sainv  time  tu  demand  a  lii^li^r  dc^rwr  of  vincatioual  ellicieucy. 
Liltle  further  need  here  be  SiiJd  otherwise  than  tu  re|ieat 
that  the  occupations  themselves,  home  and  coiimiunity  life* 
and  otlier  agencies  have  lust  many  j^timiiU  and  o|>j)urtmii- 
ties  for  vocational  (raining  wlilcli  tlicy  will  prohahly  newr 
recover.  Thus  Ihe  responsibility  has  ttecn  forced  OD  Uw 
school  for  training  previously  provided  more  or  less  ade- 
quately by  other  social  agencies. 

2S3.  The  field  of  vocational  education.  Practical-arts 
and  vocational  education  in  the  secondary  school  must  be 
rfelcrniined  by  the  conditions  in  the  economic  worhl  whidi 
the  pupils  will  later  enter.  Some  conception  of  the  ranf!*. 
variety,  and  importance  of  various  occupations  may  be 
gained  from  the  occupation  statistics  presented  in  the  fourtii 
volume  of  the  Thirieenih  Census  Ikjtori  (lOlO).  The  occu- 
pations there  listed  are  classified  under  their  main  divisions 
in  the  following  l-ahle: 

Table  CXXXIX.  Notiber  and  PnoponnoN  of  Pemoot  K 
THE  Genehal  Divisions  or  OccurATioNs  (1910) " 
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•  TAi"rt«ntjli  Ci.nj.iu  Rtpert  (1910),  voL  t(,  p.  Ml 
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According  to  this  table  the  geoeral  divisiong  of  occupa- 
tions engaging  as  large  a  proporliou  as  five  per  cpnl  of  men 
or  women  arc  as  follows:  m^ti  —  agriculiuie  {36.1  per  cent), 
manufactxirmg  and  mechanical  ipjustry  (39.4  per  ceut), 
transportation  (8.4  per  cent),  trade  (10.5  per  cent);  wemcn 
—  agriculture  (22.4  per  cent),  nianufactimng  and  mechani- 
cal industry  (33.5  per  cent),  trade  (5.8  per  cent),  profes- 
sional service  (9.1  percent,  of  which  more  than  two  thirds 
arc  teachers),  domestic  and  personal  service  (31.3  per  cent), 
clerical  occupations  (7.3  per  cent).  From  this  h.si  some  occu- 
pations may  be  eliminated  as  far  as  general  provision  for 
vocational  education  in  tlie  sccoucjary  school  is  concerned. 
Thus  transportation  engages  the  activity  of  more  than  two 
and  one  lialf  million  meu,  but  far  more  tliawone  half  of  that 
numljer  are  unsldlled  laborers.  Thus  also  professional  service 
engages  733.ytt5  women,  but  of  that  number  478,027  are 
school-teachers  for  whom  higlier  professional  education  is 
iiece.ssary.  Hence  the  occupations  engaging  tlie  largest 
number  of  men  or  women  and  suitable  for  consideration! 
in  connection  with  vocational  education  in  the  secondary 
school  are  agriculture,  manufacturing  and  jnechanical  in- 
dustry, trade,  domestic  service,  and  clerical  occupations. 

253.  Relative  importance  of  various  occupations.^  Varia- 
tion ia  the  values  of  various  vocational  subjects  is  obviously 
a  very  important  factor  affected  extensively  by  geographi- 
cal coiisideration.s.  Tills  is  noticeable  not  only  for  smaller 
districts  but  also  for  States  and  even  larger  geographic  divi- 
ijous.  Thus  in  Mississijipi  more  than  three  quarters  of  all 
Vorkers  are  engaged  hi  agriculture;  iu  Massachusetts  lesj? 
than  five  per  cent.  In  Hhodc  Island  more  than  one  half  arc 
fcngaged  in  manufiw^turiug  and  meclianica!  industries;  in 
IWississippi  le.'is  than  eight  per  cent.   In  Nevada  more  Uxan 

1  All  fipiiitvii  m  Ihix  section  are  lakeii  IrQcn  p.  4.1  of  ilve  fourtti  vO'luiue  of 
the  Tftirteeidh  Ctniut  Heporl  (1910). 
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one  fifth  Hrppngnged  in  fheexlraction  of  minerals;  tnSfiau- 
sippi  K'Ms  tlian  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent.  In  California  nboot 
fniirtecn  per  cent  arc  engaged  in  trade;  in  Soutli  Carolini 
ulwut  three  per  cent.  For  geographic  dvisions  of  the  coun- 
try the  figures  arc  as  follows: 

Table  CXX.    Pkhcbntageb  or  Wokkxrb  m  Vabiocb 

OCCUPATIOSS  (1910)  • 
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Thir^emth  Ctiuui  Rtpart  {1B10)>  vol.  IV,  pp.  44-49. 


This  gefiRrujihic  variation  in  economic  activities  ffvrt 
rise  to  one  of  the  most  imix>rtant  probJeras  of  vocational 
education,  namely,  the  problem  of  adaptingjt  to  local  co^^ 
dilions  as  determined  by  the  economic  activity  and  ll'* 
character  of  the  population  served.  This  problem  is  brtt 
considered  iu  connection  with  the  principles  governing  Uif 
selection  of  vocational  subjects  discussed  in  the  folloviol 
section. 

254.  Principles  governing  selecdon.  Tlie  wide  range  and 
variety  of  vocational  fields  and  difToring  local  condition* 
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phasize  the  fuctur  uf  selectiun  iu  deteriuiuiiig  the  cliar- 
ac-ter  of  vocatiouul  educaliou  iu  aiiy  lucaUty.  llert'  a  num- 
ber of  important  principles  are  involved. 

(1)  Only  those  occupations  which  afford  opportunity  for 
a  relatively  large  nuniher  of  skilled  workers  should  be  repre- 
sented by  vocational  subjects  in  the  secondary  school.  The 
economics  of  aecondary-achooJ  administration  and  the  law 
of  demand  and  supply  alike  negate  or  aflinn  the  advisability 
of  introducing  various  vocational  subjects  into  the  school. 

(2)  Only  those  occupations  which  have  a  fairly  steady 
and  general  demand  for  skilled  workers  should  be  repre- 
sented by  related  vocational  subjects  in  tlie  secondary 
school.  No  school  can  afford  to  introduce  vocatlunol  sub- 
jects when  the  occupations  for  which  tlicy  prepare  vary 
widely  in  the  rate  of  demand  for  workers  thus  prepared. 

(3)  Only  those  occupations  witich  offer  opportunity  for 
lengthy  employment  should  be  repi-csentcd  by  related  vo- 
cational subjects  in  the  secondary  school.  Sodety  cannot 
afford  to  provide  expensive  vocational  education  for  occu- 
pations wherein  tlie  worker's  usefulness  is  relatively  short 
lis  measured  by  his  employment  in  that  occupation. 

(4)  Only  those  occupations  which  oiTer  somewhat  pro- 
gressively increased  returns  to  the  individual  and  to  society 
as  the  result  of  progressively  increased  skill  or  knowled^ 
should  be  represented  by  related  vocational  subjects  in  the 
Secondary  school.  Education  in  the  school  cannot  assist  iu 
Ibe  exploitation  of  the  worker  by  industry. 

r  II  our  investigation  of  tWa  queation  [Are  alciUed  proeeaaea  aheadf]- 
■hows  that  the  emplojTnent  ia  of  the  "hlind-allcy"  tj-pc.  in  which 
Ewa  or  throe  weeks,  or  even  leas,  suffices  to  master  all  tho  tfsrhniicol 
^niininj;  and  skill  that  can  be  employed  iu  the  work.  ^  which  is 

lie  uf  about  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  paper-box-makinR  induo* 
ry  and  of  about  an  eciual  percentage  of  the  machine  work  in  shirt 

id  collar  factories,  —  it  is  evident  that  uu  trade  trauiiug  at  public 
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expense  should  be  proviHefl.  If  the  advanced  procfssos  of  tW 
work  are  so  simple  in  nature  thai  nil  tUe  knowledge  and  skill  iiemkj 
can  ttv  picket!  np  in  iUr.  trade  ibu^lf  ^Titll  wlutt  little  asiustaiicv  an 
be  givca  by  «  fyrvman,  whit-h  is  ptrssihie  in  pluntjf  workini;  va 
white  gDod»,  in  p<iwcr  ecwing.  straw-hat  sewing,  and  undcrwew 
knittinf;,  it  is  th(!ii  inndvisuble  to  udc  pubU£^unds  (or  troiniag 
workers  to  enter  that  industry.' 


(.'))  Lijcal  or  sectioaiil  occupations  which  meel  the  (le- 
niancis  sugyiested  above  shouJd  primarily  \)e  represeoted  by 
related  vocational  subjects  in  the  seeoiidarj-  school.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  dominant  local  occupations  cun- 
stttute  but  one  of  two  important  factors  to  Ix;  considered. 
The  other  factor  is  the  factor  of  individiul  difTercnccs  in 
Ciipacities  and  aptitudes  in  the  secondary -school  |x>pu1atiaD 
as  related  to  vucationul  activities.  That  a  boy  or  girl  is  boni 
on  a  farm  or  in  a  rural  community  is  no  guarantee  whatewr 
that  he  or  she  is  well  fitted  to  engage  in  agriculture  or  that 
fif^'icultural  education  is  well  fitted  to  his  aptitudes  acid 
interests.  AVhcre  a  sidficiently  large  group  of  pupils  it 
found  interested  and  capable  in  any  single  occupation,  that 
occupation  should  be  represented  by  its  related  vocatiotud 
subjects  in  the  schnol  whenever  economically  }>ossiblc> 
TIius.  from  the  vtewptnni  vf  denrahilUy.  industrial  subject* 
have  their  place  in  a  dominantly  rural  community  and  agri- 
cullnral  subjects  have  their  place  in  nn  industrial  eoniniunily. 
t'rofti  the  fiiewpohii  of  practicability  (depending  on  niimljere 
and  taste-s).  such  non-local  vocations  will  be  repreacnled  In 
few  schools.  The  two  Factors  of  local  needs  and  individual 
needs  must  always  clasli  to  some  extent,  and  for  this  then 
is  no  remedy  other  than  the  establishment  of  special  sec- 
tional (e.g.,  State  or  county)  vocational  schools  or  tlie  t^* 
velopnient  of  part-time  cofiperative  education. 

'  Smith,  II.  B..  Estafflifhing  Jndurinat  Sehoclt.  p.  15.   Foe  tim  wyii_ 
U&tlcr  see  hii  utcellcul  c]iii[ilcr  I. 
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U.  Clerical  and  CouMEftciAL  Subjects 

255.  The  scope  of  clerical  and  commercial  education. 
The  overlapping  of  clerical  and  commercial  occupations  has 
led  to  two  errors  in  the  fldmi lustration  of  clerical  and  com- 
mercial education  in  the  secondary  school:  (1)  the  error  of 
confining  clerical  education  to  preparation  for  business  life, 
and  (2)  the  error  of  rcslricling  commercial  educalion  to  the 
clerical  arts  in  the  majority  of  schools.  The  latter  13  by  far 
the  more  serious  error.  So-called  "commercial  courses'*  are 
commonly  restricted  to  subjects  to  which  tradition  has  at- 
tached the  name  "cnmnicrfrlal  subjects"  —  stenography, 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  "business  arithmetic"  —  together 
with  some  elements  of  office  and  business  practice.  In  the 
larger  schools,  particularly  in  special  "commercial  schools," 
are  frequently  found  forms  of  instruction  in  foreign  lan- 
guages (German,  French,  and  Spanish)  adapted  to  supposed 
or  real  commercial  needs,  special  types  of  science  instruction 
adapted  to  the  same  ends,  some  instruction  in  design  and 
related  arts  with  application  to  commercial  activities,  ele- 
mentary commercial  Inw,  economic  or  industrial  history, 
economics,  etc.  It  will  he  noted  that  most  of  those  courses  — 
thccoursesforming  the  backboneof  "'commercial  education" 
■ —  are  almost  limited  to  instruction  in  the  clerical  arts  or 
"office"  activities  aud  to  certain  general  knowledges,  little 
or  no  provisirm  lieing  made  for  other  important  forms  of 
commercial  aeltvity.  This  appears  to  be  wrong  for  reasons 
hnplied  in  the  following  considerations:  (1)  office  work  and 
clerical  occupations  in  general  engage  but  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  strictly  commercial  workers,  probably  not  more 
than  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  all  business  emplnyees.^  On 
the  other  hand,  other  business  activities  engage  a  relatively 

'  Tht>inp6on,  F.  V.,  Commareiai  Edveation  in  PiiUia  Secoadar}/  SchmU, 
■  cbap.  VI. 
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large  proportion  of  commerciH]  wnrkera,  e.g.,  retail  selling 
has  keen  frslitnaird  In  cii}*age  more  than  one  lliird  of  nit 
busin&sa  employees.  Clerieal  training  is  very  uiisatisfadory 
for  siieh  workers.  (2)  Those  who  lea\'e  school  l)efore  lie 
compietit)ii  of  the  secondary-school  course  and  who  enter 
business  in  large  numbers,  for  the  most  part  engage  in  otixr 
phases  of  business  activity  than  the  clerical.  Their  needs 
are  not  well  met  by  clerical  courses.  (3)  Stenography  and 
typewriting  are  passing  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
women  or  girls  and  ut  present  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  clcrit;al  positions  emphasizing  those  subjocls  are  occupii'd 
by  men  or  Iwys.  (4)  Many  clerical  positions  have  little  or 
notliing  to  do  with  strictly  conmierdal  work,  e.g.,  civil-acn'- 
ice  positions. 

Recent  theory  bids  fair  to  institute  two  important  changes 
in  the  administration  of  clerical  and  commercial  education 
in  the  secondary  school:  (a)  by  recognizing  that  not  all 
clerical  instruction  is  limited  to  commercial  preparation; 
(6)  by  extendinf^  the  scope  of  commercial  education  so  as  to 
include  instructiuu  dealing  with  merchandizing,  sellingiaiul 
store  service. 

356.  Aims  of  clerical  and  commercial  subjects.  Mani* 
festly  the  primary  aims  and  values  of  fJic  study  of  clericil 
and  commercial  subjects  in  the  secondary  school  arc  to  be 
determined  by  their  dirpct  and  specific  contributions  toward 
the  attaimnent  of  the  economic- vocational  aim  of  scctmduj 
education.  Clerical  and  commercial  activities  are  obvioudy 
activities  in  which  a.  large  proportion  of  secondarj' -school 
pupils  will  later  participate.  If  the  theses  formulated  ia 
Chapters  IX  and  X  of  Uie  book  are  sound  it  follows  that  lbs 
secondary  school  should  provide  preparatiou  for  those  acUf' 
ities  of  life  in  which  the  pupils  will  later  engage  and  for  wliidi 
other  social  agencies  do  not  provide  adequate  training. 
Clerical  and  commercial  occupations  are  activities  in  whicli 
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!con(Jary -school  pupils  do  later  eugage  in  large  mimliera, 
t  remains  to  coiisiiler  wlietlier  other  scx-ial  agencies,  iiiclud- 
ig  those  vocations  (.heniselvea.  provide  aderjimte  training, 
n  Chapter  IX  it  was  shown  that  social  institutions  other 
ban  the  school  have  tended  to  decrease  the  vocational 
titnuU  and  opportunities  which  they  formerly  afforded, 
ta  affecting  the  field  of  clerical  and  commercial  education 
ne  following  facts  may  be  considered.  (1)  The  demand  for 
lerical  efficiency  has  developed  with  great  rapidity  within 
he  past  few  decade-s.  especially  in  the  non-comnicrcial  fields 
nd  tliose  fields  on  the  borderlme  IjeLween  secretarial  and 
lusiness  activities.  (2)  Within  recent  years  the  relatively 
imjile  organization  of  commercial  activities  has  given  way 
o  a  very  complex  form  of  organization;  e.g..  note  the  cliar- 
cler  of  business  organization  in  the  large  department  store 
nd  the  large  wholesale  house.  (3)  Commercial  competi- 
ion  has  developed  tremendously,  even  to  the  extent  of  rami- 
ied  international  competition.  (4)  In  recent  years  loss  and 
ss  opportunity  has  been  offered  for  "  learning  the  business  " 
nd  apprenticeship  has  tended  to  disHp[}ear.  (5)  Greater 
ub-divtsion  of  labor  and  increased  specialization  has  per- 
leated  the  buaine-ss  field.  (G)  In  constantly  increasing  pro- 
prtions  girls  and  women  have  engaged  in  commercial 
stivities.  (7)  Home  and  community  life  have  tended  to 
ffnrd  less  and  less  opportunity  for  commercial  training, 
8)  Compulsory  school-attendance  laws  and  child  labor  laws 
kve  postponed  the  age  at  which  children  may  enter  com- 
mercial life:  hence,  (9)  the  school  has  taken  the  boy  and  girl 
lUt  of  business  and  thus  prevented  him  from  securing  even 
hat  amount  of  early  commercial  training  which  participa- 
ion  in  business  might  afford.  These  facts  emphasi:te  the 
'jilue  and  netressity  of  adequate  instruction  in  clerical  and 

linmercial  subjects  in  the  second ary,schooh 
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secondary  srhon!  must  lie  the  dovelnpmcnt  of  di^eet  and 
spccilic  vocational  abilities  in  tlie  related  activities  of  life 
in  so  far  as  Ihcy  may  be  developed  in  the  school.  Any 
atleitipt  til  empLasize  iiidireet  values,  e.g.,  "  values  for  men- 
tal training,"  involve  questionabie  psychological  theories  and 
are  likely  to  diminish  the  primary  vocational  values  whidi 
sbon!<!  he  dominant. 

257.  The  place  of  clerical  arts  in  the  program.  Two  rea- 
Bons  for  the  relatively  successful  provision  of  instruction  in 
the  clerical  arts  in  the  secondary  school  are  prohalily  to 
bi^fDiriid  in  (he  facts:  (!)  that  those  arts,  while  [»erhapspw- 
dominantly  commercial,  have  nevertheless  spread  to  several 
related  fields  not  primarily  commercial  or  on  the  Ijordcrlrm' 
hctweeji  comaicrre  and  other  fields,  e.g.,  pnhlic  service,  ibe 
office  of  the  phj-sician,  the  lawyer,  etc.,  and  the  factory  office; 
(S)  that  certain  of  the  clerical  arts  deal  with  abilitic-'*  ewn 
leas  restricted  in  their  applications,  e.g..  stenofjraiihy,  type- 
writing, bookkeeping,  etc.  The  clerical  arts,  therefore,  have 
somewhat  less  limited  and  less  contingent  vahics  than  some 
strictly  commercial  arts  whose  values  arc  limifwl  to  com- 
mercial vocations  and  contingent  on  spe<'ial  activities. 

Recofmition  of  the  .somewhat  extended  values  of  certain 
clerical  arts  has  sometimes  led  to  a  much  mistaken  cmphaas 
on  the  part  of  some  writers  and  teivchera.  Thus  importsiice 
appears  to  be  attached  to  "  mental  discipline  "  wrongly  hy 
Moran:  ^ 

Stenography,  when  properly  taught  and  thoroughly  mnstrtwi. 
Krs  evpn  greater  value,  coiuudcrcil  frorao  purely  educational  slMii- 
point.  Tu  l>e<^t>uie  even,  r  uiodr^rat^ly  aucx.'essfid  &teiiogr&plief  MC 
must  have  training  oloag  several  lines,  encli  of  wlueh  has  Iwp 

educational  value.  Thesis  are  as  follows:  (1)  It  compels  oar  to 

. . .^ . , — .— 

'  Moran.  S.  A.,  pp.  403-01  of  Jolinston.  C.  H.  (Editor).  WijA-ScW 
Educatian.  Cf.  Bttrtholoinctv.  W,  E.. "' Funtinmnital  .\ims  in  lhcTc»HMi< 
yf  ll<"jkk(*L-piiiH,"  Pnxft4ins»  of  lA"  Nolioaul  Hlducalioa  A»ioeiation  110W)> 
pp.  Sfli-dn.     - 
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hinTs  quickly  anrl  nocuratcly.  It  is  of  great  value  to  any  one  to  Iw 
orouglJy  awakened  Hiciilally  aiid  tu  have;  acquired  jjower  to 
llhink  iteju-ly.  (4)  The  scienLiSu  study  atiJ  prat-tice  of  st«-nugraph>' 
\»inpcls  the  dcvcK'pin<.Tit  of  preattT  altUily  to  l^-ar  tilings  accu- 
ately.  TTh;  inability  of  tlie  average  high  school  aud  <rolk'ge  sturient 
>  hear  all  that  he  should  hear  and  hear  it  accurately  is  rojdly  appall- 
Slenugraphy,  luorc  than  any  other  study,  will  very  largely 
pvertome  this  almost  universal  weakness.  (3)  Mustering  llie 
IWhnic  uF  memumin);  is  an  e^perially  important  Feature  which  re- 
InilU  from  the  tliorough  training  of  this  subject.  I  do  not  know  of 
Iwiy  other  subjuL't  whi^;h  affords  a»  equally  voluublt;  aad  specific 
|lr&inin^.  {i)  The  most  iinportaiiL  inanLu]  training  resulting  directly 
tliis  study  is  the  develoiiment  of  ability  tt*  coiiwntrate  llie 
[ mind  upon  iJie  work  in  hand.  .  .  .  Since  tliestudyol  sLenogra- 
pny  is  v^pw'ially  valuablu  in  (levelopittg  sueh  power,  it  set-ms  tliat 
jtliere  should  be  no  question  .is  to  tlie  adv-isability  of  iutrodticing 
jthis  subject  in  every  high  suhool.  not  only  as  a  part  of  the  coui- 
[sierciid  course,  but  also  as  a  regularly  disdplinary  study. 

However  far  one  may  desire  to  extend  the  study  of 
logtaphy  or  nny  other  clerical  art  on  the  basis  of  its 
direct  values,  he  certainly  cannot  be  juatifieH  hy  modem 
psychological  theory  in  making  any  such  sweeping  claims 
for  the  study  of  stenography  or  other  elerical  subject  on 
the  basis  of  such  "  disciplinary  "  values  as  those  cliilmcd  by 
the  WTiter  above  quoted.  The  problem  of  <ll.scipiinary  values 
Was  discussed  in  Chapter  XI.  It  cannot  be  considered  here 
further  thtin  to  point  out  that  the  theory  of  f  acidly  psyehoIof»y 
implied  in  the  above  quotation  has  long  since  been  aban- 
doned by  the  psychologist.  ^Vllere  such  important  direct 
Vftluc5  manifestly  exist  it  is  folly  to  shift  the  instruction  1b 
dcrical  arts  from  the  field  of  direct  to  indirect  values. 
I  258.  Analysis  of  clerical  occupations.  8otne  conception 
of  the  relative  importance  of  various  occupations  involving 
the  clerical  arts  may  be  gained  front  the  census  figures  for 
1910.   They  are  presented  in  the  foUowing  table. 
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*   TtirlMnlk  Caniiu  Ittpnrt  [1910),  vol.  tv.  p.  M. 

t  "Except:  ULcsfopb  anil  totcpbooc  tanttatgcn." 

This  classification  presented  in  the  census  returns  is  in 
muny  ways  very  unsatisfactory,  but  serves  at  least  to  indi- 
cate the  relative  prominence  of  bookkeeping,  sleno^aphy. 
and  typewriting  in  occupational  life,  as  well  as  the  relative 
importance  of  '"  clerkship."  Of  special  interest  is  the  nurebcr 
of  clerks  —  about  42  per  cent  of  all  engaged  in  clerical  orcu- 
pations,  5%  per  cent  of  all  men  and  21  per  cent  of  all  women 
engaged  in  those  occupations.  If  to  the  numbers  given  be 
added  clerks  separately  classified  by  the  Census  Bureau  M 
"clerics  in  stores"  the  group  of"  clerks  "ajssumcsevengreatff 
importance.  An  analysis  of  their  activities  is  needed  as  a 
basis  for  proper  clerical  instruction  in  the  secondary  school 

255.  Non-clerical  commercial  subjects.  iVs  an  introdufr 
tion  to  the  consideration  of  non-clerical  commercial  subjects 
which  are  or  should  be  in  the  program  of  studies  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  we  may  examine  the  analysis  of  huMW* 
occupations  made  by  the  Census  Bureau. 
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'  Tabi^  CXm.  Tbade  Occupations  acooooikq  to  thi 
1»10  Census  • 
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■   ThittKulii  Cninu  Oe-nort  (IDIOI,  vol.  V,  p.  P9. 

t  "  Mhin>'  "!  \\>r.  'rli-riu*  in  itorei  cvidvntJx  uns '  lakioMai  and  uJeswoEaecL.'  " 

t  fiat  othiTwiK  i[)«clJ)ed, 

pf  the  business  occupalions  hei*e  listed  those  engaging  as 
a  proportion  of  men  or  women  as  five  per  cent  are  aa 
>ws: 

Table  CXLmS 
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i  Cunjiiled  tram  Tahls  CXLII. 

)f  particular  interest  here  are  the  occupations  of  "  clerks 
lores,"  "  ealesmen  and  saleswomen  "  (the  two  groups  are 
Iclearly  iubediffereutiated},and  "retail  dealers."  Second- 
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nry  education  itas  iu  the  past  recugnizeJ  prei>aratio'n  for 
those  occupations  in  Uie  most  general  way  only,  eniphasb* 
ing  the  clerical  arts  and  *"geueralbii8iueas  knowledge  "side 
of  their  activities.  The  arts  of  buying,  selling,  and  hiuidlin^ 
merchandise  have  been  itU  but  neglected  in  the  cornnnrtiii 
education  provided  by  the  secondary  school.  Hence  the 
emphasis  plocetl  at  the  present  time  by  specialists  in  onm* 
mercial  education  on  "  merchandizing,  selling,  and  store 
service."  Those  specialists  have,  however,  tended  to  ovw 
emphasize  occupations  in  lai^  commercial  organizatioiu, 
such  as  department  store  occupations,  at  the  expense  d 
occupations  in  "small  business."  The  fact  that  over  thirty- 
three  per  cent  of  itll  business  men  and  women  (35,8  per  ixttl 
of  the  male  and  14.3  per  cent  of  the  female),  exclusive  of 
clerical  employees,  are ''retail  dealers  "  should  serve  toguani 
us  against  such  possible  overemphasis.  The  need  of  com- 
merciaJ  education  for  the  men  and  women  who  bcooiDf 
"retail  dealers  "  is  indicated  by  the  tremendous  "  businw 
mortality"  of  that  class  —  failures  due  in  lai^  port  to  the 
lack  of  the  most  clcmentury  business  knowledge  and  train- 
ing. 

260.  "  General  subjects  "  modified.  Within  the  past  fe<[ 
years  the  tendency  has  gradually  develojjed  to  jiniviik 
spei^ial  forms  of  instruction  in  "general  subjects  "  adapted 
to  supposed  or  real  commercial  and  clerical  ends.  In  thi» 
category  fall  such  studies  as  conmiercial  English,  coInnw^ 
ciai  arithmetic,  commercial  or  economic  geography,  indu*- 
trial  history,  commercial  German,  French,  and  Spanifl'. 
coinmcrcial  science,  commercial  design,  commercial  law. 
business  economics,  etc.  The  varying  character  of  ooui** 
given  the  titles  "  commercial  English,"  "  mmrnercial  arith^l^ 
lie,"  etc.,  nmkes  il  Inipossilile  properly  to  evaluate  iJu'W- 
Some  are  doubtless  quite  legitimately  given  a  place  in  th( 
program  of  studies.  Others  ait;  of  i-allier  doubtful  staliu  w 


questionahle  value  in  spite  of  the  validity  of  some  cle- 
'ments  involved.    Thus  courses  in  " commercial  English" 
I  and   "commercial"   or    "industrial"    history  have   been 
■nuch  questioned  for  the  secondary  school.   Of  particulai 
"interest  is  the  tendency  found  ia  some  cases  to  sutstiluU 
Jor  commercial  pupils  courses   iu   "  commercial   EnjiHsU  '^ 
id  "indxistrial  history"  for  the  courses  in  English  and  in 
cial  science  provided  for  other  pupils.    Whatever  argu- 
aents  may  bo  adduced  for  courses  in  "'  commercial  English  " 
id  *'  commercial "  or  "  industrial  history  "  for  commercial 
"pupils,  there  can  he  no  justification  for  allowinft  such  voca- 
tional subjects  to  take  the  place  of  c-ourses  in  English  and 
Bocial  science  designed  primarily  to  attain  the  non-voca- 
»  lional,  i.e.,  the  sot-ial-civic  and  the  iudividua!istic-a\"oca- 
I  lional,  aims  of  secondary  education.  "  Commercial  English  " 
Knd  "industrial  history,"  having  the  same  ends  in  view  as 
'  other  commercial  and  clerical  subjects,  i.e.,  the  attainment 
jf  vocational  efficiency,  must  be  placed  iu  competition  with 
iem,  not  with  subjects  whose  primary  purposes  have  to  do 
rith  the  sottial-civic  and  individualistic-a vocational  aims. 
Of  special  inleresl  loo  is  the  tendency  which  is  becoming 
jrominent  to  emphasize  the  commercial  v;dues  of  modern 
lorei;in  languages.    It  is  altogether  proljuble  thai  too  much 
ittention  may  lie  paid  to  such  courses  as  "  commercial  Ger- 
lan,"  "commercial  French,"  or**coninicrctaI  Spaiiiah,"  to 
le  detriment  of  more  important  fonus  of  commercial  e<luea- 
k  lion.  It  miwt  be  recognized  that  in  this  couulry  jjeculiar  con- 
Witions  exist  greatly  limiting  the  commercial  values  of  the 
Patudy  of  foreign  languages.    (1)  It  must  be  recognized  thai, 
I  while  American  commerce  and  business  lia\-e  been  brought 
Knto  close  contact  unth  foreign  pct>plcs,  the  number  of  com- 
mercial [xisitions  affected  is  iiisipiificanli  and  that  the  rela- 
lively  small  number  of  business  ])osilions  offering  opjior- 
Itunity  for,  much  less  requiring,  the  use  of  a  foreign  language 
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makcii  an  ability  to  use  it  relatively  unimportant.  (2)  li 
miutt  also  l>e  rectignizcd  tliat  the  heterogeneity  of  our  jVmer- 
ican  population  provides  a  relatively  large  number  of  bi- 
lingual men  and  women  nitli  whom  it  is  impossible  for  the 
schuol-taugtit  American  boy  or  girl  to  compete  in  securing 
coumicrciul  posilioii»  calling  for  an  ability  to  use  a  forei^'o 
language.  For  the  majority  of  couinicrcial  pupils  the  direct 
values  of  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  are  relatively 
insignificant. 

361.  Criticism  of  present  commercial  education.  Provi- 
sion for  commercial  education  which  Is  or  should  be  made 
in  the  secondary  school  affects  llu^e  groups  of  subjecU; 
il)  clencal-comm^ercial  arts;  {'i)  merchandising  arU;  (3J  an- 
cillary subjects. 

(/)  Clerical-commercial  jfubjecU:  Better  provision  is  ow»A 
for  these  subjects  than  for  any  other  group.  Errors  involw 
(n)  the  tendency  to  limit  clerical  instruction  to  business 
fields,  and  (b)  the  tendency  to  consider  clerical  iustructlo)] 
suitable  for  the  majority  of  business  occupations. 

{2)  Merchafuiising  subjects:  Subjects  falling  under  Ihii 
category  at  present  found  in  the  secondary  school  are  to 
be  catalogued  much  as  the  snal^es  of  Ireland  or  the  ships  of 
the  Swiss  navy  —  there  arc  none.  The  point  has  been  em- 
phasized minicienlly  in  preceding  sections  tliat  proviaon 
for  non-clerical  buainess  edm,)tt.ioii  is  -atx  impfrativc  necestllT 
demanded  by  modem  business  cuuditious  and  soimd  educa- 
tiona]  theory.  Until  provision  is  made  for  such  subjects 
commercial  education  in  the  secondary  school  must  be  it 
from  adequate. 

(3)  Ancillary  atAjecis:  The  present  tendency  to  adapt 
almost  all  the  traditional  .subjects  of  the  secondary-schwJ 
program  to  commercial  ends  is  equally  dangerous  for  ci>m- 
mercial-vocational  education  and  for  other  forms  of  socoiul- 
ary  education.    A  careful  re-analysis  of  the  values  of  iiiflBy 
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tjecls  of  study  which  have  been  given  a  cx>rann;rcial  turn 
»me  schools  is  necessary.  It  is  pntbable  that  for  the  most 
rt  they  will  be  found  to  be  highly  limited  aud  highly 
itingeat. 


in.  Industrial  Suujects 

t62.  Meaning  and  scope  of  industrial  education.  Indus- 
'  in  its  broadest  sense  may  include  practif^ally  all  forms  of 
tnomic  activity.  In  its  narrower  sense  it  is  restricted  to 
Bc  activities  which  involve  the  nianipulatiiuujiLjaai- 
.icriaU  and  their  conversion  into  finished  products 
t>ugh  manufacture  and  mechanical  processes.  Industrial 
icatioa,  therefore,  in  the  corresponding  narrower  sense, 
hat  division  of  education  whose  primary  purpose  is  the 
relopment  of  industrial  efficiency  in  manufacture  and 
chanical  processes.  Elementary  education  is  concerned 
an  iudirect  way  only  with  mdustrial  education.  The 
lege  or  liigher  technical  school  is  the  field  for  higher 
bnical  training.  The  field  of  industrial  education  in  Ihe 
ondary  school  is,  therefore,  training  for  the  development 
rocational  efficiency  in  those  industrial  actiWties  between 
(Se  limited  to  unskilled  labor  and  those  demanding  a 
her  degree  of  technical  knowledge  and  training  than 
4  be  acquired  in  the  secondary  .school. 
JntU  within  the  past  few  years  industrial  education  in  its 
^r  form  has  been  all  hut  neglected  in  the  Auierncan 
ondary  school,  ll  has  been  pointed  out  already  that  the 
nuaJ  training  movement  and  the  establishment  of  a  few 
■chnical  high  schools  "  failed  to  accomplish  the  real  ends 
ndustrial  education,  the  former  by  taking  the  direction  of 
sneral  discipline,"  "general  manual  dexterity,"  or  "cul- 
^,"and  the  latter  by  becoming  merely  preparatory  .schools 
lighcr  technical  colleges.   Meanwhile  European  countries 
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established  relatively  effective  education  in  the  industrial 
arts  and  some  beginning  of  real  industrial  educaliua  was 
uiude  as  the  rt^sult  of  private  initiative  in  this  foiuitry 
Slowly  the  movement  toward  industrial  education  has  fouml 
its  way  to  a  limited  extent  into  the  pubhc  school  syslt'in. 
LegislatioD  providing  for  the  establishment  of  indu^tfial 
schools  for  boys  and  prls  Wgan  in  Massachusetts  in  1906, 
folloived  by  legislation  in  Wisconsin  jn  1907,  and  by  IcgisU- 
tion  in  several  other  States  later.  Notwithstanding  rather 
extensive  de\*elopraent  in  educational  theor>-  and  notwith- 
staudiiij^  the  somewhat  compreheusive  legislation  i>roviilcd 
in  many  States  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  develoj^ment  ot 
industrial  education  in  the  secondary  school  has  as  yet  pro- 
ceeded far.  llelatively  few  secondary  schools  at  the  present 
time  offer  any  form  of  industrial  education,  and  in  slili  fewer 
secondary  schools  has  anything  like  adequate  pro^-istui 
been  made  for  it.  Much  may  be  expected,  however,  in  the 
near  future  from  the  passage  of  the  Smitli -Hughes  FcdenJ 
Law  in  1017. 

263.  Conditions  emphasizing  ittdustiial  education.  Many 
factors  have  combined  to  emphasize  the  need  for  industrial 
education  in  the  secondary  school  in  this  country.  They  are 
in  the  main  those  factors  outlined  briefly  above  in  this 
chapter  under  three  heads:  (1)  developments  in  educational 
theory,  (2)  developments  in  the  secondary-school  populatioo, 
and  (3)  developments  in  other  social  institutions.  Certain 
specific  factors,  however,  deserve  special  consideration  here. 
(a)  Modern  psyc]niIc)giciU  and  educational  theory  postu- 
lates that  "general  education"  ts  ver>'  inad«|uate  prepara- 
tion for  efijciency  in  industrial  activity,  (t)  It  likewise  postu- 
latCM  that  the  values,  cliaracter,  and  aims  of  insLniclMO 
should  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  acti\'ities  in 
which  pupils  will  later  participate,  (c)  It  further  postutatvs 
that  tltcre  are  wide  ranges  of  individual  diifercnccs  in  Uie 
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ttional    interests    and    aptitudes  of    secondary-school 
ipils.    (d)  Within  the  pa.sl  tliree  decades  increasing  large 
imbera  of  boys  and  girls  destined  for  vocational  activity 
the  industries  have  entered  the  secondary  school,    {e) 
in  retardation  and  elimination  liave  shown  that  the 
ity  of  pupils  entering  the  sceondxiry  school  leave  after 
oe,  two,  or  three  years  of  secondary  education.  Such  boys 
ad  girls  enter  the  industries  in  large  in»nl>ers.    (/)  Informal 
lucation  in  the  home  and  community  life  has  lost  many  "^ 
tlie  stimuli  and  opportujiities  for  industrial  cducatiou. 
The  relative  proportion  of  individuals  engaged  in  indiw- 
pursuits  has  gradually  increased  since  IKSO.^   (A)   The 
lantly  increasing  division  of  labor  has  tended  to  prevent 
engaging  in  industrial  activities  from  securing  in 
lustry  itself  broad  training  in  the  trades  and  crafts. 
The  development  of  the  factory  sj'stem  of  industry  has"- 
loved  many  other  stimuli  and  opportunities  for  industrial 
lining,  (j)  The  apprentice  system  which  formerly  afforded 
sluable  industrial  education  has  tended  to  disappear,  only 
3,9<i4  apprentices  being  accounted  for  in  the  entire  coun- 
in  the  reports  of  the  1910  census,   (i)  With  other  changes 
industrial  organization  the  relations  between  employer 
I  employee  have  radically  changed  with  the  result  that  the 
litalist  employer  is  concerned  with  the  immediate  ecp- 
tr.^iifhlijit^_af  tl|e  employee  rather  than  with  the 
training  of  the  beginning  employee.    (/)  International 
itmpetition  in  industry  has  tended  to  demand  a  higher  de- 
of  industrial  efficiency  in  this  country,    (m)  Changes 
the  parts  played  by  abundant  natural  resources  and  in- 
jstrial  etficiency  have  created  a  demand  for  the  increase 
the  latter  to  olfset  a  relative  decrease  in  the  former,    (h) 
ie  increased  mobility  of  labor  has  tended  to  discom-age 
attempts  on  the  part  of  employers  to  train  a  body  of  broadly 
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expert  workmen  and  workwomen  who  may  leave  his  employ 
al  any  moment,  after  he  lias  gone  to  the  ex[iense  of  that 
induslrial  wlncation.  (o)  Compulsory  school -at  tendance 
laws  and  cliild-Ubor  hv/a  have  removed  childrea  from  iados- 
try  where  they  could  receive  even  such  industrial  training 
as  industry  provides.  (}>)  The  sdiool  has  tended  more  and 
more  to  occupy  boys  and  girls  at  ages  when  lliey  formerly 
en«!i^'L'd  in  industrial  activities. 

264.  Values  and  aims  of  industrial  subjects.  As  in  tb^ 
case  of  all  subjects  of  study  whose  primary  aiau  and  cotf 
irnlling  purposes  involve  the  development  of  vocational  tffi* 
ciency,  the  values  of  industrial  subjects  in  tlie  proyrara  fi 
the  secondary  school  are  to  be  determined  by  their  direct  aod 
specific  contributions  to  theeconoraic-vocatioaal  aim  of  »«► 
oridary  education.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  prepaifr 
tion  of  the  worker  is  one  of  the  necessary  aims  of  secondaiy 
education.  It  must  be  recognized  that  a  large  proportJM 
of  secondary-school  pupils  will  later  engage  in  industrial » 
cu|»itions.  Il  must  tie  recognized  that  other  social  agenda 
than  the  sehonl.  including  the  industries  themselves,  do  id 
provide  adequate  training  for  those  who  participate  in  indat 
trial  activities.  Hecognition  of  those  three  facts  rendeii 
imperative  provision  for  industrial  education  in  the  seeootl' 
ary  school.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  conneclion,  ho^-evw. 
that  acceptance  of  the  validity  of  claims  for  indu.slrial  nil^ 
jccts  in  the  program  of  the  secondary  school  tloea  not  Be- 
ccssarily  imply  tliat  those  studies  are  to  be  n>ndiirted  in 
the  secondary-school  building.  The  question  whether  \hf 
studies  should  be  provided  under  school  conditions  in  l^ 
secondary-school  building  or  in  tlie  industries  themself* 
by  cooperation  between  the  school  authorities  and  induslnV 
firms  is  a  matter  not  of  the  w^^-ondary-seliool  protjrua'  '*"' 
of  organization  and  udmiuistratJon.  It  will  be  considerd 
in  Chapter  XXI. 
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;.  Analysis  of  industrial  occupatioas.  As  a  basis  for 
ation  of  some  phases  of  industrial  eduration  in  the 
dory  school  we  may  consider  the  distribution  of  in- 
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dustriol  workers  ac-conJiDg  to  their  principal  occupations. 
lu  Table  CXLIV  are  presented  figures  sliouTng  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  each  of  forty-two  principal  industrial 
occupations  iu  1910. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  tlie  flo^Jiinc 
and  textile  trades  engage  the  great  majority  (nearly  two 
thirds)  nf  all  females  in  industrial  pursuits  —  dressuialdng. 
cU;.,  24. G  i>er  cent;  millinery,  0.7  per  cent;  sewing,  ]!i.7  pet 
cent;  tailoring,  S.3  per  cent;  laborers  in  textile  industries, 
0.9  per  cent;  seml-sIviLled  operatives  in  textile  industries, 
Ifl.fl  i>cr  cent;  total,  fi6.4  per  cent. 

The  industrial  occupations  of  males  are  naturally  fw 
more  diverse.  Nevertheless  if  in  considering  the  data  given 
in  Table  CXLIV  we  examine  fairly  apedfic  occupations  and 
ignore  males  listed  under  the  headings  "general  and  not 
specified  laborers,"  "  laborers  in  all  other  indnatries,"  "  semi- 
skilled operatives  in  all  other  industries."  "  all  others  in  this 
division,"  and  "  manufacturers  and  official.^  "  (these  togcUwf 
composing  37. T  per  cent  of  the  entire  gronp),  we  find  but 
nine  separately  listed  occupations  representing  only  tlic  ss 
general  fields  of  metal-workiijg.  wood-vforking.  machinist 
triules,  jminting  trades,  stationary  engineering,  and  tnttEe 
tnules,  engaging  each  as  large  a  proportiou  as  two  per  cent 
of  all  industrial  male  workers  —  carpentry,  9.2  per  oeat; 
laborers  in  lumber  and  ftimiture  industries,  3.5  per  cent; 
blacksmiths,  etc.,  2.7  per  cent;  laborers  in  metal  industrirh 
5.A  per  cent;  semi-skilled  operatives  in  metal  industiio, 
4..'>  per  cent;  machinists,  5.5  jter  cent;  painting,  etc.,  SS  per 
cent;  stationary  engineers.  2.fi  per  cent;  semi-skilled  opera- 
tives in  textile  industries,  3.4  per  cent;  total,  41.1  percnrt 
of  all  mate  industrial  workers.  Grouped  according  to  (be 
six  general  fields  the  figures  are:  wood-working  industrio, 
12.7  per  cent;  metal-working  industries.  13.1  per  eeai: 
machinist  trades,  5.5  per  cent;  painting  trades,  3.8  iwrccfll; 
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itionary  engineers,  2.0   per  cent;   textile  industries,  3,4 

cent. 
Further  liKtit  may  be  shed  on  this  problem  by  considering 
'  industrial  occupations  of  persons  classiBed  on  a  somewhat 
lerenl  basis  as  follows : 

Tablb  CXLV 

/.  BuUding  IraiUs:  huildcra  and  building  «MitractoM.  brick  and  stone 

fiutu.  i&borersnototEii3nv'iiJFspccifi(Hl  in  building  and  hund  Inides. paint- 
glmticnt  vaniifihers,  eU;.  (Imilding).  pnpcr  hiingoTs,  jilasterers.  pUiiiib- 
tn,  gsis-  iind  steam -fitter*,  rofifers  and  slutrrs,  slrucliira]  iron-warkcn 
(building)  —  aU,  1.7S<J,2«:  male.  1.781,310;  rcmaje,  17,320. 

//.  ifffuI-MwrfciTijr  troAti:  bladtamillifl.  forit*fnien,  and  hAmmprmtn. 
boiltr-makors,  filers,  grindera,  buffers,  and  polj.'^hers  (metal),  fwrnat'e- 
men,  amdUirer^  heaters,  pourcrs,  etc..  jewvteTa,  watchmakers,  gaMsmiLhs, 
lilvrrsmiths,  tinsnillha,  coj:>perai:nitlia,  laborers  not  otherwise  B|Jc<.'Uled  ij.1 
mm  and  slecl  industries,  loborers  in  otlier  raetid  luduatric-s,  mouhJerH, 
founders,  and  cfutcra  (metal),  rollers  (tnd  rail  hand^<  Cmetal),  seiui-skllted 
operatives  nut  utherwise specified  io  iron,  stwl,  and  other  metal  industries, 
imncalrnt,  «nd  temjierers  (mcbd)  —  toljt.1,  1,570,-W8;  male,  l,51i,17l; 
foaialc,  5R.i!rr. 

m.  Clothing  tradfa:  dressmakers  Bud  scAmatresses  (not  in  ftictory), 
laborers  in  clothing  iTnlnstrifs  not  otherwise  ai>«;ifi*d,  Inhorcra  in  shoe 
factories  not  otheru'i^c  apei:I{ied,  niillincra  and  millinery  dealers,  ycmU 
ikilled  operaliwes  not  otherwise  specified  in  elolhing  indu^iies,  semi- 
ficilled  o]iernllves  not  olhenvi.-ic  specilii^d  in  alloc  fiurtories.  .^pwers  and 
leering- miwhine  oiieralnra  (faetorj-).  shoeiiiakera  and  robhlrr-i  (not  in 
factory),  tailors  nnd  tailore^es,  dyers  —  total,  1,508,819;  mule,  543,858; 
female,  858,961. 

JV.  Woott'workinff  trades:  cabinet- makers,  carpenters,  laborers  and  semi- 
nkilled  ojMTfitives  nnt  ollierwlse  Kpecifietl  in  lumber  and  fumjtmc  induBtriea 
-  total.  1.3l3.7lfl:  mtJe.  1.3*6, ISfl;  female,  17,200. 

V.  Texliif.  Iriidrf:  laborers  and  senii-Jikillcd  operatives  in  textile  indus- 
tries nut  ahcrwi«!  speti£ed  —  tola],  737.W6;  male,  363.348;  remale, 
3l»l.n7H. 

VI.  Mai^ftiuiat  trader:  miichinixts,  millwrightfl.  and  lool-makerB,  loom- 
fixern,  TnechanicB  not  ottenvisc  specified.  mcehaniciJ  engineers  -^  total, 
150.(i04;  malL-.  M0.4m:  [emuk;  1^5. 

VII.  Food  induHrieM:  bakers,  butchers  and  dressers  (slaMghterhoH-w), 
laborcm  n.nd  wmi-skilled  operatives  not  otherwii5e  specified  in  food  indus- 
tries. Inborers  and  semi-akillcd  operati^'es  not  olhcnviae  speeified  in 
cigar  and  tfiliacco  indiutries,  laborers  and  seuii-skilled  uperalive.s  nol  other- 
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viae  speciRwl  !n  liiiiior,  brvfraKv  iuilustriM,  millvni  of  grain,  flour,  twd. 
tU-.  — lut«l,  518,154;  innlc.  JWl.r.UH;  («;maK  IflJ.BlO. 

Vllt.  fltctjinccrs  {stationary,  and  firerwn):  cxcliiHlvft  of  locomatm ilid 
firr  ifciwirljiiwil  —  luIiU.  34«.38!);  mule,  »13.*79;  fiinnlr,  10. 

IX.  Printing  Iriuln:  <'c«n]»oMtcit!i,  linidypers,  and  typesetlCTs,  *l(«iJi> 
tyiwni,  *tere»lj'p('ni,  and  lithograiihcrs,  rngraverM.  prvM-iiivn.  bkirtra. 
and  aemi-akill)-Hl  operftUvea  nut  ollwrwiso  apeclficd  in  printing  Mid  [lutJui^ 
tag  indmtricH  —  tntAl.  )i4K,»S«:  mule.  I9«.8I3;  fcmii-Ir.  51 .843. 

X.  Ctramit  Irada :  Inhurvn  aud  anni-^kiiled  u|)cra Uvea  not  othcnnn 
specifipd  in  '^lay,  gUns  nnd  stonr  indimtrics  —  totnl,  243,'li>i;  uiuk.  231.000; 
fcuialr.  I  I.84S. 

XI.  Electrie  tradtt:  electricians  and  dcctrim.1  m^ccrs.  Ubor«r«  wA 
othcmisc  »i>«-ificd  in  electric  liglit  nnd  power  pkats,  Inhtirera  and  ftm- 
pkillnl  openilives  not  otherwiHe  MpecifEtKl  in  electric-  supply  ri>ctonM-~ 
toLal,  17fl,8(Ml;  iuuIl-,  107.1*7:  fcnmK  I2.«7fl. 

XII.  Suj^rrTiAint/  anrl  i-zremtii'ri  nevttpiili4»it:  inanufociuren and  offinik 
nnniLKm  and  inii>cnnti'ndiMili  (manufaftiiring).  foTcmcn  ami  tartmrna 
<manufatturina)  —  total  SSa.Set);  ninle.  flOO.OOS;  fwriale.  25.001. 

XIII.  All  ciUinr  {riu/e»;  UjU!,  »R7,3fl4;  Tn.dr,  RII,.W*;  fi-mnlc,  ^5SfiSa. 

XIV.  Apprentice*:  total,  1I8.M4;  nialc,  103.369;  female.  15,595. 

Table  CXLVI  indicates  tlie  relative  numbers  of  pCT- 
song  engaged  in  the  various  industries  on  the  basis  of  tbe 
preceding  classification. 

In  spite  of  the  wide  variety  of  special!?^  occnpations 
falling  within  each  of  the  general  groups  oonsidcrwl,  in  spite 
of  the  variation  in  different  localities,  in  spite  of  the  fad 
that  the  total  number  of  workers  engaged  in  any  industi? 
does  not  show  the  proportion  of  somewhat  skilled  workcTSi 
and  in  spite  of  the  obviously  inadequate  information  affordrd 
by  the  figures  presented.  Tables  CXLIV.  CXLV,  nnd 
CXLVI  show  that  the  building,  metal-working,  clothing. 
wnnd-working,  textile,  and  machinist  trades  engage  by  far 
the  greatest  proportion  of  industrial  workers  —  70.4  per 
cent  of  all  indnatrial  workers,  68.0  per  cent  of  male,  and 
78.1  per  cent  rf  female.  The  major  specialize*!  and  skill- 
demanding  trades  involved  in  those  general  trades  mimt, 
therefore,  form  the  backbone  of  industrial  education  in  ti* 
secondary  school  for  the  country  al  large. 
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366.  Variatioa  in  industrial  conditions.  While  the  main 
ids  of  industrial  activity  mentioned  La  the  preceding  para- 
IJBph  will  in  all  probability  suggest  the  principal  lines  of 
ustrial  education  for  the  country  at  lajge,  ttlTering  coa- 
a^ms  in  various  localities  must  affect  the  specific  trades 
tliin  those  principal  divisions  and  in  many  cases  empha- 
tradeseagagingarelatively  small  proportion  of  industrial 
brkera  tliroughout  the  country  but  enga^g  a  relatively 
tge  proportion  of  industrial  workers  within  a  particular 
Strict  or  community.  Tlius  in  Waterbiiry,  Connecticut, 
tore  than  one  half  of  the  industrial  workers  are  »emi- 
piled  or  skilled  workers  in  the  metal  indiistriea;  in  Tampa, 
lorida.  more  than  one  half  are  skilled  (few)  or  semi-skilled 
nany)  workers  in  the  cigar  and  tobacco  industries;  in 
Foonaocket,  Rhode  Island,  more  than  one  half  are  semi- 


skilled  (many)  or  skilled  (few)  workers  in  the  textile  in- 
dustries; in  Lynn,  Mnssiichusctts,  more  than  one  half  are 
semi-skilled  (many)  or  skilled  (Tew)  workers  in  the  shoe  in- 
dustries; etc.  On  the  oilier  band,  in  the  majority  of  com- 
tnuiiilics  of  sucli  size  as  to  warrant  and  permit  any  consid- 
erable attention  to  industrial  education  in  the  regular  public 
secondary' school,  industries  are  noticeably  varied.  In  any 
case  an  "  industrial  survey  "  to  asrertain  the  relative  jmpor 
tance  of  various  trades  exemplified  in  local  industries  anil 
to  determine  (.he  numbers  of  semi-skilled  or  skilled  wotk- 
era  employed  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  selection  of 
industrial  occupations  which  should  be  represented  by 
vocational  subjects  in  the  secondary  school  of  any  commu- 
uity.' 

267.  The  selection  of  industrial  subjects.  Souie  general 
priuciples  governing  the  selection  of  vocational  subjects 
were  outlined  in  section  254.  They  apply  with  special  force 
to  industrial  education  in  the  secondary  schooL  A  number 
of  factors,  however,  invite  particular  attention. 

(1)  The  problem  of  industrial  education  involves  special 
difficulties  in  the  small  school  where  pupils  who  ore  likdy 
to  erigasp'n  industrial  activities  are  too  few  to  permit  tlie 
economical  introduction  of  industrial  subjects.  Apparently 
tlie  only  solution  to  that  problem  is  the  establishment  of 
sectimiaLiadustriLd  or  generally  vocatjonal  schools  or  the 
introfjuctioD  of  p;ut-t.iaic  (X'tipftr''-^'ve  eaucatJon.  Ig  other 
small  but  somewhat  larger  schools  in  somewliat  larffct 
eommunitios  where  local  industrial  activities  arc  fairly  iro* 
portant  but  rather  varied  and  where  the  number  c^  pupils 
likely  to  engage  in  industrial  occupations  is  large  enoiigb 
to  warrant  the  introduction  of  some  industrial  education, 
the  ])roblem  of  selection  of  industrial  subjects  becomes 
acute.  In  such  communities  any  attempt  to  meet  the  needs 
^  Cf ■  Bcport  of  the  Minmojniis  Svrwy  for  Vooaiionat  Edtuatiom. 
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of  special  local  industries,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  repre- 
sent generally  important  trades,  iuumI  be  discouraged,  and 
industrial  subjects  must  be  cliusen  wliicli  represent  oeeiipa- 
liooa  having  a  steady  and  general  demand  throughout  the 
stale  or  country. 

(i)  A  newly  established  local  industry  or  an  industry  for 
a  time  rapidly  growing  frequently  creates  a  demand  for 
skilled  workers  which  is  but  temporary.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  industrial  education  be  provided  for  those  occupations 
which  have  a  fairly  steady  and  general  demand;  c-g.,  in  many 
^ommunitieg  the  manufacture  of  various  war  supplies  baa 
received  a  tremendous  impetus  diiriug  the  Eiuxjpean  war. 
riie  demand  for  skilled  munition  workers  is  at  present 
^atly  exaggerated  and  cannot  long  remain  at  its  present 
ligh  status. 

■  (3)  In  many  industries  there  is  a  constant  change  in  the 
Jrorkers  employed  and  the  period  of  service  in  certain  trades 
s  so  short  as  to  preclude  opportunity  for  satisfactorj'  indus- 
Tial  training  related  to  those  oecupations  in  the  secondary 
ichool. 

Tliia  constant  change,  wc  have  already  seen,  is  true  nf  the  work- 
ers ill  our  caiiniti^  factork'-S  and  of  those  in  knitting  mills  nnii  mills 
>roducing  low-grade  cotton  textiles.  Similar  instability  is  found 
Liuong  the  workers  on  the  sinipkr  proces$es  in  the  inakiiig  of  har- 
resting  nia('hini:ry  and  in  one  instjuice  a  fouudry  etnptuyiiig  tlireu 
housand  men  reported  twenty-six  luindrcd  ycuply  changes.  Where 
nca  and  women  are  rontinually  sliiftin^  from  one  line  of  employ. 
nent  to  another,  the  community  cannot  afford  to  finnnf^  their 
rocational  training  until  a  sludyof  the  trade  shall  wveal  thai  there 
ire  skilled  processes  reriuiring  special  Imitung  wliieh  this  ahifting 
[roup  has  never  received  and  wliich  might  be  expected  to  hold 
item  more  uulfonnly  id  oav  industry.' 

'  C*)  In  diflferent  industries  the  proportions  of  skilled,  setni- 
ikilled,  and  unskilled  laborers  vary  greatly.  Thus  the  indus- 
>  H.  B.  Smith,  EgUiblishCrtg  Induttrial  Schook.  p.  13. 
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trial  workers  of  Miiuieapolis  in  1915  were  distributed  as 
follows: 

Table   CXL\Tl.     Disthibdtion    of    Skuxsd,    Sena-SEiLUn 

AXI>  U.VBKILLED  WoiUUiltS  IN  TUB    AIaNIFACTUBING  AKD  Hfr 
CIIA.VICAJ>  iNUDBTUIEa  Of   MjNKEAPOLIS.    1915* 
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•  flepnri  nf  Ifce  Jf  iniwapolt*  Sntm  /or  Kwotionoi  fidiwaliiin,  " 
ticinaL  acK.-iFlj'  tut  llie  PruuiDLinu  oT  Vocstiiiaiit  EiJUDttluD,  p.  Xi. 


Those  trades  or  parts  of  trades  only  which  oiTer  some  ojqxir 
tunity  for  the  utilization  of  somewhat  skilled  workm  b 
fairly  hirge  numbers  should  be  represented  by  related  indo*- 
trial  courses  in  the  secondary  school. 

(5)  Some  trades  ure  of  such  a  character  that  related  in- 
dustrial tniining  cannot  be  provided  within  the  seeondary 
school  building  and  under  ordinary  school  conditiau 
Provision  can  be  made  for  industrial  education  in  such 
fields  only  throuy;h  part-time  work,  continuation  schooU 
or  speciaJly  organized  institutions. 

268.  "  General  subjects  "  modified.  The  pmctice  inili* 
ftted  in  special  type  vocational  schools  of  adapting  "  (i;euenl 
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iTibjects"  to  special  supposed  or  real  industrial  needs  has 
;(*ndefl  to  spread  to  tlie  mfKl9ication  of  such  subjects  for 
:he  same  purpose  in  tlie  regular  .secondary  scIich)!.  Notwith- 
^andiDg  the  fact  that  KomeLhtag  may  legitimately  unil 
iK^onoraically  be  done  in  this  direction  there  is  danger  that 
[irtificial  difTerenttatioD  may  result  in  damage  both  to  in- 
dustrinl  education  and  to  other  educational  needs.  In 
general  much  of  the  comment  made  in  section  8Q0  dealing 
writh  clerical  and  commercial  education  applies  here  also. 
For  instance  it  must  be  recognized  that  courses  in  English 
»nd  social  sdence  exist  in  the  secondary-school  program  for 
purposes  which  are  not  primarily  vocational.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  worker  is  also  to  be  a  eitizen  and  an 
dividual.  The  threefold  nature  of  his  activities  cannot  be 
glected:  neither  can  one  group  of  subjects  or  one  kind  of 
ucation  lead  eifectively  to  all  three  ends  at  the  same  time. 
Industrial  English"  and  "  industrial  history,"  however  le- 
jtimately  they  may  find  a  place  in  that  part  of  the  school 
ifogram  dealing  specifically  with  industrial  education,  can 
ver  take  the  place  of  the  English  and  social  science  de- 
igned for  othCT  purposes.  They  must,  if  justified  at  all, 
be  supplements  to  and  not  substitutes  for  related  courses 
Signed  to  contribute  toward  the  social-civic  and  indi- 
riduaJistic-a vocational  aims  of  secondary  education. 


IV.  Agbicoltttbal,  Subjbctb 

369.  The  scope  of  agricultural  education.  Although  some 
Ikttention  has  been  paid  to  agriculture  in  certain  of  the 
JBcademies  before  1850,  the  present  vocational  movement 
Bgan  with  the  establishment  of  special  agricultural  high 
chools  in  connection  with   agricultural   colleges   (first   in 
[innesota  in  1888).   The  movement  somewhat  later  spread 
special  sectionni  agricultural  high  schools  but  not  until 


wilhin  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  was  agricultural  educa- 
tion introduced  into  the  regular  pubUc  secondary  sclwols 
to  any  noteworthy  extent.  Previous  to  I9WI  there  were  but 
few  high  schools  (excepting  agricultural  high  schools)  givin|r 
iastnictionin agriculture.'  In  1912-13 there wereabout^OO 
high  schools  (21^  ordinary  high  schoob)  tn  the  counliy 
teachinj?  agriculture.'  In  1914-15  such  instruction  was 
allordcd  in  4390  pubhc  secondary  schools  and  83.573  pub- 
lic secondary-school  pupils  wrere  enrolled  ia  agricultural 
courses.*  Favorable  legislation  granting  State  and  National 
aid  to  agricultural  education  will  in  all  probability  greatly 
extend  its  scope  within  the  next  few  years,  giving  grealef 
aud  greater  import.ance  to  the  agricultural  subjects  in  the 
secondarT,--schoo!  program  of  studies. 

The  recency  of  agricultural  education  in  the  public  sec- 
ondary schools  has  prevented  the  development  of  tnany 
stable  policies  or  practices,  particularly  since  much  of  the 
work  in  agriculture  varies  somewhat  according  to  geogra(^ 
ical  factors.  Lack  of  even  the  roughest  standardization 
renders  impossible  analysis  of  practice  aSectiug  specific 
subjects  for  agricultural  education. 

270.  Factors  emphasizing  agricultural  education.  As  is 
tlie  case  with  other  forms  of  vocational  education  se\'et«l 
factors  have  combined  to  emphaMze  agricultural  educatioD 
in  the  secondary  school  at  the  present  time.  The  loort 
important  of  those  factors  may  be  summarized  briefly 
here,  (a)  Modem  educational  theory  cannot  recognize  thf 
claim  that  a  "general  education"  proWdes  satisfactorily 
for  the  life  which  the  agriculturalist  must  lead,  (b)  Mod- 
ern educational  theory  postulates  that  the  values,  character, 
and  aims  of  instruction  should  he  determined  by  the  actrr- 

'  DiivU,  B.  M.,  A^riruUvjal  Educat.iim  in  the  Puhlic  SchooU,  p.  lift. 
'  Rfport  of  lhA  UniUd  Slatet  ComtnUiicnet  of  Ettueatiom  (1918].  tJ.  >■ 
p.  813. 

'  /Wii.  U1H0l,voLa.p.487. 
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itics  in  which  the  pupils  will  lalcr  participate,  (c)  Within 
lecent  years  Imys  and  glrU  whose  destiDies  in  life  are  found 
OQ  the  farm  have  cutered  the  .secondary  school  in  increasing 
cumbers,  (if)  Within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  the 
jwrts  played  in  pnuluction  by  abundant  natural  resources 
and  agricultural  efficiency  have  cImnRed  to  a  marked  deptee. 
If  proiJuirt-ion  is  to  keep  pace  economically  with  demand, 
the  inefficient  agricultural  work  of  the  past  must  give  way 
lo  u  higher  degree  of  efliciency  in  order  to  offset  tlie  relative 
decrease  in  abundant  natural  resources,  (e)  In  the  field  of 
uiinial  husbandry  in  particular  the  decrease  in  the  airiount 
rf  land  which  may  economically  be  devoted  to  stock  raising 
and  grazing  demands  far  greater  efficiency  in  order  to  olTset 
that  loss.  (/)  Competition  in  agricultural  production  has 
constantly  incrca-sed  as  increased  transportation  facilities 
have  extended  the  Held  uf  eumpetition  even  to  internatioaol 
proportions,  (g)  Tlie  increased  application  of  science  to  agri- 
culture and  animal  husbandry  lias  tended  to  demand  a  higher 
degree  of  knowledge  and  skill  for  the  successful  pursuit  of 
lliose  occupations,  {fi)  The  increased  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  and  akdll  demanded  for  agricultural  occupations 
has  rendered  the  ordinary  life  of  the  boy  or  girl  on  the  farm 
less  and  less  an  adequate  preparation  for  efliciency  in  ttioso 
occupations,  (t)  Comj>ulso^  school^attendance  laws  and 
child-labor  laws  have  removed  children  from  early  appren- 
ticeship on  the  farm  where  they  formerly  received  early 
ftgricultural  training,  (j)  The  schgol  has  tended  more  and 
more  lo  octiupyjjoyj  and  gipk  at  ages  when  they  formerly 
were  engaged  in  agricultural  actixaties.  (A-)  There  has  been 
a  very  noticeable  tendency  for  large  numbers  of  boys  and 
girls  lo  leave  the  farm  and  engage  in  urban  oociipntions, 
Tlie  education  which  has  heretofore  been  afforded  the 
country  boy  and  girl  has  encouraged  this  migration  by  pro- 
,ding  the  kind  of  education  in  elementary  and  secondary 
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school  which  gave  little  prepnration  for  fann  life  and  mwdi 

/for  city  life.  (0  More  than  nine  tenths  of  the  pubhc  sccontl- 
ary  schools  in  the  country  are  found  in  communities-of  iejH 
rir  th^nemht .thousand  inhabitaata  and  considerably  more Uiu 
one  half  of  the  secondary -school  pjipila  In  the  country  art 
found  in  the  small-tovm  or  rural  communities.' 

371.  Aims  and  values  of  agricultural  education.  The 
aima  of  Uie  study  uf  agricultural  subjects  in  the  seconda;^ 
whool  are  obviously  those  eniphxisizing  the  eoonomir 
vocational  aim  of  education.  Accordingly  tlie  \''alues  of 
various  agricultural  subjects  in  the  program  are  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  contributions  which  those  subjects  rn&y 
make  to  the  economic- vocational  efficiency  of  individuals 
who  will  be  engaged  primarily  in  agricultural  occuiwtions, 
Those  values  are  direct  and  specific,  though  limited  fur  the 
most  part  to  pupils  who  will  participate  primarily  in  agri- 
cultural activities.  In  agricultural  education,  tlierefure, 
indirect  and  general  aims  must  be  subordinated  to  direct 
and  specific  aims.  Emphasis  on  "disciplinary  values"  (thetD* 
selves  questionable)  is  of  questionable  validity  when  broitgkt 
into  such  sharp  contrast  with  the  direct  and  specific  voe»- 
tional  values  of  agricultural  study  in  the  secondary  scbooL 
Hence  may  be  questioned  the  emphasis  by  Roblwn: ' 

Reasoning  ability  not  duo  to  liere«!ity  results  Lugdy  from  re- 
peatedly forming  and  correcting  jiid^i^iit&.  Cajitud  examinalioa 
of  the  materiala  of  higb  school  ap-iculttire  show  that  they  oBa 
abundant  opportunities  for  doing  this. 

272.  Analysis  of  agricultural  occupations.  For  purposes 
of  securing  a  basis  (or  agricultural  education  ua  the  secoad- 
ary  school  an  examination  of  census  statistics  is  of  relativdy 

'  rf.  Section  88. 

*  RoljUon,  C.  H..  p.  394  of  JohiuUfu.  C.  U.  (Editor).  Hifh  StkoU  C^ 
eaiinti.  Quoted  witli  llie  penuiaiiiiia  ui  tliv  publi»bers,  Cttarle*  ScfiUw'* 
SOM. 
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nine.  Nevertheless  the  figures  presented  be]ow  will 
t  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  agricul- 
jrorkers  is  composed  of  "farmtrs"  and  "farm  labor- 
rfaose  occupations  demand  a  rather  general  agricul' 
Taioing  rather  than  training  in  one  limited  phase  of 
llural  activity. 
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CXL\'III.  DiBTHiBunoN  OF  Aqbicultural  Wobkjebs 
IN  1910  • 
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most  noteworthy  fact  emerging  from  these  figures 
;  "farmers"  and  "farm  laborers"  comprise  more  tliAH 
'  cent  of  aU  agricultural  and  aninial-husbandry  work- 
rhe  "average  farmer"  engages  in  a  wide  variety  of 
Ittiral  activities,  including  dairy  work,  poultry  hus- 
f,  and  other  forms  of  animal  husbandry,  crop  raising, 
ding,  etc.  ^Tiile  specialization  in  agricultural  occu- 
c  is  constantly  increasing*,  the  great  majority  of 
Itcral  workers  must  engage  iu  general  farm  work. 
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The  preparation  of  such  persona  niu.st,  therefore,  coi-ct 
relatively  wide  ranpe  of  agricultural  activities.     In 
caijes  t!ic  failure  of  the  small  farmer  is  a  direct  result  of 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  combine  several  different 
more  or  less  supplementary  phases  of  agriculliira.! 
animal-husbandry  activities. 

273.  Variation  in  agricultural  activities.  While  some  d, 
the  clcmcnla  entering  into  agriculLurjl  education  in 
secondary  school  remain  relatively  constant  as  far  as 
graplncal  factoi-s  are  concerited,  other  important  elements, 
must  vary  widely  aocording  t-O  local  conditions  of 
diniate,  topograpliy,  poi>ulatioo  distribution,  and  olhefi 
factors.  (I)  Certain  phases  of  agricultural  and  animatl 
husbandry  occupations  may  legitimately  recei\*e  special, 
attention  in  States  like  Arizona  where  stock  raising,  etc, 
engages  the  activity  of  more  than  one  quarter  of  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  or  aninial -husbandry  pursuiLs,  ta 
parts  of  California  where  more  than  eighteen  per  cent  of  all 
agricultural  workers  are  engaged  in  horticulture,  fruit- 
growing, nurseries,  etc.,  on  Long  Island  where  the  majorit)' 
of  farmers  are  engaged  in  truck-farm  ing.  (2)  Spedal  phases 
of  agricultural  pursuits  may  be  emphasized  accortllng  lo 
soil  and  climatic  or  generid  topographical  cnuditlons;  c.g., 
note  the  importance  of  dairy  husbandry  in  southwcslera 
Washington,  of  cattle  and  horse  raising  in  central  Washing- 
ton, and  of  grain  production  in  eastern  Washington.  The 
selection  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  education  in  tho 
secondary  school  must  be  determined  to  some  extent  by 
predominant  local  agricultural  occupations.  The  genera! 
principles  governing  such  selection  have  been  outlined  is 
previous  sections. 

274.  The  adaptation  of  "general"  subjects.  As  with 
other  forms  of  vocational  education  there  has  dcTCloped 
a  tendency  to  modify  instruction  in  several 
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cts  in  the  secondary-school  program  to  the  needs  of  special 
Naups  of  pupils  whose  roanifest  destinies  involve  primarily 
picultural  occupations.  For  tlie  most  part  such  niodifica- 
on  and  adaptation  has  taken  place  in  connection,  with  the 
hturat  sdences,  especially  in  connection  with  the  biological 
aences.  Tlie  important  basic  bearing  of  the  biological 
aences  on  agriculture  and  the  fact  that  the  secondary- 
ihool  population  in  rural  communities  tends  to  be  rouglily 
omogeneous  as  far  as  its  vocational  needs  are  concerned 
)pear  to  give  justification  to  the  practice  of  directing  the 
fttural-scaence  work  for  agricultural  pupils  along  lines  ap- 
ropriate  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  animal  hus- 
indry.  As  yet  Uttle  attempt  has  been  made  to  modify 
iier  '*  general "  subjects  for  the  purposes  of  agricultural 
lucation  and  the  objections  raised  to  "  vocational  Enghsh  " 
ad  "vocational  social  science"  in  connection  with  clerical, 
Ommercial,  and  industrial  education  need  not  here  be 
on&idered. 


V.  Domestic  Subjects 

37s.  Scope  and  field  of  domestic  education.   Under  the 

aeral  title  of  "domestic  subjects"  are  here  considered 
iose  subjects  related  to  the  various  activities  which  have 
eveloped  in  the  fields  of  housekeeping  and  homeniaking. 
this  category  fall  such  subjects  as  are  commonly  listed 
ider  the  titles  "household  arts."  "household  sciences," 
_  od  many  "practical  arts  for  girls'" — covering  the  selcc- 
poD,  purchase,  preparation,  and  serving  of  food;  the  se- 
lection, purchase,  preparation,  and  care  of  clothing;  tlie 
Selection,  purchase,  use,  care,  and  arrangement  of  houae- 
po!d  apparatus;  the  care  and  training  of  little  children,  care 
household  sanitation  and  family  health,  etc. 
As  is  the  case  with  the  practical  arts  in  general  those 
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deaJing  with  the  home  and  family  have  been  almost  totaHjr 
neglected  in  the  secondary  school  until  within  the  past  few 
years  and  even  at  present  receive  very  inadequate  atten- 
tion. Within  the  post  decade  or  two  domestic  subjects 
covering  a  relatively  wide  range  of  domestic  activities  have 
been  introduced  in  some  of  the  lan^r  secondary  schook 
In  smaller  ttchuols  the  tendency'  has  been  to  introduce  el^ 
nienlary  courses  in  cooking  and  sewing.  In  mauy  sccondu; 
sch<K)ls  no  domestic  subject  has  yet  found  its  way  into  tlie 
program  of  studies. 

Tlie  late  development  of  inatniction  in  domestic  subjecli 
has  not  yet  permitted  the  establishment  of  many  stable 
policies  and  practices  and  domestic  education  must  &t 
present  be  considered  as  in  its  experimental  and  formstiTe 
stage.  No  exact  analysis  of  existing  domestic  subjects  cas 
be  made  where  the  materials,  organization,  and  methods  o( 
teaching  them  dilTer  widely  lu  ditferent  schools. 

276.  Factors  emphasizing  domestic  education.  Tlie 
primoT}*  factor  emphasizing  the  importance  of  domestic  artt 
in  the  program  of  the  secondary  school  is,  of  course,  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  girls  will  later  bera- 
gaged  predominantly  in  the  activities  of  homemaking  and 
housekeeping.  It  is  true  that  in  the  past,  even  more  thai 
in  the  present,  the  home  has  been  the  sphere  of  woman's 
activity.  Despite  the  fact,  however,  that  women  have  In 
an  ever-increasing  extent  engaged  m  activities  outside  the 
home,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  activities  haw  bed 
removed  from  the  home,  several  factors  have  tended  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  secondary-school  training  in 
the  domestic  arts  at  the  present  time.  Among  those  factcd 
may  be  mentioned  the  following,  (a)  The  education  hereto 
fore  emphasized  in  the  secondary  school  has  to  a  consider- 
able extent  tended  to  guide  Ibe  girl  away  from  activities 
peculiar  to  the  home.    (&)  CompuUury  school-attendance 
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laws  and  other  factors  have  tended  to  hring  more  girls  into 
the  secondary  school  and  to  hold  them  there  for  a  longer 
time.    The  seconthiry  scliool  has  made  such  demands  on  the 
time  and  energj'  of  girls  that  the  amount  of  domcstie  train- 
ing in  the  home  has  been  noliceahly  curtailed,    {c)  Greatly 
extended  opportunities  for  girls  and  women  earning  a  liveli- 
hood in  industry  have  decreaaed.  the  amount  of  relatively 
cheap  "  hired  help  '*  in  the  home,  therehy  tending  to  some 
extent  to  offset  the  effect  of  laljor-saving  devices  in  the 
home  and  to  increase  the  need  for  efficiency  in  domestic 
work,    (rf)  Changed  conditions  of  family  life  (e.g.,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  mother  from  household  work  tn  factory  work 
or  other  work  outside  the  home)  have  in  many  cjiaes  ren- 
dered traditional  methods  of  transmitting  houseliold  arts 
frommotfier  to  daughter  inadequate,  (c)  The  modern  scien- 
kific  study  of  food  \'alue£  and  nutrition  of  sanitation  and 
hygiene  has  lent  new  meaning  to  househoUl  work.   (/)  Tlie 
increased  cost  of  many  staple  food  commodities  (especially 
hseftts)  has  emphasized  the  need  for  economical  efficiency 
Ttt  the  selection,  pm-chasc.  and  preparation  of  food,   (p)  The 
preparation  of  many  articles  of  food  and  clothing  outside 
Itlic  home  has  both  simplified  and  complicated  the  eoonom- 
Tcal  and  effective  management  of  the  household;  e.g.,  note 
the  dangers  of  adulterated  food,  the  waste  of  shoddy  cloth- 
ing, deception  in  the  sale  of  commodities,  and  the  knowledge 
required  to  safeguard  the  family  health  and  the  family  purse 
against  such  dangers.    (A)  The  coaditiona  of  modern  life, 
■especially  in  the  city  and  among  foreigners,  call  for  read- 
justments in  home  and  family  life  that  are  fraught  with 
danger  unless  guarded  against.    In  this  readjustment  tlie 
ndary  school  must  piny  its  part. 
377.  Females  in  various  occupations.    According  to  the 
'enstis  Report  for  1910  there  were  8,075,774  females  ten 
a  of  age  or  over  engaged  in  "  gainful  occupationb"  Ci.e., 
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not  in  their  own  liomes).  Of  tbat  number  637.056  were 
between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  1,847,000  betweea 
sixteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  leaving  .5,r>9I,l*SG  females 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  engaged  in  such  occupatiooa. 
These  constituted  SS.8  per  cent  of  all  females  twenty-ooe 
years  of  age  or  older  in  1910.'  The  remaining  18.964,668 
women  were  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  occupations  ia 
their  own  home:a.  In  addition  a  large  proportion  of  those 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  to  some  extent  participated 
in  domestic  activitie-s. 

Analysis  of  figures  presented  in  the  census  returns  under 
the  title  of  "  domestic  and  personal  service  "  is  of  relatively 
little  value  for  the  present  purpose.  Statistics  there  prfr 
scnted  indicate  that  of  women  engaged  in  occupations  tboi 
classi£ed  were  for  the  most  part  employed  as  servants 
(51.7  per  cent),  lanndressM  (43.6  per  cent),  housekeepers 
(professionally  private,  boarding  and  lodging  12.4  per  cent) 
—  total  87.7  per  cent."  The  total  number  engageil  in  those 
occupations  (3,530,846  in  all  "  domestic  and  personal  serv* 
ice")  is,  however,  relatively  insignificant,  when  compared 
with  the  number  engaged  in  domestic  occupations  iu  their 
own  homes  and  excluded  from  the  above-presented  c«isus 
returns.  It  is  to  be  noted  moreover  that  many  phases  <J 
domestic  activity  are  essentially  the  same  whether  carried 
on  ill  the  individual's  own  home  or  for  hire  in  otlier  situa* 
ttons,  so  that  domestic  arts  education  in  tlie  secondary 
school  may  prepare  almost  equally  well  for  the  majority  of 
domesticities  wherever  involved. 

27S.  Values  of  domestic  education  fw  girls.  The  chief 
activities  of  the  great  majority  of  women  will  alwayj  he 
found  in  the  home.  Even  for  the  relatively  smalt  proportion 
of  girls  whose  "  profession  "  or  "  trade  "  will  He  in  activities 
outside  the  home,  participation  in  some  of  the  major  activ- 

>  ThirUmth  Ceiuus  RtpoH  (l&lO),  vol.  tv.  p.  73.  *  Ilnd.,  p.  »*. 


;ies  of  the  home  is  inevitable,  and  the  contingency  is  high 
hat  sooner  or  later  every  woman  will  be  the  central  figure 
ontroIHng  the  destinies  of  the  home  and  family.  For  these 
tasniis  it  is  probable  that  some  form  and  some  amount  of 
tomestic  education  shoiild  constitute  a  part  of  the  second- 
ry  education  of  all  girls.  Beyond  doubt  important  respou- 
ibilities  for  homemuking  must  rest  on  the  secondary-school 
toys  who  will  later  become  partners  in  honieniaking.  It 
3,  therefore,  imperative  that  some  preparation  for  suA 
Lctivitiea  as  are  therein  involved  should  be  foimd  in  their 
tducalion  in  the  secondary  school.  Nevertheless  it  is  prob- 
ible  that  any  attempt  to  enroll  secondary -school  Ijoy-s  iti  any 
ipiMidfically  organized  domestic  subject  would  wreck  itself 
m  the  reefs  of  antagonistic  interests  and  attitudes.  In  all 
ikelibood,  therefore,  such  homemaking  education  as  may 
jrofitably  be  provided  for  secondary-school  boys  must  be 
)ro\ided  in  connection  with  civics,  vocational  arts,  ajad 
jossibly  science  and  economics,  ^       " 
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Make  a  study  of  Stntc  prQvision  for  vocalional  education  m  America. 

2.  CuuipHre  proVL!iLL>n  for  vocational  education  in  America  and  ia  Gtt^ 
J      many,  l>ani'c.  EhkIjiihI.  or  SwitEcrUml. 

3.  Investi^tc  the  attilix^R  c>(  Iiibor  oTsaoizationj  tn  voonlional  Murntion. 
1 4.  In  &ny  hiKli-wliDol  umvua  tlie  <wcii|>ati'.>Qs  of  pupik'  parcnU. 

6.  Id  any  high-scliool  convM  tbe  vooationttl  interests  of  pupils  to  various 
j       gnwiea. 

1 B.  For  any  industrj-  or  part  of  an  inHiutry  mnlM^  an  annly^is  of  ih*  knowl- 
j      edttes  uid  itkilU  Involved  ac-L-onlmg  to  Uie  length  tjf  time  ordiuarlty 

ivqairttl  for  Uieir  .tt-quirwrieiil, 
'  7.  In  any  city  cxtiminft  Ihr  "working  f^rtifi-cates"  gmttted  to  hoys  and 

efrls  leaving  <)i-!inol  before  the  completion  of  tlie  ftill  iieriod  uf  eom- 
j       pulnory  allendancc.   What  occupatbns  do  tliey  ent«r? 
fl,  Conaider  llie  pupUsof  any  ouc"L'laHs"  wlio  entered  the  first  year  of  the 

hl^h  srlineil  Tut  ot  »\x  yf-nm  ago.  An/dyze  tlie  oceiipa linns  wUii.'h  llicy 

litt%-c  enltTwl,  cliwifyine  tSem  nccording  to  the  stage  at  which  the 

different  groupB  left  t^chool. 
9.  Make  a  study  of  existing  apprentice  systems  in  this  country. 
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10.  Mttke  ft  study  of  the  occupationa  found  b  a  large  department  store.  Tar 
whk'h  CUB  ihe  Mrcuailary  sdiuol  profitably  pruvide  vuvalk>iiiil  Uniimg' 

11.  Moke  u  otiidy  at  Uie  l-usUi  uf  vuriuu-H  furius  of  vueatiuouJ  luid  prkclicvl 
arb  education  io  th^  secandary  iKhnnls. 

12.  Make  a  study  of  present  provi->ion3  for  praotiva]  and  vocatjotia!  av 
cdw^tiuo  in  the  secoadury  schuolx  of  any  odc  Stato. 

13.  InnHyhi((h»chtjolJeterQiiiLe  to  what  extent  pupils  leaving  school  cither 
brforr  nr  after  gmduntioD  enter  ocrtipstions  rlowrly  nJatnl  to  ^-oo*- 
ticiDol  studies  which  ihpy  have  tAkcn  m  the  secondary  nrhool. 

14.  What  are  the  n.-lalivi:  advonttijces  and  d!  sod  von  tables  of  providloi;  voof 
tiu-aol  atudies  in  the  itecondnry  bcIihxiI  itself  and  of  providing  for  ptft- 
tuiie  Vocational  training  in  the  occupation  itself? 

15.  Debate  tliis  prupuKJUon:  "Secondary  ediK^tion  Mhotild  be  rfiKtrixtnl  to 
liberal  studicji  hccaiiie  they  can  be  provided  nowht;rc  elxc  Vocalionil 
traininj^  nIiouIiI  not  b«  provid^rd  in  the  secondary  aebool  because  it  cn 
be  »ccuri;d  better  in  the  vocation  itself." 

IS.  To  what  extent  dr>  pupils'  vocational  interuts  change  diiriag  the  «^ 

ondorj-Mihuol  course? 
17.  Di^'uss  the  possible  effeets  of  the  Smitb-Uughes  Bill  on  secondaij 

education  in  the  United  Stalest. 
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CILVPTER  XVm 

THE  PLACE  OF'iESTHETIC  \RTA  IN  THE  PROGRAM 

I.    Genckai.  Considerations 

279.  Historical  position  in  the  program.  The  Ecsthctic 
arts  as  educational  instruments  occupied  a  position  in  jirim- 
itive  and  early  civilized  society  which  modern  educators  naii 
with  difficulty  realize.  The  best  example  of  tlieir  use  is 
jfound  among  the  Athenians,  in  whose  scheme  of  education 
the  eesthetic  arts  were  made  the  fundamental  veluclea  ai  ■■ 
intellectual,  religious,  moral,  social,  and  physical  training. 
Aristotle  mentions  four  branches  of  education  customarily 
afforded:  reading  and  writing,  gymnastic,  music,  and  (some- 
times) drawing  or  painting.  Of  these  the  first  constituted 
but  preliminary  training  and  the  last  occupied  a  doubtful 
po-sition,  So  t!iat  gymnastic  and  music  (in  the  Greek  sense) 
i»>mprised  by  far  the  major  part  oE  Greek  education.  Thus 
Plato:  ' 

Education  has  two  branches,  —  one  of  gymnastic,  which  is 
concerned  with  the  body,  and  the  oUilt  of  music,  wliioli  \s  designed 
for  the  improvcTiicnt  of  the  son]. 

Tlic  whole  fhoral  art  ia  ^so  in  our  view  the  whole  of  education 
Bud  of  this  art,  rliytluus  and  hokrnkoriies,  liaving  Lo  do  with  tli6 
Voice,  form  a  part. .  .  .  .\nd  the  movcmeut  of  the  body  and  the 
movetiieiit  of  tlie  voice  have  a  common  form  wlitch  is  rhythm,  hut 
Ihey  diflrr,  in  that  one  is  gesture,  and  the  other  song.  .  ,  .  jVnd 
the  sound  of  the  voice  which  reaches  and  educates  the  anul,  we 
^ve  ventured  to  term  music.  .  .  .  And  the  movement  of  the  body, 
krhich,  when  regarfled  as  an  amusement,  we  termed  dancing;  when 
iued  wi1.li  a  view  to  the  improvertient  of  the  body,  according 
rules  of  art,  may  be  called  gymnaalic. 

*  PUto,  r/id  Lawa,  Book  vu  aoJ  Book  vt. 
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Gymnastic,  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  term,  had  as  one  of 
its  chief  purposes  the  asthelic  aim  of  developing  harnwiqr 
and  grace  of  bodily  movement:  for  the  actomplishmcitt  of 
this  end  dancing  was  one  of  the  principal  educational  meam 
Music,  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  term,  included  nuisic  in  the 
modern  sense  (includlnj^  vocid  and  instrumental  music), 
poetry,  the  mimetic  arts,  and  literature  in  general.  In  tUi 
C4»nnectinn  it  must  bc  remembered  that  early  Greek  liten- 
tiirc  was  almost  exclusively  poetic  that  with  the  Greefa 
poetry  was  olwiiya  ■'elated  to  music,  and  that  poetry  and 
song  were  the  vehicles  of  social  and  rclIgioiLS  traditions  and 
ideals  ialiniately  connected  with  their  life.  The  importanl 
fact  to  bc  noted  is  that  music  thus  embodied  racial  ideaii 
and  traditions  in  a  form  which  lent  highly  emotionalized 
value  to  the  content.  The  Greeks,  probably  more  than  any 
otlier  people,  recognized  the  importance  of  emotional  cJe- 
nients  in  determining  the  unconscious  behavior  of  individ- 
uals and  society.  No  race  has  ever  made  more  cffect-ivc  ase 
of  the  aathetic  arts  as  instruments  of  education.  After  tk 
time  of  the  Greeks  the  resthclio  arts  practically  disappeared 
from  the  program  of  education,  not  to  reappear  until  tie 
end  of  the  eighteenth  eentiirj'  or  even  later,  and  then  as 
very  inadequate  educational  instruments.  The  one  excep- 
tion to  this  statement  is  to  be  found  at  timcB  in  conneclioo 
with  the  tt.'sthelic  side  of  literature. 

In  the  Latin  grammar  school  of  the  American  colonies 
the  resthetic  arts  had  noplace,  except  in  so  far  as  they  nui)" 
have  Ijetm  related  to  literary  study.  Douhtle.-w  drawins 
and  music  first  found  their  way  into  tlic  American  second- 
ary school  through  Ihe  academy.  Tliua  at  least  as  early  »* 
1S;J7  drawing,  vocat  music,  instruniental  music,  and  andii* 
tccture  had  been  introduced  into  some  academics  in  Xe* 
Vork  State.  In  some  schools  of  uncertain  status  absurdly 
elaborate  provision  was  made  for  asthctic  arts  in  the  rdu* 


ition  of  giHs  as  indicated  by  the  offerini^  of  tlie  Armston 
I'hool  of  llie  late  eighteenth  century. 
In  the  public  higli  school  (irawiiig  first  made  Us  appear- 
ance in  tlie  Girls'  High  School  of  Boston  in  ISSC  when  map- 
rawing  and  the  principles  of  perspective  i^-ere  inlrodm-c<l. 
182y  "-linear  drawing  "  was  made  an  elective  subject  in 
le  English  Classical  (High)  School  of  Boston.  The  develop- 
lent  of  drawing  as  a  study  tn  the  public  secondary  school 
of  slow  growtli,  however,  until  mechanical  draining 
received  impetus  through  the  manual  training  and  technical 
high-schoul  movement  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Recently,  the  arts  of  form,  design,  and  color  have 
received  constantly  increasng  attention  both  because  of 
their  relation  to  the  industrial  and  household  arts  and  be- 
cause of  increased  recognition  of  their  importance  per  se. 
B  Doubtless  vocal  music  of  an  informal  character  early  was 
lound  in  the  public  high  school.  Its  first  mention  as  a  spe- 
cific subject  of  study  i.s  found  in  the  High  Hcliool  of  North- 
ipton,  Massachusetts,  in  1837,  when  nearly  all  girls  in  that 
;hool  ftTPc  reported  to  he  engaged  in  its  study.  Tlirougli- 
it  the  nineteenth  century  its  development  was  slow  and 
wadic,  though  eventually  it  was  made  a  regular  part  of 
iiigh-school  work  in  the  form  of  rather  ineffective  chorus 
work  by  the  entire  high-school  pupil  body  once  or  twice  a 
week  in  the  majority  of  schools.  Within  recent  years  tliere 
has  been  manifest  a  distintrt  tendency  to  provide  far  more 
effective  instruction  in  music  in  the  public  high  .schools  and 
I  some  notable  instances  to  provide  instruction  not  only  in 
^ocal  music  but  also  in  instrumental  music. 
On  tlie  whole,  and  with  the  posaible  exception  of  litera- 
irc,  instruction  in  the  sesthetic  arts  throughout  the  nine- 
;nth  century  was  never  effective  as  far  as  the  sc<'ondary 
hool  was  rcnccrned.  In  mechanical  drawing  alone  was 
lective  instruction  provided  and  there  the  emphasis  was 
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placed  on  that  subject  for  its  industrial  and  technical  valu 
primarily.  The  past  decade,  liowever,  luut  givtm  promise, 
distinct  improvement. 

380.  Present  status.    The  aisthetic  aris  at  present  d 

manifciitod  in  the  American  secondary  »chool  in  coonecti 

with  nimicrt)ii>;  subjects  of  study  found  in  Uie  progra) 

i\  musii:,  literature,  drawing,  painting  and  design,  mani 

I  arts,  clothing  arts,  household  arts,  physical  IruitiinK  —  sit 

/  jccls  ranging  all  tlie  way  from  those  in  which  the  sestfaej 

'  clement  is  dominant  to  those  in  wliich  it  may  be  subon 

nated  almost  entirely  to  other  dementi.   Thus  music  h 

its  place  in  the  secondary -school  program  largely  for  its  a 

tlictic  values.   Literature  appears  to  share  its  values  mc 

evenly   between   the   asthetic  and  tie  social.    Drawia 

painting  and  other  phases  of  de.sign  are  on  the  liordcrlt 

between  lesthetic  arts  and  practical    arts,  swinging  nf 

to  one  side  now  to  the  other  according  to  the  school  ai 

tcicher.    In  manual  arts,  clottiing  arts,  and  hou-schold  M 

the   purposes    invoU*cd    arc   dominanlly   utilitarian,  t 

sesthctic  clement  varying  in  prominence  according  to  I 

materials  emjiloyed  and  the  teaching.    Phy.sical  training 

dominated  by  the  concejition  of  health  values  to  whidi  ij 

CMthetic  elements  arc  subordinated. 

It  must  be  rocngnized,  in  spite  of  noteworthy  cxccptio 
ia  certain  schools,  that  the  American  secondary  sebci 
minimizes  the  a-sthctic  training  of  pupils,  save  possibly 
connection  with  literature.  Music,  while  regularly  findii 
a  place  in  the  program  of  studies,  is  commonly  limited 
relatively  ineffective  group  work  in  which  the  entire  scho 
body  participates  (theoretically)  one  or  two  periods  p 
week.  Few  secondary  schools  in  the  country  at  preaei 
afford  opportunity  for  effective  training  in  music  as  onei 
tlie  studies  entitled  to  attention  similar  to  that  afford) 
other  subjects  of  study.  The  arts  of  design  (drawing,  pu| 
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ig,  etc.)  at  present  manifest  a  tendency  toward  rapid 
Jevelopment,  especially  in  connection  witb  industrial  tmin- 

ig  and  the  practical  arts.   Tliis  development  lias  not,  how- 
ever, taken  place  in  the  majority  of  smaller  schools. 

281.  Fundamental  principles  involved.  Two  fundamental 
jrinctples  are  involved  in  determinuig  the  values  of  the 

ludj-  of  the  iesUietic  arts  in  the  secondary  scliool:  (1)  it 

lust   be  recopiized  thai  the  orsthetic  arts  represent  the 


iuJUofjiiuaiutLu 


■hmiian  nature  to  manifest 


emotional  states  in  satisfymg  form;  (8)  it  must  also  be 
jjnized  that  the  results  of  the  espression  of  such  emo- 
tional states  tend  to  spread  similar  emotions  to  others  and 
to  have  social  bearing.'    Hence,  as  Dewey  states: 

Viewed  bolh  psychologically  nnd  socially,  the  qrls  represent 
Bot  luxuries  and  supvrfliiities  but  Iimdanipn  >  "I  fam-fji  ^^f  jfyplnp. 
icnU 

By  far  the  major  portion  of  the  secondary-school  cur- 

iculum  tends  to  emphasize  the  intellectual  development  and 

neglect  or  to  minimize  the  emotional  developnicnt  of  the 

>upils.   Such  a  situation  cannot  be  justified  as  long  as  the 

tmotions  play  such  a  prominent  part  in  life  aa  they  do  and 

should.    The  skeptic  concerning  the  important  part  played 

>y  the  (esthetic  arts  in  modern  life  may  well  consider  the 

erotic  and  dithyrambic  music  and  stmg  wliich  attracts  the 

>ndary-school  pupil  and  others,  the  character  of  modern 

lancing,  the  abundance  of  neurotic  literature  which  is  the 

>mnion  pabulum  of  seccmdary-schof)!  pupils  in  book  and 

lagazine.  the  chnractcr  of  the  popular  "musical  comedy," 

[and  the  blatant  and  gaudy  magazine  cover  which  passes  for 

[art.    If  interested  in  municipal  affairs  and  community  life, 

[lie  may  well  compare  conditions  in  communities  where  art 

'  Ci  E)ewey,J..pp.57S>-S0ofM«iiro^  P.  (Editor).  I'rinciplea  of  Stcond- 
'  Ary  Education. 
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is  valued  with  those  where  art  ifi  decried  or  neglected,  ht 
Atnerica  less  than  in  most  cxiuntnca  do  the  ordloac  wf 
njuodinps,  apart  from  nature,  afford  stimuli  to  asthetic 
appreciatioD  and  prodnction.  In  America  less  tlian  iii  most 
countries  have  traditions  aiid  ideals  been  perj>etuated  in 
sesthcliL'  fonns  which  mi^ht  enhance  tlicir  intrinsic  value. 
In  America  more  than  in  most  counlrien  should  the  sdiool 
aim  to  do  what  the  artificial  eoWroainent  does  not  —  d^ 
velop  the  asthetic  arts. 

282.  Values  of  the  sesthetic  arts.  For  the  majority  U 
pupils  the  basic  values  of  the  study  of  arsthetic  arts  in  tl» 
secondary  school  are  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  contribu- 
tions which  that  study  may  make  to  the  individualijttic- 
avocational  aim  of  education  —  in  the  developmeut  of 
■ability  worthily  to  utilize  leisure,  properly  to  eujuy  life,  and 
/  to  express  personpllty!  Tt  must  be  reco)?nized,  however. 
that  the  aesthetic  arts  are  so  closely  related  to  other  fieWi 
of  study  and  activity  that  it  becomes  impossible  in  mart 
cases  to  separate  them  other  than  for  purposes  of  anatysi 
The  social  and  asthetic  elements  are  so  closely  interwoven  ia 
tlie  study  of  literature  that  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  attempt 
their  dissociation.  The  fcsthetic  element  separated  frani  the 
content  element  of  literature  becomes  a  barren  alffitractioD. 
lis  content  separated  from  the  tcsthetic  element  lows  that 
emotional  appeal  which  gives  literature  much  of  ila  iru- 
pclling  force  in  determining  thought,  attitude,  anri  aetioo. 
'I'hus  too  the  testhetic  arts  of  design  are  so  intricately  in- 
volved in  the  industrial  arts,  in  the  clothing  arts,  and  ia  tbe 
dotnestic  arts  lliat  the  two  elements  ithould  not  lie  difU>od- 
uted.  No  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  j)roperIy  be  drawn 
between  the  aisthetic  arts  and  the  practical  arts.  Aay 
attempt  to  do  so  must  result  in  great  loss  to  both.  In  physi* 
cai  exercise  also  wc  are  Iiegianin^'  lo  realiKC  that  the  awtliclic 
haa  its  place.  The  suhoolboy  and  Llic  blcochcrite  reoogniie 
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and  appredatc  "  form  "  in  atUetics  and,  especially  for  girls, 
dancing  has  begun  to  find  a.  recognized  place  in  pliynieal 
exercise. 
It  is.  of  course,  a  fact  that  every  subject  of  study  and  most 
iijor  activities  of  life  in  whlcb  the  secondarj'-school  pupil 
likely  later  to  engage  involve  some  elements  of  lestlieticji 
id  bave  tlieir  emotional  sides.  Failure  to  develop  those 
;tnents  is  a  pedagogical  error  a^ectlug  secondaiy  education 
ay. 


n.  LlTERATURB 

a83.  iEstlietic  art  and  literature.  By  far  the  most  com- 
looly  and  most  extensively  studied  Dcsthetic  art  in  the 
secondary-school  program  is  literature.  In  Chapler  XII 
Ibe  values  of  the  study  of  literature  were  considered  with 
gMrticular  reference  to  content  values.  It  was  there  sug- 
gested tliat  the  fundamental  values  of  the  study  arose  from 
its  contribution  to  the  social-civic  aim  and  the  individual- 
■Btic  aim  of  secondary  education.  In  particular  it  was  sug- 
pested  that  through  the  study  of  literature  the  pupil  is 
brought  into  contact  (vicariously)  with  human  experiences 

Kd  human  conduct,  and  becomes  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
iditions,  and  ideals  of  society.  Such  contact  and  acquain- 
tauce  cannot  but  affect  vitally  the  life  of  the  pupil.  It  is 
Abrough  the  emotioniil  factor  which  makes  literaturcfhow- 
pvcr.  that  Ihos^TJEcfsTtraditions,  and  ideala,  which  form  the 
content  of  the  study^take  on  a  large  part  of  their  impelling 
power.  It  was  furfSer  suggested  that  the  integrating  fiinn- 
Jjon  of  secondary  education  was  aided  by  the  stiuiy  of  liter- 
through  the  arousal  of  common  ideals  and  tendencies 
» act.  Here  again  it  is  the  aesthetic  element  which  enhances 
Itose  ideals  and  tendencies  to  act  by  adding  emotional 
lue.   Fiually  it  was  suggested  that  the  study  of  literature 
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conlributcd  to  the  ability  worthily  in  enjoy  leisure  by  e- 

talilishing  standards  and  tastes  in  reatling  and  by  increis- 
ing  the  [tupil's  ability  U»  enjoy  good  literature.  This  means 
nothing  more  or  kvss  than  training  in  lestJietic  appwcialion, 
In  so  fiiras  tlie  development  of  ability  to  create  literalmt 
or  c%'en  to  express  one's  .self  well  is  affetrted  by  the  study  of 
Iiteraluri\  esthetic  art  on  tlie  expressive  side  is  created. 

The  lesllietic  clement  in  literature  naturally  finds  jls 
greal-est  strength  in  iJoetry.  Content  elements  doiibtlws 
mu-st  always  be  the  primurj'  factors  determining  the  selfc- 
lion  of  materials  in  prnse  hleralure,  the  lesthctie  elenicnti 
being  a  seeondajy  consideration.  In  poelrj',  however.  Ox 
sestlicUc  elements  should  equal  or  tran.srend  the  content 
cletnents  as  controlling  factors  determining  the  selectioi 
of  materials. 

ni.  Music 

2S4,.  Present  status  of  the  study  of  music.  At  the  presenl 
time  some  instruction  in  music  is  probably  provided  in  evof 
public  secondary  scliool.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, such  instruction  is  restricted  to  one  or  two  periods  ii( 
chorus  work  which  is  frequently  of  a  useless  or  worse  tlun 
useless  character  —  worse  than  useless  in  many  inslanca 
Ijecause  it  arouses  a  positive  distaste  for  the  study  of  miBK 
and  an  opposition  to  the  ineffective  work  which  is  at- 
tempted. According  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  school  year  19H-15  pupils  were  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  vocal  music  as  indicated  in  the  foUov* 
iug  table: 

Table  CXIiX* 

Piililic  Hijtfi  Sehool-t 807.183  8!  -40 

]*riv«to  High  Sclinotn 47.4C7  JT  70 

All  Secondary  ScUooIb 415.655  SiA9 

*  lUport  nf  tlus  I'iiUmI  sua!  Cammutiiuur  n/  Eiaatiim  (lOiai,  roL  O.  pp.  IS7-HI 
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These  figures  are  difficult  to  interpret  properly,  since  in  a]| 
bability  they  include  in  part  figures  for  pupils  wlio  en- 
merely  in  certain  general  chorus  work  and  in  part 
pupils  taking  special  elective  courses  in  technical  music.  For 
pupils  engaged  in  sm-Ii  CfHirses  and  in  courses  in  instrumental 
music  no  figures  are  availtible.  Nor  can  any  reliable  estimate 
me  made  of  the  educational  reJiulLs  of  such  music  instruction 
Tis  is  sometimes  provided  through  the  organization  of  exlra- 
curriculuraorchestnis,  voluntary  choruses. and  musical  clubs. 

385.  The  social-civic  values  of  music.  The  study  of  music 
is  not  ordinarily  conceived  us  possessing  social-civic  values. 
Nevertheless  the  social  value  of  the  study  of  music  is  not  to 

t|>e  overlooked.  It  should  lie  recognized  that  social  attitiidi^ 
Smd  actions  are  not  controlled  exclusively  by  activity  of  Ihc 
intellect  and  that  emotional  factors  ptay  no  unimportant 
part  ia  the  determination  of  attitudes  and  actions.  Through 
the  enjoyment  of  music  may  be  developed  emotional  tones 
in  the  individual  or  group  which  powerfully  affect  attitudes 
kward  every  form  of  activity,  social,  civic,  vocational,  and 
^rsonal.  Hence  the  importance  of  musie  in  military  affairs, 
in  the  eJiurch,  in  school  group  activities,  and  in  general 
wherever  large  groups  of  people  are  assembled  for  common 
activity.  For  the  development  of  common  emotional  atti- 
tudes in  groups  united  for  any  purpose  few  instruments 
can  comjwte  with  music.  For  example,  the  singing  of  the 
"Marseillaise,"  of  the  "Wacht  am  Rhcin."  of  the  "  Star- 
Spanglcd  Banner,"  of  "God  Save  the  King."  may  serve  a 
wicial-civic  purpose. where  any  amount  of  reasoning  might 
pnive  relatively  ineffective.  As  one  of  the  commonest  forms 
of  group  actiWty  for  the  utilization  of  leisure,  music  also 
serves  a  distinct  social  purpose.  As  long  as  music  continues 
to  lie  a  carrier  of  common  sentiment  and  ideals,  it  must 
continue  to  have  soclal-eivic  vahies. 

386.  Economic-vocational  values  of  music  The  voca* 


tional  values  of  the  study  of  music  have  been  slranRely  over* 
looked  Ui  the  secondary  school.  The  number  of  persons 
eugaj?ed,  in  the  musical  profession  is  by  no  means  negUpUe 
from  the  \-iewpoint  of  vocational  education.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  to  be  noted  that,  whereas  in  most  Reneral  fields  (if 
vocational  activity  a  relatively  small  amount  of  elemcnlary 
facts,  principles,  and  processes  is  common  to  the  variou 
sulMlivbtions  of  occupations  classified  under  one  genemJ 
head,  in  the  field  of  music  tliere  is  a  common  foundatinoof 
technical  knowled);^  underlying  all  the  special  subdivisioiis 
oTfTiel^neraTBeld.  Heucc.  tlicre  exists  a  considerable  body 
of  musical  education  which  may  W  of  definite  vocational 
value  to  individuab  engaging  in  the  several  branches  of 
tlie  nmsiciil  profession, ' 

287.  Individ  ualistic-avocational  values  of  music.  For 
the  majorit;'  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  school  the  primai; 
values  of  the  study  of  music  must  be  found  m  Uiecoiitribu- 
tiona  which  it  makca  to  the  individualist ic-avocationa!  aim 
of  secondary  educiition  —  the  preparation  of  the  individual 
worthily  to  enjoy  his  leisiire,  assimilate  the  musieal  inherit- 
ance of  society,  and  develop  the  expression  of  his  own  pe^ 
sonality  in  ways  which  arc  not  designed  primarily  for  the 
attainment,  of  social-civic  or  economic-vocational  efficiencv. 
As  one  of  the  im[>ortaQt  means  for  the  utilization  of  leiaiff. 
for  the  expression  of  certain  forms  of  persciiiHT^cTTnRrns  M 
instniraent  deeply  affecting  emotional  tones  of  the  indi* 
vidual  and  of  groups,  as  an  art  closely  linked  up  with  poctir. 
song,  drama,  the  dance,  and  other  forma  of  reatbetre  «• 
pression  —  as  involving  all  these  elements  nnistc  deserts 
far  greater  attention  in  the  secondary  school  than  it  K* 
receives  in  moat  instances. 

>  Acconlinfr  to  tb«  Thirtemtk  Ctmnia  Report  (1010),  vol.  nr,  p.  (d.  (^ 
ntimhc^r  of  peu|iie  «ngn{^l  primaiily  aa  musicuuia  Aud  tiiacJien  of  ■■ 
W&Ai  total.  1S«.310;  umlc.  54.832;  fcouile,  8*,478. 
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2S8.  Three  groups  of  pupils  to  be  considered.  In  a  rough 
sification  pupils  in  the  secondary  scliool  mai'  be  divided 
into  three  general  groupa:  (1)  lliose  who  possess  distinct 
interest  and  capacity  in  musical  aacintijilitthmcnt  ;  ('2)  those 
who  possess  distinct  interest  and  capacity  in  musica.1 
appreciation  but  only  a  moderate  interest  or  capacity  for 
musical  accomplishment;  (3)  those  who  possess  no  interest 
or  capacity  in  musical  accompliahment  and  only  a  moderate 
interest  or  capacity  for  musical  apj)rcciation.  Ob^Hoiisty 
no  line  of  clear  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  group  (2) 
and  group  (I)  or  (S).  In  fact  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected 
that  in  their  progress  through  the  school  many  pupils  will 
pass  from  group  (4)  to  group  (1)  and  from  group  (3)  to 
group  (3). 

289.  Courses  emphasizing  musical  accomplishment. 
Attention  has  been  called  above  to  the  fact  that  an  appi'c- 
cinblc  number  of  secondary-school  pupils  are  destined  to 
become  professional  musicians.  Many  others  are  destined 
to  become  part-time  musicians  nod  more  or  less  skilled 
amateurs.  The  number  of  pupils  thus  classified  in  any 
school  may  to  some  degree  be  reckoned  from  the  number  of 
pupils  who  now  "take  private  music  lessons"  outside  the 
schfjol.  In  the  majority  of  scliools  at  the  present  time  this 
group  is  remarkably  large.  Proper  attention  should  be 
given  to  this  group  either  in  the  school  program  or  through 
coiJperation  with  instructors  now  providing  private  tuition. 
In  the  school  itself  should  be  offered  for  this  group  at  least 
courses  in  musical  theory  and.  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
courses  in  practice,  including  chorus  singing,  glee-club  work, 
orchestra,  and  applied  music  both  vocal  and  inatrumental. 
Such  courses  should,  of  course,  involve  intensive  study  with 
emphasis  on  technical  knowledge,  skill,  and  accomplish- 
ment, with  a  tendency,  in  some  cases  pronounced,  toward 
emphasis  on  vocational  ends. 


390.  Courses  emphasizing  musical  appreciation.  Many 
persons  have  a  distinct  interest  in  and  capacity  for  musical 
appreciation  williout  marlted  interest  ia  or  capacity  for 
miisicji!  accomplishment.  They  do  not  desire  to  become 
professional  performers  or  even  skilled  amateurs,  tlioiigh 
Ihey  do  desire  to  have  extended  opportunity  for  tnosical 
appreciation  and  a  theoretical  kno^vledge  of  music.  For 
such  pupils  courses  should  he  provided  in  cliorus  singing. 
gUv-chib  work,  music  aQpreciation.  and  musical  theory, 
lu  such  courses  technique  may  lie  reduced  to  a  minimum 
necessary  for  proper  appreciation  and  the  vocattonn]  pur- 
pose should  be  eliminated.  It  should  be  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  the  transition  of  many  pupils  from  this  group  to 
the  group  of  those  who  desire  to  study  music  for  vocational 
purposes  or  with  the  intention  of  becoming  skilled  aniateuis 
is  to  be  expected. 

391.  Courses  for  other  pupils.  After  tbe  two  groups  of 
pupils  above  mentioned  have  been  pro\-idcd  for  there 
remains  the  heterogeneous  group  of  other  pupils  in  tlic 
school  whose  musical  interests  and  capacities  range  all  tlie 
way  from  a  real  or  imaginary  opposition  to  music,  tlirou^b 
indifference,  to  a  moderate  degree  of  inlercsl  in  and  capacity 
for  musical  appreciation.   For  this  group  it  should  be  recog- 

/  ni/x^d  that  musical  instruction,  in  so  far  as  il  is  at  all  proper, 
must  be  based  on  the  devetopment  of  musinil  appredarioB. 
In  most  schools  at  the  present  t  iiue  the  only  proWsion  made 
for  this  group  (as  indeed  for  all  groups  mentioned)  is  genenJ 
chorus  singing.  It  is  probable  that  for  many  pupils  in  tliii 
group,  particularly  the  boys,  no  surer  means  could  be  dc\'iM(l 
to  create  a  distaste  for  musical  instmetion  than  the  requiit- 
ment  of  chorus  singing,  ^stlietic  appreciation,  being  d 
an  emotional  character  primarily,  is  not  readily  susceptiMe 
to  development  under  compulsion.  TTiis  should  be  fmoMr 
recognized  in  tlie  organization  of  courses  iu  music  fw  Uiit 
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■up  of  pupils.  It  is  probable  that  the  utilization  of  tne- 
ehanical  musical  instrumpnts  (player  pianos,  etc.),  together 
with  performances  by  skilled  musicians,  would  accomplish 
much  more  to  develop  some  degree  of  musical  appreciation 
by  mnny  pupils  who  now  openly  or  ailently  rebel  against  the 
requirement  of  participatino  in  chorus  singing.  This  means 
at  chorus  singing  should  be  made  elective  rather  than 
'inquired  in  the  secondary  school,  but  that  opportunity  be 
^^orded  to  all  pupils  to  listen  to  good  music 

■  292.  The  field  of  design  and  related  arts.  By  design  and 
I  idated  arts  are  meant  here  those  a'-Sthetic  arts  which  have 
to  do  with  the  manipulation  of  materials  in  .space,  fcmit.  and 
^r,  and  represent  aesthetic  expression  in  the  felicitous 
lony  of  spacial  or  color  relations.    Included  under  this 
therefore,  are  drawing,  painling,  modeling,  the  tcs- 
:tic  side  of  construction  in  wood,  metal,  textiles,  or  other 
omterial,  color  selection  and  arrangement  in  cloth  or  other 
niaterial,  and  such  arrangement  of  materials  or  objects  as 
kay  be  invoh'ed  in  decoration.  At  the  one  extreme  is  found 
art  for  art's  sake  "  and  at  the  other  extreme  is  found  art 
almoiit  completely  subordinated  to  the  ui.ititarian  demand. 
Until    recently   drawing    (occasionally    supplemented    by 
color  work)  was  the  sole  representative  of  these  arts  in  the 
8e<;-oiidary  school.    Only  with  tlie  present  tendency  to  de- 
velop applied  arts  in  the  direction  of  industrial  and  house- 
hold arts  were  conditions  created  favorable  for  the  interre- 
lation of  practical  and  (esthetic  arts  so  that  the  materials 

tealt  with  might  satisfy  both  utilitarian  and  Besthetic 
emandx. 
293-  Two  broad  divisions  of  art  instruction.  As  affecting 
struction  in  art  in  the  secondary  school  it  is  helpful  to 
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.  make  two  broad  divisions  of  the  field:  (I)  art  tiuitriictioa 
wliieh  concerns  itself  primarily  with  the  apprefiaLjjjn  (and 
to  a  slight  extent  possibly  with  the  expression}  of  art  not 

I  related  to  definite  utilitarian  ends;  (^)  art  instnictioD  which 
is  definitely  and  purposely  related  to  practiraljajds.  Tlic 
first  of  these  two  divisions  is  designed  primarily  to  develop 
un  sppreeiation  of  beauty  in  uature  and  the  artificial  envi- 
ronment, to  satisfy  the  inherent  love  for  the  hcHuttful  as 
u  i>art  of  the  development  of  personality,  and  to  cnuhle  the 
individual  to  receive  the  spiritual  inheritance  of  the  race  as 
expressed  in  art.  This  means  courses  in  the  school  designed 
primarily  to  develop  in  pupils  appreciation  without  refeN 
encc  to  artistic  lechnitjue  beyond  the  elements  requisite  for 
proper  appreciation.  In  such  courses  are  appropriate  only 
such  principles  of  space,  form,  and  color  harmony,  of  per- 
spective, compositirin.  design,  and  such  aKislic  ideals  as  ore 
suitable  for  the  proper  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  ait 
products  by  the  average  individual  who  will  not  engage  in 
activities  involving  artistic  accomplishment.  The  second 
of  the  two  divisions  of  art  instruction  is  (tc-signed  definitely 
to  Icftd  toward  some  form  of  artistic  production,  especially 
in  relation  to  indust-nal,  commercial,  and  household  art& 
!^ome  of  its  more  importiLnt  phases  are  considered  in  tin 
following  sections. 

294.  Design  and  related  arts  as  related  to  Industria]  arts. 
Three  conceptions  emphasize  the  importance  of  relatii^ 
lesthetieart  to  the  industrial  arts:  (I)  tliat  life  may  be  made 
more  plfMisant  and  therefore  more  efficient  when  ordinal^ 
artificial  objects  which  surround  us  are  agreeable  to  the 
senses  and  lend  favorable  emotional  tones  to  daily  life;  {i) 
that  a'sthetic  qualities  attacheil  to  created  objects  add  actial 
commercial  values  to  the  inthistrial  jiroduct;  (3)  that  the 
distinction  between  craftmaiusliii)  iirtd  workmanship,  be- 
tHi^en  the  artisan  and  the  laborer,  i&  largely  dependent  od 
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the  presence  of  the  aesthetic  element  as  an  impcllui^factor 
in  industriflJ  produetion.  Concerning  the  first  and  second 
af  these  conceptions  little  need  he  said  here.  Experience  in 
the  home  and  in  the  industrial  or  commercial  world  have 
ibown  clearly  that  actual  efficiency  is  increased  under  more 
pleasant  siirroimdings.  Experience  has  also  shown  that  of 
two  industrial  products  eqiial  in  other  respects  that  which 
is  more  pleasing  to  the  senses  will  be  chosen  hy  the  pur- 
chaser. 

The  third  conception  mentioned  above  deserves  more 
ertended  comment.  The  development  of  the  factorj'  system 
and  of  stanflardizcd  production  has  all  but  destroyed  indi- 
vidualism in  the  character  of  many  industrial  products  and 
has  almost  eliminated  the  craftsmanship  of  earlier  days. 
Iliree  results  are  to  be  noted:  (1)  tlie  industrJid  worker  lost 
1  large  part  of  that  stimulus  and  opportunity  to  contrive, 
nvent,  and  create  —  to  express  his  personality  in  the  results 
if  hi**  work  —  which  means  so  much  on  the  side  of  interest, 
ileasure,  and  ultimately  efficiency  in  labor;  (2)  induaUs.. 
rist  something  which  can  result  only  when  the  worker  is  1 
Qterested  in  and  enjoys  his  tabor;  (3)  the  user  of  industrial 
iroducls  lost  much  which  might  add  to  enjoyment  in  utitiz- 
Qg  the  products  of  industrial  labor.  Industrial  conditions 
.re  not  likely  to  be  reversed  but  rather  to  go  farther  in  the 
lirection  which  they  have  taken.  Nevertheless  the  infusion 
it  reathetic  ideals  into  the  industrial  arts  can  do  mudi  to 
iiueliorate  existing  conditions. 

It  is.  of  course,  needless  to  enumerate  the  more  directly 
itilitarian  applications  of  the  (esthetic  arts  in  industrial 
Krcupations,  such  as  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing, 
iesign  and  cf)lor  harmony  in  textile  work,  wall-paper,  and 
the  like,  or  tlie  various  applications  of  art  design  in  metal  and 
vrood  work.  It  needs  only  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  values 
ot  design  and  related  arts  are  directly  vocational  for  certain 
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vocalional  groups  in  the  secondary  school  whoisc  later  occa- 
|>utiiiii.s  nmy  Ixr  in  the  field  of  industry. 

2g5.  Design  and  related  arts  as  related  to  commercial 
arts.  As  long  as  the  commercial  arts  id  tlje  secondary  Mihool 
were  limiteil  to  tlie  clerical  arts  of  bookkeeping,  sK'nogra- 
phy,  typewriting,  and  the  like,  the  lesthetic  arts  couid  be 
considered  as  having  no  contact  with  commercial  educotioa 
in  the  school.    However,  with  the  growing  conception  tlat 
commercial  education  in  the  secondary  school  should  be 
extended  to  cover  salesmanship  and  other  phases  of  mer- 
chandising and  store  service,  a  much  wider  field  is  opened 
up  for  the  application  of  the  resthetic  arts  of  design  and  its 
relatives.    Thus,  in  practically  all  commercial  enterprises 
advertising  opens  up  opportunities  for  art.   In  retail  storrs 
window  display,  interior  decoration,  and  counter  di5i)laj' 
become  effective  fields  for  the  union  of  resthetic  art  witli 
l>u.sincss.    Finally,  in  all  stores  which  deal  in  clothing  and 
textiles,  furniture,  or  personal  and  household  furnishinjA 
elements  of  color  harmony  and  design  become  importADt 
to  officers,  salesmen,  and  saleswomen.    Actual  efficiency 
of  commercial  value  is  here  contributed  by  applied  element! 
of  sesUietic  training  of  boys  and  girls  who  join  the  vast  army 
of  commercial  workers  and  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
purchaser  of  articles,  no  small  part  of  whose  value  and 
appeal  arise  from  KSthetic  considerations. 

396.  Design  and  related  arts  as  related  to  dcMnestic  ut9> 
In  the  expansion  of  the  practi^al^aili  program  for  girts  Hi 
the  secondary  school  a  large  and  important  field  has  bwn 
opened  up  for  applied  forms  of  design  and  its  related  arts. 
This  is,  of  course,  particularly  true  in  connection  with  tln« 
arts  which  have  to  do  "with  the  selection  of  household  eqaip- 
ment,  even  the  house  itself,  the  arrangement  of  houseliald 
equipment,  its  care  and  ser\nce,  and  in  the  clothing  arts. 
The  physical  en%"ironment  of  tlie  home  is  «»e  prim&iy 


source  of  happiness  or  unhappiness,  of  good  or  bad  chantc- 
ter,  of  good  or  bad  health,  of  economic  tfficieucy  or  ineffi- 
ciency —  we  may  even  say  that  it  is  in  many  cases  the  basic 
of  successful  or  (jnsuccessful  home  life.  Finally,  it  is  the 
enWronment  en  which  individuals  in  the  earlier  part  of  Iheir 
lives  must  li^-e  and  from  which  the  first  standards  of  aes- 
thetic feeling  must  come.  AU  these  considerations  suggest 
the  importance  of  a  development  of  nsthetic  ap]>reciatinn 
and  expression  on  the  part  of  girls  who  must  later  become 
home-makers  and  who  will  to  a  large  extent  determine  the 
character  of  the  home  surroundings  and  the  character  of 
coming  generations. 

Of  great  importance  also  is  the  development  of  rcsthetie_ 
appreciation  and  expression  in  clothing  and  dress.   Instr^e- 
tioo  in  costume  design  and  color  harmony  can  do  much  not 
only  to  affect  the  enjoyment  of  life,  but  also  to  aid  the  fam- 
ily pocketbook  and  to  offset  tlie  absurd  dictates  of  fickle, 
sometimes  even  wasteful  or  indecent,  "  fashion."  Unless  liis- 
tory  re^-eraes  itself  dress  will  always  play  an  important  port 
in  the  youth  and  early  adult  life  of  the  girl  and  woman  (or 
boy  or  man).   lu  meeting  the  needs  of  drc-ss  the  practical, 
economical,   physiological,   moral,  and  aesthetic  combine. 
Habits  of  dress  have  much  to  do  with  the  character  and  life 
of  the  individual.    No  second  TeufelsdrOckh  is  needed  to 
emphasize  the  philosophy  of  women's  clothes. 

PBOBLEMS  FOR   FLULTirEK   CO>fSIDEIt.iTION 

1,  In  nny  secondary  Bcliool  Diaks  a  survey  <ieaignec(  toas<*rtiiin:((i)  what 
pupils  nveive  or  have  rectivcd  muaient  instnietion  under  imvate 
tuition,  with  clftaiiRcarions  itccording  to  length  of  infftrurtinn.  nunjlief 
oi  le&soiiK  per  wctk  or  TTMDtith,  kind  of  iastmmcnt  on  wb^h  instruction 
iM  received.  vU:;  [b)  what  pupil.i  live  in  hoiaca  where  diusvla]  instni- 
mrnbi  arc  owuciJ  iind  jjlayeii;  {tr)  what  puplU  live  in  homes  wh«re  me- 
ohamVal  mutticiil  instniineiits  are  owned;  ptr. 

i.  In  any  secondary  school  mukc  a  survey  of  llic  niusinal  comptuitionx, 
wngs,  etc..  which  u«  most  popular,  co<pi«s  of  whieh  ore  owned,  or 
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6. 
B. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


"recunU"  of  wlticli  n.re  owned  in  llie  home.    Do  Qot  oc^ect  II 

"vrurd.'*"  miIc  of  (he  non^! 

In  any  city  nsccrtjiin  the  number  of  persoDJi  whose  sole  lyvupAtioa 

music  find  the  number  of  those  who  devote  a  part  of  their  time  ' 

tlw  muviciil  prufcsviuD  for  nuuuaerftliuD.    (Fur  luge  dtics  tue  U 

ccnuus  returns.) 

(}ulline  tlie  argiinicnta  fur  and  against  the  requirement  of  soroc  fliK 

of  rnuuo  by  nil  piiitib  in  the  junior  hifh  ddiuol  grades;  Id  the  fii 

j-cor  of  tEic;  four-urucic  tiiKli  Jtchuoi. 

Outline  (lie  [v]»tLVP  advantages  and  diaadvantagM  of  private  HUtnj 

tiun  uail  schou]  inirtrnetion  in  mtiajc. 

Compare  the  valuo!)  of  privnte  and  school  instnictioD  in  the  nrio 

form*  of  jimphi^'  and  pliivtic  arts. 

To  what  extent  can  jiutificatioa  be  fouod  for  the  rcquirenent  of  «t« 

in  drawing  lu  the  juaior  high  acbool  by  all  pupils?    What  objectM 

«r>uld  lie  rnised? 

DUotiiis  the  claim  that  drawing  should  be  mude  a  required  ittMiy 

the  soc'oiidary  school  on  the  bnsia  of  iU  tool  iwes  its  a  universal  UagiM^ 

Wliat  are  aume  of  the  sjwicific  elemenlii  of  art  instruction  which  mi 

be  considered  of  importance;  in  the  cducati&n  at  aecondaty-acht 

girls? 

L>i»ciiBH  this  statement:  "The  (art)  work  (in  the  high  school)  tmjM 

itself,  btiw«vcr,  Iiitu  the  eiuglc  puipoa«  of  tmiotug  the  pu^nl  to  pcrft 

hi»  appBrreptive  faculties." 

Di^uas  Spencer's  theory:  " Aecoenpliahmenta.   the  fine  attt,  bllU 

leltns.  and  all  thoiw  things  which,  tta  we  say,  constitute  the  eSartacta 

of  civilixiition,  ahould  be  whully  subordinate  to  that  fcoowkdire  U 

dificipEine  in  which  civilization  rests,    /l.i  Iki-y  oreiipy  tke  Uinm  port 

/^/a  «>  shmdi  they  oecvpy  the  lei»art  pari  of  Edueation." 

DiscuBs  l>ewoy'ii  tlieory  that  n^sthetic  expression   precedes  lesthel 

appreciation.    (Cf.  page  590  of  Monroe,  P.,  Principlt*  <tf  Stconda 

Education.) 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  TIIE  SECONDARY  SCHOOI. 
1.  Physical  Education 

397.  Historical  derelopment.   The  ancient  Greelcs  nlone 
of  all  peoples  in  civilized  aodely  adequately  recogniwKl  the 

importance  of  physical  education  and  made  proper  provisioa 
therefor.  After  their  time  physical  training  as  a  fonnaOy 
organized  part  of  the  work  of  secondary  education  praeli- 
cally  disnppeared  from  the  school  until  about  the  beginning 
of  the  QiDeteenth  century.  In  the  Latin  gnimmar  school  of 
the  Ameriean  colonies  no  provision  waa  made  {or  physKsl 
education  nor  was  any  provision  made  for  that  phase  of 
education  in  the  early  academies.  After  the  eatablisfament 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  al  West  Point  in 
1802  militar>-  training  was  introducted  into  many  academiei 
and  even  into  a  few  public  schools.  About  1835  Gtttnin 
gymnastics  were  introduced  into  some  secondary  sdioob. 
but  that  movement  soon  gave  way  to  the  early  (Fellenberg) 
manual  labor  movement.  The  Civil  War  directed  attentioo 
again  toward  military  training  but  this  again  was  supplanted 
by  formal  gymnastics  in  the  eighties  and  nineties,  gymnasi' 
ums  were  established  in  high  schools,  and  gymnasium  woA 
remained  the  principal  form  of  physical  training  in  secMul* 
ar>'  schools  until  the  modern  movement  toward  physi«I 
training  through  games  tended  in  part  to  take  the  place 
of  formal  gj-mnastics. 

2()8.  Present  status.  Physical  education  in  the  secont 
schools  of  this  country  at  the  present  time  ranges  all 
way  from  the  zero  point  to  a  very  high  degree  of  cffecti« 
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provision.  Some  conception  of  the  situation  aa  it  existed  in 
^dlO  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

Table  CL.  PiiYsirAL  Education  in  2394  Punuo 
HiGB  Scuoum  * 

Solnoli                                            Kurabet  i'n  oral 

HaviriK  «  gcntrni  dq)arLnii'Ht  of  physical  cducntion .  lOS  4  .G 

Having  a  teacher  Id  dinrge  of  department.    ...  ItH  4.3 

Giving rogrilar  instruction  inliyipeoe. 372  15.0 

Work  in  by^ncne  prest:rii)ed. . ■••  X55  10.7 

Giving  fivilil  for  work  in  hysiene 183  7.B 

(living  instrurrtioQ  ID  gymnufiticfl 1SS  7.0 

Work  in  gj'mniutics  prejcnbed .»•••>  114  U.O 

Giving  credit  fur  worli  in  gyuuiBatioB 79  3.3 

GivioK  instruction  ((')  in  athletics S:)2  0.7 

Wiirk  m  atlilctics  prpscrilnil 28  1,4 

Givini*  credit  fur  worli  in  athletics ...i..<..  15  0.0 

Giving  instruction  in  swimming ,.  6  O.ft 

Having  m^LL-sI  c.^aminiLCiun  uf  atuiicnbt 139  fi.8 

Having  yaaitnry  inapection  \>y  physician 884  II  -S 

Having  swimming  pools 0  0.8 

Having  g^nina&iurus 175  7.8 

Having  military  drill S4  1.4 

Having  alhUic  Gelds 409  10 .6 

Having  tennis  courts , , , 3S0  1 1 .  St 

••  Co'niiiled  iiutt  sj-ranfleil  from  data  (jivMi  liy  ibe  Conimitl««  on  Stnlui  <■(  Inilructiim 
t  nypieoc  in  .Imeri'-na  EdiiCLitional  Itutituticdu,  Pmettdinf  tif  tht  fourth  Cimifren  <tf  On 
nriiriiwM  ^rkaui  liMirtii  Auwiaiiuii,  pp.  IT^-TS.  Alio  pp.  -iS3-54,  Xiwrimn  Pli-i/iiinii 
duration  Rtmiv:,  vtl.  xv. 


[While  conditions  have  improved  noticeably  since  1010, 
IreniaiDS  true  tliut  woefully  inadequate  provisions  are  made 
>r  physical  education  in  the  public  secondary  schools  at  the 
resent  day.  In  the  great  majority  of  pubiic  secondary 
chools  little  or  no  provision  is  made  for  gymnasiums,  no 
uaiiiied  teacher  is  employed  for  physical  training  or  even 
ar  the  teaching  of  hygiene,  athletics  are  supervised  and 
Irected  by  teachers  with  few  or  no  qualifications,  no  ade- 
quate macbinerj'  is  provided  for  physical  examination  or 
yen  for  medical  inspection,  and  what  little  physical  train- 
^  is  given  is  of  a  formal  and  i>erfunctory  character.  The 
oninion  provision,  e^'en  in  some  of  our  best  schools,  of  two 
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pcriorJH  p(>r  week  in  gyuinasiiim  exercises,  is  little  more  than 
n  prcteiK*  of  education. 

299.  The  values  of  physical  education.  The  values  ol 
physical  education  in  the  secondary  school  nre  uni\Trwl!y 
(recognized  in  theory  and  almost  univenSally  ignored  in  pra^ 
[iice,  Vital  pf^'-t-K'-y  must  always  underlie  and  condition  all 
^Lher  fonns  of  efficiency  —  Rivin.l.  fifttntfnjjf  nnH  pofB^nBl 
This  fact  is  readily  recognized  but  its  implimtions  ore  seldom 
sufficiently  understood.  A  few  salient  features  maj*  serve  to 
emphasize  tliosc  implications. 

(1)  The  sjinual  dcath-ralc  for  the  L'niled  States  is  esti- 
mated to  l)e  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  per  thousand  of 
population.  Between  one  and  a  Jialf  and  two  per  cent  of  our 
total  population  dies_^ch_year  and  the  median  age  of  denth 

t  approximately  thirty-eight.  It  is  estimated  that  apiHoxi- 
ately  two  fifths  of  tliose  deaths  could  be  i>ostponed  by  the 
Application  in  a  reasonable  way  and  to  a  reasonable  exteol 
hi  knowledge  now  available.' 

(i)  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  States  there  are  con- 
stantly alwut  three^niilliiin  peraons  on  the  sick  list.  The 
ipplicatiou  of  available  health  knowledge  in  a  reasonable 
ivay  and  to  a  reasonable  extent  could  probably  reduce  ih^ 
number  by  fully  one  half. ' 

(3)  The  economic  loss  to  society  each  year  tlirough  deatb 
which  could  have  been  postponed  is  probably  more  tlian« 
billion  and  a  third  dollars.  The  loss  of  earning  annually  od 
ihe  score  of  preventable  illness  is  probably  more  than  a  liWf 
billion  dollars.  When  there  is  added  to  these  figures  tl»e«tf 
if  medical  care  for  the  sick  which  might  with  reasonibfc 
rncautions  have  been  avoided,  the  total  annual  loss  fortlw 
mmtry  is  estimated  at  over  two  billion  dollars  —  over  not 
undred  dollars  for  each  family  iu  the  country.' 

'  BaxA  on  data  collected  from  xri-enJ   xourocs  by    lUpeer,   L  ff« 

School  Uttaltk  Adminigtralion,  pp.  17-«7. 
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(4)  The  pby^cal  and  mental  suffering  caused  by  III  health 
Rnd  death  cannot,  of  course,  be  estimated.  Its  extent  may 
le  judged  in  part  from  the  figures  above  presented.  The 
uportant  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  much  of  that  siifferiag 
night  be  prevented  if  proper  precautions  were  taken. 

It  is  obviously  true  that  the  prevention  of  premature 
leath  and  of  many  illnesses  must  depend  on  the  physician's 
ikill  to  a  large  e-xlent.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that  much  dc- 
lends  on:  (a)  the  development  of  a  greater  degree  of  resist- 
Ince  to  disease  through  the  improvement  of  bodily  healtlr, 
h)  tlie  dissemination  of  available  health  knowledge  and  tlic 
ieveIopmeiil_or.hetdtli_hg,hits.  Here  the  responsibiUty  rests 
n  the  school  for  physical  education  in  hygiene  and  physi- 
llogy  and  for  physical  training.  lu  both  fields  the  secondary 
ichool  must  play  its  part. 

300.  Factors  emphasizing  physical  education.    Physical 
sducation  has  always  had  imiwrlant  claims  for  attention  in 
he  secondary  school.  However,  iimueroua  factors  have  com- 
tined  to  emphasize  its  Lmporlanc-e  at  the  present  time. 
Lmong  those  factors  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
f    (1)  The  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  seen  tremendous 
strides  taken  in  the  advance  of  prevenli\*e  medicine  as  re- 
lated to  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Much  of  that  advance  con- 
sists in  the  accumulation  of  relatively  simple  health  knowl- 
edges which  need  hut  to  be  known  and  understood  to  reduce 
greatly  illnesses  and  death  or  to  improve  the  physical  effi- 
ciency of  the  individual  and  the  race.  The  dissemination  of 
those  health  knowledges  and  the  development  of  habits  of 
life  in  accordance  therewith  is  an  important  function  of  the 
school.  Much  of  this  may  readily  be  done  in  the  elementary 
ihool.   Much  is  appropriate  to  secondary  education. 
(2)  Recent  developments  in  heatlh  knowledge  have  em- 
basized  the  importance  of  cooperation  in  community  hy- 
iene  and  sanitation.    It  is  probable  that  children  in  the 
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eletnentBry  school  ore  not  mature  enougli  in  their  sodol 
ronscimisness  to  Rrasp  adequately  principles  and  prohicms 
of  this  pha^  of  physical  education  and  that  the  major  part 
of  respoiisibihty  for  it  must  rest  oo  the  secondary  sdinol.  It 
may  be  noted  that  this  phase  of  phy^cal  education  merges 
with  civic  education  and  in  part  may  be  provided  for  ia 
oonnectlon  with  community  civics. 

(3)  Changes  in  American  life  within  recent  years  have 
tended  to  diminish  the  stimuli  and  opportunities  for  physical 
exercise  and  training.  Among  the  most  important  factors 
here  involved  may  be  noted :  (a)  the  tendency  toward  life  ia 
the  city  and  away  from  life  in  the  country  has  served  to 
lessen  the  stimuli  and  opportunities  for  physical  activity 
both  in  work  and  in  play;  {b)  not  many  genecalions  ago  the 
major  part  of  work  was  done  by  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls.  At  present  the  major  part  of  work  Is  done  by  machia* 
ery.  The  loss  iu  physical  activity  by  the  worker  has  been 
great.  E\'cn  where  "  hand  work  "  is  sl,ill  important  it  teiwls 
to  be  limits  to  a  single  series  of  specialized  movements; 
(c)  sedentary  ot-cupations  have  tended  to  increase  pratly; 
((f)  within  recent  years  "  sedentary  "  amtLscments  lia« 
tended  to  supplant  amusements  invoh'ing  physical  activity 
and  to  be  confined  to  indoor  instead  of  out-of-door  amuse- 
ments. 

(4)  In  part  as  a  result  of  certain  factors  mentioned  above, 
in  part  for  other  reasons,  it  lias  been  claimed  that,  whil* 
zymotic  diseases  have  been  greatly  decreased  by  devdoi*' 
ments  in  preventive  medicine,  certain  organic  diseases  and 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  have  greatly  increased.' 
Here  the  facte  are  by  no  means  clear,  since  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  the  figures  represent  a  real  increase  or  onlv 
an  apparent  increase  due  to  improveraenta  in  nictlioda  of 
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ifiagnosis  and  increased  attention  to  nervous  diseases.  The 
factor  mentioned  below  may.  however,  affect  the  situation. 
(5)  Througli  improved  methods  of  preventive  and  reme- 
dial medicine  many  persons  arc  now  preser\'ed  to  maturity 
who  pre\'iousIy  would  have  died  at  an  early  age.  In  many- 
cases  they  have  constitutions  which  require  careful  atten- 
tion if  they  are  to  be  protected  from  disease.  Tlie  secondary 
school  must  do  its  share  in  providing  them  with  physical 
education. 

301.  Three  genenU  divisions  of  physical  education.  Three 
general  divisions  of  physical  education  may  be  distinguished 
'  in  the  secondary  school:  (1)  instruction  in  physiolopy  and 
h^gene;  {i)  physical  Uaining  provided  as  a  regular  port  of 
the  school  work;  (3)  athletics  and  play.  In  making  this  dis- 
tinction it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  work  in  the  variouB 
fields  mentioned  is  or  should  be  entirely  dissociated.  The 
sole  purpose  in  making  the  distinction  is  to  consider  the 
Bpwial  values  and  aims  of  the  three  phases  of  physical  edu- 
cation. In  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  they  should  be 
as  closely  associated  as  possible.  The  position  will  be  taken 
in  a  later  section  tliat  athletics  and  play  should  be  a  repular 
part  of  the  organized  and  directed  physical  training.  The 
position  will  also  be  taken  that  the  effective  administration 
of  physical  education  can  be  carried  out  only  when  there 
exists   adequate   machinery   for   medical    inspection    and 

realth  supervision. 
302.  Physiology  and  hygiene:  past  and  present  status. 
The  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools 
had  its  licginning  in  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  its  development  was  rapid  after  1830.  Its  greatest 
impetus,  howe%'er,  came  as  a  result  of  the '*  temperance  " 
movement  of  the  hist  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  nearly  all  Stales  had 
made  le^al  provision  requiring  the  teaching  of  physiology 


and  hygiene  with  "  spedal  instruction  as  to  the  effect  of 
uluuholic  drinks  and  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  hu- 
man .tystcni."  Much  of  that  instruction  was  provided  m 
the  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  but  the  study  of  phy- 
siology and  hygiene  aUo  had  it3  place  in  the  secondaiy 
scliool.  Data  concernin^j;  the  study  of  the  subject  in  the  pub- 
lic high  schools  from  1895  to  1915  are  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing tftble: 

Table  CLI.  Public  HioH-ScnooL  Ptrma  fkoaged  w 

THE  StUDT  OS  PHrSIOLOOT,    18W-1915* 

I'aw  JVanW  Pm  enrf 

IBM , ll>t.S<H  99. M 

leOO 1 1«.  Wl  87 .  42 

IfOt .,,. ita.Mit  ii  M 

lOlO I \S,iSi  13.32 

IBIS 110.541  tt.48 

*  RtportiiUuUnitmiSblmCemniula^i/Biuivtiom  (1010).  vol.  u.  p.  481. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  up  to  recent  date  inst^l^ 
tlon  in  physiology  and  hygiene  both  in  the  elen^ntory  school 
and  in  the  secoudarj*  school  has  been  a  conspjcuotis  failure, 
though  refomw  of  the  past  decade  give  promise  of  bettcr- 
ment.  For  this  failure  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  reasons: 
(a)  the  study  was  inaugurated  in  the  schools  as  part  of  a 
propaganda  and  became  preaching  rather  than  instructico; 
b)  teachers  were  either  apathetic  and  merely  conformed  to 
he  letter  of  the  low  or  were  reforaiers  whose  enthusiasm  W 
to  well-meant  hut  ignorant  teaching;  (c)  as  far  as  lempe^ 
ance  instruction  was  concerned  much  that  was  taught  wsi 
demonstrably  false  ami  obviously  untrue  even  in  the  knowl- 
Mg*^  of  the  pupils,  while  much  more  was  not  demonstrably 
true;  (d)  apart  from  the  temperance  propaganda  the  phya- 
^logj-  which  was  taught,  especially  in  the  high  school,  coa- 
i-erued  itaelf  with  auatoniy  and  scientific  classification  of 
oarts  and  organs  of  tlie  body  rather  than  with  the  appljc*- 
tion  of  hygiene  knowledge;  {e)  textbooks  in  physiology  unUl 
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withm  recent  years  were  most  unsatisfactory,  eillier  lending 
lo  exaggeration  and  falsity  when  designed  as  a  pa.rt  of 
leniperance  propaj^anda  or  tending  toward  loo  mucli 
scientific  classiiicaUon  and  organizatloa  and  neglecting 
practical  hygiene. 

Witliin  Itie  past  few  years  and  especially  in  the  high  school 
Uiere  has  developed  a  tendency  to  provide  instruction  in 
physiology  and  hygiene  not  only  through  courses  in  that 
subject  proper,  but  also  in  connection  with  biology,  general 
science,  domestic  science,  and  community  civics.  Further, 
lertbooks  in  the  snhject  and  methods  of  teaching  have  been 
ajapted  to  the  real  ends  of  instruction  in  physiology  and 
hygiene  —  the  imparting  of  health  knowledge  and  the  de- 
velopment of  health  habits  which  will  have  practical  and 
fttirly  general  application  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils. 

303.  Place  of  physiology  and  hygiene  io  the  program. 
ft  must  I>e  recognized  that  instruction  in  physiology  and 
V^^ne  has  its  legitimate  and  necessary  place  in  the  school. 
Some  of  tliat  instniction  is  and  should  be  provided  in  the 
Slemcnlary  school  throughout  its  course  (grades  one  to  sis). 
before  entrance  to  the  junior  high  school  the  pupil  should 
lave  acquired  considerable  physiological  and  hygienical 
cnowledge.  Instruction  in  those  fields  should  be  continued 
hroughout  the  junior  high  school.  In  the  seventh  grade 
first  grade  of  the  junior  high  school)  that  instruction  may 
rell  be  given  aa  a  separate  study.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth 
;ra<le3  (second  and  third  grades  of  the  junior  high  school) 
t  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  general  science  courses.  In  the 
linth  grade  also  it  should  be  related  to  the  course  in  com- 
nunity  civics.  Throughout  the  junior  high  school  all  in- 
itruction  in  physiology-  and  hygiene  should  he  conducted 
nimarily  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  applicatiou  to  the  lives 
rf  the  pupils  and  to  social  needs.  The  study  of  physiology 
md  hygiene  as  u  scJeuce  has  uo  place  in  the  junior  high 
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at^hool.  As  a  science  physiology  and  hygiene  should  be 
reserved  for  study  as  elective  in  the  senior  high  school. 
Recognition  of  tlte  iihenumena  of  retardation  and  ejimina- 
lion  should  guard  us  against  the  suggeslion  made  by  some 
that  a  high-school  course  in  physiology  and  hygiene  (to  be 
engaged  iu  by  all  pupils)  should  be  deferred  until  the  pupil 
may  have  studied  biology,  chemistry  and  physics.* 

304.  Direct  importance  of  physiology  and  hygiene.  Tiicre 
is  no  passible  way  of  deteruiiriiug  exactly  the  importance  ot 
some  knowledge  of  physiology  and  hygiene  to  the  secund- 
arj'-school  pupil  during  the  school  period  of  his  life.  A  few 
facts  are  worthy  of  attention,  however,  in  that  connection. 

(1)  In  1014-15  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion reports  that  5S5  cities  in  the  country  having  each  * 
population  of  10,000  or  over  hod  a  total  enrollment  of 
643,057  high-school  pupils  with  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  540,603.'  So  many  factors  affect  attendance  or  non- 
attendance  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  amount 
of  absence  from  high  school  that  is  due  to  illness  or  to  esti- 
mate the  effect  of  poor  attendance  on  the  pupir."*  woit. 
retardation,  and  sometimes  elimination.  It  is  known.  Iu«^ 
ever,  that  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  retardation,  even 
in  high-school  pupils,  is  irregular  attendance.'  The  amount 
of  non-attendance  due  to  ilhiess  or  poor  health  is  greater 
than  is  sometimes  thought.  This  may  in  part  be  remedird 
by  proper  health  inspection  and  attention,  in  part  by  Uie 
dissemination  of  health  knowledge  and  the  development  of 
health  habits  among  high-school  pupils. 

(2)  Careful  in\'eatigation  of  the  physical  conditions  d 

[1  »  Cf.  Berry.  C.S..  p.  S57  of  Johnston.  C.H.  (Editor). //ti7ASc*«);£yit._ 
'  i'  Report  of  UnTjr4  Slaku  Cajniinjuioner  vj  Edvealion  (1916),  vol.  u.  p* 
r  »  CI.  Ayrei,  L-  P.,  "Thi;  Itelali.m  Betwiwi  PhyMwJ  ^^f«^fl  nnd  Sc' 
PngTBBa."  Proceedingtt  of  the  Fourth  ConffTfJS  nf  thf  A  mfriean  SfJioot  fl| 
AMuviation,  pp.  D9-105;  Rapocr,  L.  Vf..  ScheU  UcaUh  Admi»i$ 
J)p.  31-50. 


secondary-school  pupils  has  indicated  that  more  than  qdc 

haltof  the  high-school  pupils  suffer  from  more  or  less  serious 

jjjf^rsjcal  defects.'    While  the  correction  of  many  of  lliose 

defects  demands  the  care  of  the  specialist  the  health  instruo 

_tion  of  the  school  can  at  least  impress  on  llie  pupils  the 

pen^nition  of  their  defects  and  the  importance  of  iuimcdiate 

attention  to  their  correction. 
■    (8)  Children  of  3ccondary-3chool  a^o  in  alarming  numbers 
[roffer from  preventable  discaies>^omc  conception  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  factor  may  be  gained  from  figures  presented 
the  following  table.* 
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'abi£  QLH.   Estimated  raEVENTABiuTr  of  DsATirs  or  CnrL- 

DB£N  OF  AOEB  FiFTBEN    TO    NiNRTEBM    FOR    TeN    MoST    No- 

UEEOUS  Cal'sics  of  Death  in  IdlO 


CoHKt  n/  deaAa 


lihnnnjiry  tuberculosis. . 
Ai?i-i<k-iils  and  uniJeGned., 

Typhoid  feVCT 

H^nrt  disejue,  orgnuJc. . , . 

PtieumonJu 

Tube  re  111  us  Ls,  other  parts. 

Apprnfti«ilis 

Briglit's  di§ease 

Suicic]e 

MetiiiigitU 


T«iiil  nutR- 

berq/ 

iImjIj  in 

Unittd 

SlaUt 


R(UO 

l»40 

1750 

l«7(J 

740 

SOQ 


Per  cml 


75 

a 

RA 
lU 
45 
75 

a«) 

40 

? 
70 


JVun&tr 


6-187 
? 

2405 
48fi 
KM 

1177 

(iSff 

880 
? 
350 


P  These  and  other  considerations  render  imperative  and 
effective  propram  of  health  instruction,  inspection,  and  care 

Ethe  secondary  school. 
I  Small,  W-  S.,  pp.  500-03 of  Rapeer,  1.  W.  (Kditor),  Eiiutafianrd  Hygiene. 
*  Amuagwl  from  dnta  given  by  Rapeer,  L.  W.,  SfJiool  lleaHh  Ailniutixirii- 
n.  p,  17.     Cf.   DqiurtDHuit    of   Commcroe,   Bureau  of   Uic  Ccnsua. 
mvrtttiils  StalitUci  C1911). 
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305.  Sex  hygiene  and  s«x  pedagogy.  Modem  civjHMtJnn. 
yi  in  many  ijoirtt.s  in  direcl  c^nflii't  with  nature:  Qowbere  is 
it  in  greiiter  (^ntlicL  Ihan  iu  matters  relulcd  Lo  sex.  Modem 
oon>'^ntioni;  and  the  ci^ndttioas  of  modern  life  make  neces- 
sary am]  (toitirahtc  the  postponement  of  marna^  until  a  dale 
considerably  later  than  the  development  of  strong  sex  in- 
stincts and  the  maturity  of  physiological  functions  related 
to  sex.  Sex  maturity  begins  to  appear  during  tlie  period  of 
secondary  education,  and  the  development  of  sex  iuitinda 
during  that  period  is  as  inevitable  as  the  daily  rising  of  the 
sun.  Sex  indulgence,  normal  and  perverted,  among  second* 
BO'-s*-'hool  pupils  is  by  nomcans  therare exception  that  trurf- 
ing  ami  optiipistic  school  authorities  would  believe.  For 
every  caiie  that  becomes  known  there  are  many  caaes  wfaidi 
remain  undiscovered. 

The  importance  of  measures  which  may  help  to  dimtoish 
the  ravages  of  venereal  diseases  in  society  need  not  here  be 
rehearsed.  The  prevalence  of  such  diseases  and  their  efferii 
have  been  discussed  ad  nauseam  In  modem  literature,  both 
scientific  and  unscientific  The  problems  nf  education  in  this 
connection  are  not  those  of  need,  but  rather  of  ways  and 
means.    Accurding  to  Cramptou: ' 

The  problem  resolves  itself  into  two  parts: 

1st.  Shall  instruction  in  sex  hygiene  be  given  in  the  schools? 

2d.  When,  how,  and  by  whom  shall  it,  he  given? 

The  Kituation  ia  bristling  with  difficulties.  It  m^  be  queatJoBri 
whether  kjiowledge  is  more  protective  than  ignorance.  »wl  tl* 
aiuwer  may  Im>  ttiat  knowledge  from  a  wortJiy  source  is  bclt«r  Uw 
thftt  whi(.'h  cuuies  from  vicious  companions. 

It  may  be  firmly  held  that  this  instruction  fibould  come  from  ik 
father  and  mothor,  the  jili^'sician  or  otlter  sources;  to  thi>  tkf 
reply  must  Ive  given  that  Uiese  sources  are  ineffective,  f«  tte 
situation  still  demands  a  remedy. 

'  Cramplon.  C.  W.,  "Thr  TeM-liing  of  Ilygifliie,"  Pwewdiai*  <4  ^ 
FourtA  Congreti  of  th4  Atiteneaa  School  Uyfficne  Ataocialion,  pp.  ItfHt 
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It  is  8  question  wUetlier  tliia  iiuttrurtion  should  befiin  before  or 
ftcr  puberty,  m  the   elemvnUu-y  school  or  tlie  lii^h   ai^bool.i 
irheilu.-r  it  should  be  taught  in  Uie  depurtinuiit  uf  biulugy,  Iiygituie, 
)K}'»ical  training,  or  in  on  entirely  scporatt!  (irpartment,  is  atill  to 
be  detprniinccl. 

E  The  advantages  of  the  Iect.nr»  melhtKl  as  against  the  individual 
poufi'n.-iit.-L>.  thi*  systematic  as  agaio&t  the  occasloaul  pK-Mriitutiuu, 
■re  all  to  he  confidcred. 

f    WJjaJ«n  (T  fourse  inav  be  followetl  it  IB  safe  to  bbv  that  it  should 
be  b;Lsi -l  »i>iin  iKe  rc-laTiott  ut  tUe  sex  Uygioac  to  Vaffh,  rnthrr  !*'*" 
relation  to  eltiics  or  religion. 

The  answer  to  the  first  problem  raised  by  Crampton 
io«l<l  l»c  unqualifinbly  affirmative.    Education  in  sex  hy- 

snc  must  be  given  in  the  schools.  The  legitimate  place  for 
lat  education  is  at  the  point  where  it  has  its  greatest  appli- 
ition,  namely,  when  the  sex  instincts  begin  to  mature. 
The  school  is  the  only  agency  which  society  may  systemati- 

E""y  control  for  purposes  of  this  education. 
'o  the  second  problem  raisetj  by  Crainplon  no  final  answer 
be  pven  on  the  basis  of  available  knowledge.  Much  may 
Jone  in  Uie  departments  of  bio!(^:y,  physiology,  hygiene, 
physical  training,  and  civics.  Much  may  also  be  done  in 
the  administration  of  tlie  school  activities,  particularly  in 
connection  wilb  the  extra-curriculum  activities,  social  and 
allilettc.  Crampton  quotes  Governor  Wliitraan  (formerly 
District  Attorney  for  New  York  City)  to  the  eiFect 

tiiat  al!il<-tu3  ha\'<'  done  and  would  do  more  to  wipe  out  the 
"wliite  slave"  trafGc  tlian  the  passage  of  any  or  all  of  the  legisla- 
tion now  pending  in  Washington  or  Albany,^ 

I      306.  Past  and  present  status  of  physica]  training.  In  the 
American  secondary  school  physical  training  through  bodily 

■  The  grsaoiaation  of  Uie  div-three-three  school  syutem  affecta  thii< 
problem. 

•  Crampton,  C.  W.,  "The  Teiiching  of  Hygitne,"  Proenedingf  0/  (fte 
Fourth  Congrcat  ofiht  American  Scbcoi  Bygicm  AuodiAioa,  p.  141. 


acU^ity  haa  at  various  times  and  to  varying  citwit  followed 
four  principal  Iine.1  of  development:  (1)  military  drill;  [t) 
"  manual  lahor  "  and  "  manual  training  ";  (3)  formal  gnn- 
nastic  cxcrcisea;  (4)  athletic  exercises  and  games.  Militaiy 
drill  wa»  found  in  some  of  the  Latin  grammar  schools.  Mili- 
tary or  aemi-militarj-  academies  and  private  scliools  have 
l>ecn  more  or  leas  prominent  from  the  be^nnlng  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  Civil  War.  the  SjMtuish  War,  and 
the  present  World  War,  each  gave  at  least  temporary  impe* 
tu.s  to  military  training  both  in  private  and  public  secondary 
schools.  The  early  manual  labor  movement  laid  empliB.'ns 
on  "  practical  "  physical  activity  and  the  element  of  physical 
training  was  emphasized  in  the  manual  training  movement 
of  the  last  quarter  of  tlie  nineteenth  century.  Formal 
gymnastics  found  a  place  in  the  secondary  school  of  the 
second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  a  short  time 
and  were  prominent  periodically  until  they  secured  a  firm 
jXMition  in  the  schools  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenlb 
ccntur>".  Athletics  and  games  developed  extensively  but  in- 
formally during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Their  incorporation  into  the  secondary  school  as  an  integril 
part  of  its  work  and  tliei'r  extensive  substitution  for  formil 
gymnastic  exercises  have  been  developments  of  recent  year* 

In  Table  CLI  some  incomplete  data  were  presented  ona- 
cerning  physical  traininff  in  the  secondary  schools.  TlrfJ" 
show  that  the  problem  of  physical  training  through  exerdse 
as  yet  has  not  been  adequately  recognized,  miic-h  less  solved. 

307.  Values  and  aims  of  physical  training.  Tn  genenl 
the  ^•a!ue.1  and  aims  of  physical  training  through  motor  activ- 
ity are  per  se  the  values  and  aims  of  all  physical  cducatkrn. 
In  particular  physical  training  through  motor  activity  aims 
to  improve  bodily  health  and  efficiency  by  giving  exerdse 
to  those  parts  of  the  body  which  fundamentally  conditino 
health  and  vigor,  by  developing  muscular  and  neural  coii^ 
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nation,  by  establislimg  habits  of  liealtlif ul  exercise,  and,  in 
me  cases,  by  correcting  certain  physical  defects.  Physical 
ainuif!  through  motor  activity  a:i  mch  concerns  bodily 
jalth  ajid  efficiency  alone.   However,  the  greatest  error  in 
aysical  training  instruction  in  the  past  has  been  the  tciid- 
icy  {common,  e.g.,  in  formal  calisthenics  and  gyiuuaiitics) 
»  isolate  that  phase  of  educiition  botli  from  instruction  in 
ygieiie  and  also  from  the  mental.  soctaUund  moral  education 
ith  which  it  shotdd  ije  associated.    The  result  was  a  form 
physical  education  highly  artificial,  lacking  in  attraction 
ilie  pupil,  and  in  the  majority  of  schools  very  ineffective, 
the  other  hand,  when  the  course  in  physical  training  is 
perly  combined  with  oUier  phases  of  education,  espe- 
!y  as  the  combination  is  found  in  games  and  athletics, 
courses  in  the  secondary  school  can  compete  with  physi- 
training  as  an  educative  force  at  once  physical,  social, 
,*]  moral,  and  few  courses  can  soreadily  stimulate  the  inter- 
i  and  endeavor  of  the  pupils.   This  point  is  considered  at 
aler  length  in  following  sections. 
308.  Gymnastics  in  the  program.   In  the  German  higher 
ukjIs  formal  gymnastics  are  judged  to  be  a  ciinspicu- 
uis  success.    In  the  American  secondary  school  they  can- 
lot  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a  consjiicuous  failure, 
['hat  failure  has  been  due  in  iKiri  to  the  fact  that  very  in- 
adequate provision  was  made  in   many  schools  and  that 
eachers  are  not  well  trahieil  for  such  instruction.   More 
mportant,  however,  at  least  as  far  as  the  future  is  con- 
erued,  are  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  against  re- 
iauce  ou  formal  gynnnistics  as  the  sole  or  principal  means 
if  physical  training;  {l)  Uiey  are  highly  artificial  and  do  not 
»rrespond  closely  to  the  normal  motor  activities  in  life; 
)  they  are  purely  mechanical  and  bck  mental  content; 
.)  they  frequently  arouse  a  distaste  rather  than  a  liking  for 
>ti>'sical  exercise;  (4)  except  for  a  few  individuals  they  fail 
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to  arouse  permanent  interests  or  develop  seU-siist 
faaljit«;  (.'>)  they  ignore  or  minimize  the  recreatiou  ek 
(U)  they  liick  the  sncItJ  and  moral  elements  which  arc 
inent  in  atlilctics  and  games;  (7)  as  commonly  lauglit 
large  in-oups  they  tend  to  ignore  individual  differences  i 
physical  endowment,  acquirements,  and  needs. 

All  these  objections  may  be  raised  against  formal 
uastic-s  as  the  sole  or  principal  means  of  physical 
As  a  part  of  the  program  for  physical  training  they  han't 
legitimate  place,  possessing  as  they  do,  certain  ad^'Bnt 
which  may  not  be  found  in  athletics  and  games.  Ai 
those  advantages  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  (a) 
erly  administered  gymnastics  may  be  made  an  effe 
means  of  corrective  training  for  in<hviduals  or  select 
groups  of  pupils;  (6)  their  artificial  character  permi(8 
.election  of  those  exercises  and  only  those  exercises 
psychomotor  acli%ity  which  make  positive  contrtbutk 
to  specific  ends  in  physical  training ;  (c)  they  may  he  made  I 
combine  certain  trsthetic  elements  with  physical  trainioiij 
(d)  they  may  be  made  to  include  disciplinary  elcmeolrl 
(c)  the>'  leave  no  room  for  the  evihs  which  always  threstail 
atliletics  and  games;  (/)  they  permit  organization  into  sys-j 
tematically  graduated  exercises  which  may  teadilj' 
adapted  to  the  demands  of  physiological  development  Oi| 
the  [Hirt  of  pupils. 

3og.  Athletics,  dancing,  and  games.  Wliile  rurniall7|| 
organized  and  olficially  administered  physical  training  wj 
struggling  for  a  jilace  in  t.he  work  of  the  secondary  scboolj 
during  the  later  part  of  the  nineteenth  centurj'  there  w«l 
rapidly  developmg  an  extensive  amount  of  informally  org«- 1 
izcd  and  unofficially  directed  pliysi<-al  training  throuj^l 
athletics  and  games  in  connection  wiUi  the  secontlary  M 
.schools.  At  first  opposed  by  many  school  authorities,  lol«|  i^ 
accepted  as  ;i  necessary  evU,  athletics  and  games  have  fir  i^ 
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b€«n  welcomed  at  least  as  desirable  auxiliaries  to  pliygi- 
trflining.  At  present  there  is  evidenee  that  the  stone 
licb  the  builders  rejected  may  become  the  head  of  the 
icr.  One  of  the  immediate  needs  of  physical  training 
'the  secondary'  school  is  the  hanicssing  up  for  effective 
niijg  of  those  forms  of  physical  activity  which  in  ath- 
ics,  dancing,  and  games  so  vitally  liold  the  interest  and 
[ivoke  the  endeavor  of  pupils. 

Properly  organized  and  administered  athletics,  dancing, 
d  games  offer  opportimitics  for  the  development  of  a  pro- 
km  of  physical  training  and  its  coordination  with  other 
rms  of  education  which  no  program  of  formal  gymnastics 
D  hope  to  accomplish.  Reasons  for  this  may  be  seen  from 
e  following  considerations. 

(1)  For    the    normal    secondary-school    pupil    physical 

lining  through  athletics  and  games  pro\'ideB  opportunity 

rmotor  activity  which  meets  every  aim  of  physical  train- 

g  as  such  much  better  tiian  any  form  of  artificial  training. 

le  movements  orf  the  body  in  athletics,  dancing,  and  gamea 

fe  natural  movements  and  have  at  least  a  temporarily 

cfinite  purpose  obvious  to  the  pupil.    In  addition  such 

tercise.s  engage  every  important  organ  and  part  of  the  body 

m  to  a  considerable  extent  they  are  carried  on  in  the  open 

ir  instead  of  in  an  enclosed,  sometimes  unhygienic,  gym- 

Bsium. 

[(2)  Athletics,  dancing,  and  games,  to  a  degree  not  par- 
fcled  by  any  other  school  exercise,  unite  phases  of  pliysieol, 
*»ital,  social,  and  moral  education.  In  the  majority  of 
hool  studies  social  and  moral  principles  are  read  about 
id  talked  about.  In  athletics  and  games  thej*  are  learned 
stough  actual  practice  and  by  nctnal  participation  in  the 
ivities  which  call  for  their  manifestation. 
,3)  In  the  greater  part  of  secondary-school  work  the 
hool  must  develop  interests  and  endeavor.   Athletics  and 
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ftanics  have  developed  among  the  pupils  to  a  certain  degrfe 
spontaneously  and  through  their  native  interests.  Nowliere 
in  tlic  program  of  school  work  do  wc  find  such  a  finn  bass 
of  cstablislied  interest. 

(4)  Physical  training  through  athletics,  dancing,  and 
games  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  estabh'sliment  of  per- 
manent health  and  recreation  interests  and  habits.  It  thus 
Itecomc^  not  merely  a  temporary  expedient  but  an  abiding 
instrument  for  health  and  pleasure. 

(5)  Educators  are  but  beginning  to  recognize  the  ilnpo^ 
tanl  part  held  by  play.  Formal  gymnastics  ignores  its  ioipcn^ 
tancc.  Athletics,  dancing,  and  games  make  play  the  vtij 
hasis  of  their  appeal  and  value. 

(6)  Formal  gymnastics  as  the  principal  means  of  physt- 
cal  training  readily  allows  the  subordination  of  educatioail 
needs  to  administrative  exigencies.  The  organiTJition  d 
physical  training  on  the  basis  of  athletics  and  game:;  forces 
the  subordination  of  administrative  exigencies  to  the  red 
needs  of  physical  training. 

310.  Some  dangers  in  such  organization.  In  the  organizft* 
tion  of  physical  training  on  the  primary  basis  of  athletics 
and  games  certain  dangers  must  be  guarded  against. 

(1)  Properly  organized  and  administered  atltletics  awJ 
games  may  be  made  the  basis  of  very  effective  soda]  and 
moral  education.  Improperly  organized  and  improperly  a*!" 
ministered  tliey  may  become  the  meamt  of  harmful  resuIlJ 
in  social  and  moral  education.  The  prir:e  of  gain  is  alva;^ 
the  piissibility  of  loss.  The  more  effective  an  in-strumenl  u 
when  properly  employed  the  more  dangeromt  it  is  Iikcl>'  Ut 
be  when  misapplied  or  carelessly  used. 

(2)  A  program  of  physical  training  through  athletics  and 
game.';  mnat  be  pi-epared  with  great  care.  For  girls  Jn  pu^ 
ticular  athletics  and  games  in  the  secondary  school  where 
girts  are  in  the  pubescent  or  udolesccut  ulages  must  be 
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rganized  with  atteution  to  Iheir  pliysical  needs  and  eon- 

i  lions. 
(3)  A  program  of  physical  training  based  on  alliltiUcs  and 
games  as  the  primary  element  presupposes  proper  pro- 
vision for  physical  examination  and  care.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  should  be  noted  tliat  physical  training  of  any  kind 
cajinot  be  effective  and  may  be  actually  harmful  unless  an 

fecti\'e  pn>gram  of  health  administration  Ls  established. 
(4)  Attempts  to  liamess  athletics  and  games  to  the  regu- 
lar work  of  the  secondarj*  school  may  easily  result  in  the 
destruction  of  those  sjiontaneous  interests,  enthusiasms,  and 
endeavors  which  have  made  them  such  effecllve  instru- 
ments for  physical  training  {and  for  other  forms  of  educa- 
tion) in  the  past  when  they  were  left  more  or  less  to  the 
control  of  the  pupils.  In  the  organization  of  athletics 
as  an  integral  jmrt  of  the  work  of  the  secondary  school, 
unless  tliuse  spontaneous  interests  of  the  pupils  can  be 
preserved,  there  is  danger  that  many  of  the  advantages  of 
athletics  and  games  as  forms  of  physical  training  may  be 
lost. 

{S)  C'loscly  related  to  the  above  is  the  problem  of  com- 
petitive interscholastic  athletics.  Many  evils  have  un- 
doubtedly developed  around  interscholastic  contests  and 
for  that  reason  considerable  opposition  has  been  raised  to 
their  continuance.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  irter- 
Bcholastic  contests  have  been  the  principal  factor  contribut- 
ing to  the  development  of  sceondary-schoni  athletics.  No 
greater  error  oHild  he  made  than  to  destroy  the  pupils*  inter- 
est and  coiiperatiou  in  physical  training  through  atWetics 
and  games  by  eliminating  interscholastic  contests. 

311.  Military  training  and  physical  training.  The  pres- 
ence or  imminence  of  war  has  always  led  to  the  considera- 
tion of  military  training  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  second- 
school.   The  predominant  purpose  of  military  training 


is  social  and  moral.  Neverthclcwt  it  is  to  some  ea:tent  k- 
lated  to  physical  training  and  i.s  .lomcLimcs  made  a  subsli* 
tule  for  other  forma  of  physical  training.  For  conveuioiee 
it  may  be  considered  in  the  present  connection. 

As  a  principal  or  sole  means  of  physical  training  militu; 
training  is  unsatisfactory  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  it  is 
almost  totally  unsuitable  for  girls;  (3)  except  as  It  includes 
forms  of  physical  triuuing  not  peculiar  to  military  training 
it  is  limited  in  its  scope  for  that  purpose;  (3)  it  cannot  be 
rc<inired  of  all  boys  in  the  secondary  school;  (4)  it  does  not 
capitalize  the  powerful  instincts  and  interests  of  pluy  and 
competition  as  do  athletics  and  games;  (5)  its  primaiy 
and  fundamental  aim  is  not  nliysJcHl,  but  social  and  moral. 
and  tliosc  aims  should  dominate  its  instnietion. 

As  a  subsidiary  means  of  physical  education  and  u  t 
means  of  social-moral  education  military  training  has  legiti- 
mate claims  for  attention  in  the  secondary  school.  Optimis- 
tic belief  In  the  ultimate  brotherhood  of  man  and  coii£deDce 

in  the  ultimate  cHmlnalion  of  militarism  and  war  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  at  present  prejMiration  for  the  social- 
civic  duties  of  life  includes  preparation  for  the  defense  of 
our  lives  and  of  our  institutions.  This  can  never  be  wholly 
intellectual  and  emotional.  It  must  also  involve  the  physi- 
caL  In  military  trmnmg,  therefore,  some  opportum'ty  is 
afforded  for  this  necessary  factor  through  the  combination 
of  .social,  moral,  and  physical  elements  which  must  be  in* 
volved  in  adequate  prei>aration  for  civic  education. 


PttOULEMS  FOR  FURTHER  CONSIDERATION 

].  In  any  afxanAxty  Hchoo)  mnke  im  investigation  of  the  iUnesdeBof  pupib 

and  ubacucuH  iluc  lu  kl1n<ras. 
fi.  In  iiii>'  svconOury  scJiaul  Infcstiiiiatc  tbc  Bt&ount  and  cfaarultf  cf 

filiysirrtl  pKririiw  engiifipci  in  by  pupils  for  «ny  given  peritxl. 
S.  Cntnpnrc  (he  ^/stfiaK  of  pliy»icd  olucatioii  in  Gennan.  BnAliah,  Mid 

AuicrkoD  sBcuDtliu-y  Bchooli. 
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Trace  the  developiU'ent  of  grmoasUcs  Id  the  AmericaQ  secoodary 
»choo]. 

Truce  the  development,  of  utiilctii-s  tn  the  Americnn  secondnry  »choa). 
Truce  the  development  of  mililary  trainiotf  in  tiiu  Amia'iciui  Hccoodary 
school. 

Ttvx  the  development  of  iostructioo  in  physiology  oad  bygieoe  in  the 
American  secondary  »i:Iiuul. 

Anu.l)-Ee  the  ar^iiiTi'Tcits  for  and  agniiut  the  Nepnrnte  and  direct  teaching 
of  sex  hyjjienc  ia  the  public  secondary  school. 

Aoalj'xe  tlip  argun^^nts  fr>r  and  ugainat  military  training  for  boys  in 
the  publif  secondary  school. 

Analyse  the  eviU  of  secondary  achool  ftthlotics.  How  may  they  be 
remedied  ? 
.  &elw.-t  one  group  of  pupils  from  the  highest  quarter  tif  any  seconcldry- 
achool  cIrss  (as  mcftiureii  by  !*chool  gradw)  and  another  grwip  of  pupiJs 
from  the  lowest  qiiartei*  of  the  same  doss.  Comjiore  the  amount  of 
illness  and  abspnce  because  of  illness  in  both  groups. 
2.  Compare  the  grades  niTivcd  by  pupib  who  liivve  engaged  in  athletics 
and  those  received  by  pupila  who  have  engaged  in  no  athletics  in  any 
one  year. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION   OF   SECO\I>ARY   EDUCATION: 
CUBHICCLUMS 

I.   HlHTOHICAI,  AND  COMPARATIVE 

313.  Historical  development  of  curriciUums.  The  Latin 
graniniar  school  of  the  American  colonies,  as  elsewliert. 
provided  a  siiifile  indexible  curriculum  for  all  pupils—* 
narrowly  classical  curriculum  designed  to  prepare  boys  for 
college.  No  departure  from  that  plan  was  made  until  tbf 
time  of  the  academy  witli  ils  introduction  not  only  of 
diflerent  subjects  of  study  but  also  of  differentiated  cur- 
riculums.  Thus  in  the  academy  established  by  FranUm 
pro\*ision  was  made  for  a  Latin  school,  an  English  sdiool. 
and  a  mathematical  school,  to  which  was  added  later  s 
pliilosophicol  school.  Thus  also  we  find  a  Classical  Dcpert- 
nient  and  an  KngUsh  Department  in  the  lliiUipe  Acadecny 
at  Andover  in  1818.  At  least  to  the  extent  of  somewfa&t 
separate  claKslcal  and  English  departments  and  sometiuM 
separate  departments  or  schools  for  boys  and  jnrls,  curricu- 

lum  differentiation  became  common  in  the  academy  at  a 

^^B   relatively  early  date. 

^^"  At  the  Wginning  of  the  high-school  movement  the  lend- 
H  encj'  toward  differentiation  was  manifested  not  by  offering 
W         different  curriculums  in  the  same  school  but  by  establishii? 

I  ^}inwnki-  rrrjhnnk   %   Hiffpr^ftt    g^liP"   of   pupils.     TTlM  « 

I  find  the  secondary-school  system  of  Boston,  which  up  to 

V  1841  had  consisted  of  the  I'ublic  Latin  School  alone.  «■ 

K  larged  by  the  establishment  of  the  Englisli  Classical  (Hig^) 

H  School  in  that  year  and  by  the  establishment  of  the  OW*' 
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igh  Schoo!  to  1826.   A  few  other  cities  followed  this  plan. 

he  high-9cliool  law  of  1827  in  Miissachusetts  tended  to 
thecklhepracticeof  establishing  separate  secondary  schools 
lor  ciifTerenl  groups  of  pupils  and  tended  to  establish  public 
high  schools  in  which  somewhat  differentiated  curricuhims 
Were  provided.  The  practice  of  pro\"iding  separate  curricu- 
lums  or  departments  within  the  same  schoo!  has  been  the 
usual  practice  almost  from  the  hefcinning  of  the  high-school 
movement.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  bases  of  differentiated 
curriculums,  until  well  toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  were  (1)  separate  courses  for  those  going  to  college 
and  tliose  not  going  to  college;  (2)  separate  courses  for  boy.s 
uid  for  girls,  especially  during  the  earlier  period;  and  (3) 
toward  the  close  of  tlie  century  somewhat  differentiated 
courses  for  pupils  preparing  for  varj'ing  forms  of,  higher 
education. 

During  the  laflt  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  num- 

of  factors  combined  to  foster  greater  dilTcreutiation  than 

prex-iously  obtained  in  the  orgnnization  of  curriculums : 

1)    the   increased    i^iifff;r^ntifl(ini]    in    <v>11pgp_^)ttlrriigginn    re- 

[uirements;  (2)  the  increasing  strength  of  demamis  for  the 
ignilionof  newly  developed  subjects  of  study  ;(S)  the  ex- 
tension of  the  patronage  of  the  public  high  schoo!  and  the 
mfluxofiJUpils  with  jJiilerenl interests,  capacities,  and  prob- 
p,blG  future  needs;  (4)  tlie  dptnflTuk  nf  ynfflfinnnl  pHiii-flt-Jnn 
and  practical-arts  education,  especially  an  related  to  man- 
ual, teclinica!,  and  commercial  training;  (5)  increasing  rec- 
ognition of  the  principle  of  "selection."   These  and  other 

actors  as  early  as  1890  caused  such  a  lack  of  uniformity  and 
bo  much  variation  in  secondarj'  education  that  a  committee 
Iras  appointed  by  the  National  Council  of  Education  to 
tender  a  report  on  the  general  svibjcct  of  uniformity  in 
ichool  programs  and  in  requirements  for  admission  to  col- 

Bge.  As  a  consequence  of  the  report  presented  by  that  com- 


miltpt'  in  1891  the  National  l!;ducation  Association  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  continue  the  study  of  the  matter  in 
18ft2.  That  committee  (the  Committee  of  Ten  on  Seconikiy 
School  Studies)  rendered  a  report  in  1893  which  praclifially 
dominated  the  curriculums  of  Amcriran  secondary  cduoi* 
tioQ  for  more  thian  a  decade  and  whose  influence  has  not  >'et 
entirely  ceased.  The  diversity  of  subject  w)iteh  had  deveJ- 
©ix-d  in  the  secondary  school  in  1893  may  l>c  seen  from  the 
fact "  that  the  total  number  of  subjects  taught  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  was  nearly  forty,  thirteen  of  which,  howcrer. 
were  foimd  in  only  a  few  schools." 

313.  Curriculums  Fecommended  by  the  Committee  d 
Ten.  The  most  important  result  of  the  work  of  the  Coiu- 
mittee  of  Ten  was  the  formulation  of  four  curriculums  vludi 
were  recommended  as  models  for  the  work  of  the  secondaiy 
school.  Those  curriculums  were  based  on  the  list  of  sub* 
juctii  *■  wliich  the  Conferences  deal  with  as  proi»er  for  sbc* 
ondary  schools." ' 

They  an:  1.  )un£U££ca. —  Latin,  Girek,  English,  German,  and 
French,  (and  locally  Spanish! :  S.  inatliemalics —  algebra,  gcomtlir. 
and  trigonorniL'try;3.  goQeraLbialucy.  and  the  intensive  study  of 
special  epo<-hs;  4.  natuiiaLimtAry —  including  descriptive  lulrOD- 
Oiny,  iin-t«-<>rii1<»gy,  bolaiiy,  zdolcigy,  pSij-sloIogy,  gcolugy,  and  «U»* 
nology.  most  of  which  sulijecU  msy  be  conveniently  grouped  under 
the  titJe  of  phy&ical  geography :  aad  5.  pl^^sj^juid  chemistry.  Tbe 
Comraittfe  of  Ten  assent  to  this  list,  boLli  lor  wlmt  it  inchidrs  ind 
for  what  it  cxcludeii,  with  some  praetJcul  qualifications  to  be 
lacntioncd. 


On  the  basis  of  this  list  of  subjects  the  committee  sug- 
gested four  cmriculums  —  the  Classical  Course.  theXatin- 

.  Siacutific_£ajirse,  the  M  oiiginJLAnfiliSfi^  Course,  and  the 
'Enjdish_i^iay^e.'  Foracomplete  view  of  the  curriculums  rec- 

■  Rrpari  of  Iks  Commitlee  <m  SKOidary  SchofA  Sludit*,  pp.  30-37  (B» 
Kau  of  Education  iililiun)- 


onimonded  the  rcailer  must  Iw  n-ferred  to  the  rrport  of  tlie 
committee.  Same  onntTcption  of  the  relative  imimrtaiKT  at- 
tached i>y  the  a>tDiuitt(^  txi  the  various  fields  of  study  tnuy 
be  gained  from  the  figures  presented  id  the  following  table: 

TaBI^  CLin.    CnRRlCULlTMS  H^yl■^>MMEXDED    BV   THK  COMMITTEE 

or  Ten  in  ISffS.   Pbucemtages  of  Total  Time  devcjtbd  to 
Subject  Gbocps*  • 


I 


SlltiKt  ffMtpi 

CarricaiiimM 

LaHn-trinlific 
(|Wr  MlU) 

F.«iglw!i   

Foreign  language. , . 

MathciUiitics 

Nntural  ScierH.-e, .    . 

Sociul  Science 

Fiue  ArU 

Vocational  subieclfi, . 
Physical  cducatiuD .  . 

IS. 7.1 
18  73 

I».7fi-IT.50 
11,  M 
12.50-  8.75 

111  ts 
M  is 

13.75-17.50 
M  SO 

U  «5-  7  30 
Niil  •inTiBpalls' 

Not  iiwiifir.-illy 

II!  i5 

:w  is 

13  75-17,50 
it  5U 

U  i3-  7  so 

pnH-iiifii 
proviilfv! 

<i  t5--en  m 
it  iy-ii.50 

17,60 

a  so 

n  50 

*  l.om^iilRl  tniiii  fkpoM  ifftim  CvninilUB  oh  &v-u«itiiiy  ddiatit  Stadia,  (fi,  M— 47  (IIutmiu 
«l  EJucattnn  cdilion). 
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314.  Criticism  of  the  committee's  recominendatioas.  In 
the  light  of  prescBt  knowledge,  theorj*.  and  practice  it  is 
obvious  thai  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  are  open  to  acrtoti.?  criticism.  Without  attempting  a 
complete  analysts  i>f  the  pccommeadations  we  may  note 
the  following  serious  objections:  (1)  the  almost  complete 
failure  to  recognize  the  pructica!  and  vociitional  arts  sub- 
jects; (i)  the  obvious  dorainauce  of  the  col  lege -admis.sion 
fimction;  (3)  the  ditTerentiation  of  curriculums  on  the  basis 
of  predominant  subjects  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the 
activities  of  life  to  which  pupils  will  apply  their  training 
(4)  the  over-empliosis  on  the  study  of  foreign  hmgiia^e  (re-' 
quired  of  all  pupils  and  demanding  from  mure  thuu  one  fifth 
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to  nearly  one  half  of  all  the  time  devoted  to  formal  sdudl 
work);  (ii)  the  failure  to  provide  for  those  pupib  who  miut 
leave  school  before  the  set-on  dary-school  course  can  be  com* 
pletcd;  (OJ  the  relatively  smiill  amount  of  flexibility  afforded; 
(7)  the  failuie  in  other  ways  to  provide  curriculuma  wefl 
suited  to  the  demands  of  individual  diiTerences. 

In  spite  of  all  thfse  defects  1-he  report  of  the  committee 
did  much  to  aid  stocondary  education  in  the  United  Slulcs 
through  the  introduction  of  valuable  standardizing  agencies 
at  a  time  when  they  were  sorely  needed.  Ultimntely,  how- 
e\xr,  the  crurriculunis  proposed  could  not  meet  the  demand* 
erf  secondary  education.  The  theory  and  practice  of  the 
past  deriide  or  more  have  tended  to  correct  the  obvious 
defects  in  the  plans  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Ten. 
The  principles  involved  in  the  present  tendency  toward 
reorganization  in  currieulums  are  l>e3t  considered  analyti- 
cally rather  than  historically  and  descriptively.  They  ore 
considered  in  later  sections  of  this  chapter. 

315.  Suggestions  from  foreign  practice.   In  Chapter  M 
an  attempt  was  made  to  outline  briefly  the  organizatio 
of  curricuhinis  hi  Geramny,  France,  and  England.    Fi 
consideration  is  here  pertinent  only  to  point  out  soinespeciB 
feature*  which  may  be  sugj^estcd  for  American  practice. 

(1)  Secondary  education  in  most  foreign  oountrks  begin* 
at  an  earlier  age  and  stage  than  in  the  United  Stales,  com- 
monly beginning  at  an  age  between  nine  and  twelve  and  at 
a  stage  corresponding  to  a  point  between  the  fifth  and 
seventh  grades  of  tlie  American  school  system.  Difference! 
in  social  organization  and  aims,  in  educational  theory  and 
functions,  in  a  mnititude  of  other  factors,  make  it  dilGcultt 
or  even  dangerous,  to  draw  applications  to  American  prac- 
tice from  practices  In  otlier  countries.  Nevertheless  consid- 
eration of  foreign  practice  suggests*  that  in  the  organization 
of  secondary  education,  and  tlierefore  of  secondary-school 
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jrHculums,  wc  may  safely  consider  at  least  two  gratles  be- 
lie four  grades  now  rommonly  conaiJered. 

(2)  Vocational  and  practical  arts  educatiou  have  devel- 
d  far  more  rapidly  and  successfully  in  some  European 

unlries  than  in  America.   While  it  is  true  that  vocational 

riculuuis  have  developed  in  European  countries  apart 

in  other  forms  of  secondary  education  and  in  separate 

Schools  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  greater  provision  has 

been  made  for  vocational  educatiou  abroad  and  that  we  may 

earn  much  from  their  practice. 

(3)  In  most  foreign  schools  more  work  is  required  of 
supils  than  in  the  Americitii  secondjiry  school.  It  is  not 
mprobabte  that  in  the  organization  of  the  curriculums  more 
Nudy  than  is  required  at  present  could  be  expected. 


n.  FbINCIPLBB  DBTBRMINING  TBB  OrQANIZATION  OF     ^ 

CURBICULUMa 

IVactically  every  factor  and  principle  discussed  lu  tho 
preceding  cliapters  of  this  book  in  some  degree  affects  Lho 
.determination  of  secondary-school  curriculums.    Some  arc 
vitally  involved  that  they  deserve  special  attention  here. 
316.  The  aims  and  functions  of  secondary  education. 
Chapter  X  it  was  pointed  out  that  every  individual  is 
destined  to  participate  in  three  general  forms  of  activity, 
'and  accordingly  that  secondary  education  has  three  funda- 
mental aims.;  (1)  the  social-ci\'ic  aim,  involving  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  individual  as  a  prospective  citizen  and  coOperat' 
ing  member  of  society;  (3)  t!ie  economic- vocational  aim, 
involving  the  preparation  of  the  individual  as  a  prospective 
IvoH^er  and  producer;  and  (3)   the  indivldualistic-avoca- 
Uonal  aim,  hivolving  the  preparation  of  the  individual  for 
Lrticipation  in  those  activities  of  life  which  primarily  con- 
Icem  the  proper  use  of  leisure  and  the  development  of  per* 
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sondity  apart  from  distinctly  constructive  social  ends. 
Since  ever>'  individual  is  »t  onoe  a  citizen,  a  worker,  and  a 
relatively  indejieiideot  personality,  and  since  tiiose  tluw 
phases  oF  his  iictivity  cannot  be  divorced,  it  Follows  that  a 
fundamenhd  principle  in  the  organization  oF  cnrriculumsis 
the  amception  that  each  of  the  three  aims  oientioiied  must 
be  recognized  in  due  proportion  and  that  no  currieuluni 
whicli  ignores  or  minimizes  any  one  of  those  aims  can  be 
acceptable.  Two  facts  should  be  noted,  however,  (a)  it 
cannot  be  assumed  that  studies  in  the  Becondarj'-school  pro- 
gram can  be  distributed  entirely  according  U)  the  tliree  oiois 
suggested;  e.g.,  Knglish  may  well  contribute  to  all  tluw 
aims:  (b)  for  some  groups  of  pupils,  e.g.,  those  pojttpuaiog 
direct  vocational  trainiii«  uutil  the  peritiil  of  higher  educa- 
tion, vocational  education  in  the  seeuudar>'  school  mu^l  be 
conceived  as  indirect  and  propaedeutic. 

It  was  also  puiiiLed  out  in  Cliapler  X  that  secondar>*  edu- 
cation has  certain  "  functions  "  or  general  lines  uf  aclinty 
which  it  must  follow  if  tbe  aims  above  mentioneil  arc  to  be 
attained.  These  funclions  liavc  verj-  imjK>rtant  bearing  on 
the  determination  of  the  curriculums. 

(/)  rAearfjuBfti'ff/ujirfiort  of  secondary  education  demand* 
that  provision  be  made  in  tbe  curriculums  for  media  of 
training  which  involve  fundamental  principles,  skills,  etc., 
and  suggests  tlie  hmitations  of  curricula  wbicb  involve  ooly 
training  for  temporary  present  conditions. 

(S?)  The  inleyratiny  Juiiciitm  of  secondary  education  is  ooe 
of  the  most  important  factors  determiimig  the  establish- 
ment of  essentially  identical  elementa  whicli  sht>uld  form 
a  part  of  everj*  curriculum.  It  is  one  of  the  basic  prluci|>l« 
suggeating  the  presence  of  certain  subjects  (especuU; 
English  and  social  science)  in  every  curriculmn. 

(■i)  The  dijfcrtntwtiiig  function  is  the  basis  on  which  rest 
different  curnculMmb  lyi  tiUSftreut  groups  of  pupds,  vaO'UiK 


dements  entering  into  every  curriculum  tn  meet  the  needs 
of  different  capiicities  ami  nptitiidns  of  diifei-ent  pupils 
engaged  in  that  curriculum,  and  in  general  the  adaptation 

IDf  currieulums  to  individual  differences  among  pupils  and 
the  differentiated  needs  of  society. 
(4)  The  propcndguiic  function  demands  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  certain  forms  of  education  are  necessary  for  the 
suocessfu]  participation  in  other  forms  of  i*ducation  which 
depend  on  them.  Its  special  importance  is  found,  of  course. 
in  connection  with  curriculuras  for  secondnry-BchooI  pupils 
destined  to  continue  their  formal  education  in  higher  insti- 
tutions. 

(5)  The  jtelpxtive function  emphasizes  two  im|>ortant  facts 
eonneclinn  with  the  organization  of  currirulums:  {a)  it 
nggests.  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  should  operate  by 
differentiation  ratlicr  than  by  eliminsition;  (b)  it  demands 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  bases  for  curriculums  vary 
noticeably  in  different  grades  of  the  school.  Thus  Table 
LXVIIl  indicates  that  pupils  destined  to  go  to  some  higher 
ins$tution  after  the  high  school  constitute  one  si.\tl»  of  the 
entire  first -yejir  class,  one  quarter  of  the  second-year  clasa, 
one  third  of  ttie  third-year  class,  and  one  half  of  the  fourth- 

»ycur  class. 
'    (6)  T}ie  diagnosiic  function  demands  recognition  of  the 
fiU't  that  in  the  organization  of  curriculums  an  attempt 
sliould  Ik!  made  to  bring  pupils  into  contact  with  a  relatively 
wide  range  of  subject-matter  to  the  end  that  they  may  more 
i  intelligently  and  more  effectively  determine  their  own  needs, 
interests,  and  capacities.    It  is,  for  instance^  one  reason  for 
■the  introduction  of  "general"  or  "elementary"  sdence  in 
an  early  grade,  and,  possibly,  for  diagnostic  "short-unit" 
, courses  ill  the  junior  high  school. 

317.  Principles  arising   from  pupils'  development    In 
Chapters  I  and  It  an  attempt  was  made  to  analyze  factors 
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involved  in  the  physical  and  psychologiral  development  of 
pupils  and  their  bearing  on  secoiidary  education.  Certain 
deductions  were  drawn,  some  of  which  ha\'c  important 
bearing  on  the  determination  of  secondary-school  curricu- 
lums.  Of  particular  importance  is  Oie  principle  that  the 
development  trf  the  pupil  is  essentially  gradual  _aod  con- 
tinuous without  sudden  and  abrupt  changes  al  any  one 
point  to  justify  mdical  changes  in  the  curriculums.  ThU 
prindpte  stig^^ts  that  in  the  organization  of  curnculumi 
provision  slioiitd  be  made  for  gradual  transition  from 
grade,  with  special  reference  to  the  transition  from  ODC 
di\nsion  of  the  Bystcra  to  another.  In  this  connection  atten- 
tion may  be  called  to  the  following  elements  invoh-ed; 
(1)  provision  for  close  articulation  between  the  last  grades 
of  the  elementary  school  and  the  first  grades  of  the  hi^ 
achoo!  and  Ijetween  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools; 
(4)  provision  for  the  somewhat  grndiml  intjQdiipti^n  of 
"  elective  *'  subjects  and  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  area 
of  variable  elements  in  the  curriculums;  (3)  provision  fof 
the  gradual  introduction  of  "  departmental  'Lsrork;  (4)  pro- 
vision for  the  gradual  introduction  of  new  subjects;  (6) 
provision  for  the  close  correlation  of  subjects. 

A  second  principle  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  develop- 
ment of  pupils  is  that  the  introduction  of  subjects  is  la  s 
ggnendjv^j^lliy related  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  that 
there  is  no  justilication  in  the  theory  which  postulates  thnt 
certain  ages  are  especially  suited  to  different  subjects.  For 
example,  there  ts  no  estahlLshed  justification  for  the  belief 
that  subjects  requiring  a  great  amount  of  memorization 
should  be  introduced  relatively  early  nor  that  subjects  call- 
ing for  logical  reasoning  should  be  delayed  in  their  introduc- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  the  manner  in  which  subjects  are 
presented  is  very  seriously  affected  by  the  stage  of  progress 
of  the  pupils.  The  factors  which  determine  the  appropriate 
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times  for  llie  introduction  of  subject-matter  arc  (a)  the  pre- 
vious experiences  ane]  training  of  the  pupils,  and  (h)  .social 
factors  delermining  llie  use  of  edut-atioQ  afforded.  It  is 
needless  to  say  tLal  tlie  or^'aniKatioD  of  materials  and  the 
inethods  of  teaching  must  vary  widel>'  according  to  the 
grades  in  which  the  subjects  are  introduced. 

3  id.  Principles  arising  from  individual  differences.  In 
Cbapter  III  an  attempt  was  made  to  point  out  the  factors 
involved  in  the  distribution  of  individual  differences  among 
odary-school  pupik.    It  was  there  sliown  that  pupils 

ier  widely  in  native  capacities,  acquired  abilities,  native 
and  acquired  interests,  environmental  conditions,  .ind  prob- 
able future  activities.  Recognition  of  this  factor  is  the  basis 
not  only  of  differentiated  curriculums  but  of  greater  or  leas 
variation  within  the  Hmits  of  any  one  curriculum.  Curric- 
ulum differentiation  Is  determined  primarily  by  the  prob- 
able future  activities  of  pupils,  especially  along  vocational 
lines.  Differentiation  within  any  cuniculuui  must  be  pro- 
vided in  order  to  meet  still  further  the  demands  of  individ- 
ual differences  in  capacities,  interests,  and  aptitudes. 

On  the  principle  that  individual  differences  must  be  met 
as  far  as  may  be  possible  rest  all  the  variable  elements  in  the 
secondary  school  —  curriciJura  "  election,"  subject  "  elec- 
tion,'' promotion  by  subjects  rather  than  by  grades,  pro- 
vision for  educational  diagnosis,  exploration,  etc.. 'pro vision 
for  cducatiooal  guidance  (includiog  vocational,  social, 
tnoral.  and  avocalional  guidance),  provision  for  economy 
of  lime  in  education,  etc. 

31Q.  The  distribution,  and  clflssification  of  pupils.  In 
Chapter  IV  it  was  sliown  that  of  pupils  who  enter  the  first 
grade  of  the  four-year  high  school  at  the  present  time  about 
ione  third  leave  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  grade, 
about  one  half  are  gone  before  the  beginning  of  the  third 
grade,  about  two  thirds  are  gone  before  the  beginning  of  the 
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fourth  yenr,  and  less  than  one  third  are  gradualerl.  Of  those 
pupils  wlio  enter  the  seventh  grade  of  the  elera«itary  school 
little  more  than  one  half  reach  the  first  grade  of  the  high 
snhool,  two  thirds  are  gone  by  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year,  about  three  quarters  have  left  by  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year,  and  few  more  than  one  fifth  are  left  in  the  last 
grade  of  the  high  school.  However  conditions  for  the  reten- 
tion of  pupils  may  be  improved  in  tho  future,  it  must  be 
recognized  thai  the  factor  of  elimination  vitally  alTects  ttiK 
organization  of  curriculum^  in  two  important  rcspectfl:  (ff) 
prirt-ision  must  be  made  by  tlie  orgauizatiim  of  flcxihte 
curriculums.  the  intrmluotiun  of  varied  forms  of  ethjcatinn. 
and  the  proper  administration  of  the  diagnostic  function, 
which  will  encourage  continuance  in  the  secondary  schod 
longer  of  pupils  who  now  leave  school  in  large  aumbers;(i) 
j>rovision  must  be  nuide  for  an  education  as  effective  u 
possible,  as  appropriate  as  pcssihle,  and  as  well  rounded-out 
as  possible  for  pupils  who  must  leave  school  before  the 
completion  of  the  course. 

In  Chapter  IV  also  an  attempt  was  made  to  classify  puiuls 
according  to  their  probable  slay  in  the  secondary  school  and 
according  to  the  character  of  the  future  activities  of  different 
groups.  In  Table  LXVIII  figures  were  presented  showing  for 
the  country  at  large  the  proportions  of  pupils  in  tbe  varioos 
grades  hcioiiging  to  different  groups,  cla.s.'tifiw!  according  to 
their  probable  stay  in  the  school.  If  the  classification  there 
made  be  accepted  it  follows  that  the  followiag  general  gmupe 
of  pupils  must  l)e  considered  in  the  orgauixation  of  sccundniy 
school  cumuoluuis: 


1.  Those  who  will  coolinucr  llieir  educattoii  beyond  the  seconcl- 
ary  sehool  in  some  hightT  in.stitiition.  Tltis  group  is  composed 
of  those  who  will  ciiU-r  ihc  "  hightT"  prof«aions  nnd  whose 
dircf't  vocational  education  will  i^  provided  in  tlic  hif;!uT 
institutions.    Under  exijAting  conilitiona  this  group  cousti- 
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Itilcs  npproKimat4>ly  one  »ixt1i  of  pttpils  in  tlip  first  ^nik-  of 
iho  foiir-yt-ar  high  stIukvI,  ahoiit  one  quarter  of  Ihosr  in  thn 
second  grade,  about  one  third  of  those  in  the  third  prude  and 
about  one  halt  of  those  in  the  fourth  grade.  It  constitutea 
ftbout  one  eleventh  of  those  in  the  seventh  Krade  of  tlie  present 
elonenlury  itchool. 

Thme  wKh  will  romplete  the  seoondaiy  school  roiirse  but 
close  their  formiJ  (Nhicution  at  that  point.  Boys  and  girU 
belonging  to  this  proup  will  or  should  enter  relatively  high 
^atle  ott^'iiptilion.s  ajiil  Mhotild  l>e  provided  preparation  for 
those  occuptitioiis  in  the  secondary  school.  Thfir  slay 
throuRhoiLt  the  full  school  course  permitg  well-«leveloped 
curricuhmis  which  should  be  deiinit«'ly  directed  toward  the 
attainment  of  rather  highly  drvclopeil  knowledge  or  skill 
rdatod  to  some  oceiipation,  a  well  organized  body  of  nsso- 
oatcd  occupational  knowledges  and  skills,  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  a  satisfactory  sex: iai -civic,  and  toward  the  devplo[^ 
melit  of  worthy  means  of  eiijoyij)(C  leisure.  Tliis  ^roiip  is  of 
proportions  in  various  grades  of  the  school  system  appro;xi- 
mat^^'ly  the  .siune  as  were  true  of  the  previous  uroup.  Pupils 
graduate*]  fmni  the  secondary  sehoul  are  aLx>ut  e<:|ual]y 
divided  between  tliose  continuing  and  tliuse  not  cuatinuing 
their  formal  education. 

ThuHe  who  remain  in  school  until  the  close  of  the  derentb 
grade  but  who  leave  school  at  thai  point.  PupJs  belongiivg 
to  thie  group  will  for  the  most  part  eiign^e  in  (M-eufHiUfHi!) 
involving  knowledges  and  skills  ajipntpriale  to  agricultural, 
industrial,  connmercial,  or  domestic  activities.  The  group 
constitutes  (under  pres^^nt  conditions)  approximately  one 
twentieth  of  the  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  of  the  school, 
approximately  one  tenth  of  pupiU  in  the  ninlh  grtule,  about 
one  ^-vunth  of  those  in  the  tenth  grade,  and  about  one  third 
of  those  ui  the  eleventh  graile. 

Those  who  remain  in  srhool  through  the  tenth  grade  but  who 
leave  at  that  point,  Their  occupations  will  be  much  the  aame 
as  tliose  who  leav*-  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  grade.  The 
group  o>n»tiluteJ(  (tinder  present  con<litions)  about  one  tenth 
of  those  in  the  seveuUi  grade,  ulmut  one  fifth  of  those  in  the 
ninth  grade,  and  about  one  third  of  pujiils  in  the  tenth  grade. 
Those  who  at  present  receive  hut  one  year  (or  less)  of  high- 
achool  cducatba.  Pupils  belonging  to  this  group  must  enter 
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<iccupatmrw  in  tli^  firldn  of  asricitltiire,  industry,  cortimcffie, 
or  hyuschold  w(»rk.  I'\>r  tht"  nnwl  p;irl  Ur-.v  iniisL  bv  recruited 
iiilo  the  trsdos  un<i  the  curriculum  organization  must  Tvcogr 
uize  llutt  fact.  The  group  con»titiilcs  aljout  onu  flftli  u(  ttuisu 
who  are  in  the  si-vi-nth  yrmlc.  about  one  fourtli  of  those  in  the 
eighth  grsde.  and  about  uue  third  of  tlio»u  in  the  omUi  grade 
of  the  school, 
6.  Where  tlie  junior-senior  high  scliool  organiEsiioa  is  ia  opcrvi- 
tiou  there  must  be  coiLsidered  in  the  organization  of  miricu- 
lums  the  fact  that  about  two  fifths  of  the  pupils  entering  ike 
seventh  grade  never  proceefl  {under  jireseiit  eonditioua)  u 
far  as  the  ninth  grade.  Curriculums  must  there  be  orf{&nijwd 
for  thf^  purpose  of  retaining  those  pupils  at  least  ihrougliUie 
niTLlh  grade  and  fnr  the  purpose  of  providing  curriculums  as 
effective  as  possible  for  those  who  must  leave  at  the  close  of 
the  junior  liigh  school. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  tlie  distribution  of  puiuls 
among  the  ^oiips  above  mentioned  is  true  for  the  country 
at  large  only  and  will  not  hold  for  individual  communities. 
The  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  different  groups  must 

vary  with  the  character  of  the  community  and  the  second- 
ary-school population.  It  is  obvious  also  tliat  the  conditions 
at  present  obtaining  will  not  remain  constant  but  thai  with 
eacli  improvement  in  the  organization  of  the  school  system 
the  proportions  of  pupils  falling  in  any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned groups  may  be  radically  changed.  ^Tialever  be  the 
conditions  at  any  time,  however,  in  the  organization  of  cur- 
riculums attention  must  be  paid  to  the  expectancy  of  stay 
of  dtiTerent  pupils  in  the  school  and  thdr  probable  later 
activities.  * 

320.  Constant  and  variable  elements.  Certain  subjects  of 
study  are  of  such  universal  value  that  they  may  legitimately 
find  a  place  in  practically  every  curriculum  provided  and 
be  engaged  in  (under  normal  conditions)  by  practlcaDy 
every  pupil  at  appropriate  stages  in  the  course,  witbout 
regard  for  the  special  activities  connected  with  particular 
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occupations.  Such  subjects  may  well  be  organized  in  the 
same  way,  cover  tlie  saiue  lielJ,  and  be  Lauglit  in  tlie  same 
manner  for  all  pupils  in  all  curriculuras.  For  convenience 
such  studies  may  be  tcrrnetl  "  constants." 

Other  subjects  of  study  in  tiie  secondary  school  are  of 
Buch  limited,  contingent,  or  specialized  value  that  they 
should  belong  to  one  of  three  groups  of  studies:  fl)  those] 
found  only  in  certain  succializeH  fiirriet^bimsri'gl  those  foimd 
in  several  or  all  curriculujns  but  with  certain  modifications; 
(3)  those  not  required  of  all  pupils  nor  necessarily  required 
in  any  one  curriculum,  but  open  to  the  f^gg  plprti/^n  by  any  | 
pupil  in  whatever  curriculum  enrolled.    The  entire  group 
may  for  convenience  l»e  termed  "  variables  ";  those  in  group 
(1)  may  be  termed  "  curriculum  si>ecials,"  those  in  group  (2) 
may  be  termed  "  curriculum  modifiablcs,"  and  tliose  in 
group  (3)  may  he  termed  "  free  electives."  On  the  proper^ 
distribution  pf  thf  fv.ti'itia"^''  ^"^  ^levfrfl]  yftriflliles  to  a  ffrcilt 
I   extent  depends  the  stifNvss  of  i;urrieu]'in'   "i-fjanWft^jpn 
Suggestions  concerning  their  proper  distribution  are  pre- 
sented in  foHowing  sections. 

331.  The  determinatioa  of  constants.  Two  somewhat  re- 
lated yet  separate  factors  determine  the  constants  which 
should  enter  into  the  curriculums  of  the  secondary  school. 

(1)  Eundain';ntRl,  nniv^^rsjll.  '""^  ''■'•ffrl  Vidup'"'^'^'''"''*"^ 

i'/.e  some  subjects  of  study.  Thus,  whatever  be  the  .special 
field  of  one's  activities,  certain  elementi;  or  l^JiSugg^use  are 
fundamentally  important.  The  development  of  ability  to 
use  language  (the  mother  tongue)  as  an  instrument  for  think- 
ing and  for  the  expression  and  interpretation  of  thought 
must  be  an  aim  common  to  all  curriculums  and  must  form 
a  part  of  the  cdvication  of  every  Individual.  Likewise  social- 
civic-moral  activities  must  be  engaged  in  by  all  individuals 
and  must,  tlierefore,  be  a  part  of  every  curriculum  in  the 
secondary  school.  \s  a  miutmunt  this  should  include  a  study 
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of  the  liistory  (if  the  Umted  States,  oyita.  some  elemcnUoI 
uuvfruiuc-iit,  literature,  and,  in  the  junior  Iiijili  sdnxil,^ 
cial  andecQpomic  (pQgrai>hy.  In  this  f^roup  also  must  be 
considered  heaUh  education,  together  with  "  general."  qt 
"  dementary  "  science  where  one  primary  basis  of  its  organi- 
sation is  the  inclusion  of  such  common  scientific  knowlfilges 
aa  enter  into  the  activities  of  almost  all  individuals.  Further, 
we  must  consider  as  belonging  to  this  group  of  studies, 
particularly  in  the  junior  high  school,  such  universally  ira- 
f>ortant  elements  of  arithmetic,  penmanship,  spelling,  and 
the  like,  as  should  be  judged  necessary  for  all  and  have  not 
reached  the  proper  stages  of  development  in  the  lower 
grades.  Finally,  we  must  recojfniKC,  wherever  jKissible, 
certain  universal  elements  of  jesthctic  appreciation,  e.g,. 
musical  appreciation  and  literature  in  the  junior  high  school 

A  second  factor  affecting  the  determination  of  constiuils 
is  found  in  tlie  uitegraling  values  attached  to  some  studies, 
especially  to  the  sucial  studies  and  to  the  mother  tongue  and 
its  literature.  Fortunately  for  economy  in  educatittn  subjeds 
of  study  wliich  coulribute  most  to  this  end  are  the  sjtme  as 
some  suggested  by  the  values  suggested  in  the  preceding. 

On  the  basis  of  such  criteria  we  may  suggest  as  coiislantj 
in  the  curriculums  of  the  secondary  school  the  following: 
/(o)  English  throughout  Uie  jimior  and  senior  tiigh  schools: 
(6)  sonic  social  science  in  each  grade  of  the  jimior  and  senior 
liigh  schools;  (c)  healtli  study  throughout  the  junior  high 
school  in  some  form,  physical  training  through  exercise  in 
all  grades  of  the  secondary  school;  ((f)  "general  science" 
in  the  junior  high  school;  musical  appreciation  in  tliv  junior 
high  school.  These  should  be  considered  as  irreducible 
minima  in  the  group  of  constants, 

532.  The  detenninatjoa  of  variables.  Three  important 
factors  must  determine  the  .imount  and  character  of  the 
variables  in  secondary -school  curriculuina. 
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(1)  Individual  differences  among  pupils  in  capacities. 
acquired  abilities,  interests,  and  futures  is  the  primary  factor 
determining  variables  in  s^'condary -school  studies.  To  i^ore 
their  existence  and  the  clinracler  of  their  distribution  is  to 
come  directly  into  conflict  with  nature.  Nevertheless  domi- 
nant differences  only  can  be  considered,  since  the  effective 
and  economical  administration  of  curriculums  demands  that 
a  suflBcieiitly  larRe  group  of  pupils  ha\'ing  somewhat  simi- 
lar capacities,  abiHtiea,  interests,  and  prottable  futures  be 
afforded  to  justify  the  formation  of  classes  for  instruction  in 
any  subject.  Within  the  limits  of  effective  and  economical 
administration  the  number  and  kinds  of  variables  introduced 
into  secoudary-sehool  curriculums  should  be  as  lar^e  and 
diversified  as  possible.  Any  subject  of  study  which  meets  the 
needs  of  a  sufficiently  larpe  number  of  pupils  to  permit 
effective  organization  of  classes  and  which  possesses  educa- 
tional value  is  justified  in  the  secondary  school. 

(3)  The  iliffBrvnti^*'^  n^eds  of  society  demand  thai 
variable  elements  enter  the  curriculums  of  the  secondary 
school.  No  single  group  of  activities  in  life  can  justifiably 
monopolize  the  field  of  secondary  education.  Studies  dealijig 
with  every  important  phase  of  life's  activities  should  be 
represented  in  the  program  of  the  secondary  school  when- 
ever they  can  l:)C  suited  to  the  capacities  of  pupils  and  meet 
real  needs  on  their  part. 

(3)  The  site  of  the  secondfirY  fft'lirml  )^m)  jiyjiil^i.lf  Li^nna 
especially  affect  the  secondary  school  variables.  DifFereii- 
tiated  education  is  directly  conditioned  by  the  number  of 
pupils  involved.  In  nine  tenths  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  country  the  number  of  variables  possible  is  reduced  to 
ft  minimum  by  the  fact  that  the  enrollment  is  too  small  to 
permit  differentiation  and  by  the  fact  that  financial  assets 
are  narrowly  limited. 

3^3-  Ri^^d  versus  flexible  curriculums.  In  the  history  of 
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the  high  school  during  the  past  half-century  there  is  observa- 
ble a  tendency  to  swing  alternately  from  the  one  extreme  oJ 
rigidity  in  curriculum  orgauiziilion  to  the  other  extreme  ct 
almost  entire  flexibility  and  back  again.  During  the  earl; 
days  of  the  higli  school |CurricuIums  were  rather  distinctly 
separated  and  permitted  little  overlapping  or  cross-cutting. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  currieiiluma 
were  rather  loosely  administered  and  iu  sonic  cases  all  hues 
of  curriculum  denian-ation  were  practically  nominal.  With 
the  recent  change  in  the  basis  of  curriculum  differentiation 
from  subject-matter  to  individual  needs  and  post-scholastic 
destinies  there  has  developed  a  tendency  to  organize  rather 
definitely  separated  eurriculums  which  permit  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  overlapping  or  eross-eutting.  The  advan- 
tages of  exclusive  eurriculums  are  readily  seen:  (1)  such  a 
practice  permits  a  much  more  effective  organization  of  the 
work  of  different  eurriculums  and  it3  adaptation  to  special 
ends  which  are  largely  vooational;  (2)  it  permits  a  more 
homogeneous  grouping  of  pupiLs;  (S)  it  permits  the  more 
effective  direction  of  teaching;  (4)  as  a  result  of  those  and 
other  factors  involved  it  permits  tlie  securing  of  better  results 
as  far  as  the  special  features  of  the  different  eurriculums  arc 
concerned.  The  disadvanttlgea  of  exclusive  cyxEuaiiiuffl  arc 
no  less  obvious,  however:  (1)  sucHi  a  practice  cunsiders 
primarily  differentiation  according  to  dominant  interests 
(largely  vocational)  and  neglects  other  elements  of  differ- 
entiation, by  delimiting  the  range  of  subjects  which  may  be 
studied  by  pupils  engaged  in  any  one  currieidum.  thus 
redudng  the  flexibility  of  the  school  work;  (i)  it  tends  lo 
iutruduce  differentiation  where  advantages  are  small  (.some- 
times dangerous)  and  dlsadvantjiges  aj-e  great;  (3)  it  pre- 
supposes a  rather  early  determination  of  life  interests  and 
life  careers;  (4)  it  prejiupposes  that  inlcresls  remain  faiily 
constant;  (5)  in  nine  tenths  of  Uie  siHxmdary  schools  of  the 
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country  tlie  rigid  separation  of  curHculums  is  impractical  if 
not  impossible. 

;U1  tilings  considered  tt  would  appear  to  be  reasonable 
that  cuiriculums  sliould  be  chariicteriged  by  a  relatively — 
high  degree  of  flcsibiJil-y  in  the  earl,v  grades  of  the  secondary 
soliool,  by  a  relatively  high  degree  of  rif^idity  in  the  later 

■  grades,  oud  by  a  gradual  Lransttion  from  the  one  status  to 
the  other.  Such  a  practice  wniUd  recognize  in  the  early 
grades  of  the  secondary  school  (a)  the  desirability  of  a  rela- 

■  lively  wide  range  of  subject-matter  favorable  to  educational 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  piidance  —  themselves  conducive 
to  thepossibility  of  greater  definiteness  in  later  work;  {b}  the 

■  desirability  of  not  anticipating  too  much  the  decision  of 
vocational  or  other  choices;  and  (c)  the  desirability  uf  per- 
mitting as  much  adaptation  to  individual  differences  as  may 
be  practicable.  At  the  same  time  it  would  recognize  in  the 
later  grades  of  the  school  the  desirability  of  definitely  deter- 
mined vocational  work,  the  necessity  for  specialization  and 
concentration  along  definite  lines,  and  definite  propiedeu- 
tic  training  for  those  whose  education  will  continue  beyond 
the  secondary  school.  It  would  further  recognize  that  in 
the  later  grades  of  the  secuudarj'  school,  groups  of  pupils 
may  more  readily  be  classified  and  their  special  needii 
determined. 

I  It  should  be  recognized  that  the  work  of  the  last  three 
grades  of  the  secondary  school  should  represent  rather  clear- 
cut  and  definitely  directed  training  and  in  those  grades  the 
lines  of  curriculum  differentiation  may  be  fairly  distinct. 

»  Before  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  the  present  four- 
year  high  school  the  rigid  demarcation  of  curriculuras  is  un- 
desirable. In  the  first  year  of  the  four-year  liigh  school  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  adaptation,  diagnosis,  and  guidance 
'and  tlie  curricula  should  be  as  flc-\il>le  as  poHsible.  The 
primar>'  fimctioD5  of  the  junior  high  school  (where  the 
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jmiior-acnior  secondary  schools  exist)  prcolncle  any  rigid 
demarcation  of  cmriculuras.  at  least  in  the  earticr  grades, 
It  is  hy  no  means  improbable  that  formally  separated 
^urricuhims  are  entirely  out  of  place,  though  insistence  must 
be  placed  on  the  vridcst  possible  variation  in  subject  otler- 
ings,  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  provision  for  individual 
differences  in  the  first  six  grades  is  for  the  most  part  re- 
stricted to  differentiated  teaching  methods,  that  provision 
for  indi\-idiial  differences  in  the  junior  high  school  should 
involve  differentiated  subject  matter  and  teaching  method, 
and  thai  in  the  senior  hi^h  school  should  be  added  definitely 
differentiated  curriculums.  However,  from  stage  to  stage 
in  the  system  the  transition  should  be  gradual. 

324.  Continuity  end  concentration.  One  of  tltc  most 
common  criticisms  made  by  foreign  observers  of  our  sectiiid- 
ary  education  and  by  our  own  citizens  involves  the  failuie 
tn  ■wnirp  thnrmiphnejit^  and  the  tendency  to  foster-supct 
£ciality.  This  is  an  ever-present  danger  where  an  attempt 
is  made  to  adapt  education  to  individual  differences,  where 
curriculums  are  flexible,  and  variables  constitute  important 
parts  of  curriculums.  It  must  lie  recognized  that  a  system 
of  curriculum  organization  and  administration  whicli  per- 
mits a  scattering  of  units  of  study,  allows  the  pupil  to  study 
a  nmnljer  of  rather  isolated  subjects,  to  begin  several  studies 
without  carrying  any  one  of  them  beyond  the  introductory 
and  elementary  stages,  to  attain  a  smattering  of  many  sub- 
jects with  failure  to  learn  any  one  of  them  thoroughly,  is 
fundamentally  wrong.  To  avoid  such  results  it  is  necessary 
that  Ijpiits  be  set  tn  the  variables  which  are  found  in  any 
student's  program.  One  way  of  accomplishing  this  is  to 
rgtpwwLai^guentinl  or  advanced  work  in  some  specified  field.*. 
A  method  better  adapted  to  the  demands  of  indiWdua] 
differences  is  to  re<tw*w>-JhBt  advancecl  wofk  he  done  in 
some  one  or  more  fields  with  the  selection  of  the  field  of 
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"concentration  **  dependent  on  the  individual  student. 
Thus  a  *■  major  '*  may  be  required  iu  iuiue  one  of  the  fields 
not  considered  "constants"  Jo  the  cui-riculums  —  natural 
science,  mathematics,  foreign  language,  fine  arts,  or  the 
various  fields  of  practical  and  vocational  arts.  At  least  one 
such  major  should  be  required  of  every  "  normal  '*  pupil. 

325.  Required,  preferential,  and  elective  subjects.  Edu- 
cational practice  in  the  pjist  has  coaunonly  (a)  made  the 
comuletioa  of  a  presoriljcd  amount  of  work  of  definitely 
specified  character  Ian  absohite  prcreqiikil.e  for  entrance  to 
the  secondary  school,  and  (6)  made  an  Bl->eniiit.>  prgscrintian— 
frf  (^tThnlTi  pnhj^t-ta  in  the  curriculums  of  the  .secondary 
school.  As  a  result  pupils  in  large  numbers  have  been  re- 
tained in  the  elementary-school  grades  long  after  they  have 
ceased  to  receive  appreciable  benefit  through  the  studies 
there  offered,  after  they  have  passed  far  beyond  the  normal 
age  for  elementary-school  grades,  and  after  they  have 
chronologically,  physiologically,  and  socially  grown  far  be- 
yond the  groups  of  pupils  with  whom  they  are  associated. 
Inevitably  this  leads  to  undesirable  retardation  and  nlti- 
raately  to  elimination  before  they  have  come  into  contact 
with  any  forms  of  education  other  than  those  of  the  ele- 
mentary schoul.  Doubtless  admission  to  the  secondary! 
school  must  always  be  determined  primarily  by  "  peda- 
gogical age,"  Nevertheless,  this  criterion  should  be  supple- 
mented by  other  criteria  of  chronological,  physiological,  and 
social  age,  and  all  pupils  go  mature  chronologically,  physio- 
logically, or  .socially  that  they  may  benefit  more  by  some 
forms  of  seconthiry  education  than  by  the  limited  offerings 
of  elementary  education,  should  be  admitted  to  some  form 
of  secondary  education.  Such  a  practice  necessarily  means 
that  no  single  subject  of  study  of  the  secondary  school  can 
be  considered  absolutely  and  invariably  "  required."  Hence 
"  constants  "  in  the  curriculums  must  be  considered  as 


"  prefert'Tilial  "  rather  than  "  required."  Here  it  is  prob- 
able tlial  same  distinction  must  be  made  between  diploma 
'*  requirements  "  and  curriculum  requirements.  Limitation 
should  not  be  placed  on  the  courses  of  study  which  the 
indinduul  pupils  may  take.  Limitations  involvins  "  re- 
quired "  subjects  must  be  placed  on  requirements  for  a 
diploma.  For  normal  pupils  "  required "  subjects  ait 
appropriate.  For  somewhat  atypical  pupils  the  nbsolate 
requirement  of  specified  subjects  cannot  justly  be  made 
without  the  expectation  of  retardation,  elimination,  iwd 
loss  of  time,  energy,  and  money.  For  the  entire  pupil  group 
of  the  secondary  school  subjects  of  study  whicJi  arc  con- 
sidered of  universal  value  nnist  at  best  be  considered  as 
**  preferential."  For  "  normal  "  pupils  certain  subjects  of 
study  may  well  be  considered  "  required." 

In  some  ways  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  term  "  elective  " 
has  been  applied  to  subjects  of  study  falling  in  the  group 
of  "varinhles"  —  unfortunate  because  the  term  implies 
that  the  selection  of  "  variables  "  can  be  or  should  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  pupils  for  the  most  part.  "  Election  " 
of  subjects  or  of  curricnilums  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  where 
provision  is  not  made  (a)  for  training  in  the  earlier  grades 
which  may  provide  a  basis  for  Intelligent  selection,  and  (fr) 
for  educational  guidance.  A  necessary  accompammcDt  of 
differenliatinn  in  subject  matler  nnd  in  cnrriculums  is  pro- 
vision for  diagnostic  training  iind  educational  guidance. 

326.  Immediate  and  deferred  values.  A  glance  at  tbe 
curriculums  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  discloses 
the  fact  that  they  assume  the  completion  of  the  entire  course 
on  the  part  of  most  pupils  entering  the  school  and  that  tbe 
value  of  the  first-year's  work  Is  largely  dependent  on  later 
study.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  large  pnip^irtJons  of 
pnptls  must  lca\'e  the  secondary  sehotil  after  one,  two,  or 
three  years  of  study  demands  that,  as  far  as  ts  |K»sible, 


UTriculums  should  be  so  organized  as  to  subordinate  de- 
ferred values  to  immediate  values  so  that  the  maximum  of 
benefit  may  be  secured  by  those  who  must  leave  school  early 

nd  at  the  same  time  that  progressively  greater  benefit  may 
accrue  to  those  who  continue.  This  is  in  pari  a  matter  of 
subject  organization  and  teaching  method,  in  part  a  matter 

I  of  curriculum  organization.  The  principle  applied  to  the 
former  factor  suggests  that  in  the  earlier  grades  'Of  the 
secondary  school  subject  be  organized  and  taught  with 
special  reference  to  the  major  and  more  important  elements 
immediately  applicable  to  the  activities  of  life  and  more 
technical,  specialized,  and  refined  elements  postponed  to 

(further  study  in  later  grades.  Applied  to  the  factor  of 
cmriculum  organization  the  principle  suggests  (a)  the  in- 
troduction in  early  grades  of  some  subjects  specifically 
designed  for  immediate  use  by  those  who  wiil  leave  school 
early;  {(i)  the  organization  of  such  courses  as  "general" 
science,  community  eivics,  etc.,  in  the  junior  high  school 
grades  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  providing  values  imme- 
diately avfulable. 


in.  CuRKicuLUM  Organization  based)  on 
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327.  Preliminary  explanation  of  curriculums.    It  is  oh- 
Lvious  that  the  character  of  curriculum  organization  in  the 
SBecondarj'  school  of  any  given  community  must  be  condi- 
tioned by  the  size  of  the  pupil  population,  its  character,  and 
the  resources  of  the  school  and  community,  so  that  it  is 
[impoAsible  to  determine  any  single  curriculum  organization 
which  is  appropriate  in  tola  for  all  secondary  schools.    As 
working  basis  the  curriculum  organization  outlined  below 
[assumes  a  sccondnrj*- school  population  sufficiently  large  and 
iBufficicntiy  diversified  to  make  possible  the  extensive  offer- 
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ing  suggested  and  sufficient  resources  to  allow  the  organiwi- 
tion  and  offering  of  any  form  of  education  for  which  there 
exists  a  reasonable  demand  and  which  the  best  educational 
theory  con  justify.  Hy  a  process  of  elimination  where  neces- 
sary or  desirable  it  is  possible  to  outline  the  curriculum 
organization  of  any  secondary  school  on  the  basis  of  tJie 
plan  suggested. 

The  curriculum  organization  outlined  below  considers 
the  school  work  of  the  six  pradcs  following  sis  grades  of 
clcmcntiuy  education.  For  convenience  the  organization  i« 
outlined  on  the  basis  of  two  three-prade  divisions  which 
would  correspond  to  but  not  necessarily  involve  a  throe- 
grade  junior  high  school  followed  by  a  three-grade  senior 
high  school.  An  examination  of  the  organization  outlined 
will  show  that  relatively  slight  modifications  would  adapt 
the  scheme  to  the  eight-four  system  now  commonly  found, 
provided  the  work  of  the  seventli  aud  eighth  grades  were 
reorganized  as  suggested.  The  latter  reorganization  appean 
desirable  whatever  be  the  form  of  external  adniinistratkHi 
and  divisional  separation. 

In  the  organization  outlined  for  grades  seven,  eight,  and 
nine  formal  separation  of  studies  into  curriculuiiis  is  i»up* 
poscly  avoided  on  the  groimd  that  any  organization  of 
formally  separated  curriculums  tends  seriously  to  endani^er 
flexibility,  to  encourage  premature  specialisation,  and  to 
interfere  seriously  with  the  diagnostic  and  exploring  function 
of  the  eoi'lier  grades.  Failure  to  make  a  fornial  diffcientia- 
tion  into  separate  curriculums  is  far  from  meaning  that 
different  groups  of  pupils  will  not  pursue  differentiated  lines 
of  work.  The  absence  of  curriculum  names  and  clossnficA- 
tions  is  designed  solely  to  ob\*iate  the  tendency  for  pupils  to 
select  speciid  lines  of  work  too  early,  to  coulinuc  in  whatever 
lines  they  may  have  entered  through  inertia,  ignorance,  or 
foUofl'ing  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  lo  prevent  the 
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tendency  of  school  officers  permanently  to  catalog  pupils 
in  any  category  wherein  they  may  once  have  been  placed. 
Formal  cumculum  demarcation  has  no  place  in  the  early 
grades  of  the  junior  high  school  and  for  few  groups  even  in 
the  last  grade.  At  the  most  definitely  separated  curriculums 
should  be  provided  only  in  the  last  grade  of  that  school  and 
for  tho-sc  pupils  only  who  will  clearly  leave  at  the  cud  of 
itbe  junior  liigh  school. 

[  In  the  organization  outlined  certain  studies  are  considered 
■B  constants  to  be  studied  by  all  pupils  of  normal  progress 
wid  as  studies  required  for  the  secondary-school  diploma. 
It  is  to  be  recognized,  however,  that  those  mature  pupils 
who  have  been  admitted  to  the  sevcntJi  grade  without  the 
successful  comj>lelion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  first  six 
grodesniay  be  allowed  to  study  any  combination  of  subjects 
which  their  limited  attainments,  capacities,  and  interests 
may  permit.  Such  pupils  arc  to  be  considered  as  atypiciU, 
destined  in  the  mujorily  of  cases  to  leave  school  before  the 
completion  of  the  second arj- -school  course,  and  entitled  to 
iieeeive  at  best  certificates  of  the  work  which  they  have 
idone  rather  than  the  diploma  of  the  scliool,  unless  later 
work  may  justify  their  readmission  to  full  standing. 

328.  Curriculum  organization  for  the  junior  high  schooL 
Below  are  outlined  two  forms  of  curriculuui  organization 
which  are  suggested  as  [wssible  schemes  for  the  junior  high 
school  —  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine.  Neither,  of  course, 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  necessary  or  even  the  most  de- 
sirable form  of  organization.  The  sole  purpose  in  presenting 
,  the  two  forms  of  organization  is  to  illustrate  possible  ways 
in  which  principles  previously  considered  may  be  applied. 
Form  I  illustrates  a  possible  curriculum  urganiiiation  for 
junior  high  school  where  uo  provision  is  made  for  super- 
vised study  or  combined  recitation-study  periods,  The 
number  of  class  meetings  is  assumed  to  correspond  to  present 
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practice  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  Rrades,  i.e.,  about  thirty 
to  thirty-five  class  meetings  per  week,  the  length  of  each 
period  being  approximately  thirty  minutes. 

Table  CLIV.  Cdhbiculum  Obg-vnizatiok  roE  a.  Junior 
Hion  School:  Form  I 
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wli'i  ivi[l  tmvi:  iH.'lkK>l  at  the  clcue  of  tiin  nliith  finid<%  li  that  cuatM  BppMfi 
jcuti&vd. 
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Form  II  illustrates  a  possible  curriculum  organizjition 
where  provision  is  made  for  corahiiied  rcfitalion-study 
periods.  The  entire  school  day  is  assumed  tg  be  seven  hours 
in  length  —  one  half -hour  each  day  for  assembly,  opening 


exercises,  music,  and  auditorium  work.jineJiRJfJiouc-BtK:!! 
day  frtrlnnph.  and  six  hours  Let  (including  time  for  chaiigiug 
classes)  for  chiss  uicctiugs.  eacli  period  being  one  hour  la 
B  length  (inclusive  nf  time  for  change  of  classes).  The  same 
'  program  may  be  encompassed  in  a  sis-hour  day  where  ejich 
period  is  made  fifty  minutes  in  length.  The  curriculum 
organization  of  Form  I  may  be  adapted  to  that  of  Form  U 
with  a  few  mocUfications  in  the  number  of  periods  assigned 
to  some  studies. 

TabIiS  CLV.    CDRHicrLUM  Oboanizatiow  poh  a  JtnnoR 
HiGU  School:  Fobm  U 
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tbe  not**  Bppemlwi  to  Form  E  (Tshle  CLIVl  apply  litre.    TLe  wme  stiuluw  u 
~  Uiota  in  Piitm  1  ivrc  oiuuit  hetc  Thu  votialiliH  otc  tbe  *utK  hcM  M  toF  totm  L 

329.  Curriculum  organizatioa  of  the  senior  high  school. 
Detailed  analysis  of  the  curriculum  organization  of  the 
senior  high  school  in  grades  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  is  ren- 
dered very  difficult  in  the  abstract  for  a  numlier  of  reasons: 
(a)  the  major  part  of  the  work  of  those  grades  should  con- 
sist of  differentiated  studies  involving  many  variables,  the 
enumeration  of  which  would  be  of  little  worth  for  any 
given  secondarj'  sdiool;  (6)  the  character  of  the  variables 
must  differ  in  ditfercnt  communities,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  Tocationyl  .studies;  (c)  in  the  majority  of  secondary 
schools  complete  offeriuys  arc  ccoiiomiwilly  impossible  and 
selections  must  be  made  riKoroiisly;  ((i!)  iJie  distribution  of 
studies  in  grades  ten  to  twelve  must  be  dependent  to  some 
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extent  on  ihc  distribution  of  studies  in  grades  seven  to  nine 
so  lUat  all  possible  combinations  cannot  be  presented  in  any 
single  and  simple  tabulated  scheme. 

The  general  form  of  curriculura  orRanization  in  the  jrcniof 
high  school  may  be  readily  outlined.  By  the  beginning  o( 
the  tenth  grade  it  should  be  possible  to  group  pupils  for  the 
most  part  into  divisions  according  to  their  dominant  inlcf^ 
csts,  obiHties,  and  destinies,  at  least  in  a  tentative  fashion. 
Cumciilum  differentiation,  with  definite  though  not  exclu- 
sive lines  of  demarcation,  should  be  possible  and  should  be 
determined  according  to  the  dominant  interests,  abilities, 
and  destinies  of  pupils.  A  somewhat  oomprchcn.<iive  organi- 
zation would  then  provide  for  the  curriculum  groupings 
suggested  in  this  list. 

(1)  For  those  entering  business  and  clerical  occupations  — 
tlie  business  and  clerical  curriculums,  including  tlic  follow- 
ing more  or  less  overlapping  curriculums:  (a)  various  forms 
of  office  and  clerical  otsupations  which  emphasize  such 
studies  as  bookkeeping,  stenography  and  typewriting,  corre- 
spondence, circularizing,  filing,  etc.;  (6)  merchandizing, 
selling,  and  store  service;  (c)  any  other  group  of  business  or 
clerical  arts. 

(2)  For  those  entering  industrial  occupations  —  the 
industrial  curriculums,  including  curriculums  preparing 
for  («)  building  trades;  (6)  wood-working  trades;  (c)  metal- 
working  trades;  (d)  machinist  trades;  (e)-(?)  any  other 
industrial  occupations  desirable  and  practicable  according 
to  the  needs  of  pupils  and  society. 

(3)  For  those  entering  agricultural  occupations  ^  agri- 
cultural curriculums,  including  those  involving  preparation 
for  (a)  general  farming;  (&)  animal  husbandry;  (o)  -  (?) 
special  phases  of  agricultural  work  according  to  the  needa 
of  pupils  and  society. 

(4)  For  giHs  entering  domestic  occupations  and  other 
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girls  not  enrolled  in  other  ciirriculums  —  dompstic  ciirricu- 
lums,  including  those  involving  (a)  preparation  for  house- 
keeping and  home-making;  (6)  the  preparation  for  nursing 
as  a  separate  nccui>atioii;  (c)  the  preparation  of  skilled 
workers  in  institutions  calling  for  domestic  and  personal 
service.  Some  parts  of  these  curriculums  may  well  overlap 
industrial  occupations  in  the  textile  and  clothing  trades. 

(5)  For  pupils  entorinn  higher  institutions  —  preparatory 
curriculums  including  those  preparing  (a)  for  the  academic 
college;  (b)  the  technical  or  other  special  college;  (c)  the 
normal  school. 

(6)  For  pupils  whose  future  activities  cannot  yet  be 
determined  with  any  a-ssurancc —  the  general  curriculum. 
In  this  curriculum  the  basis  of  the  selection  of  studies 
should  involve  fundamental  and  diagnostic  forms  of 
education. 

(7)  -  (?)  In  some  of  the  largest  schools  it  is  practicable 
to  establish  other  special  curriculums,  e.g.,  for  music  and 
fine  arts. 

In  all  this  curriculum  organization  it  should  be  recognized 
that  three  "areas"  are  to  be  considered ;  (a)  the  area  of  con- 
stants; (6)  the  area  of  curriculum  restriction;  (i^)  the  area 
of  free  ele*;tion.  The  area  of  constants  includes  that  portion 
of  the  work  of  the  senior  higli-school  work  which  is  to  engage 
the  attention  of  all  pupils  of  regular  .standing.  Here  belongs 
the  study  of  Euglish,  social  science,  and  physical  training. 
The  area  of  curriculum  rest,riction  includes  that  portion  of  the 
work  of  the  senior  high  school  which  provides  for  the  special- 
ized education  appropriate  to  the  various  special  curricu-^ 
lums.  The  area  of  free  election  includes  that  part  of  the 
school  work  which  should  be  left  to  the  unrestricted  choice 
of  the  pupil  whatever  spt'cial  curriculum  may  engage  his 
particulaif  attention,  save  only  in  so  far  as  be  may  not  pos- 
sess qualifications  necessary  successfully   to  pursue  any 
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study.  While  iL  is  difficult  to  determine  definitely  Uie  «xact 
proporliuus  wliich  should  be  allotted  to  these  three  urezui,  it 
may  be  sufiffestcd  thai  approximately  two  fifths  of  the  total 
lime  should  be  devoted  to  constaots  in  the  curriculum  or- 
Ijaiiization,  approximately  two  fifths  to  the  coordinate  stud- 
ies of  some  one  curriculum,  and  approximately  one  fifth  to 
studies  according  to  the  unrestricted  election  of  the  jHipil 
These  last  studies  may  or  may  not  be  elected  within  Uie 
field  of  his  special  curriculum  interest.  Diagramatically 
the  approximate  distribution  of  these  three  areas  may  be 
represented  as  follows. 

FlGDHB  W.      IlXtTBTFATINO  THE  GeNBEAI.  FoRM  OF  CnRBlCtTLCM 

Ohoanizatton  IK  TUB  SENion  HiGH  ScnooL 


O0N8TANT9 


PKCIA 
lilCUL 


PEEK  ELECTION 


P)tt)JHJE.MS  FOR  FURTUER  CONSIDER-VTION 

I,  Analyze  (Ji<.'<'iirrifuluii]  or  tliuliLMt  hv«  fn'tult-"  of  lliv  preiient  elementvl 
kIioc'I.  How  i1o<x  ihc  I'^stiuK  curriculum  L-oiupiirc  with  that  tUKROtHJ 
for  th«  Hrst  twtr  (H'ldr'i  of  tlie  juniiir  biyli  sclioul?  (Cf.  yonrtfrnth  Ynf- 
book  •>/  the  Nuit'H'ol  Hoiklgfor  the  SiaJg  i^  EduCiUioK,  part  I;  SufAUll 
Yearlmok.  [lort  I.) 


CURKICULUMS 


CDl 


Coiuiiler  the  curriculum  urKuuIzalioQ  nf  the  junior  Uiitli,  bcliuol  willi 

rcfereniT  tu  iU  iJi;tgnuAtic  anil  cx|jlorin^  fuii(.-ti>oti. 
3j  Triwcthcinflupm'coffxjncjjertdtai.viian  rrqairemcnUonthccurricuIuiu 

orgiiuiiiiuLiun  (if  tiic  Mcondnrs'  sc'liool. 
4.  Compare  Uie  cuTrlciilurti  orgs-uization  of  higher  axhootM  in  Pnuwo, 

liViiuee.  uicl  th«  Uuitcit  SlKt«!i. 
tf.  'W'hjiljneiLsiiresmn  you  sugf^L  to  prevent  scat[«riiig&tid  supcrlicitijity 

in  AmcricAn  sccoudnry  education? 

6.  What  arc  the  arguments  for  and  tLgain^l  the  ah-solute  prescriptinn  of 
cvrtaiii  !<tui]iefii  in  all  curriculuiiiH  an.i]  fur  nil  iiiijjils? 

7.  For  any  givcu  coiQiaunily  work  out  mi  iiicui  ciitricuJuiii  orgsnixatioa 
for  iin  Berondiiry  schools. 

B.  How  is  curriiTuIiiii]  orfirnnizutioo  oilectcd  by    ladoTS  of  rGtardatiun. 

aoc^eratioD,  andcliuiinationP 
S-  Trail?  the  intlutntv  of  proper  recognition  of  the  factor  of  individual 

differenMs  on  the  ciirrif^ulum  orgimi/.-ititin  of  se^nndary  srlioola. 

10.  Show  tlie  bearing  of  Uieorics  t>f  development  on  [lie  ourrii-ulum  organi- 
mttioD  O'f  tliL'  secondary  seliool- 

11.  Analyie  the  iulluencc  of  .social  factors  on  the  curriculuin  organisatlim 
of  the  serondji.r7  oclioiil, 

l-L  Cocnpurc  luid  crilicbc  the  curriculum  organization  of  three  actual 
drcondiiry  schools  one  in  an  njtrifult urd  community,  one  in  an  Ja- 
dustriol  city,  aud  oii«  in  n  res^ideiitiul  uly. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  SECONDABY  EDDCATIOX 

I.  Some  Phases  of  External  Organization 

330.  The  place  of  the  secoadajy  school.  For  tlie  individ- 
ual education  is  a  unitary  and  continuous  process  wliich 
predicates  no  separate  stages  of  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education  except  in  the  most  general  senses.  Fvr  this 
reason  a  system  of  education  which  proceeded  gradually 
and  without  points  of  ahnipt  transition  would  be  the  ideal. 
In  such  a  system  secondary  education  could  be  considered 
merely  an  indistinctly  defined  division  which  developed 
gradually  out  of  an  indistinctly  defined  elementary  edu- 
cation and  merged  gradually  into  an  indistLnctly  defined 
higher  education.  However,  where  children  must  be  edu- 
cated in  groups  the  exigencies  of  school  economy  and  effi- 
cient administration  necessitate  the  organization  of  the 
school  system  into  dix'isioDs  which  externally  at  least  are 
more  or  less  separate.  Thus  for  yoimger  pupils  in  the  lower 
grades  a  large  number  of  buildings  must  be  provided,  so 
situated  as  to  minimize  the  distance  to  be  tra\"eled:  for 
older  pupils  fewer  buildings  are  required  and  distance  is  a 
matter  of  less  importance.  For  younger  pupils  studies  are 
relatively  uniform:  for  older  pupils  differentiated  education 
must  be  provided.  For  younger  pupils  the  single  teacher 
plan  is  possible  and  appropriate:  for  older  pupils  specialists 
in  various  fields  are  necessary  and  appropriate.  These  and 
numerous  other  factors  .sooner  or  later  in  the  school  system 
necessitate  changes  in  educational  procedure  which  require 


ftpcf'in.t  forms  of  school  organization  and  result  in  adminis- 
tnilion  divisions. 

If  it  be  recognized  tlint  the  exigencies  of  oi^anization  and 
administration  necessitate  tlie  division  of  the  school  system 
into  two  or  more  dci>artracntB,  the  problem  at  onoe  prwcnLs 
itself  —  At  what  point  or  points  should  the  division  or  diii- 
sions  come?  In  Chapter  VII  were  adduced  certain  consid- 
erations siiggesling  that  our  present  organization  is  faulty 
in  many  rcsjKHiLs  and  Lli.it  a  better  scheme  would  be  as 
follows;  elementary  schools  for  children  of  ages  approxi- 
niately  six  to  twelve  (grades  one  to  sis)  and  secondary 
schools  for  pupils  of  ages  thirteen  to  eightcMin  (grades  scvoi 
to  twelve),  with  an  organization  such  as  to  prnviile  junior 
high  schools  for  pupils  of  ages  approximately  thirteen  to 
fifteen  (grades  seven  to  nine)  and  senior  high  schools  for  pu- 
pils of  ages  approximately  siKtcen  to  eighteen  (grades  ten 
to  twelve).  Some  of  the  more  important  considerations  in- 
volved may  be  summarized  briefly  here. 

(1)  Pupils  in  grades  one  to  sis  are  predominantly  imma- 
ture physiologically:  in  grades  ten  to  twelve  they  an?  pre- 
dominantly mature:  in  grades  seven  to  nine  they  are  in 
a  trfinsilional  stage  as  far  us  the  factor  of  puberty  is  con- 
cerned. At  the  age  of  twelve  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
plipils  are  posl-puljescent:  at  the  age  of  sixteen  more  than 
four  fifths  of  the  pupils  are  post-pubeseeut;  ages  thirteen 
to  fifteen  are  markedly  transiLioual  ages  as  far  aa  puberty 
is  concerned,' 

(2)  Klimination  docs  not  begin  to  manifest  its  influence 
strongly  until  about  the  age  of  fourteen  —  the  close  of  the 
compulsory  attendance  period  in  most  States.  In  the  school 
it  l>econies  noticeable  by  the  be^miing  of  the  sixth  grade 
and  is  al  present  very  strong  in  grades  .seven,  eight,  and 
nine.  It  is  important  tliat  some  of  the  phases  of  sccoudarj' 

^  Cf.  chapt«n  i  and  a. 
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educalion  he  operative  l>cfore  the  maiority  of  pnpiU  leave 
school.'  It  is  also  important  that  the  broader  ticJd  of  sec- 
ondary educfltifin  should  have  an  opportunity  to  exert  it<» 
influence  on  the  retention  of  pupils. 

(3)  Individual  differences  are  manifest  in  all  stafres  of 
edueatioD.  They  become  greater  and  increasingly  impor- 
tant as  pupils  progress  through  the  jrrades.  WTiile  there  is 
no  single  point  at  which  one  may  say  that  they  demand 
special  attention,  it  is  probable  that  special  consideration 
should  be  given  thnt  factor  and  s]>eciai  provision  should  be 
made  as  ejirly  as  tlie  seventh  grade.  Certain  it  is  that  such 
provision  is  now  delayed  too  long.  It  is  to  be  noted  thai 
effective  provision  for  individual  differences  cannot  be  made 
unless  fairly  large  total  groups  of  pupils  are  involved. 
Provision  for  individual  differences  to  the  extent  demanded 
by  secondary  education  cannot  be  made  effective  in  the 
ordinary  elementary  schools. 

(4)  Before  the  pupil  enters  on  rather  specialized  education 
in  the  later  grades  of  the  system  he  should  have  sonic  oppor- 
tunity to  try  out  and  test  his  cnpacilies  and  interests.  Pro- 
vision for  such  diagnastic  cHucatton  becomeji  au  important 
function  of  tJic  junior  high  school,  leaving  the  major  pari 
of  spedalized  education  to  the  senior  high  school  or,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  college  and  university. 

(j)  The  junior  high  school  also  provides  for  a  possible 
somewhat  rounded  out  education  for  thtjse  pupils  who  must 
leave  school  at  an  early  date. 

((J)  Of  the  various  forms  of  organization  in  the  second- 
ary school  llie  "  three-three  plan  "  appears  most  desirable. 
Its  most  serious  competitor  is  the  "two-four  plan."  The 
latter  plan  is  objectionable  for  several  reasons,  (a)  It  fos- 
ters the  perpetuation  of  many  evils  which  ha\'e  grown  up 
around  the  present  organization.  It  is  improbable  thai 
'  Cf.  chapter  iv. 


utiilcsirnble  mettiodii  of  teaching  and  of  organization  wbirli 
!iave  developed  in  «)nnecLiuu  with  our  |>reseiit  first-year 
work  m  the  high  scLoul  can  be  remedied  as  long  as  tlic  ex- 
istioK  organization  of  Ihelugh  school  is  retained.  (6)  The 
break  which  is  now  in  evidence  between  the  eighth  and 
ninth  grudet!  corresponds  ID  Umewiibthe  dose  of  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  period.  The  "  three-three  "  plan  "  strad- 
dles" that  critical  point  to  some  extent  and  thus  distrib- 
utes ehniinating  factors. ..  (c)  The  "  two-four  "  plan  does  not 
correspond  well  with  the  factor  of  development  at  puberty. 

One  great  danger  threatens  the  success  of  the  "  six'thrre- 
Ibree"  plan  —  that  through  the  organization  of  three  de- 
portments in  the  school  system  education  may  lose  unity 
and  continuity.  Throughout  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
administration  should  always  conform  as  far  as  possible 
to  educational  demands  nttlicr  than  require  that  educa- 
tional demands  be  subordinated  to  administration.  This 
means  that  in  the  division  of  the  system  into  three  depart- 
ments the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  breaks 
in  the  education  of  the  pupils. 

Particularly  imiwrtant  in  this  connection  are  problems 
of  articulation  between  the  elementary  school  and  the 
iunior  high  school  and  between  the  junior  high  school  and 
the  senior  high  school.  It  is  imperative  Uiat  the  work  of  the 
seventh  grade  be  carefully  articulated  with  the  work  of  the 
sixth  grade.  Promotion  from  the  elementary  scliool  to  the 
junior  hif^'li  school  should  be  based  primarily  on  pedagogical 
projiress,  i.e.,  the  accomplishment  of  tlie  work  of  the  first 
six  grades.  This  should  be  supplemented,  however,  by  ntten- 
iinn  to  other  measures  of  niatiuily,  e.g..  cfaronolof^cal  age^ 
psychological  age,  physiological  age,  and  social  age.  Re- 
gardless of  pedagogical  achievement  a  pupil  so  mature 
(mentally,  physiologically,  chronolof^cally,  or  socially)  that 
he  can  secure  greater  benefit  from  some  phases  of  the  junior 
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high  school  work  thnn  froin  continuance  in  the  ekmcnlary 
scliool,  should  be  i>romoleil  arbitrarily  to  tlic  jiiiiior  high 
school.  In  general  the  same  principle  should  be  observed 
in  pmtTintiou  to  the  senior  high  school. 

It  has  been  suggested  at  times  that  the  character  of  the 
junior  high  school  work  should  be  determined  by  the  needs 
of  those  who  will  not  go  to  the  senior  high  school.  Any  sitch 
conception  is  totally  unjustified.  The  junior  high  school 
ahotild  certainly  pro%'ide  an  effective  education  for  pupils 
who  will  not  enter  the  senior  high  school.  This  cannot 
mean,  however,  thai  its  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
those  who  will  continue  their  education  can  be  neglected. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  constant  danger  that  the  work 
of  the  junior  higli  school  may  be  detcrmiDed  by  the  demands 
of  the  senior  high  school.  Imijortant  though  the  m^eds  of 
those  who  are  to  enter  the  upper  school  may  be,  they  can- 
not cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  needs  of  those  who  must 
leave  at  the  close  of  the  junior  high  school.  The  character 
of  the  work  of  the  .lenior  high  school  must  be  determined  by 
the  capacities,  attainmejits.  and  needs  of  the  pupils  who 
come  from  the  junior  high  school.  The  senior  high  school 
must  not  dominate  the  work  of  the  junior  high  school. 

One  of  the  weakest  links  in  the  system  of  education  in 
America  is  the  continuation  school.  In  many  communities 
no  form  of  continuation  education  is  provided  at  all.  In 
communilies  which  do  make  some  pro^-iHion  for  svich  edu- 
cation it  is  largely  confined  to  "  evening  scIkkiI  "  work.  In 
many  communiliea  which  provide  evening  schoi^la  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  is  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  scarcely  de- 
serves the  name  education.  In  1914-15  couuaunities  of 
over  5000  population  reported  nearly  700.000  pupils  en- 
rolled in  evening  schools.  ■■  Probably  less  than  500,000  pupils 

1  RejxiTt  qf  At  Vnilal  Stata  Commwumer  p/  Eiuoalion  (I9IS).  vol.  n. 
pp.93«-9a. 
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actually  attended  evening  schools  for  any  appreciable  period 
in  that  year.  Comparufl  with  the  number  of  boys  and  girls 
of  ages  appropriate  for  continuation  education  and  not 
enrolled  in  the  regular  day  schools  that  number  is  inag- 
nificanl.  Since  atti-ndanrc  at  school  up  to  the  age  of  about 
fourteen  is  almost  univeradly  compulsory  in  the  country, 
it  is  dear  that  llie  greater  part  of  coiitiiiuatiou  education 
(lOiciipt  for  foreigners)  must  he  of  secondary  character.  In 
this  country  we  have  scarcely  l>egun  to  recognize  llic  impor- 
tance of  continuation  education  for  those  pupils  who  leave 
scliool  early.  In  theT^rganiiiation  of  the  school  sj'stem 
definite  and  adequate  provision  must  be  n^ade  for  the  articu- 
lation of  the  junior  high  school  in  particular  with  forms  of 
continuation  education. 

331.  Comprehensive  versus  special-type  secondary 
schools.  The  develop uient  of  speciahzed  curriculums  for 
various  groups  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  school  has  created 
Uiis  important  problem  in  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  seconrlary  education  —  should  secondarj*  education 
be  provide*!  through  comprehensrve  or  composite  schools  in 
which  all  phases  of  the  work  are  included  in  one  unified 
scheme  of  organization  and  admitiistratioii.  or  should  it  be 
provided  tlipough  several  speeial-tyjte  si-«wndapy  scliools. 
each  restricted  to  a  single  curriculum  or  relatetl  gmup  of 
curriculumar'  Within  recent  years  there  has  Inicn  numifest 
a  growing  tendency  in  large  cities  to  establish  a  series  of 
special-type  high  schools,  e.g.,  commercial  high  ili^tiools, 
teclmical  high  schools,  industrial  schools,  practical -arts 
high  sdiools,  and  the  like.  '-With  the  development  of  the 
junior  high  school  there  has  even  l>een  a  tendency  in  some 
cities  to  establish  spectbl-type  junior  liigli  schools.  In 
Chapter  XX  the  position  wn.s  taken  Uiat  the  orgnni^atinii 
of  clearly  (iifferentiatod  curricuhims  is  out  of  place  in  the 
junior  high  school,  cxc^it  [lossihiy  fur  s|>ecial  groups  of  pupils 


who  must  leave  school  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  grade.  If 
this  contention  he  aotuitl,  it  follows  that  spccial-ty])e  junior 
high  schools  cannot  be  justified.  The  problem  reduces  it- 
self, therefore,  to  the  [treseiil  foiir-^ade  high  school  or  the 
senior  high  school  of  tho  reorpanized  system. 

First  to  he  considered  is  the  possibility  of  special-type 
high  schools.  In  considerinji  problems  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  America  no  error  is  more  common  than  that  of 
assuming  the  large  secondary  school  in  a  pojiulous  com- 
munity as  typical.  The  census  of  1910  showed  that  tlierc 
were  296  cities  in  the  country  having  each  a  population  of 
45,000  or  over,  distributed  as  followa:  117  cities  having  a 
population  of  from  25,000  to  50,000;  59  cities  having  a  popu- 
lation each  of  from  50,000  to  100,000;  49  cities  having  each 
u  [lopulation  of  from  IfW.OOO  to  500.000  (the  estimate  for 
1915  indicates  31);  5  cities  ^la^^ngeach  a  population  of  from 
500,000  to  !, 000,000  (the  estimate  for  1015  indicates  6);  and 
3  cities  having  each  a  population  of  over  1,000,000.  Cer- 
tainly cities  having  a  population  of  less  than  S-I/MM)  cannot 
consider  the  establishment  of  more  than  one  high  school  of 
the  present  type  or  more  than  one  senior  high  school,  and 
few  cities  of  less  than  50,000  population  can  economically 
establish  more  than  one  sucii  high  schfjol.  One  hundred 
cities  would  probably  bo  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  number  of 
communities  which  might  be  able  to  establish  systems  of 
special-type  high  schools.  Even  then  many  of  those  cities 
could  not  establish  more  than  two  high  schools.  Any  com- 
plete system  of  special-type  high  schools  is  an  impossibility 
in  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country.  For 
the  country  at  large  the  only  po.ssihilily  of  a  thorough -going 
^stem  of  special  type  high  aehonls  would  be  found  Ln  the 
total  abandfinraent  of  local  cnmmnnity  schools  and  the 
development  of  a  system  of  regional  high  school.").  The  most 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  special-type  high  schools  would 


scarcely  recommend  sucK  a  procedure.  If  furtker  evid«uce 
is  wanted,  it  should  be  supplied  by  tlie  figures  preseuted  ia 
Table  XLIX.  Those  figures  indicate  that  nearly  eleven- 
twelfths  of  all  the  public  high  schools  in  the  country  ar« 
located  in  communities  of  less  than  eight  thousand  popula- 
tion each,  those  high  schools  having  on  the  average  from 
sixty  to  sL-rty-five  pupils  each. 

The  problem  under  consideration  is  thus  limited  to  a  few 
very  large  cities.  It,  therefore,  remains  to  consider  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  comprehensive  oi 
compfwite  high  schools  and  special-type  high  schoola  in 
vcrj"  populous  communities.  Among  the  principal  advan- 
tages claimed  for  the  special-type  high  school  are  the  follow- 
ing: (a)  tlie  work  of  each  school  may  be  definitely  directed 
along  specialized  lines;  (6)  more  homogeneous  groupings  of 
pupils  are  possihle ;  (c)  various  phases  of  the  school  work  maj- 
be  coordinated  and  concentrated  on  definite  ends;  (d)  by 
bringing  together  all  puj^ils  engaged  in  one  group  of  related 
curriculums  more  effective  use  of  the  sdiool  plant  and  the 
teaching  force;  C«)  where  vocational  education  is  involved  a 
Iiiglier  degree  of  vocational  interest  may  be  developed  in  the 
»l>ecial-type  vocational  school ;  (/)  many  matters  such  as  the 
arrangement  of  the  daily  program,  the  assignment  of  rooms, 
and  other  elements  of  school  machinery,  may  be  more 
readily  and  more  effectively  administered  in  tbe  special* 
type  school;  (p)  in  schools  limited  to  si>ecial  forms  of  educa- 
tion the  school  plant  may  be  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
special  curriciduras,  especially  where  practical  art.s  and  vo- 
cational work  require  specially  constructed  rooms,  special 
apparatus,  and  special  organization;  (A)  by  concentratiog 
all  special  curriculum  work  in  special  schools  such  education 
is  made  more  economical. 

Among  the  principal  ohjections  to  special-type  second«r>* 
schools  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  (1)  They  tend 
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toward  a  danperoiis  overemplinsis  on  those  special  pliascs  of 
education  which  form  the  basis  of  the  speciiil  schools  and 
toward  the  subordination  of  uiins  and  Fitnctions  not  limited 
to  special  ciirriculiiins.  (2}  Tht-y  tend  t«  diminisli  the  inte- 
grating function  of  secondary  education  by  the  separation  of 
various  social  and  vocational  groups.  In  the  past  the  social 
factor  involved  in  the  establishment  of  special-type  schools 
has  operated  commonly  to  interfere  seriously  with  the 
proper  development  of  vocational  education  as  vmH  as  with 
other  forms  of  secondary  education.  (3)  The  establishment 
of  special-type  schools  commonly  leads  to  a  reduction  in 
the  flexibility  of  programs  and  curriculums  by  lessening  the 
range  of  variables  in  each  school  and  by  separating  curricu- 
lums  so  that  even  the  necessary  and  desirable  amount  of 
cross-cutting  becomes  impossible.  (4)  ITie  effective  a<Imin- 
istrntion  of  a  system  of  special-type  schools  presupposes  that 
real  educational  or  vocational  preferences  determine  the 
choice  of  schools  by  pupils  or  for  pupils.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  other  factors  affect  the  choice  of -school,  some  of  which 
arc  quite  irrelevant  and  may  be  antagonistic  to  real  educa- 
tional or  vocational  needs.  Thus  many  pupils  choose  the 
high  school  which  is  nearest  their  homes,  others  the  school 
to  which  their  frien^ls  have  gone  or  are  going,  others  the 
school  providing  social  attractions  or  having  successful  ath- 
letic teams.  Hence  in  many  eases  the  vcr>'  purpose  of  the 
special-type  high  school  is  defeated  by  factors  not  readily 
controlled  by  school  authorities,  (5)  Once  such  a  choice  of 
school  is  made,  transfer  to  another  school  is  relatively  un- 
common, however  ill-adapted  the  work  of  the  school  chosen 
is  to  the  capacities  or  interests  of  the  pupil.  No  system  of 
educational  organization  and  administration  can  prevent  a 
certain  loss  of  time  and  energj'  when  mistakes  are  made  in 
the  choice  of  educational  offerings.  However,  where  transfer 
from  curriculum  to  curriculum  is  made  difficult,  as  Jn  tlie 
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special-tyi>e  school  organization,  the  correrlion  of  original 
misliikc-s  is  rendered  dilHcuit.  (d)  I'nder  a  spe<'ial-ly|»e  liigli 
school  organization  it  is  assumed  that  dominant  inlewstaand 
aptitudes  may  be  determined  at  an  early  age  and  that  tli«y 
remain  essentially  eonstant.  Both  assumptions  are  contmrj- 
to  fact.  With  the  estiiblisliment  of  u  junior  high  school  pro- 
viding opimrtutiiiies  for  dingnostic  education  and  wiUi  an 
effective  plan  of  cdiicitiona!  cuidnnee  in  operation,  the  xitua- 
tion  may  \ip  improved.  However,  oducsitionnl  pro/^osiscan 
never  be  jwrfect  and  for  that  rcusuii  ik^xibility  in  secondary- 
school  orgaiiization  and  administration  is  imperative.  (7)  It 
is  an  axiom  of  educutinn  that  attendance  at  school,  cs- 
l»ccially  where  legid  mandate  is  not  operative,  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  lU'ceasibility  of  sclinols.  The  maintenance  of 
sfwrinl-type  high  schools  necessarily  increases  the  distance 
to  l>c  traveled  by  many  pupils.  Tins  means  much  time  lost 
■n  traNfcl,  much  exi>ense  for  tlmt  travel,  and  a  ijccrease  in  the 
attracting  power  of  the  high  school.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  noted  also  that  the  interest  of  parents,  of  the  pupiU, 
and  of  the  community  in  the  school  is  lessened  where  schools 
are  at  a  distance  from  the  homes.  (8)  The  economy  claimed 
for  spccial-typr  high  schools  is  by  no  means  established. 
Granted  that  the  expense  of  operating  such  schools  is  eco- 
nomical as  far  as  the  hcIkkiI  budget  is  concerned,  there  still 
remains  the  problem  of  expense  to  the  pupils.  On  the 
a.4<iumption  of  two  hundred  days  in  the  school  year  and  8 
traveling  exiiense  of  ten  cents  each  day  per  pupil,  the  wwl  to 
parents  per  year  per  pupil  becomes  twenty  dollars'^ a 
sizable  fee  for  education  in  a  free  public  school.  If  fi\'c  hun- 
dred pupils  are  compelled  to  incur  such  expense  ljecau.se  of 
the  distance  of  the  special-type  schools  the  total  added  aist 
of  education  for  that  group  becomes  ten  thousand  doUiirs. 
The  figures  are.  of  course,  merely  illustrative,  but  Ihcy  .sug- 
gest ike  possibility  that  the  economy  of  special-type  schools 


sometimes  at  the  e:cpcnse  of  pupils  attending ^ —  a  situation 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  conception  of  public  education 
in  America. 

On  the  whole  it  appears:  (a)  that  spet-ial-type  junior  high 
schools  are  unjuslifiablc;  (i)  llial  spctial-type  four-grade 
■high  schools  or  senior  high  schools  are  practicable  in  a  very 
Jew  large  cities  only;  (c)  that  tlie  comprehensive  or  composite 
or  cons(»li<latecl  high  schiKiI  should  be  the  standard  type  even 
in  the  largest  cities.  The  problem  is  closely  related  in  all 
cases  to  the  problem  of  the  organization  of  vocational  edu- 
cation considered  in  the  following  section. 

In  cities  where  two  or  wore  liigU  schools  are  maintained 
it  is  nut  always  possible  to  provide  all  curriculums  in  alt 
Bcliools,  in  ss  much  ss  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  some 
curriculnuis  is  so  small  as  to  render  uneconomical  separate 
groups  in  each  high  school.  Here  the  lesser  of  two  evils  muat 
be  clmsen  and  certain  curriculums  may  lie  organized  in  one 
school  only  with  provision  for  the  attendance  at  that  school 
tof  pupils  from  other  districts  who  should  be  enrolled  in  those 
curriculums.  The  comprehensive  or  composite  high  school, 
however,  should  remam  the  standard  type. 
I  A  somewhat  analogous  problem  is  involved  in  small 
country  high  schools.  All  desirable  curriculums  ciinnot  be 
offered  in  every  small  high  school.  Effective  organization 
would  suggest  that  certain  curriculums  he  offered  in  selected 
schools  only  and  that  provision  be  made  for  the  admission 
to  these  schools  of  pupils  from  nearby  communities  whose 
needs    require    such    specialized    curriculums.     The    dis- 

Vautages  of  such  a  policy  are  obvious.  It  requires  but 
observation  of  rural  conditions,  however,  to  realize 
that  the  majority  of  such  objections  arise  from  the  necessary 
limitations  of  high-school  education  in  sparsely  settled 
districts  under  any  form  of  educational  organisation  and 
administration. 
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It  must  be  reoognized  that  in  the  past  sperinl  ciirriculuras 
liave  not  been  well  orgiinizpd  and  administered  in  many 
comprehensive  or  composite  high  schools.  The  development 
of  special-type  high  sc-hools  has  been  due  in  part  to  this  fact. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  past  and  the  present 
arc  but  parts  of  a  period  of  reorganization  and  experimenta- 
tion in  the  field  of  vocational  education.  Even  in  special- 
ized I'oeational  .<rhools  education  to  date  has  been  far  from 
satisfactory.  It  sliould  be  noted  sI.to  that  the  easiest  path 
to  reform  in  any  special  field  of  education  is  always  through 
the  isolation  of  that  field  and  concentration  on  it.  Imme- 
diate benefits,  however,  arc  not  always  ultimate  gains  and 
the  shortest  way  through  to  a  isinglc  goal  is  not  always  the 
best.  No  important  reorganization  can  become  cffccti\-e  in 
a  day.  The  adjustment  of  modem  education  must  take  time 
and  we  shall  be  fortunate  if  important  modifications  in  the 
school  system  become  effective  within  a  school  generation. 
Nevcrtlieless  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  efFeetive  oper»- 
lion  of  the  comprcliensivc  or  composite  high  school  cannot 
matenalize  until  (n)  the  various  special  curriculums  within 
such  a  school  are  considered  as  entitled  to  equal  opportunity 
and  (6)  each  curriculum  or  group  of  related  curriculums  is 
organized  and  administered  so  as  to  make  it  effectix-e  and 
mfiintiLin  its  integrity.  As  long  as  our  present  system  of 
curriculum  organization  and  administration  is  maintained 
much  of  the  cA'ccti^-encss  of  secondarj*  education  will  lie 
jeopardized.  The  efficiency  of  the  comprehensive  or  com- 
posite high  school  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the  proper 
organization  and  administration  of  its  curriculums. 

332.  Organization  of  vocational  secondary  education. 
Within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  educational  sociology 
has  recognized  the  legitimacy  and  importance  of  the  voca- 
tional-economicaimof  secondary  education.  However,  agree- 
ment as  to  its  legitimacy  and  iniportoncc  has  been  far  more 


genrral  than  nfjre^iw>nt  as  to  its  organization  and  adminis- 
Iral-ion.    Here  thrco  major  problems  call  for  consideration. 
(I)  The  first  of  these  problems  involves  the  rclatioo  be- 
tveen  vocational  education  and  other  forms  of  education,  fl 
Commonly  this  prohlcni  is  considered  as  involving  the  re- 
lation   between    "  vocational  "    and    "liberal  "  education, 
sometimes  on  the  ass-umption  of  an  antagonism  of  those  two  ■ 
forms  of  training.   The  iudefinitencss  and  ambiffuity  of  the 
term  "liberal"  renders  it  almost  profitless  to  consider  the 
problem  in  such  terms.    A  better  line  of  approach  to  the  ■ 
problem  is  that  outlined  in  Chapters  IX  and  X  where  it  was 
suggested  that  the  three  fundamental  aims  of  secondary 
education  are  the  social-civic  aim,  the  econoniic-vocational  ■ 
aim,  and  the  indiv4dualistic-a vocational  aim  —  involving 
the  training  of  the  individual  as  a  citizen,  as  a  worker,  and 
for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure.   Since  each  individual  must  j 
participate  in  the  three  forms  of  activity  implied  in  those  / 
aims  and  since  to  a  considerable  extent  those  aims  overlap, 
all  three  aims  must  be  recognized  in  the  education  of  every 
secondarj'-school  pupLl.    Hence  the  complete  separation  of 
vocational  edticalioa  can  never  be  justified,  and  such  state- 
nwnta  as  the  Following  must  be  interprcLed  ^vith  care.         i 

I  think  ike  conviction  is  steadily  tp-owin(;  ttiat  any  form  of  ■ 
vocational  ectucation,  to  be  effective,  must  develop  its  own  teach-  " 
ing  processes  as  well  us  means  of  a(hniai£.tratiun.  and  ttiut  on  tUu 
whole,  both  as  to  methoda  of  inatrnction  and  instruments  of  ail- 
minifltrfition,  it  mnat  be  quite  independent  of  genernl  or  so-called 
"lilierftl"  education.  This  must  be  so  because  of  the  fmutamentnl 
unlikcncssex  between  tlie  ends  or  purijoses  of  liberal  education  and 
the  ends  or  purposes  of  vocationat  education.* 

Better  stated  is  the  following: 

From  the  standpoint  of  social  economy  it  seems  probable  that 
the  tendencies  described  above  are  wrong;  tliat,  for  the  sake  of 

'  Sn«dden,  D.,  ProhUvig  a/  Secondary  EJucalion,  p.  57. 
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intrgrol  <|pV(.'to|inipnt.  alt  Uk-  valid  aims  of  wliifation  ahmiM  he 
kept  in  vii'W  iliiriii)*  the  eiilire  prepjiratory  period,  Socifly  de- 
.tnandd  that  t-arh  adult,  wUliiii  tlu^  limits  of  his  capacity,  sliall  be 
physkally  well,  sliall  bo  vocfLtioiutlly  trapablr.  shall  luLve  ciWc  and 
moral  tnviKht  and  motive,  and  shall  kv(t>  alivt-  some  niltural  at 
BsUu.-Lt<.*  iutcrcsls.  But  to  iiusure  LUis  uLI-imuikI  fkvelopment,  H 
is  csseutiul  tiiat  i-ucli  port  of  it  riH-civi?  m<ire  nr  lets  continucnis 
nttfiition:  it  may  well  he  doubted,  for  example,  whether  it  is  wist 
tlmt  a  youth  of  sixteen  shoulr]  ilev<ite  himself  exeliisivHy  to  aoy 
kind  of  vncatlnnal  preparation,  to  the  crxeliisicin  of  all  social  and 
cultural  iiiterestj";  but  tlu-tx-  h  nho  reason  to  sujipose  tliat  much 
of  our  secondary  education,  which  utterly  ignores  voeatioual  con- 
sideraiions  during  the  formative  pcriud.  not  less  seriously  handi- 
rapt)  it«  student^.' 

The  peal  problem  involved  in  the  relation  of  vocational 

education  and  other  forms  of  education  concerns  (a)  the 
amount  and  character  of  vocational  education  to  be  pro- 
vided and  (h)  the  stage  of  the  introduction  of  sijcciulized 
vocational  education.  These  considerations  lead  al  once  to 
the  second  problem  of  the  organization  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

(2)  Education  in  the  elementary  school  up  to  llic  sixth 
prade  and  for  pupils  up  to  the  approximate  age  of  twelve 
cannot  and  should  not  l>e  considered  as  involving  vocational 
education  in  any  other  than  an  indirect  way.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  the  junior  high  school  it  is  possible  Lo  make  a  start 
in  "  prevocalional "  education.  Within  the  junior  high 
school  should  he  provided  opportunity  for  some  diaguoslic 
education  touching  on  vocational  education  in  part,  some 
vocational  information  of  the  "  survey  of  vocations  "  IJT*. 
and,  for  some  at  least,  experience  y.-ith  the  tools,  processes, 
materials,  and  products  of  certain  occupational  fields.  Hen 
tliere  is  no  place  for  highly  specialized  vocational  training 

'  DuttuEi.  S,  T..  and  .Snedden.  D„  Thr  Ai!mi'niiittviioTt  of  I'ulilic  Edtrt- 
litin  in  Ifie  f'ntW  Stale*,  pp.  41D-!J0.  Ijildtcd  with  the  pcnniwiioD  ot  tiK 
pubJishcra.  The  Mincimlkfl  Company. 
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in  processes.  The  acquisition  of  voralional  outlooks,  in- 
terests, iind  synipJitliies,  the  (level npimji it  of  underlying 
knowledges  and  fundamental  skills  of  a  broad  and  general 
character,  the  beginning  of  education  along  lines  which  nuay 
later  become  s}>ecialized  ^  these  forms  of  vocatiomil  edu- 
cation are  all  that  can  and  should  be  looked  for  in  the  junior 
higli  school.  In  all  this,  however,  it  should  he  recognized 
that  concrete  experiences,  not  hook  work  and  the  abstract 
cla.ss  recitation,  must  be  the  foundation  of  vocational  prep- 
aration in  the  junior  high  school.  First-hand  contact  with 
the  concrete  realities  involved  in  the  field  of  occupations  is 
a  necessity. 

In  the  senior  hi^ih  school  direct  vocational  education  must 
be  provided  throufih  some  highly  specialized  curriculums. 
With  proper  organization  of  diagnostic  education  and  "  pre- 
vocationnl  "  training  in  the  junior  high  school,  a  basis  for 
effective  direct  vocational  education  in  the  upppr  .school 
should  be  established.  For  some  groups  of  pupils  (i)racU- 
cally  all  pupils  whose  education  is  not  to  be  continued  in  the 
college  or  other  higher  institution)  definite  and  specific 
vocalioniil  truininp  looking  toward  the  development  of 
specialized  voaitional  skill  becomes  an  important  desid- 
eratum in  the  senior  high  school,  though  other  form.s  of 
education  still  have  their  proper  place  as  suggested  in 
Chapter  XX. 

The  continuation  school  so  neglected  in  American  edu- 
cation should  be  given  its  legitimate  and  necessarj*  place  in 
coordination  with  the  junior  and  .senior  high  schools.  Here 
again,  while  the  function  of  the  continuation  school  is  by  no 
means  restricted  to  vocolionat  education,  that  form  of 
training  assume.^:  importance.  In  such  a  school  vocational 
education  should  be  of  a  definilely  specialized  character, 
aiming  1 0  develop  occupational  skill  to  a  degree  of  efTicieney 
which  is  niarkelable. 
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Vocational  education,  if  it  is  to  be  really  effective  and 
warraat  the  attention  of  the  school,  must  be  related  defin- 
itely and  functionally  with  the  occupational  world  for  whlcli 
it  ia  de.'iigned  to  pi-epare.  This  means  that  it  must  be 
severely  "  proctical."  not  "  tJieorelical."  that  it  inual  em- 
ploy the  actual  tools,  machinery,  processes,  and  stanilards 
of  the  occupaUons,  that  training  must  be  provided  through 
teachers  who  are  themselves  experts  with  successful  expei- 
ence  in  their  respective  occupations,  and  that  the  training 
provided  must  involve  first-hand  contact  with  coDcrete 
experiences  in  the  processes  of  the  appropriate  occupations. 
Tbcise  considerations  at  once  lead  to  the  problem  discussed 
in  the  following. 

(3)  One  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  persistent  problems 
of  the  orgunizatiou  of  vocational  education  involves  the 
question  whether  it  can  be  provided  best  in  special  curric- 
ulums  in  comprehensive  or  composite  hi(!;h  schools,  in 
special-tj'pe  high  schools,  or  Ihmuyh  axijierativc  part'time 
education.  In  the  preceding  section  were  considered  the 
relati^■e  advantages  of  comprehensive  or  com])asitc  high 
schools  and  special-type  high  schools.  It  remains  tu  con- 
sider the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  vo- 
cational education  provided  in  the  high  school  itself  and 
vocational  education  provided  through  cooperative  part- 
time  Cflucation  in  which  the  pupil  sjiends  »  part  of  his  lime 
in  the  occupation  itself  under  the  direction  of  the  school  and 
of  the  industrial  officers.  Here  the  most  important  factors 
involved  are  those  discussed  below. 

(a)  Vocational  education  in  the  higli  school  itself  must 
always  be  limited  to  a  relatively  small  numlicr  of  the  more 
important  occupations  and  to  reliitively  few  phas«s  cl 
activity  common  to  special  parts  of  those  occupations.  In 
many  smaller  communities  it  is  all  but  impossible  lo  pro- 
vide any  effecli^'e  program  of  vocational  education  in  the 
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;h  schools  because  of  the  small  numbers  of  pupils  witli 
■widely  varying  vocational  needs  and  interests.  The  range  of 
cooperative  part-time  vocational  education  is  iimited  only 
by  the  occupations  found  in  the  community  and  the  possi- 
bility of  securing  effective  cooperation  on  the  part  of  those 
controlling  the  occupations. 

(&)  Most  forme  of  vocAtional  education  in  the  high  school 
ere  very  expensive,  mistaken  attempts  on  the  part  of  school 
officers  to  make  vocational  courses  "  pay  for  themselves  " 
to  the  contrary  notmths  lauding,  lu  many  high  schools  the 
authorities  deceive  themselves  and  the  public  through  ri- 
diculously absurd  bookkeeping  and  inventories.  Industrinl 
courses  in  particular  are  very  expensive.  The  original  ex- 
pense for  equipment  is  great,  the  cost  of  materials  consumed 
and  in  many  cjises  wasted  is  high,  and  the  constant  repair 
and  replacement  of  equipment  are  expensive.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  noted  that  effective  industrial  education 
cannot  be  aiforded  unless  machinery  and  other  equipment 
are  kept  "  up  to  date."  In  the  progressive  factory  of  to-day 
much  of  the  macliiiiery  is  '*  scrapped  "  about  every  ten 
years  and  depreciation  is  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  about  five 
per  cent  tlie  first  year  and  much  larger  proportioiw  llicre- 
after.  Much  of  the  equipment  iu  the  higb  school  is  in  use 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  time  so  that  overhead  expense  is 
very  great.  The  expense  of  vocational  secondary'  education 
can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  through  a  system  of  part- 
time  cooperative  work  wherever  such  a  system  is  possible. 
Further,  part-time  coiiperative  education  makes  possible 
Bome  forms  of  vocational  training  whose  exixmse  would 
otherwise  be  prohibitive.  In  all  this  problem  it  should  be 
recognized  that  ordinary  estimates  of  the  cost  of  vocational 
.education  in  the  high  school  are  very  untrustworthy,  in  part 
because  of  failure  to  account  properly  for  depreciation  of 
equipment  and  for  other  overhead  charges,  in  part  because 
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the  returns  through  the  sole  or  use  of  producl^s  are  grossly 
o  vercsti  inntcd. 

(c)  In  a  puragrnph  above  importance  was  attatihed  |j>  llir 
nocessily  af  relating  vocational  edugalion  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  occupations  for  which  it  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare. It  13  very  doubtful  tlial  this  can  be  done  effectively 
as  long  as  vocational  edumiion  is  cuniined  to  the  high-scliool 
building,  though  much  may  be  ncconiplished  where  it  is 
carried  on  through  "  projects."  Through  cooperative  part- 
time  education  emphasis  is  placed  on  first-hand  contact  with 
the  work-a-day  world  of  actual  occupations,  praclice  is 
atrcasfd  instead  of  tlieory,  industry  is  real  not  simulate<l 
(or  dissimulated),  and  the  vocation  is  learned  in  a  nail  vom- 
tioual  atmosphere.  Here,  however,  some  distinction  roiist 
be  made  between  various  forms  of  vocational  €xlucatioii. 
Some  forms  of  clerical  work,  some  phases  of  agricultural 
education,  some  forms  of  liousebold-arts  work  may  be  crt- 
ricd  on  with  a  fair  degree  of  effectiveness  under  ordinaiT 
high-school  conditions.  Other  forms  of  those  same  branches 
cannot  be  provided  effectively  without  first-hand  connec- 
tion with  the  occupations  themselves.  Industrial  educatioa 
in  particular  is  very  difficult,  if  not  actually  impossible,  in 
isolation  from  real  industry. 

(d)  The  slow  development  of  cociperative  part-time  vo- 
cational education  and  the  restriction  of  vocational  educa- 
tion to  the  high  .school  itself  are  due  largely  to  the  relative 
ease  with  which  vocational  education  may  be  partially  or- 
ganized in  the  high  school  and  the  difficulty  of  orgnnizinfT 
and  admini.stcring  coHperative  education.  The  crux  of  voca- 
tional education  is  found  in  its  organization  and  administra- 
tion. The  special  difficulty  of  cooperative  education,  even 
where  tliose  who  control  factories,  stores,  and  other  occu- 
pational enterprises  arc  ready  to  cooperate,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  those  who  control  and  arc  rcspon.sihlc  for  education 
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tnnot  exercise  any  de^Tee  of  cnnlrot  over  the  vocational 
ituation  and  for  tliat  rey-soii  caiinot  assure  aatisFactnry 
iTocational  education.  Obviously  any  appreciable  degree 
jf  control  over  tlie  vocational  situation  Itself  can  neither  l>e 
cpected  nor  desired.  Cooperative  part-time  vocational 
lucation  must  always  rest  on  a  somewhat  precarious  foot- 
ing, dependent  for  its  success  or  failure  on  conditions  which 
^lic  Ijeynnd  the  control  of  the  educatinniil  authorities.  In 
addition,  extensive  administrative  machinery  is  oecessary 
for  the  effective  supervision  of  coiipcrative  part-time  educa- 
tion  and  this  fa^t  sometimes  limits  the  value  of  other  beue- 
fpts  suggested  in  preceding  paragraphs. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  desirable  that  such  forms  of  voca- 
tional education  iis  cjin  be  provided  equally  well  or  nearly 
well  in  the  school  as  in  the  occupation  itself  under  paft- 
time  arrangements  would  Ix-ttcr  be  provided  in  the  school 
where  supervii^ion  and  direction  can  best  be  controlled,  e.g., 
much  of  the  clerical  arts.    \Miere  it  seems  that  the  imme- 
ftdiate  contact  with  actual  work-a-day  conditions  are  more 
important,  e.g..  in  much  of  the  industrial  work,  cooperative 
part-time  vocational  work  should  be  providetl  wherever 
local  conditions  make  such  coiipcralioii  possible  and  Ijene- 
ficial.   In  this  it  is  probable  (hat  much  more  should  l>e  dune 
than  IS  now  attempted.    It  should  be  nKserved,  however, 
that  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  organization  of 
^cooperative  part-time  education  and  that  it  shoidd  never  be 
Itterapted  except  where  definite  binding  agreements  can  be 
lade  with  those  responsible  for  occupational  enterprises. 
The  high  school  undertakes  a  great  responsibility  when  it 
itrusts  an  important  part  of  the  pupils'  education  to  com- 
mercial enterprises.    Education  must  not  be  exploited  by 
[industry. 
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7I»     PRINCIPLES  OF  SECaNTKOW  EDUCATION' 

n.  S»uB  Pbabes  of  Intebkal  Organikatiom 

333-  The  organization  of  instruction.  \Miile  detailed 
*  analysis  of  the  instruction  to  l»e  pn>vidwl  in  the  secondary 
school  as  far  as  teaching  methods  arc  concerned  lies  out- 
side the  scope  of  this  book,  a  few  important  matters  are 
BO  intimately  related  to  the  effective  organization  of  sec- 
ondary education  that  they  deserve  brief  consideration 
here. 

(1)  In  the  past  the  materials  of  high-school  suhjects  of 
study  have  been  organizctl  and  taught  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  studi<a  as  logically  oi^ianized  fields  of  knowi- 
edge.  In  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education  problenw 
of  subject  organization  and  teaching  methods  must  be 
approached  from  a  different  point  of  attack.  The  primaiy 
criteria  of  subject  organization  are  (a)  the  nsycholfipical 
demands  of  the  learning  process  as  determined  by  the  men- 
tal development  and  previous  experiences  of  the  pupils,  and 
(ft)  the  demands  of  the  activities  of  life  in  which  the  pupUs 
will  utilize  the  various  elements  of  their  education.  This 
docs  not  necessarily  me^n  that  all  subjects  will  lose  Ibcir 
logical  organization.  What  it  docs  mean  is  that  whctlicr 
or  not  any  given  subject  will  l)e  so  organized  and  taught  Is 
to  be  determined  by  the  more  fundamental  considcratioDS 
iiieiitioned.  In  some  (uises  the  entire  organization  of  mate- 
rials and  mctlio<!s  must  be  changed.  In  other  cases  subjects 
will  be  organized  and  taught  mucli  according  to  the  l>cst 
practice  of  the  present.  In  all  probability  the  desirable 
form  of  education  in  the  junior  high  school  will  demand 
radical  reorganization  of  subjects  of  study  in  such  a  way  as 
to  emphasize  elements  most  likely  to  prove  of  value  to  in- 
dividuals in  the  commoner  activities  of  life.  The  greater 
specialization  of  education  in  the  senior  high  school  will 
permit  and  justify  the  somewhat  comprehensive  and  logical 
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organization  of  subjeol-ninttor  with  appropriate  leaching 

t methods  emphasizing  intensive  study  in  special  fields. 
I  {■i)  C'loscly  related  to  the  matter  considered  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  is  the  matter  of  immediate  and  deferred 
values.  The  tendency  of  secondary  education  in  the  past 
has  been  to  emphasize  deferred  values  at  the  expense  of 
immediate  values,  to  emphasize  in  the  organization  of  ma- 
terials and  teaching  melhcuJs  vahies  which  depend  for  their 
manifestation  on  education  continued  throughout  the  school 
or  extended  over  a  period  of  years.  We  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  pupils  in  large  numbers  leave  school  before  the 
dose  of  the  full  course  and  that  for  them  the  subordination 
of  immediate  to  deferred  values  means  decided  educational 
iloss.  As  at  present  organized  many  subjects  are  of  little 
walue  to  the  pupil  unless  he  studies  them  for  several  years. 
Such  studies  must  be  reorganized  and  taught  so  that  their 
usefulness  begins  for  the  pupil  at  the  start  and  becomes  of 
progressively  greater  value  as  they  are  studied  longer.  The 
much-maligned  "general  studies"  have  distinct  value  in  the 
earlier  grades  of  secondary  education,  i.e.,  in  the  junior  high 
school. 

k  (3)  One  of  the  most  promising  of  recent  reforms  in  second- 
>ftry  education  involves  the  reorganization  of  classroom  in- 
struction in  the  form  of  combined  recitation,  teaching,  and 
study.  The  term  applied  to  the  newer  form  of  classroom 
instruction  —  "  supervised  study  "  —  is  in  many  respects  a 
title  unfortunately  chosen.  A  better  term  would  be  "su- 
perviaed  learning."  In  brief  the  plan  involves  increased  time 
allotted  to  the  class  meeting,  with  pronsion  for  "study" 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  class  teacher.  Intro- 
duced at  first  for  the  primary  purposes  of  ppo'^'iding  oppor- 
tunity for  study  under  favorable  conditions  and  of  affording 
opportunity  to  train  pupils  in  the  art  of  study,  it  bids  fair  to 
revolutionize  the  class  meeting  into  a  vastly  more  effective 


inNtriinient  of  education.  Its  ad\-auta);cs  are  numeroas: 
(a)  it  reduces  Uiv  uiuoimt  uf  study  tu  be  duue  ouUiUc  of  the 
school  where  coiiditiuus  are  fre^^ueiitly  such  as  to  render 
effective  study  iiupoasible;  (6)  it  provides  for  study  untler 
the  most  favorable  conditions  during  school  hours  by  bring- 
ing the  pupils'  study  under  the  direct  supc-rviitiuii  and  ^d- 
auee  of  the  class  teacher;  (c)  it  affords  an  oi>jiorlunity  fw 
the  teacher  to  train  pupils  in  effective  niethwl*  of  niiidy  both 
as  related  to  learning  in  general  and  as  related  to  s|>odfic 
studies;  (ti)  !t  makes  iwswible  more  effective  provision  for 
individual  differences  anion;;!  pupils  of  tlie  saaie  dam: 
(«)  it  makes  possible  the  transfornialiau  of  the  class  meeting 
from  a  jwriod  largely  devoted  to  testing  to  u  jwriod  devoted 
to  real  instruction;  (J)  it  makes  possible  an  effective  distri- 
bution of  the  time  to  "recitation."  Uie  presentation  of  new 
material,  and  study;  (g)  it  permits  the  "checking  u|>"  of  tlie 
work  of  tlie  pupil  at  every  step  in  the  learning  process,  thus 
practically  eliminating  the  necessity  for  testing?  pupils  dur- 
ing the  class  "recitation,"  making  dishonest  work  nil  but 
impossible,  and  enabling  the  teacher  to  give  aid  at  the  point 
where  aid  ia  most  needed.  The  possible  disadvantages  of  Ihc 
plan  arc:  (a)  the  irici-eased  length  of  the  school  day  necessi- 
tated; (b)  the  probable  necessity  for  a  slightly  larger  teach- 
ing staff;  (c)  tlie  possibihty  of  a  somewhat  increased  cost 
arising  from  those  two  changes;  (rf)  the  danger  that  teach- 
ers mny  fail  to  recognize  the  real  objects  to  be  attained  and 
permit  mechanization  of  the  class  meeting  to  defeat  the 
purposes  of  supervised  learning:  (f )  the  danger  that  teachers 
may  aid  the  pupils  to  such  an  extent  as  to  diminish  the 
stimuli  for  initiative,  responsibility,  and  iiidei>endent  work, 
The  disadvantages  are  slight  and  the  dangers  are  amenable 
to  effective  su|)ervision.  In  tlie  junior  high  school  particu- 
larly "supervised  learning"  affords  a  means  for  a  gradual 
transition  from  extenfuvcly  supervised  and  rather  dc[K:nil- 
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ent  work  of  the  dcmcnlary  school  to  work  demanding  a 
greater  degree  of  indciwDdence,  respousibility,  and  initia- 
tive in  the  senior  high  school. 

k334.  The  organization  of  extra-cuiriculum  education. 
he  seoondiiry  school  has  coiistiintly  tt'iided  t.o  draw  a 
tari>ly  divi<Iing  line  lx*tween  education  tliniiig!i  the  cur- 
ricitlura  and  education  tlirougli  vjiriiuis  acLivilies  which  have 
clevclniied  in  connection  n'ilh  s(!h<Kil  HFc  apart  from  curricu* 
hini  di'miuids.  This  tendency  to  isolate  the  two  fields  of 
education  cannot  l»e  justified.  Properly  organized  and  di- 
rected tliB  estra-cnrricnluni  activities  of  the  secondary 
school  can  be  made  instruments  of  education  by  no  means 
inferior  to  many  phases  of  the  work  included  within  the 
currieuhim  proiier.  Athletic  and  other  games,  musical 
orguni:!alions,  debating  sneielies.  class  societies,  the  various 
social  organizations  of  the  school  —  all  these  and  other 
forms  of  extra-curriculum  activity  can  be  so  organized  as 
to  make  important  contributions  to  tlie  social-civic,  the 
economic- vocational,  and  the  individualistic-avocational 
aims  of  secondary  education.  In  aomc  scliools  they  have  been 
correlated  so  closely  with  parts  of  the  curriculum  as  to  form 
an  integral  part  of  secondary  education.  In  other  schools 
they  are  regarded  either  as  necessary  evils  to  be  discouraged 
or  as  side  issues  which  curriculum  demands  muijt  ctm- 
stantly  combat.  Fortunately  secondary-schoo!  authorities 
ore  beginning  to  recognize  the  peculiar  educational  possibil- 
ities of  extra-curriculum  activities  and  the  necessity  of 
welding  the  formal  and  informal  activities  of  .school  life  into 
a  system  of  integrated  education,  'i'hus  an  advance  step 
is  taken  In  coordinating  and  unifying  the  experiences  of 
the  educand  and  in  breaking  dowu  the  barriers  between 
tlie  school  and  life. 

Several  educational  possibilities  are  found  in  extra-cur- 
riculum activities  to  a  degree  not  approached  by  the  major- 
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ity  of  ctirriculmn  activities.  Amoag  those  possibilities  may 
be  onipliasized  the  following;  (a)  The  majority  of  extM* 
currit:iihim  aclivilics  have  developed  from  strouR  spontauie- 
Otis  interests  which  the  schoul  ne«ds,  not  to  arouse,  but  only 
to  utilize  and  direct.  (6)  Social  training  through  actoal 
participation  in  coiiperative  activity  is  an  essential  element 
in  most  forms  of  extra-curriculum  education.  This  element 
is  at  a  minimum  in  most  curriculum  work,  (c)  Extra-cur- 
riculum activities  greatly  extend  the  field  of  avocation^ 
education,  (d)  Experience  has  shown  that  interest  in  certain 
forms  of  extra -curriculum  activities  can  do  more  than  ooy 
other  one  factor  to  unify  the  pupil  body  of  a  school. 

Athletic  clubs,  walking  clubs,  and  the  like,  afford  some 
<^  the  most  valuable  opportunities  for  physical  education 
and  should  be  closely  correlated  with  curriculum  demands 
for  physical  training  and  hygiene.  Ma^razine  clubs,  the 
school  paper,  the  dramatic  club,  the  debating  dub,  and 
similar  activities  afford  valuable  opportimilies  for  training 
in  English  and  should  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  Eng- 
lish courses.  Musical  clubs  of  all  sorts  should  become  partfi 
of  the  school  work  in  music.  The  sociai-civic  and  moral 
ends  of  education  find  educational  opportunities  of  grral 
value  in  all  forms  of  extra-curriculum  activities  wherein 
participation  in  cooperative  enterprises  plays  a  part.  The 
individualistic-avocation al  aim  of  education  finds  oppor- 
tunities in  ail  extra-curriculum  activities.  Even  the  eco- 
nomic-vocational aim  of  education  is  not  witliout  some  op- 
portunities in  this  field,  e.g.,  through  musical  organizations, 
the  school  i>aper,  the  dramatic  club.  etc. 

Beyond  question  secondary  education  should  encorajass 
the  cxtra-curriculmn  activities  and,  as  far  as  possible,  bring 
theiri  within  the  scope  of  secondary-school  organizatioD, 
However,  two  somewhat  opposed  dangers  must  be  guarded 
against:  (a)  the  danger  that  the  strong  spontaneous  interests 
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of  estra-curriciilura  aclUnties  may  lead  to  their  overempha- 
sis; (6)  the  danger  Uiat,  in  our  attempts  to  harness  extra- 
ciirriculum  activities  and  control  them  for  educations]  pur- 
poees.  we  may  destroy  the  very  interests  which  have  given 
those  activities  some  of  their  greatest  value  as  educational 
instruments.  If  these  two  dan(j;ers  be  guarded  against  ex- 
tra-curriculum activities  may  be  made  some  of  the  most 
powerful  instruments  of  secondary  education. 

335.  Educational  diagnosis  and  giiidance.  Doubtless 
educational  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  guidance  have  always 
played  some  part  informally  in  the  organization  of  sec- 
ondary education.  Doubtless  too  all  education  may  !)0 
concei\'ed  in  some  senses  as  involving  a  measure  of  diag- 
nosis, prognosis,  and  guidance.  However,  definite  plana 
for  the  organization  of  those  phases  of  education  only  within 
recent  years  have  invited  the  attention  of  educators,  stimu- 
lated thereto  by  the  changing  character  of  the  school  pop- 
ulation, by  changes  in  educational  theory,  and  by  such  social 
I  changes  as  were  outhnetl  briefly  in  Chapter  IX.  The  move- 
ment received  its  first  great  impetus  along  the  line  of  voca- 
tional guidance  in  the  endeavor  to  provide  a  better  means 
of  adjustment  between  vocational  cn.pacily  or  aptitude  and 
vocational  opportunity,  between  the  individual  and  his  oc- 
cupation, between  the  school  and  occupational  life.  As  the 
movement  develoi»ed  two  facts  l>ec!ime  clear:  (a)  that  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  school  at  least  vocational  guidance  is 
but  one  phase  of  educational  guidance,  which  in  its  broader 
sense  inelndea  vocational  guidance,  moral  guidance,  sodal 
guidance,  avocational  guidance,  and  educational  guidan(«  in 
the  narrower  sense;  (b)  that  all  educational  guidance  is  pri- 
Diarily  and  fundamentally  a  matter  of  providing  u  wide  va- 
riety of  educational  contacts  and  exjicricnces  bo  organized 
as  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  dilTerences  and  to  afford 
a  basis  of  actual  experience  for  the  intelligent  selection  of 
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v-ocalitjn  and  avocation,  for  the  determination  of  moral  mi 
sndai  conduct,  and  for  the  wise  choice  of  educational  ofTcr- 
ings.  The  older  conception  of  guidance  involved  primarily 
» system  of  educational  advice  (in  some  cases  what  practi- 
cally amounted  to  educational  compulsion)  with  i>articular 
reference  to  the  selection  of  a  vocation.  The  newer  con- 
ception of  guidance  involves  primarily  a  system  of  educa- 
tional experiences  designed  to  permit  the  pupil  to  eiplore, 
try  out,  and  thus  gain  some  understanding  of  his  own  capaci- 
ties, aptitudes,  and  interests,  to  open  up  to  the  pupil'n  view 
the  opportunities  of  life  and  of  education,  and,  as  far  as 
poasihie,  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  privileges,  de- 
mands, and  respon.siljilities  of  life  in  its  various  phages, 
vi>aitioual  and  uvorational.  social,  civic,  and  moral.  Only 
when  such  a  biisis  of  experience  is  prnx-ided  can  any  system 
of  guidance  I>y  advice  he  safe  or  effective. 

The  diagnoMtic  and  directive  function  of  education  is 
important  at  all  stages.  Specially  important,  even  critical, 
however,  is  the  stage  of  education  covered  by  the  secondary 
school,  and  in  particular  by  the  junior  high  school.  Tliere 
the  point  is  approached  where  children  must  leave  school  m 
large  numbers,  dominant  interests,  sometimes  evanc-scent, 
sometimes  permanent,  develop  rapidly  under  the  ineTea<ans 
influence  of  the  outside  world,  pupils  must  jirepare  some  for 
immediate  entrance  into  occupations,  others  for  the  rather 
specialized  work  of  the  senior  high  schools,  and  numerous 
other  factors  call  for  diiignosis,  prognosis,  and  guidance. 
Hence  it  is  that  in  the  junior  high  school  spetnnl  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  organization  of  educuttnn  in  such  a  way 
as  lo  lay  a  basis  for  educational  guidance  along  the  lines 
8iigj;ested  above.  This  means:  («)  the  widest  possible  range 
of  educational  offerings  suited  to  the  maturity  of  pupils, 
opening  up  as  many  fields  of  life's  acti\-ities  and  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  us  possible,  and  testing  every  important 


capacity  and  interest  of  pupils;  (6)  suub  methods  of  teach- 
ing. form»  of  or^auiKatioQ  aud  udiuiuistratiou,  as  may  con- 
tribute to  the  diaguuslic  aud  directive  fuuctiou  of  educa- 
tion; (o)  opportunity  for  gradually  increasing  concentration 
in  some  fields  lookitig  forward  to  specialization  in  the  senior 
high  scljool  or  in  mmv  cases  toward  direct  entrance  into 
life;  (d)  the  or^?anizatiuti  of  certain  course*  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  their  diagnostir  and  prognostic  possibiHlies,  e.g., 
"survey  of  vocalions."  and  possibly  coordinated  "short- 
wnit"  courses;  («)  an  effective  form  of  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  educational  guidance  through  advice,  counsel- 
ing, and  possibly  occupational  placement. 

■  336.  The  social  organization  of  the  school.  The  American 
deniocraey  depends  for  its  existence  and  success  on  the 
social  consciousness  and  social  coHperation  of  its  citizens. 

■Unless  the  school  can  make  a  signi5cant  contribution  to  the 
Bdevelopinent  of  social  consciousness  and  social  cooperation 
lit  must  fail  in  one  of  its  most  important  purposes.  In  the- 
endeavor  to  make  tliat  contribution  great  responsibility  must 
rest  on  the  secondary  school  wherein  is  trained  that  some- 
what select  group  of  individuals  who  raust  ultimately  exert 
ithe  greatest  inlluence  on  our  social  nn<l  ci\nc  life.  There 
three  important  fields  of  opportmiity  are  found  for  training 
to  social  consciousness  and  social  cooperation:  (a)  in  certoin 
studies  of  the  curriculum  nnd  in  the  socialized  recitation; 

»(&)  in  maiij-  of  the  extra-curriculum  activities  of  Uie  schncl; 
(cj  in  the  govcrntnent  or  control  of  the  pupil  lK>dy.  Of  these 
three  fields  the  first  two  liave  already  been  considered. 
The  third  deserves  special  consideration  here, 

The  traditional  methods  of  governing  the  pupil  body  have 
ftbeen  tho.se  of  rule  and  authority  on  the  part  of  school  ofK- 

■  cers  and  obedience  to  rules  and  submission  to  authority  on 
the  part  of  puiHls.  There  can  be  no  quesliun  that  ultimate 
authority  must  always  rest  with  the  school  ullicers.  Neither 
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can  there  be  any  doubt  that  in  many  respects  scoondfiij-- 
Acliool  pupils  are  far  too  immature  to  exercise  complete 
control  over  their  own  actions  in  the  life  of  the  school.  Any 
tiDlimitcd  "student  self-government"  scheme  is  foredoomed 
to  failure.  The  failure  of  many  honestly  attenii>t«d  "slu- 
dcnl  self-government  *'  plana  and  of  many  fraudulent  plans 
masquerading  under  that  title  testify  to  its  impracticability. 
Nevertheles.s  it  must  be  «*cognizc<l  that  there  is  only  one 
way  to  acquire  .■«xaal-coiJperativencs5  and  that  is  through 
social  coiiiwration,  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  leam  how 
to  control  one's  conduct  and  that  is  tlirough  meeting  the 
responsibility  for  that  conduct,  that  there  is  only  one  way 
for  groups  to  attain  the  ability  for  self-government  and  thai 
is  througli  actual  participation  by  the  group  in  its  own  gov- 
ernment. Socially  conscious  and  socially  cooperating  Amer- 
ican citizens  cannot  be  developed  through  the  school  uidess 
in  the  school  those  citizens  are  trained  through  actual  par- 
ticipatioa  in  tlie  coiSperative  activities  of  the  school.  Self- 
governing  American  citizens  can  be  developed  only  through 
some  degree  of  exercise  in  nelual  self-government.  "Hie 
secondary  school  cannot  and  should  not  avoid  its  respond* 
bility  in  this  important  form  of  education. 

The  emphasis  above  laid  on  training  in  setf-govemmoit 
through  self-government  should  not  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  control  and  discipline  of  the  pupil  body  in  the 
secondary  school  can  be  left  to  the  pupils.  It  should,  how- 
ever, leafl  to  the  conclusion  that  from  the  beginning  of 
education  in  the  lower  grades  aud  in  increasing  degwe 
throughout  the  school  responsibility  for  various  forms  of 
self-government  should  he  placeil  on  the  pupils  themselves 
as  faiit  as  it  may  ai>pear  that  they  are  able  to  bear  the  burden 
successfully.  It  should  also  lend  to  the  conclusion  thai 
wherever  possible  and  as  far  as  possible  the  coUperation  n( 
pupils,  teachers,  atvd  udmiuistrative  ofBcers  should  be  en- 


xiuraged  in  the  pupil  government  of  the  school,  hi  no 
alher  way  is  tiiere  afforded  any  warrant  or  bojie  tliat  the 
secoudary  school  can  make  its  proper  contribution  to  tlie 
development  of  that  social  eoDsciousness  and  social  cotiper- 
itiou  necessary  for  the  existence  and  success  of  our  Ameri- 
democracy. 
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PROBLEMS  FOR  FURTnER  CONSIDER.ITION 


"What  ure  soioe  of  ih«  nicua^  wliirli  tany  tic  cmpluynl  lu  tuisiiuizc  tlic 

educationiU   Hiuidvuii Luges   of   a<lnuni«lTative   breaks   in   tlie   &cbuul 

system? 
8.  M&ke  a  romparative  study  of  t)ie  iirganizAtion  <>f  scconcW^r  cHucittiatt 

in  two  viUcit  of  somcn-hat  similar  chamcter  in  geuerfll  l>ul:  liaving  one 

■  system  of  TOmpirhensive  or  *;i>Euposi(«  liigh  scbools.  the  oUier  a 

sysleiu  ijf  .speciaJ-l^'tfc  high  schoolsv 
S.  Make  a  survey  of  the  posailiilities  for  cofipcrative  part-time  vweationni 

etlucalion  iu  uny  community. 
4.  What  are  the  argumenU  fur  and  against  specialized  vocational  educa- 

Lioa  in  the  jtinior  htgli  wliuul? 
-^  Whiit  meuQs  can  .von  jiiiggef^  of  providing  gf»iter  opportunities  for 

secondary  education  m  mnd  illiLrii-U.* 

Make  a  cumparativc  stn<ly  of  ctintinnntioti  wIuK>]x  in  the  United  Statea 

and  in  Germany.  France,  uud  Enelimd. 

Analyze  the  cvening-whuijl  situatiun  in  the  Uniteil  Btat«jt  or  in  any 

cue  Slate. 
8.  Whut  changes  in  the  articiiilation  of  serondary  and  higher  cduwtioit 

would  be  ntfcssilal^d  by  the  oipiuiMttiuii  gf  a  juDioM*enior  higb- 

scfaool  sytiteiu? 
8.  Hhow  how  the  eitra-eurriculiim  iK-livittca  of  tlie  secondary  school  might 

Ikj  more  effetlively  dtvi-lujied. 

10.  For  any  necundrtry  st-lmol  analyze  the  rhangies  v^iiKh  would  be  neceMi* 
t&tcd  by  the  intrndi^Lion  of  a  system  of  sujwrvised  li-iLming. 

11.  Make  a  study  of  vfirimis  ijIjuim  whit-h  have  twen  elaboratod  for  the 
ofganizftlion  of  voe-H.linnal  guidance.  (Cf.  Brewer,  J.  M.,  and  Kelly, 
R,  W..  A  Selected  Criliviil  BUHogTiiphy  of  Vocatioiinl  Guidnna.) 

It.  Make  a  study  -of  schemes  for  "student  self-goveronicnt "  in  sccondafy 

M'hocilH. 

13.  What  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  an  undivided  school  ttystem  of 
twelve  grades? 


6. 
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SKLECTED  REFEItEXCES 

Nom:  R«IcmK<n  given  in  iimviutu  (.OmpUri  cover  moet  of  Uie  pniUcBii 
ooDiiicit?i:it  In  Uiiji  ch&ptcr.  To  those  rcfereat^es  ma,)'  Imh  lulduil  tliv  foUowilil 
which  drill  wiUi  Ltlanationni  guidance  aiid  wilh  sujicrvucd  {c&miag. 

1.  Education  It]  guidnnc?: 

UliMmfirlc),  M.,  fouCh,  Schooi,  ami  Vocaiion. 

Ill(HiiiitL-li].  M.  (Editor).  Readings  in  t'ocaiinnal  Ouidaneg, 

B]i>otnficM,  M..  Tke  yacatiatuil  Ouidanrt  of  Youth. 

Ulouufidd,  M„"V(x.'iiliiJUJil  Guidiiui;?  luid  Uie  IDi;:h  School."  chnp. 

XXIV  of  Jo)iiuiton,  C.  II.  [Kriitor),  The  Modern  High  Schovl. 
Itfower,  J.  M.,  "Vocatiooal  tiuJdiuice  m  School  und  UccupotinD," 

Annate  of  tha  American  Acadew.ji  of  Poiitieai  and  fiociul  Ikititt, 

Vol.  Lxvn.  pii.  SlHiJ. 
BrewCT,  J.  M.,  Tfm  Vorutiinial  GMdarux  Motemvnt. 
Davis,  J.  B.,  yociUioniii  and  Moral  Guidattcr.  Cantnms  bibliogrnphJCL 
IliJlingivorth,  H.  I,..  Vaeationai  Paytkology. 
Rucdigur.  W.  C,  "Avomtic^nul  Cuidiino:,"  cUap.  xxv  of  Jokiutoii, 

C.  U.  (Editor).  The  Modem  liiyh  ScAooJ, 

Ertcndcfl  hihlioj^ritphy:  Brcwpr.  J,  M..  and  Kelly.  B-  W.,  A  Sittd^ 
Critical  HililiosTaphy  of  VwiHanal  (iuidttnee, 

U.  Supervised  learniDg: 

AlIi^H.  I.  M.,  "Experinienls  in  Supervised  Study,"  SefiaiJ  RniM, 
vol.  xxv,  pp.  SHH-^ll. 

Bnv.]lch,  E.  It.,  "Touching  Higb-Scbool  Pupib  to  Study,"  Saboot 
ii^€Ui,  vol,  XX,  pp.  fi05-lfl. 

Itreslich.  E.  K,.  "Jiu[jerviscd  Study  un  »  Meruui  of  Providiog  Sujiplfr 
lucntjtry  IndividuuJ  Tnafnicrlion,"  TkirUrrtih  Vcarbook  of  ilu  Na- 
tional Sotri^y  for  Uw  Study  of  Education,  part  i,  pp.  34-74. 

Colvin,  S,  S.,  An  Intrixiariioii  to  UighSclwol  Teacltinn.  clup.  xva. 

Earhurt,  L.  11.,  Teaehing  CkihireH  lo  Study. 

IlalWJijesl,  .\.  L..  Sup<fTvisf4  Study.  Contniiui  bibUographj. 

IlaU-QucLit.  A.  L.,  "Prf*«it  Tcndentica  in  Supervised  Sluily,'' 
K'imidiunal  Adrainvdralian  and  Supcn^igion,  vol.  I.  pp.  23&-J8. 

McMiUTy,  P.  M..  iloio  lo  Study. 

Parker,  S.  C,  Mclhtkin  of  Teaching  in  tlinh  Schools,  chap.  xvi. 

ExU-'udcd  bibliogmpbf :  Hall-(Jueat.  A.  L.,  Suprmmt  Sitult'  PP- 
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ly,  general   treatment.   ITfr- 

■clation  to   the   pulilic  higb 

.1.  11)6-97;  rclutitm  to  higher 

itioD,  S03. 

ation  of  pupils,  general  trc-at- 

.  12a-«7.   U.  alao  2«-27.  «J0. 

)7, 

ting  system  ot  admission  to 

^  3Z4-Sfi, 

ve   or   atiaptive    Fundion   of 

dnry  cdutation.  37Ci-T7.  OflS. 

stmtion  of  setondary  eduwi- 

in  general  thn*UKhoiit  llie 
,  imdcrvarituLS  titles,  Cf.  Ainia 
inactions,  l*rripram  of  atudics, 
ictilum,  Or^iiiixiiliiiriuf  sctx>ci- 
eduuution.  Secondary  etlmTii- 
in  relation  to  cicrapntary  cdu- 
a,  Junior  lii^li  sebiw)],  Secon- 

edw:utiaD  in  relation  to 
T  eflucatiuD,  Imii^icltuil  dlf- 
CM,    AccelcrBtion.     Returdu- 

E^i  mi  nation,  CliLSsificulioQ 
<-on(lar,y-sctiocil  pupila,  Socinl 
iples,  f'nrapriilwnsive  Ijigh 
if.  Sppfiitl-type  high  school, 
tional  education.  ■OontiTiiia- 
E^ucatiun.  Part-time  «Iu«l- 
Supervised  atudy,  Social  nr- 
,alion.  etc. 

ion  to  college,  geoeral  trcal- 
,  3O.S-S0.  Cf.  Coltege  luimis- 
cequirements,  Sc'dmlar)'  ctiii- 
n  m  relation  to  highiw  edliKn- 

ion  to  junior  high  scliool  And 
nior  hi({Ii  Bchool.  C!l«~97. 
wnre,  genertil  trealnicnt  with 
pretftiionji  for  set ondnrv  edii- 
n,3-7l.  Cf .  also  20«-(H.'. 
ic   arts.    Ecncml     treat  ment. 
i7.  CI.  Music,  Design  and  rt- 
itrts. 
ronologiml,  physiological,  p^- 


cfaolo^c&l,   and   ped&gosical  di»- 

tin^iiialK.'d.  S-S. 
Age- grade  liiatributioQ  of  pupils,  fi-6. 

itH-aa,  7«-77. 
Agricullurd  vurriculums,  688. 
Agricultural  ednmf  ion.  gencml  trMit- 

MEiit,  BCt5-l  1 ;  ID  GcniLanj-.  iii-iS. 

Cf.  tilso  Vooitiond  ixiucutiun. 
Agricultural  occupations,  GUH-IO. 
Agricnltiire.    ISO,    418,   414;   to    the 

junior    bigb    sdiool.    686-87.    Cf. 

Agricultural  education. 
Aims  and  f  Lini-tions  ol  geoondiiry  ed«- 

ttLtiou,  (jeiioriil  treainnail,  307-83, 

i(e7-ti».    Tor  aims  of  the  Si-vcrul 

studies  and  utliiT  Mthitol  activiLi«!S 

see  appropriate  titles,  e.g..  £u)jlijili, 

athktica,  etc. 
Algebra,  Bencral  treatment  of  raathe- 

matical  atudy,  481-503.    Cf.  visa. 

75.   IKO,  ItW,  188,  18!).  2fl«,  «T«. 

315.  SiO,  -113.114.  415.  41tt, 
Altona  pldn  nf  Rfforimchtiie,  SlS-lfl, 
Americjui  History,  d.  Social  Miencea, 

History. 
American     Historica!     Association. 

6nding9  and  reconLmeniiations  of, 

337-39. 
American  Political  Science  A*aoda- 

tion.  recommendations  of  Coniniit- 

tee  on  the  TeachiuK  of  Govern- 
ment, 361, 
Anati^miral  development.  IT. 
Ancient  history,  cf.  Social  Sciences, 

History. 
Ancient  I>angun^<i.  cf.  Latin,  Greek. 

Foreign  languagcB. 
Appendicitis  among  secondary-school 

piipih,  «»fl. 
Apprecifttiiin  versus  arrorniiHshment, 

.tIMMll.  ;[1JS.  \¥.}.  fi-i-i.  li;H, 
Apprenlid'K  antl  apprcntirvsliip,  862, 

■.95,  597.  000,  COl.   Cf.  Vocational 

education. 


AritluneUc,  fteimat  trratmciil  of 
niAthonuitJcal  study.  *»1  A(J3.  Cf. 
al>o.  7A.  7».  SO.  111.1  It.  166,  178. 
170,  180.  186,  im,  189,  2H3,  413, 
€86,  687. 

Aritlimctical  abilities,  indlvitlual  Hif- 
fcjcocra  in,  79;  o(  boys  anil  ^Is 
oampared.  111:  of  first-year  high- 
Bchool  i>unil«,  7fi.  Cf.  (Curtis. 

AmiHloD  ^ool,  181-82,  0S3. 

Art.  OiW,  ewe,  6H7.  Cf.  ifiiUietic 
H.ft»,  Uwigo  AJid  reUted  urta. 

Arlici^alioD  of  elementary  luid  se- 
condory  edticatioJi,  geneml  treat- 
maxi,  'iOX-m.  Cf-  ii&o  iS-lfT,  4H- 
53.  0V-71,  131.  894-87.  093-08. 

Artinilalion  of  scooniiary  and  higher 
eilucatton,  geiicrs]  treatment,  303- 
30. 

Aasodatinn.  <levpIopmcnt  ofcapftcity 
iu.  37-38;  iudividual  diGerenfea  in, 
70. 

Astronomy,  general  treatnwnt  of  nat- 
ural science  inslrurtiou,  SfW-ifl. 
Cr.  alao  178.  180.  3«0.  *19,  411. 

Athlfftici,  general  treatment.  651- 
M.  Cf.  also  6U.  715-17.  CI. 
also  Physical  educntion. 

AlteDdaDcr  of  pupib,  118-55. 

Austria,  Ii0£. 

Avenge,  aa  a  measure.  66.  85. 

Average  de^nstion,  as  a  mcjisure, 
8A. 

Avocations,  cf.  T^eisiire. 

Ayren,  Ij.  p.,  on  relanialion  coats. 
lltQ;  on  vlimiiiatioii.  128-30;  on  the 
mohillly  of  labor  and  population. 

Bagley.  "W.  C«  on  stages  of  dtn-clop- 
meiLt,  41 :  on  the  influence  of  adit- 
IcswDcw,  50,  58;  on  the  junior  Iil«1i 
arliool,  iM;  on  the  transfer  uf  im- 
proved elHciency,  403. 

Buldwiti,  B.  T.,  on  growth  and  school 
standing.  13,  14,  16-17:  on  pu- 
beaccnw!,  28-28. 

Belgium,  90S. 

Berry,  C.  S.,  on  physiology,  fl48:  on 
retardatjon,  etc.,  IU. 

UigeioYt,  M.  A.,  ou  biblogy,  517. 


Biologiwil  hmditr,  iuHmdoal  dif- 
ferences due  to,  80-9S. 

Biulogy.  general  Irratoient  of  natu- 
ral sdeui-e  inxtriiilion,  506-4fi,  Cf. 
also  414.  Cf.  also  Uotany,  Zotil- 
oK>',  rti)'»'olvg>'- 

Doard  sdiools  of  England.  9SO. 

Boos.  F.,  on  growth  and  school  stand- 
ing. »-13. 

Bones,  growth  of.  17. 

Bookkci-ning.  general  treatmeol  nf 
clerical  aiid  eoiiuiieifia]  njun- 
Uon.583-U3.  Cf.at8Ol80.187,18& 
180.  413.  414. 

Boston.  Public  iM'm  School,  10M3; 
Gngliab  Ckssical  <Uigh)  S(4ic»l. 
1M-B7;  Girls'  Ui^  Sdiool,  197- 

Botany,  genera)  treatment  of  calnrat 
science  instruction,  500-29.  Cf, 
also  180,  1K.H,  SiO,  413,  414. 

Boy^  adolescence,  81-43,  «7-3i; 
hfighl  and  weight,  »-14;  vital  ea- 
pacily,  15;  meiitnl  traits,  W-A. 
Cf.  Sex.  Girls,  Individual  diSo' 
eneea. 

Brain,  development  of,  1&-17. 

Brings.  T.  11.,  on  the  junior  high 
school,  293-94;  on  social  soeMM, 
.WM1. 

Bri);:ht':i  diwaw  among  seeondaiy- 
school  pupils.  640. 

Broome.  £.  C,  on  Ihe  accndMai 
gystem,  336. 

Brown.  E.  E..  on  the  distinrtion  be- 
tween elementary  and  secondary 
education,  263-64;  on  tlie  aocndjt- 
in^  system,  333. 

Building  trades,  39»-601. 

Biilf^nrio.  205. 

llursrracfiuU.  WO,  tH. 

Burnhani,  Vt.  H.,  on  the  toflueimcl 
adoleaoence.  55-56, 

Burk.  F.,  figures  for  growtl),  9.10.  II. 
13,78. 

Burritu  B.  B..  on  the  profewosal 
distribiition  of  college  graduatus, 
316. 

BuaincM  education,  cf.  Commereial 
educatioD, 

Business  £D8lisb,  Hi.  50O-«l. 
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CbIcuTua. 

California,  juniM-  college  in,  310-11. 

DCuKxlliitioa.  mdividual  diflerejicea 
r    in.  76. 

Cctuus,  TKirtwjiUi  un  or(.'upatiuiiftt 
statistics,  cf.  Ocrnpations. 

Cpntml  trniieocr-.  B.Wi6. 

Ccmmic  tnules.  (KW-01. 

Ccrtififaling  s\-strm  of  admission  to 

CliArt«rIiQUTC.  248. 

Chose.  W.  J_  on  ihc  development  of 

mcmot.y  through  historj,,  554. 
Cbemislry.  general  treatiuent  of  nat- 

nml  sdeiwre  inalnictiou,  M<I-i9- 
.C:f.  »lsa  179.  180,  188.  «7£.  920, 

413.  iU.  iia. 
Child  labor  laws,  effect  of.  384-ftS. 
Clioriia  work  in  music,  843-24,  BiW- 

33. 
Chronological  age  «-8,  461 -fii,  «75- 

70. 
Church  and  rcliginn,  effpcl  of  iJiaoge* 

in.  seChCl.    Cf.  Oennminatloml 

flcliools.  Sectaridn  Sclioola,  Relig- 

ioua  e^Iucalion,  Moral  cilucution. 
OtisCMhij),  ediiriition  for,  368-69. 

Cf-  Civics,  Sijcifil  sciences. 
Civics.   KcBLTa!  Irt-atoieiit,   559-fl5- 

Cf.    aNo   41S.    Hi.    675.    68ft-87. 

Cf.  alao  Social  scientcs. 
'ivtl  government,  cf.  Civiis,  Sodal 

tdences. 

lies,  cf.   I^tio.  Gredc,  Foreign 

Clftssjral  course.  50ft.  MG.  6fi*-B6. 

ClassJml  !a.n)ruu.^«i,  <i.  Latin,  Greek. 
Ir'orcL^n  langungos. 

Classification  of  aecondary-achool 
pupils.  146'55.  078-74.  Cf.  «bo 
118-13.  Cf.  alio  Individual  differ- 
ences. Curritnilum,  etc. 

Clement,  J.  A,,  on  corrclatirin  of  high 
5cho«3  Rnd  cglleg*  standing*.  SSI. 

Clerical  <!duca,t,ion.  saS-aS.  Cf-  Vo- 
cal innjd  education,  Commrtcial 
cdudLtion. 

Clothing  tradw.  ofn)-601 . 
fClnbs,  c(<!.,  cf.  Estrii-curriculum  ac- 
Uviti«s. 


CoeducB«on.     108-15.      Cf.     Star. 

.\do]«ic(!ru«.  liberty.  Individual 
tlillereiieca.  Curriculuins,  Uomcatic 
aria.  Cf.  also  8T,  181. 190.  OO.  tiS, 
4jS-i4. 

CollcKv,  genera!  treatment  of  the  re- 
lation of  Bccondary  to  higher  edu- 
cation, 30S-3fi:  sctondnry  school- 
pupils  going  to  colleffc.  108.  140- 
Sl,  113S-04;  hiBlorical  relation  and 
present  status,  SU8-14:  adiaission 
rcquircm'ents,  .Hl.l-^-  examina- 
tion and  accredi  ting  eyatema,  3i4- 
S8.  I'or  special  aubjoct  rctiuire- 
mcnts  cf.  Ktibjoct  titles,  ]'>nglish, 
MathvmaLicB,  etc 

College  Cntrnnrc  Exiunination 
Board,  325-iM,  330, 

CoUige,  the  Prendi  a}nitnuna1.  2^£- 
4«. 

Cgloniid  school*,  cf.  latin  gnunmax 
Hcliooi,  AcAdcmy. 

Columbus  juniiir  Ligh  scht^iol.  ifflZ. 

Colvin,  .S.  S.,  on  pure  science  and 
transfer  values,  fiOO. 

Commercial  crithmetic  in  junior 
hiithec-bool.  OSO-ST.  Cf.  Gjtmner- 
cial  education. 

C-ommerciaJ  arts  us  related  to  design, 
fltc,  0»6. 

Commcrcinl  curricultims,  688.  Cf. 
Cnmmcrcial  educatinn, 

CommerciaJ  educnlion,  ^uerol  treat- 
ment. 583-9S.  Cf.  Vo(wtional  edu- 
cation. 

Cotnmercial  English,  44*.  590-91. 

CouimcTciai  French.  4fi»-54.  51KM«. 

ConuntTciaJ  Gemmn,  453-54,  500- 
&i. 

Commercial  occnpatians,  analfFtis 
of,  587-90. 

Commercial  achools.cf.  Spedat-type 
schools. 

Commercial  Spanish,  4S3-44,  JS90- 
S«. 

CommisEion  on  the  1trorgn,n!ation 
ofScrondary  Kducation.cf. reports 
of  Lis  vnrioiLg  cnniniitleeH. 

Committer  on  .\rliedftlion  of  Ifigh 
School  ami  tlollegc,  reconuuendii- 

tioiu  of,  Sii^ii. 


imitbv  on  CoUcjK  Gnlmncc  Rc- 

quireuieuts,  on  uoit«  luid  tbc  di«- 
Iriliiilion  of  rcquirgmculs,  SID;  un 
requireiuuiLs  ui  uiiLthctuatica. 
48t-S5. 

Committee  »n  Economy  oF  Time  in 
Kdunilion.  rpconiineoil«tiona,  887. 

Ctiniaitticc  (of  Filtct-u)  un  (jctioc- 
tr>-  SyU&tius.  idt-OS. 

Cuminitk'*'  on  Iligh-Sciiool  Course 
in  Eofrllsti,  ^^i~i3. 

Committee  on  Minitnum  GiMcatiaK 
on  vti-mniliLry-iKJiuol  ntuditak  W^. 

Cocomitluv  oa  MoUem  LauguKKcs, 
456. 

Comtnitlw.  (of  Ten)  tta  Secondary 
Suboul  SlutliL-s.  on  craduates  Koiag 
to  coD^c.  147;  on  su-grade  secon- 
tlory  srliool.  ■291 ;  on  mallifuiallit.'a. 
iAV-SJ;  ou  [lutural  sck-ncva,  508- 
00;  on  social  scicncpii.  2^-37:  on 
CUmculunLs,  OC-lHia. 

ConmJtUic  ou  Sorinl  StucUes,  oa  the 
aim&  character,  and  program  of 
nodal  Htuilica,  5-14-46:  on  com- 
munity civics,  509-G3;  on  Hrob* 
Icrnii  of  Amcricnn  Dcniowacy, 
405--C7. 

Committee  on  Status  of  Instni(Ttion 
ill  llygieno  in  AniEriain  Ediiu*- 
tiuuol  laxljtuUons,  on  pr(>vi»ic>ns 
forphy^cal  cdiic&tion,  d-Vl. 

Committee  (of  Seven)  un  Study  of 
History  in  Schools,  on  atati^  of 
history  instruction  in  i&!>8,  637- 
Sfl;  1)11  fivil  ^VL-mmcnt.  ^fi. 

Committee  (of  Five)  on  Study  of 
Hiftlory  in  iSftcondary  Schools,  nx- 
(it!vii)uiiiliilii>n!i,  AS.*). 

Cominiuiity  Civics,  542-43,  SCIMW. 
BHfl.  IHK7.  Cf.  Civics,  Socii]  aci- 
cni£8. 

Community  life,  effect  of  chiuigni  on 
secondary  education,  350-130. 

Corapflyre,  G,.  .\iTirrican  influence 
on  French  e^hirtition,  837. 

(!(irnp(Mite  mutticmiLtics.  402,  GSO. 
US?. 

ComiKwiLi;  swondary  schools,  cf. 
("omprc.lienfiivc  8rwtn<l(irv  schools. 

Couipoailiou.  4iiJ-3U.   Cf.  Engliab. 


Comprdic 

ncrciHt  Bp«cial-(jrpe  ficfalMlih  <!&&- 

7U*. 
Conipiilsory     nttendanix,      ISl-.tS, 

3B5.  59ii,  mj,  612.   Cf.  Ketflnb- 

tion,  Kli  mi  nation. 
Concenlmlion,  flHl)-81. 
CoDC-eiitual     %')ilui.-s.    mariiemfiticib 

40Z-a3;   noturfj  scienoi..  5il-tt; 

socikI  sinctKtw,  .55,"}-.^. 
Concomitant   dcvdopmcnt    Ibeirv 

of.  U-oS. 
Connecticut,  lAtia  grammar  ■cfacKiLi 

in,  IflSHW. 
Con'itant    clcmcntji    in    eurriculum 

nr)(anixatiun,    U74-7«.    6t^    BS7. 

Contingent  values.  nOL-OB, 

Continuulioii    nlumtimi    will 
tiiLuatioo  klIiiwIs,  697-06^ 
France,  tttf;  in  f^rmany. ' 
Cf.  Vuciitidiud  ciiurntton. 

Continutty  in  ttiliKfttiou.  680-81. 

Cooptriilive  pn.rt-time  nlucation,  d. 
Part-time  i-ducilion. 

Correlation  <jf  hi^li-.tubool  auul  col- 
It^-  slaniHno.  »«V-St. 

Cosmopolitan  niitfa  scIkjoF,  g(.  cook 
prcheusivc  secondary  w^ooL 

Ctist.  of  junior  high  »rluml,  SOT;  o( 
retardation.  ISO-ST:  of  vacalional 
Hlurntian.  SSASi. 

CouuU.  G.  S.,  oti  the  <lislribation  of 
high-sehwil  Rraduates.  151. 

Courli*.  S.  \.,  and  Uie  Cnirrtis  Stan- 
dard Tcjits.  on  tlie  remxitiing  abil- 
ity of  ebildivn.  17;  iiulividnnl  dtf- 
ferennes  in  arithmelieAl  nl)ilittMb 
TA.  7A  79.  84:  on  aex  ditlinnoai, 
IIO-U. 

rmiracs  of  sttidy,  ef .  CnTricnlnma. 

<.'rampton.C.\V..on'nK-  inJlueiKv of 
growth  and  puberty.  «l-a3.S8.(77- 
fiS;  on  sex  nygicne  and  aex  peda- 
^ofcv.  SS(hSl. 

Crrteiia  oi  Bubject  valuer  general 
trwjtment.  387-^18, 

Cultun?  and  culluml  education,  rf. 
Incisure    Cf,  also  footnote,  p  t7I- 

Currieulunu.  f:encral  trralmeftL 
iiOA-W,  Etistwicil  and  rompara- 
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five  conaidirrntion?.  flfl?-fi7;  prin- 
ciples detenuiuing  curntul um  or- 
ganization end  liitffrcnUutiou. 
867-88;  junior  and  si'nior  hi^h- 
schoo)  curriculuni  orp<iiiz»tioii, 
683-00:  curriculums  of  liif-hcr 
achoola  in  Prussin,  20)J-IS;  in 
Fraacu,  235-41;  iu  Enkdand,  249. 
254-53:  curriculiiin  of  Lutin  gram- 
mar schools,  IBi-G7;  ciirriculuinii 
of  the  academies.  lTS-82, 


Dancinjt,  ns  nn  iestheti<'  art,  621;  in 

physical  cdueali&a,   0»i-5G.    Cf. 

^rttif^tir  nrt5,  Physiral  crliifnlifin. 
Duvis,  It.  M.,  ga  ugriculLurat  educa- 

tioTi.  CM. 
Davis.  C.  O.,  on  adnlcsimoe  tmd  the 

btrginniug  of  seicoudarv  education, 

Dnurliorn.  W.  ¥..  on  Ihc  distribution 
of  hJgh-s<:horil  grmit's.  81-Si;  on 
t!ie  <«rrelation  yf  liiRh-school  and 
oijUcp-!  grodcfl,  330-Kl. 

Doath  ralL-.  n-li).  6+2.  rtW. 

DeclaiuatiiiD,  ITS).  ISO,  ISfl,  187,  413. 

Def^rrred  ralups,  HSi-SS.  713, 

De  Ganuov  C-,  on  values  of  the  nat- 
imd  Bcituces.  sSfi, 

Democracy.  Sii-U.  Zi+-*0.  368. 
710-41. 

DeiimarJt.  205.  «73. 

DenoniitiAti'.<nal  schools,  S6I. 

Departnipntal  tciw-hiTij!,  270,  293-&»- 

Design  and  related  arts,  ir^niT.tl 
treatment.  6:JS-37.  Cf  .E.^hctie 
arts,  Indiislrisl  arts,  DomtrsticiarCs, 
CniamHrttial  nrU. 

DevelopnnTit,  iihysical,  3-3£;  psy- 
cinlogical,  S4-71. 

Dewey.  J.,  on  cnenCal  dcvelufjiuenl, 
43— l.i;  on  stKrial  changes.  .153-fi4; 
on  language  stiid.v.  425-28,  430, 
434,  440;  nn  esllietic  arts.  fi23. 

DfXtcT.  ¥..  C.  on  the  acndctny 
mavtrmi-'ot,  175;  nn  the  high-school 
mLivemeiit.  104-95. 

DinRnnsis,  cf.  Eduentiona.!  diagnonis. 
Din^iontie  pdiirjiltmi,  DiajnioBtic 
futiL'tiun,  EdiKationul  guidaciee, 
Individual    ditfercnccs,    Elimiua- 


tioB,  BicpwIftTif^-  of  ttny,  Clusif 
eation  of  piipiln. 

DiagnoHtic  cduiiitiou.  iOi,  3SS-8 
(ilJS.  BIW.  7(Ki,  717-111.  Cf  Edi 
cnlionid  diiignusis,  Dijignostic 
fiunetion.  Edncfltionftl  guidance, 
IndividiiBl  (liflercni'ea,  Elimian- 
tion,  Expcctatiey  of  stay,  Classifi- 
cation of  pupils. 

DiagnnMic  fiincliuu  of  secondary 
eduailioii.  3S2-83.  OOfl,  Cf.  Diajj- 
nostir  cdurntion.  Educoliunnl  di- 
agnosis, Educiitiotiat  guidaniv.  In* 
dividual  diRcreiievs,  Eliminatiou, 
Expertauey  of  st,ay.  ClassiG  cation 
of  pupils. 

Dittwemvs.cf.  Individ  iiulditTercnceu. 

UiflcrentintiiiK  fuuotioii,  37S-7a. 
6B8-«».  Cr.  lodividuaf  diffewiice* 

Differentiation,  sotiul.  S-t7-4U;  cilu- 
oational,  2S<},  Vi>4-tlS.  077.  tXit- 
W, 

Differentiated  eurrit'uJums,  00*-90. 

Dirrrt  valiwB.  penorjii  treatment. 
388-04:  of  variuua  studiot,  c(.  sub- 
ject titles- 

DLwipUiiJiry  valueit,  cf.  TrauHfa  at 
improved  efllcieoev.  J 

Difldpliiie,  as.  71.  71»-«1.  I 

Di«iociation  ua  tike  iuias  of  transfer. 
•SSJT  H. 

DistrihutioQ  of  collet;^  ej>uiim.\.(:s, 
SIA. 

DisLributioQ  of  bigfa^tiioul  gmdu- 
atfs,  150-.'i3. 

Distribution  of  inilividuat  differ- 
wices.  75-eci.  CI.  Individual  dif. 
ferenoea. 

Distribution  nf  pupils  in  (lehool.  IIS- 
5,'t.  Cf.  Individual  ililieivnccB,  Re- 
turdatioa.  Eliuiinj^tion. 

ni.>itri<!t  Rchool  ayHtwn.  108-70.  «7i 

Doiofstic  arts,  domcfrtte  aicncc, 
domesl  ie  leconomy,  etc-,  cf .  DotOM- 
tiecduentio'n. 

Domestic  curTicuhims,  RHH-SO, 

Domestic  (arts)  education,  general 
treatment.  (111-15.  CE,  Voea- 
tintcil  <^(l  Ileal  inn,  I'mrliral  arts 
v<lucution.  AvrelaU-d  toajsllicLk, 
arts.  636-37. 
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A.  A^  OD  the  junior  Ugh 
Mcrfioul.  2IKt. 

Bwing,  rf.  I>e»){»  a(t<]  related  arta, 
^sthelic  arts.  CT.  also  3«>.  321, 
413.  4U. 

■  AcaUemy,  172. 
iitton.  S.  T..  and  Saodtkn,  D..  on 
\'ocatioDal  education.  7ft5-Ofl. 
Uynes.   J.    J.,    OD    rctiirdHtioa  attd 
cUmintttioa.  140. 

rSarlj  prominc  and  rlimiualJon,  187- 

Rreh  pratliqtie,  tAI. 

Ec-oU  primairt,  iSi  B.:  £coh  fri- 
mairf  tupfneure,  439. 

F.cntiAmi<«,  Sta-m,  SftO,  413.  Cf. 
Sufiai    forieacta. 

Ecouoiuiv  cuodilJoELB  and  elimiua- 
lion.  135. 

ixiinuiiiic  faclors  atrccfiug  individ- 
ual diffprencts.  lOCKW. 

Econcunic-vocalioniU  aim  of  aocoo- 
dary  education.  3»!8r-71, 

Economiovoeatiuiial  vaJuca.  cf.  sub- 
ject titles. 

EwnuLuy  in  BduicatioD.  18^27, 230- 
S7. 

Eo)ni>ni,v  of  Time  tn  KdiicAtion.  rec- 

omui^Tidatiiins  of  mmmitleo,  ^7, 

fEducalioiial  dia^tiosis.  100-08,  131- 

«5.  201.  3iM--M.  aSi-^  (J60,  071, 

07i-74,  CM,  717-19. 

Educalioual  guidance.  717-10.  Cf. 
l^diicfttionnl  dinfmosis.  Expee- 
tiirvty  of  rtny,  CiiissiEcntion  of 
pupils,  DiaEiiosttctxIumtion,  Ding* 
IKintic  riiiii-[inn.  Indiviiiiial  diffcr- 
MKic«,  Uetiinliiliuu,  Kliininiitiou. 
etc. 

Eleotrical  tnii>S,  fiflO-Ol. 

Election  wid  elective  Ktudira,  070- 
71.  67a- W. 

Ekmmtarschulfl.  tm. 

Elementary  t-ilm-jiiiDa,  general  iKBt- 
ntent  in  rcliLtion  to  secoudiuy  edu- 
cation, junior  h'sh  KfJiool.  eif., 
ifil-9S;  distinction-"  iMwwii  e^^- 
mcQtfliyand  srcfindiir.v  I'diicalion. 
«61-«tt;  hislorimi  relntion,  •KO- 
72;  (oreign  systctiu.  ie72-74.  209- 


00.  H1-M.  !e«0-4T.  i9i-SS. 
456;   defpotfl   in   prrscnt   rclat 
274-83;  n-'funrt*  pliinncd, 
Cf,  also  W.  6-1. 

Elementary  .qcicnoc,  d.  General  »o- 
cnw. 

Elimination,  general  treaCtncnt,  lis- 
U.  1AS-A6.  281-82,  287-89,  2H, 
IJ«4-9J(. 

Eliut.  C.  W..  on  the  voKiei  oi  tutt- 
unil  science  study.  517. 

Endowed  arhoiils  of  Un^Iaud,  247' 
50. 

Kngincering  trades.  60(M)1. 

England,  secundiiry  education  ID. 
U«QenU  Ircatniviit,  24<-tfft:  Latin 
grammar  srlioot,  ltl9:  Mado^y 
uioveijient.  170;  or^gaotutioo  « 
sciiool  itystem.  273. 

English,  geneml  trratnicat  o(  ill 
pltice  in  tlitt  pruftnun  of  ttm&tl, 
420-15.  Cf.  alto  321-23.  llS-lfl, 
460.  «7J>-7e.  (>Stf-K7;  distribu- 
tion uf  srades  iu  Englisli,  81. 

EjigUsb  CWsiod  (Hi^i)  school  of 
Bnston.  185-87. 

EnglisU  coune.  MS.  SSO.  OM-fiO. 

Enrollment  in  Mri^ndnrr  dduMb 
Uaited  StaU-s,  IlK-2.^:  jn  Ger 
many.  Hit-ii.  «8;  iu  Frwicc.  Hi: 
iu  Enfriiuid,  iSi.  iHQ;  in  o.-rtatu 
other  Lwur tries.  tiiS. 

Environmental  faclun  and  individ- 
ual diSfivncee.  95-105. 

Erro»  ta  interpreting  iadividua!  dif- 
((■rrnrcg,  87-8a 

Ethics,  lauclit  io  FVanw,  344;  in 
Atmrii-a.  413. 

Eton  College  eW. 

ElymoloRV,  413.  464-43. 

Europe,  secondary'  educalioi)  ia, 
203-3U;  hidiutriat  oducvtion  in, 
503-M.  Cf.  Eurnip  count  ric*. 
Gemany.  Fmnc*.  KnglnM,  etc. 

Eveniuf;  sf  hools.  097-flS. 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  180,  187, 
!8S. 

KKainiiiatioos  tot  ool]q{Q  totnum 

.sa4-ao. 

Kkiiectancy  of  stay  is  the  aeomulafy 
bcbool.  141-40.   Cf,  also  Ediua- 
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dooal  (flsgnost!!.  Bducationa)  gm 

dance.    Claasificatian    nf    pupila. 

Rebirdatiuii,  Klinuuatiuii,   Uinj; 

dmUc  cducBtioD.  etc. 
Expenae,  rf.  Cast. 
Exueriiiiifiital  uivealigalkon  d  trfuu- 

fer.  407-09. 
ExtRt-curriculuii]  artivitic*.  714-17. 

Factory  aj'stcm.  effects  of,  301.  905. 
I-V-iUtV    paychclcgy.    391,    45tMiO, 

4»8.  514.  5*2,  554-53,  487. 
Fall&cics    involved   in   dettrrminmg 

dircfrt   values.   »8&-U4:  Spencer's 

fallfKkr»,  51i!-17. 
Fatlicrs.  otiupulion-tof.  102-03. 
Fine  ftft*.  pf,  disthetic  arta. 
Fteiibililv  of  urgauizulioii  auJ  nd- 

miiiiatnition.  iO-i.  077-80. 
Food  induslries.  6ltU-fl(n, 
For«Kn-bcirn  chiUrtii  and  children 

of  roreign-tmrn  parenUiRC,  05-100 

CI.    Biological    hetcdity,    Sociril 

lipreditj'. 
Foreign   countiies,  secoadary   c^u- 

CftUon  in,   fflJ3-58,  «74-7+,  600- 

CT. 
Foreign    lanpiages,    general    trefit- 

mrntof  instTurtinniii.417-7S.  Cf. 

alio  61.  TO.  321-23.  413-15.  4SS. 

ms.  fi88.  fiR7.   Cf.  Lnlin.  Greek. 

Grmuin,  Frfnch,  Spimish. 
Forinal  discipline,  cf.  Transferor  ini- 

provrd  ciBcif^nCT'. 
ForiltiUlun^KhiU.  «21-aa.   a.  Ger- 
many, wlucatiun  in. 
Foster,  W.  I.,,  on  piibcsoenrc  aa  a 

basis  for  tlnssi  Real  ion,  44-45.  07. 
Frunce,  educatioD  in,  pcnwal  twet- 

nuMit,  ftSHfl.    Cf,  nlso  i06.  «Ofl. 

«72-74.  482.  4fifl-ftl,  fil«.  543-44- 
Pmnkfort  plan  of  Rcformtchtdf.,  21*- 

15. 
Pmnlttin's  Academy,   171-7«,   178, 

4HI. 
Fratiertscinile.  2111-18. 
Fruncli,  fieneral  InatUnent  of  foreign 

IttngUBgc  instniclion,  M7-77.    Cf. 

•Iso   17S.  T7il.  ISn.  1S8,  100.  21(1)- 

12.  214-15.  217-18,  336,  238,  21!, 

e4S,  StD.  590. 


Frwmo.  CallTornln.  Junior  CoDece. 

SM. 
l-'uiiclioiu  III  wrmndnry   education. 

875-83.  008-09. 

Gen«Tal  hi^Ii  ftdtooL  c-f.  Coinprchea- 
Bive  secondary  school. 

General  «?M!n(.v.  SiU.  413.  SSS-SO, 
B7K,  fiS0-a7,    CT.  Natural  sciences. 

GcncmliKution,  379  ff.  Cf.  Dissodft- 
tion.  Transfer  of  improvied  effi. 
cicnry. 

GcoKraphv.  163,  178,  179,  IBO.  160, 
187.  IH8,  870,  283.  413.  076,  086- 
87. 

Gcob^'.  j^uiiTa]  trtiitnK'nt  ot  nat- 
urid  acitno-  instniction,  500-29. 
Cf.  also  ISO,  320,  415. 

Geometry,  g^nerii]  treatment  of 
matlienialicnl  studies.  481-oOS,  Cf. 
also  lOI.  ns,  1711,  lad,  187.  188. 
3^.  V>i,  403,  413.  414.  415,  088, 
887. 

German,  general  treatment  of  for- 
eign lan^uai^  instruction.  447-77, 
Cf.  ftlso  IWI,  2CK)-U,  2M-I5.  217- 
IS.  238.  UO,  320,  413,  414.  415, 
4lfl.  417,  5B0,  51H). 

Gemuiuy,  education  in,  geoeral 
tr*iitDienl,  8(HI-31.  Cf.  also  171, 
203.  27Z-74.  441-22.  450,  484.  Oil. 
543-44. 

GJll«-rt.  J.  .4.,  on  gruwlU  und  school 
Htandinfi:.  14,  10;  nn  dcvetopmcnt 
of  mental  traita,  3U. 

Gintixi.no,  27  S. 

Girla.  height  and  weight.  8-14;  vital 
capacity.  15;  pubrseeuee  aiid 
adolesccDce,  21  tT.-.  d?velopia«til  of 
mental  tniita,  30-38;  comparcil 
with  boyti.  108-15;  secondary  edu- 
calioo  of  in  academy,  lBt-i^2;  scc- 
ontlnry  edua^ti'^^  of  in  Cermanv. 
216-19;  -iecondar:!-  education  of  in 
Franc*.  240-41;  secondary  educa- 
Hon  of  in  EngUnd.  253-64.  Cf. 
Sex,  I  nf li  vidual  d  LfTereuLTs,  Co- 
education. 

Govemment,  rf.  Social  sciences, 
f'ivicn. 

Govcrniutnit  of  pupils.  716HU. 
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GfodfB,  difltribution  of.  TO.  81. 
GiwJimI    ttcvelopitutit.    tlionry    at. 

WfT. 
Gniiltuil  imnsiUon.  principle  of,  2B3- 

fGnuJuBtca,  distribution  of  rollcRe, 
316. 

Grailuatct.  distrihutinn  of  high- 
school,  uivaa. 

Gmimnttr,  tI3,  «!.  Cf.  EoRlisli. 

Grnmmiir  school,  cf .  Latin  graaimar 

Gmot-liKt  and  vilioient  schools  of 
England  and  Wales.  5*50-54. 

Greeix,  (esthetic  jtrls  In  ancient 
Giwce.  6'il-iJ;  physical  educa- 
tion in  andent  Groccp,  640;  mIu- 
taliun  in  imiderti  Grwx-e,  S05,  ^73. 

Grwk.  stui^ra'  twntmpnt  of  faruign 
language,  ia«tnjction,  447-77.  Cf. 
also  1«4~(I5.  17H,  2«P.  21*.  214. 
«3(i.  233.  249,  S&t,  314,  32(1,  4IS, 
411. 

Grip  of  hand,  78. 

Growth,  phveirnl  trs-its.  3-32;  men- 
tal tmita.  S4-7I. 

Guiduncie.  cf.  li^ducational  guidance, 
Kilu<^li(iDa)diaRnosb.  Espectant-y 
of  stay.  Clasiiticntiou  of  pupils. 
Uiaiimodtif  education.  l>i:igiioKli>; 
fuiiclion.  lutliviiiual  dilTcrcucts, 
K4::tardntion.  Ehiuination. 

Gumit  Law.  ilfT. 

Gyuinasium.  641.  Cf-  Physicid  edu- 
cation. 

Qjjmniiinttm,  STK)  fl.  Cf.  Gtxnuuijr, 
odumtion  in. 

GjTiinasiiw..  652-58.  «.  Physical 
Fldiimtiun. 

Ilfttllpy,  A.   T.,  on   dislinetion  be- 
twci^n  elcrnentary.  secondary,  and 
hitfhcr  edwcntiim.  2C5. 
nail.  (J.  p..  on  adnlcsty«npp,  49-58. 
Uundwork.  cf .  Manual  arts.  Manual 
tfaiainK.  Froctl'Ca]  arts  educatioii, 
Ptr- 
,  Harruw.  848, 

\-xc\\.  >■),  M..  on  death  nil«,  18. 
d.  circumfepcncc  of,  \tt~\l. 
Health,     in     relation     to     pti^-siod 


Kiy>wlh,  17-19.   Cf.  Phyanl  e*i- 

nition,  llyEi«K.". 
Hcurl  disciisc.  t>4!). 
Ilccker's  Rcaixehalr,  171. 

Uciijlit.  gruwth  in,  8-14;  individual 
dlfli!tfocca  in.  76.  78. 

IIvndcTson.  B.  N..  on  Roscnkranti's 
thi-ory  of  mentiit  stagM.  41-43, 

Heredity,  (4.  Biological  bovditr. 
Social  heredity*.  Individual  dif- 
ferences. 

£Icterojp.-oeity,  of  population.  358- 
50:  of  school  Kroupti,  cf.  Individual 
diffcrtncea. 

High  scliool,  histurirul  ilrvclopmcota 
18+-«00;  relation  to  Ihv  dcmcB- 
tary  school.  ^lU-UH;  relnlioD  ta 
hijfhpT  instil  utiuiB.  SOS-30.  O. 
Secondary  education.  Jutiior  liijib 
school.  HcnJor  high  school.  <roni- 
prclitriJSLve  strcondary  .it-tioiil,  Spe- 
cial-type  Bchoola.  rroKTum  t»f 
Studies,  CurriouEitms.  (rreanita- 
tion,  ctc- 

Iligh-schoal  course,  pupils'  csUnuU 
of  value.  107-08. 

lIigli'Sc9ioul  graduates,  dtstribulion 
of.  HfH53. 

High-school  pupils,  ph^'siod  traits. 
3-.S8:  nmrnlal  Imits.  34-71;  buiivkl- 
ual  dilTcrencea.  74-llS;  Mtitudo 
toward  school  work,  intercals,  etc_ 
lO.'l-OB;  aceeleraliuii  and  rvlarda- 
tioa.  143-i$:  cliuiimition.  128  U; 
espertaury  of  stay  in  school.  14*- 
45;  diiftritiution  nnd  elwwificatioi^ 
1 1H-.S.5,  (571-74:  s^'inti  to  cotlcec  or 
other  hifijhcr  inittitiitinn,  146->'i3t 
;iW-I4- 

Hi^hcr  nluinilioR  in  rclntioa  to  wc- 
onikry  education.  ^at-:tG, 

Hinsdale,  H.  A^  on  tlie  values  of  the 
study  of  history.  554-35. 

Historical  development  of  seooMlliirjr 
whicalion,  Illl-fflXi. 

History,  ^rn^r-^l  treatment  of  udal 
seiencc  in-stniclion.  O.S4-A9,  wpc- 
ciallv  34.->-5».  Cf.  a!s.i  171.  17»- 
80.  I9C-87,  188>S0.  «()»  W.  214- 
15.  «]7-l».  «36.  «Sa  *H.  «49.  45* 
41 1. 413-1 J,  SK3-6(U.  070,  dSO-W. 
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mittnry  of  Enpliah  liL^rature  as  a 
siu.iv.  -11;). 

Uofurre  tirkidf^^  2fla-31.  Cf.  Gei^ 
rnnny.  <»l[iciittoQ  id. 

BaherrJi  LfhrfrinnfiiUMTainar,  21ff-I9. 
Cr  Gcrnuiny,  eilucotion  in. 

UoUand,  E.  O..  on  the  relation  htr- 
twcrn  sccon'iary  school*  antt  nor- 
mal Ec'bool!!,  3Qtl. 

HoUey,  C,  E..  on  liomi!  (Mnditiana 
«ini  pcTsisteOL-e  in  school,  lUO-UI, 
13*-37. 

Dome  and  fiunily  life,  the  effect  of 
clukngea  in  3L't--ondar>'  education, 
850-3«.  37*,  583.  595,  fl07.  (113, 
OU. 

Hume  condiLioiu  and  eJiminolion, 
1S4-37. 

tlomc  oconomica,  rf.  Doioestic  eJu- 
cation. 

Dome    mnking,  etc,  cf.    Domestic 
cducnlioD. 
ar  study,  ii.  Supervised  study. 
_plun3.    Kdu'.ird,    and    tlie    Latin 
gmminarsdLooU,  10,'!. 

Bouseiiold  arts  ediirntion,  d.  Do- 
mestic cduMitiou, 

Ilousehuld  economics,  cf.  Domestic 
wliic-atioo. 

House liold  sdcDce.  ef.  Donieatic  edu- 
catinn. 

IIiixlL-y,  T..  on  the  values  of  natural 
scienc",*  instrutrtioti,  330. 

Uygicne,  015-31,  CT.  also,  413, 
5i)H.  al&.  (ill.  1(180.  08.7.  Cf.  Natu- 
ral 9uiei»c«i.  Physica]  education. 
Sex  hygierut. 

Illness,  at  adolcsronce,  19;  prevent- 
ablt  through  crluctLliDn.  Oli. 

Immigrntinn,  ttcftrinp  "f.  on  second- 
ary eihifulion,  9.5-100. 

Incutiifi  ot  (he  family  as  related  to 
persistence  in  srhool,  10lH]i. 

Inilirect  values,  39-l~*12.  Cf.  also 
subject  titles. 

Individual  dilfcrenres,  general  Ircat- 
menl  of  charncter,  distribution, 
and  causes,  71-115;  necessity  for 
earlier  reciignit  i^m.  Ii8j-BG.  «!)0. 
<S85-<ia,    093;    importance   in   the 


innior  hicli  wlifx>I,  21M,  flS5-S7;*i 
n  w\a\  fii'lnr.  IllT-ifl;  in  relation 
111  the  ditr<^fiLtiiitin^  fiinctioa  cA 
»if«icniary  ivlucalion.  S78-79.  068- 
GJ,  671-75,  07ti-8i;  in  relation  to 
Riipervisetl  study,  714. 

In<iividunligtir-avn(ii(inna]  nim  of 
secoiidurv  (.-ducnliuu,  f^ucntl  treal- 
nient.  :Jii7,  :J7I-71.  <W7-08;  related 
tn  literature.  BM)-4i;  rclntrd  to 
history,  aai;  related  to  music,  (J3ft- 
3L 

Industnal  (arts)  education,  tgeaers^ 
treiiLnit-iit.  5I)S-(JD5;  curriculums, 
Oil8;  as  relsiUvl  to  ;PBt!ietic  arts, 
C«0.  fiSl-3C;  in  Cerinfiny,  Sai-iS. 
Cf.  Vocational  cdtii'utiou. 

ladustri&l  occupatioiu,  ujialysis  of, 
597-601. 

Inspection,  cf.  Accrediting  system. 

loatincts,  IS. 

Instruction,  or^aiiixution  of.  712-lJI. 
Cf.  Siipervisi-d.*Iudy,CurricuIums, 
Pro(<rutQ  oP  studies,  etc- 

l&tegiibtirig  function  of  secondary 
education,  2im-97.  377-78.  IS*.), 
5.>l.  608,  670.  Cf.  InlegTatJon, 
.Social  Ht'iedity.  etc. 

Integration,  sncisl,  fl5-l(W.  49ft-fl7. 
S47-10.  377-7*.  430,  551.  fiS3.  070. 

Intermefliutc  .■vehool,  cf.  Junior  high 
school. 

InteresU  wf  pupils.  103-08.  IIJ-IS. 
7CH-0ii.  Cf.  InHividiial  dtffcrcncea. 
Educational  guidance.  Ednciition' 
al  diagnoii*.  Dinjpiostic  function. 
Diagnostic  education,  Curricu- 
lutna,  Vocatiiiniil  education,  etc- 

ItaJian.  413.  Cf.  Foreign  languages. 

Italy.  405.  27.1. 

James-  W.,  oa  memory,  44;  od  in- 
stincts, 48. 

Japan,  inn,  273. 

JoHiM:  (Illinois)  Junior  CoUejre,  310, 

Jone^.  .'\.  L.,  on  examinations  as  a 
test  of  fitness  tor  college  admiHsion, 
3'«Hra, 

Jiidd,  C.  H„  on  the  problem  of  Irana 
fiT.  395-97.  400.  40H,  419. 

Junior  college.  310-12. 
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Junior  tii(^9(^hrMJ,)i;mcnittrmtinml. 
)KH-flH;  fumculura  (irjpiniaitiini, 
084-87:  pl&cc  in  tliGScboul  syslcui, 
6BS-fl8;  cotnprrtirtiMW  wriww 
•poaaI*type  orft^tniaation.  VfH~H!i. 
OOfr-M;  orgiiaiiuitiuri  u(  iiibtriii.^ 
lion  utH  nqwrvuL-d  study,  71  f- 15; 
tlumiiOEiamadeuidaDoe.71&-lS.Cf. 
ElementAry  MiimtioD  in  relation 
to  aecondnry  educutioa. 

KftUni&Doo  High  School  case.  £00. 
KandcL  I.,  qd  the  tijihe-ilMKiJ^  in 

Germany,  iH. 
Kansas,  luaizhvr-tramLng  cuursis  in 

high  soliools,  SOS. 
[Ka-qiinski,   L.  ('.,  on  Uw  valuos  of 

mathenutical  study,  400.  403. 
Keating  M.  W,.  on  mi'Miods  oF  hi»- 

tory  lortrtictinn.  3A(V-.!U. 
Xtwr.  J.,  on  Ltic  ui'udew.v,  in  Scul- 

Iniid.  171. 
Ju^nHihcRiUirincr,  ii.,  on  Gwrnanand 

AniL'ncun  wlui.'itl4uti.  ii~,  Wit. 
King,   I..  r>n  p'uiltuil  i[evtlo|>cni*nt9 

dt>-(l'd;on  tile  tiitcrv^U  and  lia.bits 

oJ  higli-sctiocil  pupils,  lua-^^i. 
King«ley,  C  D,,  on  mllcgr  entrance 

m]uirenH-Dt6,     317-23;     on    the 

Study  of  Nations.  MB. 
Kirkpatrirk,  K.  A.,  on  mcntiil  tnita, 

47. 

laboratory  work,  507-OB. 

IjLnd  iimai-1  to  jiowieniio.  17jS-T8. 

lAniriiAgt'  fltndy.  cT.  EmHIflh,  For- 
«gn  langiiagis.  IJiliM,  Greek,  Ger- 
man. Fmicli,  Spanisli. 

lAlin.  general  treatment  of  foreign 
l.tiiguiige  stutlv,  447-77.  C.{.  also 
I61-fi5.  100.  107, 17*.  17&-80. 188. 
189,  803-10.  Hi.  814-15,  «I7. 
i«8-S8.  «4l.  249.  25S.  904.  300, 
314.  8«l>,  41S-15.  410.  417. 

Ijitin  grammar  school,  ^neral  lT«&t- 
ni<-nt.  100-70.  Ct.  also.  26B-70, 
304-05.  4M-41.  481.  506.  fi»4. 062. 

Lafin-scicitific  courw,  508,  536, 064, 

oar,,  fioo. 

LcicpsUT  Atademy,  181. 

hcKUK,  lacptmXma  for  ibc  worthy 


iwc  of.  371-74.    Cf.  ladhWimfo- 

I  Ji-avoT^lionRl  aim. 
Liberul  unii   vomttonal   educalioii. 

TIM-OG. 
Lieco.  i73. 
LiiiLiihi.  E.  A.,  on  the  corrdfttioa  d 

standing  io  hi^   achuol.  oolleRD- 

entrasce    cxuniuiUiona.    aad    in 

e*rly  «>ll«gp.  SSl-Si. 
Lin^iistic     alucKtioD,    cf.    KujiIiA. 

Lmi^iUkge    Study,    FordgD    kn- 

giiaKcs. 
LiLrrature.  gencnil  tmrtoirat,  480' 

SJ,  43A-45,  0i7-«8.    Cf.  fiogUih. 

/Esthetic  nru.    Cf.  also.  fil.  413. 

414,  il5.  *■«-*!,  13S-^«. 
LodK«>  U.  C,  on  the  valtiei  of  diM- 

cil  BtndiM.  459-«0. 
Logic.  ITS.  179,  180,  ISO,  18S,  ISO. 

413. 
Lra  An^ca  Junior  High  SdiooL  Htt. 
Lniigs.  growth  of,  li-|«. 
7.yrf«.  231  B. 
l4;x€Utn,  216-16. 

MacDonald,  A.,  on  growtli  and 
stiiaol  progress.  13. 

Machinist  trades,  5B0-601. 

Mdd^fiscktiU.  MS,  «ie-l».  a, 
German)',  nluoUion  in. 

Maine,  slate  aid  in,  190. 

Major  stijfUes,  for  college  wimiaiioai 
3^1-43.  for  conwntialion.  680-61. 

Mann,  llorncp,  on  hictory  io  caity 
achooU,  &ii. 

Manual  arts  in  the  junior  high  adiool, 
estt,  BS7- 

Maniiol  training,  413.  414.  S7S.  fi03- 
»4.  Cr.  Pnwlical  orta  vdaaAm, 
Vocational  «ducatioil>  Turlmlrilt 
cdiualioo. 

Marj-land,  MftdemLe*  in,  1T4. 

MoMRchuselts,  Latin  Bvwnv 
aclKMils.  103-40:  ac&jcnun.  1T»- 
74.  1T<>~77;  fMiblic  htgh  aulMcdil 
]ISi3-5l3;  legal  inruvinom  far  mo- 
ondary   edunktioo.    LS5-M,  18^ 

m. 

Ma«iucchtuwtu  CootmisBina  en  In- 
dustrial and  Technical  Edaortka 

eis. 
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Mathemxttcs.  geiwinJ  treatmerit. 
481-503.  Cf.  also.  75-76,  79,  80, 
81-a«.  111.  I«5,  17«.  17S-80.  1S«, 

187,  188,  189,  <im-ii.  an,  its, 

«17,  818.  OS,  a3«.  2tlH.  ii&.  353. 
«8S.  806.  3LI),  &ia,  Si\.  Sii,  S^S. 

413.  414.  US.  41G.  em.  o«5.  mc, 

flS7.  Cf.  Arilbruiitic,  Algebra. 
Geometry,  I'rigonomctry,  tlalcu- 
liu. 

AfBturity.  cf.  Adolescence.  Puberty. 

Mayo.  M.  J.,  on  the  mental  capac- 
ity of  the  uegro  pupil,  00-96, 

Mvchantcal  drawiDg,  cf.  Uesi^  cin'd 
related  arts,  Proct.ical  arts  educa- 
tinn,  VocalioniU  eflucation. 

MecJtaniL's.  413. 

Merfian,  K£. 

Mt-diau  dtvialion.  85. 

Medicul  i;]kiLrniiiiitioti.G4I.  Cf.  Phys- 
ical edui^lJon. 

Mcimurie-i.  developuifnt  with  age, 
3S-3U;  individual  diHertw.'ea,  70. 

Men  teachers,  tad. 

MeningtlLs,  G4i>. 

M<riisuratign,  179.  180,  18«,  413. 

Jblcnfal  (Jevclopinent,  gcni'ml  Ircat- 
ineut,  S4-71.  aO«-4i4. 

Mental  discipline,  cf.  Traiiafw  of 
improved  cfS-dcucy. 

Mental  traits,  gentral  treattncDi,  34- 
71. 

MercFianduing.  cf.  Commercial  edu- 
cation. 

Merd)anL  Tiiylora',  **8. 

McUd-working  trades,  SlW-Cflt. 

Mcleomlogy,  180,  41S.  Cf.  Natural 
•cieiiceg. 

Methods  of  t£a<^'^i!,  na  affected  by 
tlicones  of  development,  .14-53, 
70-71;  supervisL-d  study,  713-15; 
drfcrrcd  and  immediate  values, 
713;  in  the  juiiiur  higlL  school.  878- 
81,  294-95.   Cf.  subject  title?. 

Military  tmininR,  B-iO,  tHl,  65«,  6J7- 
fiR. 

Mdlikea,  B.  A.,  on  tha  propadeutif 
values  of  mathcnuitics.  490. 

Mills,  J.  E,,  on  the  viiluesof  chcm- 
istrj-,  515. 

MinenJogy,  ISO.  413. 


MiDneapnlM  Survey,  CM. 

MinncaotA.  ^le  aid  in,  20O. 

Minor  studies.  S«a-«i. 

itillehcMe,  •m-ii. 

Mobility  of  labor  and  population,  ct 
feet  on  education,  aS9-t(0. 

Mode,  85. 

Modern  lan^ngcs,  gcoeral  treat- 
ment of  foreign  lnuf;uii^  instruc- 
tioD,  447-77.  Cf.  also  Gemmo. 
Frendi,  SpaniBh,  Italian. 

Modem  LunguH^  A&Bociation,  on 
the  scope  of  niodera  tiinguage  in- 
struction. 450. 

Modem  language  eoune.  508,  68fl, 
004-06. 

Monroe,  P.,  on  the  bearing  of  ado- 
iescencc  on  secondary  education. 
(15.  fi*-70;  on  Ctcrman  schools, 
««0,  Hi;  on  Frencli  schook  *37. 

Moral-social  education.  [li  nirccted 
by  chants  io  thv  burne.  In  conL- 
munity  life,  and  in  tiiv  vucutiuii, 
S51-03.  a«3-t;4:  as  ctTected  bj 
chan){es  in  the  Church,  SfiU-ttl. 

Moravian  aeaflemies,  172. 

Mortality  statLstica,  17-18,  &«-**, 
049. 

Motbcr  ton^c.  cf.  Engliab. 

Motor  skills!. 

MiiHic,  general  treatment,  029-39. 
Cf.  .'Estbclic  arts.  Cf.  alao  180, 
400,  410.  217.  WH.  241,  iH),  iAS. 

ijaa.  siu,  us.  4L4,  415,  08a,  mi, 

NatioDiility,  individual  differences 
due  to.  9&-100:  rclaliun  to  elimina- 
tion. 136. 

Natural  history,  ISO.  413. 

Natural  Philusupliy.  cf.  Pliysica. 

Natural  scieneea.  general  treatment, 
60«-29.  Cf.  Physics.  CliKUiblry, 
Biology.  General  science.  Physi- 
ology. Astronomy,  Geology,  Mt^te- 
orology.  Physical  geugrapliv,  iJot- 
anj-.  ZoiJloKj.  Cf.  also  881-23. 413. 
4T4,  51.^.  filfr-ol.  060,  6815.  087, 

N'aluTal  thcnlogj-,  187,  188,  413. 

Namrelli  H.ill,  173. 

Navigation.  17a.  180. 180.  413. 
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Ntgtoee,  mcntaTcftpK^  of.  00-95. 

NervouH  dist-(t'<>cs.  ()44. 

Nervous  sj'fitrm,  jjruwtli  of.  26i. 

Netheriands.  iftS. 

N'cw  Knglnnc),  I.ntin  ^ntinmar  adiAol 

in,  lCi>;  iumJviuii.4  ui.  173;  workers 

in  varioiM  omiTi^itions.  SSO. 
New  iJiffUni!  CoUiKo  IJiitranM  Ccr- 

tifit-atuiK  Hoard.  334-33,  33S. 
New    ILuii[ifltiire,   Latin    graminar 

»r!i()ols  in.  168.  160. 
New  Vtirk  State,  Bcademiefl  iii,  174, 

177.  180,  103;  bigb-achool  move- 
ment, las. 
New  York  State  Board  of  Itc^gctita, 

3U. 
Nomud  B^r.  lZ3-K-k. 
Nonnal  distrihiitiiin,  77-S4. 
Normal  schools,  aus-10. 
Norsworthy,  N.,  on  memory  span. 

38. 
NortI)  Carolina,  tiwideiiiiea  in,  174. 
North  Cf.rit.r/il  .Vstuwiafjon  of  Col- 

kms  anil  St^coiiLlar,/  ncliiioU,  335. 
NorlJi  Central  Stateti,  Ivnclicr  Lrain- 

ing  in  high  achoolg,  308, 
Norway,  0)5. 

ObrrUkter.  Si93-24. 

Ol"'iipru'«.,  rflft-19, 

Ohcrredxakuic.  310  H.  Cf.  Germany, 
ciliitalion  ill. 

OcoupnLion&l  choices  of  high-8rhoaf 
pupila,  103-06, 

OccupatioDa.  ana  I  j^  is  of.  general 
divLsions,  57S-80;  dtriml,  587- 
88;  commercial,  588-00:  indua- 
trial.  S97-ti0i,  tKH;  agritiiltural'. 
eOS-IO;  of  women.  013-1-1.  Cf. 
Pruct.ical  arts  edut^tiuii.  Voca- 
tional ediKiitJon.  Industrial  Kdu- 
cation,  Clcrital  eiluuttion.  Coin- 
merdal  education.  Aj^ivultural 
education,  Domcatic  education. 

Occupiation  of  pupils'  fathers,  101- 
H3,  130. 

Ocrupalirins  of  high-achool  grftdu- 
alcw.  152-53. 

Ohio,  high-schtKi]  movement  in,  lOS- 

Organic  disrxws.  U44.  | 


Orgnniisntinn.  of  eurrir 
lilM);  i..f  the  school  syste 
of  the  spcunihiry  K'htwl, 
of  vooitional  secondary  rducatioD. 
704-12;  of  itislruction.  71«-15: 
of  extxii-currlcuium  rducatioD, 
715-17:  of  educational  gniduce, 
717-111;  sociFil  organiwitioo  of  Ibc 
school.  719-21. 

Organs  and  partit  of  the  bo<l)-,  growth 
of.  14-17. 

Ossification.  17. 

OvcT-a^    pupila,    til.    Betnrdatiou. 
Promotion. 

Painting,  cf.  i^sthctic  arts,  Dcstgn 

Oi)d  rt;lutcd  arts. 
Part-time  ^hiuitiun,  S6(i,  602,  70^ 

11.   Cf.  Vocational  edumtion. 
Pat^rson.  N.J.,  age-gnui.-  diMrilm- 

tion.  5;  distrihulinn  i.>F  pn(Hls  iic- 

cording  to  stage»of  puberty.  47-W. 
Pearsc.  A.  H.,  un  the  \'alues  of  hio- 

Itjgical  stud^-,  61tf-17. 
PeaTMiu.  K..  OD  scientific  metbod, 

PedagoKiciil  nge.  0-7.  876-77, 
PrnnsyU-oniiu  (tmd^miia  in,  SOD. 
Penusyh'Biiia  State  N'liritial  ScliooU. 

30a. 
PcrkioK,  .\.  S.,  report,  of  cxficrimmt 

Oil  tlic  resulta  of  Lntln  «tui|y,  474- 

75. 
Fettcc  Committee,  on  Uie  divnloiicf 

the  system  of  cducalhin.  SW, 
Phillips  Aradcmici  at  Andover  and 

Kxelcr.172,  l?«-;3. 
Pliysical  development,  general  Irort- 

mpnt,  3-32.    Cf ,  dso  M4-M.  flW- 

71 .      Cf.    Adolcsecno;,     Pubcrlj'. 

I'hy.siriLl  e^liicnlion, 
3'hysiuJ    educntiou,    genenl    tnal- 

nicnt.  640-58, 
l>hj-aica]  geo(7ar)hy.  4tS,  4t«,  <U. 

Cf,  NaloFBl  auiciicea. 
Physical  train  in  8,  general  tieatiiMtnC 

831-58.    Cf.  Physical  education. 
Physical  lmil«.  li-^. 
i'hysu.'s.  tfcneral  trpatmeiii  of  nalanU 

ficitncc  inslruclion,  &t)G-49.     Cf. 

alw,  178,  179,  18U.  IS6.  188t,  U^ 
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«7«.  m  413. 4U,  415.  a.  Natu- 
ml  Bcie/iwa. 

PitysLoloBioil  age.  7.  19-SO,  ii8t-86. 
Cr.  Adolescence,  Puberty,  I'iiyiii- 
col  dcvdupmeut. 

Phyaiology,  general  trefttmeDl  of 
physicu)  educaiioD,  tU-l-.S!;  gen- 
eral ireAtnitnl  of  natural  sekm.-e 
instruiliun.  5()S-i».  Cf,  iilso  ISO, 
S«).  413.  4U,  415,  OBfi,  «87. 

Plato,  on  Gcvek  eduenlioo.  <Jiil-2«. 

Play,  iSfiViS. 

Plymuiitli  Coloay,  Ijitin  grammaT 
school.  168. 

Politi^Al  cronomy,  cf.  Ecodooucb, 
Sncta.1  sciences. 

Postpubgsccnw,  cf.  Puberty.  Ado- 
lea  ce-tH*, 

Porter.  \V.  T.,  im  Kn:>wLb  and  school 
prugnsa,  li-l-i. 

Poim^ni.  203. 

I'ratlicai  arU  L'liucation,  genera] 
treatuient.  573-(H5.  Cf.  V«ca- 
tioiial  education.  Indiislrial  cdu- 
LiLtion,  Coiuiiiercial  education, 
Agrieiiltura]  education,  Uomcstic 
educatioo, 

IV^erviiliK!  studies,  681-82. 

Pre|iar«tioii  fcir  coUe^.  cf.  CaUcgo. 

Prcpurutorj-  curriculums,  ftHl). 

I'wpai'alory  bcIiixiIs,  cf.  AcEwJemy, 
Frivati'Hcliools,  Propiudeulic  fimc- 
tion.  t'oilcgc. 

Prepubpscencc,  ef.  Pubprty,  Adolea- 
ccnci-. 

Preventive  modicinc,  643. 

Prevnfatioual  e<luc«lii>n,  28&-89, 
7H6-U7.    Cf.  VnwiEiunal  edur-ntion. 

Primary  cM^ucatinn.  c(.  EJcmcntary 
«lura.tii>n.  Kcn^e  priaiaire. 

Printing  trades.  60(M)I. 

Private  schools,  llft-ao,  I96-OT.  Cf, 
Acadfm,V. 

Pmbejafir,  2?$. 

Problems  of  American  Doniocracy. 
us  H  study.  54ti,  aaa-Gi. 

Problein-solviiiR  methudfl,  402-03. 

PTofenwur.  243-44, 

Professions  enlered  by  cnlfe^  and 
university  trnidiuiUit.  315~1<1. 

Ptogmm  ot  studies  (not  curricultmu). 


cfitprta  of  subject  values,  guiemt 

trealuwsut,  a»(V-4ia:  analysi*  of 
program.  41i-lS.  Cf.  Subiw:t 
tilli-s.  Ciirriculimis. 

Proffj/ixnasiuni,  iDDtf.  Cf . Germany, 
education  in. 

Promotion.  294,  filI6  97. 

Propwdeutic  fuoclioii  of  secou<lary 
edwca.tion,  Siy-BO.  Cfl&.  Cf.  Col- 
lege. 

Prussia,  edacation  ia,  208-31. 

Pryor.  nn  anatntuicul  ape.  17. 

Paycbologtcal  aye.  7,  34-71,  aOiB-ftl, 
a&l-S.'J,  «9tl-it7. 

Pubescence,  cf.  Puberty.  Ad(Je»- 
ccncc. 

Puberty.  B^ttritl  trwtitraenl,  I&-S4, 
S4-71.  8«a-lH, 

Public  schools  of  Kn>ilund.  447  ff. 

Pupits,  pli>'£ical  trails,  'A-Zi;  mental 
traits,  34-71:  individual  ditfer- 
cni.ra.  74-11,^1  iliMlributiou  and 
clasalGcatiun.  118-53.  _07l-74. 

Pyle.  \V.  H.,  on  assodation  aad  tub- 
stitutiua  testa,  37. 

Questionnaire  methods,  63-64. 

Racial  heredity.  SiMtS.  Cf.  Biologi- 
eal  heredity.  Social  heredity.  In- 
dividual differences. 

Itapecr.  L.  W..  on  physical  eductt- 
tioo.  G4£.  &4H.  (UU,  U59. 

Reaolion  tim?,  3fl. 

Rviilgifmnasium,  210fl.  Cf.Gennany, 
tdacution  iu. 

Rtalpivifymtiaifiiim,  810  £F.  Cf.  G«- 
inany.  ediiiOLtion  in. 

Renl-fliuh:.  210 II.  Cf.  Germatiy,  tdll- 
catian  in. 

Reofioninp.  theories  involving  the  de- 
velopment of  capacity  for.  39-71 ; 
individual  differences  iu  arilli- 
nietii-al  reuaaninfr  among  high- 
schoiil  pupiU,  7fl.  I  'f.  nlao  Transfer 
of  improved  efEcieney. 

ReeiLttliiin,  reforms  in  supervised 
study.  713-14. 

Itffortiuiytiiilf,  HffoTniffrpnnojniim, 
il3-15.  Cf.  Gemiiui)-,  cducatitm 


B<£Mon.  ^edJ  6(  chasgo  in  the 
<rburdi.  340-61 ;  religion  u  a  sttviy 
in  (icnnan  higher  schools,  i>.li). 
«io,  811,  ei2,  iii,  iis.  *i7.  tm. 
Cf.  D«Domii>atioii«l  kIiikiU,  S«c- 
teriao  kIkkiIs. 

BeorganiEntion  of  rkrmentaTr  and 
spconikry  cdwcutioii.  W4-IW,  0»i»- 
7i£l.  Cf.  Juninrliitrli school, Social 
pfiooplm.  1''(>r  niirgiuiiuiliiin  of 
neuti  «f  uxlriiUJuii.  cf.  sul)JM.'t 
titles. 

Rtrfmitim.  i-f.  Il^flanlittion. 

Hwiuirfd  slULlies.  «75-7fl.  6BI-8«. 
(i.  ComftsnU,  Individual  diSet- 
cneea,  Elwlidii  aud  i-lcclive  stud- 
ies, Pivrerential  studies,  Vari- 
ahlea.  CiirriciiluDU,  and  subj«?t 
lilki. 

Ifetardation,  geacral  ti«atni«nt.  12^ 
27.  Cf.  also,  *H  Sa.  i8;-88.  iiti. 
eOO-97.  Cf.  Afcclcralion.  Elimi- 
nation. Proniotion,  Fhyaiml  de- 
\Tl(kpmcnt.  MmtaJ  development. 

Bbctorio,  178.  17».  180.  I8rt.  188, 
I8»,  413.4U.  4W.4lfl.   Cf.  Eitg- 

liiiwh     IxIbiuI.     Latin     grammar 

flfhrtfiU  in,  IfiS. 

llilfid  (-■iirrifultiiiw,  677-80. 

lU>bitiMm.  J.  II.,  on  histories!  !□- 
atriicCion,  fifiB. 

Robisaju.  C.  H- on  the  transftT  val- 
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